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K UMNS. J > 1 1 «_ < 1 pi apis lmpnitu! limn tlu 
Mcditi 1 1 .mi .mi < < >n n 1 1 it. >, (” ] 'i ( iall\ lidiu sj ,un , 

uhl(l) pi < A\ - dll' U(‘]|-kll(l\\Il M.lkl'M <111(1 \ ,(l< III 1,1 

V.llKtir- Mlivatils ((/ l ) .III ( ■ \ 1 1 1 1 ■ n ( I \ plow 11 
m I i ,uu i ll.il\, <m«l s ]),ihi, <uk) .ii< diud hi tin 
Miles, \\ III h ' >( ] i ei \,II|( ti' s <TK < \posrd to the 
sun <itt( ' lx me phnkid Curi.mf, Uj v ) ,iir tin 
small, (hied mapis <d the Ionian islands,, and the 
seedh ss l.iKins known <is sultanas are old. mu d 
fiom 1 mki \ K.usms.iK min h iim d ,o d( <sci t, lai 
c n linn i \ | mi p< ,-( s, mul in the nnuiut.u tin i of w l lies 

1{ \ PIj SFFTL \ llii till oil S' ed obtained IlKlil 
two s j i ( . i ( s ol plant’, ot the tubbapr onhi In 
Jhitam the \% i n t < l lapc m l>nr,sini vapus is the 
(ommomst \.nnt\ it is also known .is lohsied, 
and is (hudl\ important a-, a ( attic food I lu 
lUa i'U a i ,1 in pi d/s, oi suminei iap(, is laipilv 
pmui m 1 i a in e, Russia, and othu p.uts of the 
('ontru nt toi tin. sake ot its oil, uhu h is us< d as a 
lubm ant, and to a (eitain <\lent t< >i ilhnnin.it inp 
pinjxiM-,, though in the lattii uspe.t it is Ixmp 
rapidlv displ.i id 1>\ the (iuapet peti oleum oils 
(kee C OLZ \ ) I lie oil is obtained b\ i iiishinp 1 he 
s' ( d, and is * luetl\ expoited fioin Maisulhs 11 m 
k nine m kie a\ n a . i ape sm <1 oi i.ljh (aki.andis 
us! fill as a maniiK and as foddii 

( a, e mi u II , so-< alh d fioin tlu 
Ideiu h hi pi, a piatei, the i hut wistniment used in 
its pi odiu tu m 

K \Sl'liKItRV. 'I he ,uk 1 su.it hut of the 
I\ubits Iciccm, a shinb unhl\ cultivated in lhit.un 
and in mans paits <4 the (.ontinml i lu hint is 
eaten both iicsh and cooked it is also much used 
for jam, ] « 1 1 \ , s\mp, and iaspbtn\ viutpai, the 
last-named lu ini; a drink made of i.^plxiiy June, 

\ mep.ir, and ( am supai , with an optional llavoiiunp 
of bi and \ 

it m:\iiM: vai.i i;.— ntis is the pi oss value 

of an\ pioperty which is liable to lx, assessed for 
the puvment of rates aftei dediulinp therefrom 
the piobablc annual aveiapr cost of the lepairs, 
msuiance, and other similar expenses I lie rent 
will peneralh. be the annual value when the tenant 
does all the lepairs, pa\s insurance, etc , but where 
these payments arc made bv the l.mdloid 1he\ must 
tirsj ot all lx' deducted from the rent payable by 
tin* tenant and the lcmai^dei will pivc the annual 
value which is th^ basis of the .issesMiient flieie 
is a certain maximum fixed bevond which teduc- 
tions cannot be made so fat as piojieitv m the 
metropolis is concerned d he late of icduction is 

h'y | 


set out in the thud k In dun ol the \ahiatioii ot 
I i op. 1 1 \ (Met i opoli a A ( t , Ifstid, and is as follows 
( I j I Ion xk end bm Id m ■ oi eiidn i ol 1 1 u m, without 

I uni ot lu i Ilian mu th le win u the pi os, value m 

undei /‘do one tom t h ol the jjms-, value (2) 

1 b " i and bmldinps without hud othei than 
pndeiis and pic lane piounds valued theiewith tor 
the pm j x >se o| inhabited liomx duty wheie tlu 1 
p«‘»m ' aliu is /do and uiuhn / 10 one tilth (a) 
Mouse, and buildin;; 1 , a, in (d , wlieie the pross 
x 1 1 1< is / ID or ujiw.inls one sixth (1) Mmldinps 
wiliiout laud vlmh aie not habit to inhabited 
house dutv and an ol a pi os, value of /dO and 

under / 40 — one tilth (S) I hiildmp, as in (4), 

where the pioss valiu is / 10 oi upwauls one-sixth 
(b) Land with bmldinp not fiou .es oiu twentieth 
I lie othei classes ol heiedilanunts aie not noticed 
In i ', as tin \ are (onccincxl with inanufai tones, 
( tc , and not with ordinal y house holds It, theie- 
toie, a householder is of opinion lhat he is too 
hiphlv assessed foi i.itinp jun poses, he must bepin 
by (ousideimp these questions of pioss value, net 
value, and rateable value, and then li£ must examine 
into the allowance made oil tin piomid ot repairs, 
niMiuiK o, etc, .md see whether they are ically 
Milfunut It net lie dumld appeal up. mist his 
a s . 1 1 1 ( nt 

R \Ti; OF i:\FII \N(«F. — dills Siprnhes the price 
of money in one country stated in the currency of 
another countiy, \ e , the amount m the currency 
of one country which, on a pncii date, will be 
olfen d in c'xchanpe for a ceilain sum or unit in 
t In' lurienc v of .mother country The rates of 
e\i hanpe betwieu countries vary from day to day, 
and it is a rare tlimp foi them to be at pai (c/ v ) 
When the late of exch.mpc (dined for lulls of 
exc hanpe drawn on fon ipn coimtues is Inph, the 
' x< hanpe is tlsuallv said to lx fa v ( >n r al# , 1 1 , on 

the other hand, it is low , tlu ( \< f/aiipr n said to lx 
unlavoiii able Mil-, stat< incut , ^howrvi r, is not 
stin tl\ < oiM‘< f , and is only 1 1 tic ot t box' c oiintr ic-, 
m i esjxx t of wine h London <pmb s m tlu ir < mu n< y 
It l not true ol louiiliics like Russia and Spain, 
lor exampli (wheie tlu London quotation is stated 
m pcnci), suit e a hiph rate ol i xt hanpe on the 
above comitllis is in Uun favour, but a low late n 
lavouiablc to London I lie axiom should be 
st a t ( d m tlu' mol e ( ornx t luim a " Low i atm are 
favourable to the i ou n 1 1 \ m whose rumiuv the\ 
an quoted, whilst hiph lab-, an unfavourabh to 
the countiv in wliox’ cmieiuy thev are quoted”* 
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Tin* foreign importer in paying for goods he has 
pun h.i <’d from us, p< r fc r-. to ieinit sterling bills 
<>;i I, union than for us to draw upon hirn 
f or 1 ' ' n ' i <1 <mI l.i r;y b* with staling bills, wlych 
an to t! - i) foitiyn 1 » 1 1 1 > 'fo us, ho\\e\er, they 
.ire not fore’ "i lulls, beulg drawn m our currency 
'rii<- <]iu turn ot tin- rate of exchange is of < onsider- 
ablc important# to the foreigner, as the cost of a 
bill dept nd-i tin mm As London pays by arc ep ting 
bills drawn upon herself, and other i ountrics pay 
bv pun hu'ing -ft rimy bflls on London and sending 
them bv p<> ,i , lot < : h ;nri s e v me e t onsider.il >le intcicst 
ill tlx 11 ix t uat ion > o| the txchangcs To the 
mmiilaitunr at houx , tlx qm-dion of the jliictn- 
a tioii in the iat<s ot tsCiauge is ol no jiai titular 
lull I ( s t , mm ii .n 1 1 1 \ lx sells his good-, m slej hllg, 
and mpim-, j> i\ mi ,d 1 > be made m bills on 
London I Ix luiloa m j po.ul should be home ill 
ni 1 1 id I he i 1 1 oil < \« han.x , i < , tlx* put e at whu Ii 
bill, on one x-iiptr; an sold m the otlxi, i, f i \<*< I 
by (Ixtsc who draw and ix gotiate the lulls ( oust 
'Pientlv, si ik ( Wt , 1(0 pi \ < r> man v lulls but draw 
few, the » \i h.mges between other c-nintucs and 
Rngland a re govt i ik d fi oin t hose cou nt nes l a me Ion 
ha, hardly any voire in the matter Ihete are, 
however, a tew esuiptions to this i ule 

Hy the Stamp Art, 1870, an insti ument winch 
is ( Inrgeablc* in tins country with duty is liable to 
the amount calculated upon the rate' of exchange 
at the date ot the insti ument In arriving at the 
dutv which is pas able upon a bill of exchange, 
the amount ot the lull upon which the stamp duty 
i, < .limited s louud by tali ulatnig ..(tooling to 
the rate of exchange on the day when the bill 
br\ oine , p n able (See Loumox Ka ium.is) 

It VTI.NCi \M) MICA I, TlWTIO.N.— A i.iu- i, a 

thar^p fnr la, a! puiposos, based upon an 

assessment of the annual value of property, its 
ct'fc t lx mg to spread the cost of seivices estab- 
lish! 1 for the public benefit ovn all p< isons liable 
for muittibul' > s m respect theieof 1 he modern 
honseh >Met is so .utustomed to having all the 
j»d\uT ’;e-> ot a w < M-ordered community at his 
(lisp > fhitrhe is incline 1 to lose sight of the 
benefits he enjoys, and is apt to legard local 
expenditure mm ly as an ever iik leasing burden, 
it m liowevei, only when the cost of any paitx ular 
sei\i e is altogether out of pioportion to the benefit 
derived therefrom that tlie charge upon the rate- 
payer may be regarded in this light. 

I he first rate authorised by statute was levied 
under the Pooi Relief At t, 1801, which called upon 
the oveiseei 3 to raise by taxation of evtrv om npier 
and inhabitant of lands, houses, tithes, etc , in the 
parish, competent sums of money for and towards 
the necossar\ relief of the poor. This method of 
raising money for local requirements from oa upiers 
of property has sure ived to the present day, ,is they 
are still held ltible for the payment of rates, 
except in a few special instances which will be 
mentioned hereafter 

No gmdaix e was , out. lined m the Act of 1801 
as to the mnnnei m whxh the charges upon the 
oCiujmm wen* to he levied, the oveiseeis being 
meicly 'hrated to i.use the neeessarv sums aaoid- 
mg to the ability ot the paiixh , ( onsapit ntlv theie 
was no umtoimdv m the valuation ot jnopeity, 
eai h pai i s 1 i (ollov.mg out its own s\ stern An 
attempt to icmedy this state* ot affairs was made 
by the Paten hr. il Asst ssrnents Act, 1888, but it 
was not until attic the pas> mg ol tin* 1 nion A^ess- 
merit Committee \e t. 1882’, and the ainendmg V*t 


of 1864, that anything like uniformity in the 
separate districts was secured These two last- 
mentioned Acts, together with the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1889, form the basis of present-day 
rating % * f 

Rates being an almost inevitable accompaniment 
to local administration, it is a matter of great im- 
portance that the liability for their payment should 
be equitably distributed, so that no individual should 
be called upon to contribute more thair bis fair 
share A means tovvanls the attainment tins 
object is provide d by the valuation list, upon vvhffh 
is based the gi eater pai t of local taxation, vi/ ,"*th«‘ 
poor rate, the general district late of an urban 
sanitaiy authority, the genual expenses rate of a 
imal distiu t, and the boiough rate of a murm ipal 
( oipoiatidh, as well as rates undei vanous -oeual 
and adoptive Arts In the nutiopohs, inland 
Revenue taxis (lYopeity lax and Inhabited House 
1 >u ty) aie a!->o based upon the values contained in 
this list 

Jhe dutv of pi gj>ai mg the valuation list j.dlj, 
upon the overseas, who m ruial j.aiishes aie 
apjiointc ( 1 bv the |urish count ii or parish iik cling, 
and m urban parishes by the justius, except ni 
tho ,e < asis vvhue the Lot al (.ovu ument Loan! has 
made* an On la under the Lot al C.ov c i nriunt Act, 
1894, tianslemng the power ot appointment to the* 
boiough (oiiiuil or tlx* urban distiKt council In 
Loudon, howtvti, the tountils ol the lespettive 
borough-, aie the overset is, the London (,oiem- 
meut \et, 1899, having appointed them to at t in 
this tapatilv 

I he Meliopohs ( \Ni hint ion) Act, 1869, requn t*d a 
new valuation of rateable property in London to 
be made ev«*rv live veai.s, but in theust ot Lngland, 
whei e the Union Asm ,sinent Commute < tets apply, 
a valuation list lemains m lorn* until a new one 
is oideied. Supplemental lists aie made eveiy 
year, containing the valuation of in w property 
or of property pieviously 'on the list vvhu h 
through any reason lias increased oi du leased in 
value* 

After the valuation list has been made ii]> by the 
overseers, it is deposited for the inspection of rate- 
payeis, of whuh due* note e has to l)t* given Should 
a person feel himself aggrieved by the valuation 
of his propu ty or that ol any other latepayor, he 
may give* notice of objection to the asst ssinent 
committee, the ovasceis and the pi i son to whose 
assessment he objects, within twentv -eight days 
aftet public notice of the deposit of the list The 
list is levisul by the assessment committee and 
re-deposited lor inspection A day is appointed for 
hearing objections, and finally the list is appiovcd. 
Any ratepayer still dissatisfied with his assessment 
may now apjxsil to special or quaitei sessions 
against the poor late based upon the valuation 
further appeal mnv *be made fiom the quartei 
sessions to the High Court In the event of an 
assessment being l educed, not only the poor rate 1 
but other rates on the same propel tv which are 
based upon the valuation list, must be proportion- 
ately diminished. 

I he valuation h-.t contains a dost upturn of the 
propel ty to be assessed, together wuh the gross 
rental valcu, tin* i .it table value oi agin ultuial 
land, and the rateab'e value of buildings and other 
hereditaments not being aginultifl.il land “ Cross 
estimated rental” is defined by the Union Assess- 
ment Comnutb-e V t, 1862, as the nut at which 
the hereditament might leasonably be expet ted to 
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let from year to year, free of all usual tenant rates 
and taxes, $.r)d tithe commutation rent-chaigc. 
The rateable value is pbtained by deducting from 
the gitiss value the average annual cost of repairs* 

* insurance, and othor expenses necessary to main* 

, tain the property in a state to command the" rent 

The rateable value of agricultural land is separately 
stated for the purposes of the Agricultural Kates 
Ait, which, although onginally Incited to live 

gem's, has fioin time to time been (Vntimied by the 
Kxpiiing Laws Continuance Acfs I’ndei this Act 

* tl* occupies of uginulpual land .is exempted fiom 

"the paviwnt of one-half of the late m the pound 

payable m respect of buildings and other h< ledita- 
ments, cvept m those- e n^es where the o< c npiei of 
agncnltui.il land is liable, as < ompared \m t h tlie 
ociupierul buildings 01 othei lit i editaments, to be 
assessed to oi to pm in the piopoilion "I one-hall 
oi levs than one-hall, 01 white the o.iiipui is 
assessed undei am commission ol sowers oi m 
lespi'd oi an\ di. image, wall, embankment, or 
othei work toi the bcnelit oi the lend dims, for 
examjile, the pmvwons ol this \< t aie not applic- 
able to the general dishnt inte made undei the 
Publu Health A< t, 1 $ 75 . foi t lie ]un pns< s ol wlinh 
agreultiiial land is assessed at nnelnuith ol the 
net anmul value \gm ultui.il land is ih lined as 
“am land im d as arable, imadim, oi pastuie 
ground onh , c ottage guldens e*\i < c ding one-quai lei 
of an .1.1 , maiket guldens, nuiseiy gionnds, 
on haids <n allotments, but does not unhide land 
o> i upie 1 togethei with a house as a park, e. Helens, 
other than as atonsani, phaane gionnds, oi any 
land kept or preserved mamh oi exclusively for 
{imposes of spoil oi leiieation, oi land iced as a 
i a< < mii •* “ d he expiession “cottage” means a 
house occupied as a dwelling by a person of the 
labouting classes 

With the object of securing greater mnfoimity in 
the valuation of property m the metiopolis, it is 
the t ustom of the London County Count ll to con- 
vene a confeietne of rating authoi ltier just befoic 
eat h quinquennial v aluation Matters of assessment, 
pioteduie, and practice m connection with the 
valuation of piopeity are discussed, together with 
natters in tlu; existing valuation laws whuli need 
amendment. The authorities taking part are not 
pledged to act upon the vanoys resolutions which 
are passed, but jjheio is no doubt that the guiding 
principles laid down ate to a large extent followed 

For the purpose of obtaining the figures upon 
which the tdtes ar£ based, property of all kinds, 
held upon all sorts of conditions of tenancy has to 
be bi ought to a common basis, namely, the rate- 
able value Owing to the tomjjJu ated oi rum- 
statues which have to be taken into considei ation, 
it, is not easy in all case's to do this First of all, 
the gross value (representing the amount a hypo- 
thetical tenant might reasonably be expected to 
pay as a yearly rent) has to be determined, and trom 
this the rateal^p value is at rived at by a deduction 
being made for the landlord's expenses The 
amount of such deduction is not fixed, except in 
the case ol the 1 metropolis, where the* scale of 
deductions contained in fhe Third Schedule; to the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Axt is followed Broadly 
speaking, however, tlif; amount taken off is 
one-fifth % 

The following examples will serve to give a genei ai 
idea of the methods adopted in valuation ft Hiould 
be mentioned, however, that in oidm.iry cases 
where there aie many houses togethei of exactly 


the same description-, it is usual to assess them at 
ci uniform value, although the rents may vary. 

Weekly or Monthly Properties. Fiom the sum 
receivable each year as rent is deducted the esti- 
mated amount paid for rates and inhabited house 
duty (these usually being paid by Uie landlord), 
together -with an allowahco for extra cost of 
management; the amount remaining repiesents t fie # 
gross value 

Yearly Tenancies. In ^iose cases, rates and taxes 
aie usually paid bv the tenant, so that, generally 
speaking, the amount of rent payable to the landlord 
is equivalent to the gross value. 

Houses Let on Repairing Lenses. It is usual to 
add- a penentago to the amount of lent paid, m 
ct/iei to amve at the gloss value In cases uhcie 
pjenuunis arc* paid, the* annual piopoilion of the 
premium, together with a percentage for repaiis, is 
added to t lie amount of tin* lent 

Flats. I lie amount paid bv the tenant generally 
includes the cost of vuiious sei vices, poi tors, 
lift, stan case lighting and caipetmg, telephone, etc. 

H is, theiefoie, the 1 pi, nine to make deductions 
fiom the gioss ieiit.il in o: dei to obtain the appioxi- 
rn.itc* gloss value In 1 ondon such deductions vary 
fiOm ‘25 to 15 per cent., according to the extent of 
the services shared by the tenant » 

Licensed Premises. It is a matin of some diffi- 
culty to determine the annual value of a, public - 
house, the* monopoly value lepiesented by the 
licence, together with tin* othei usual i.utois, 
having to be* taken into c onsnlc i ation in oidei to 
mine at the sum wdm h a tenant might irasonably 
be expected to pay as lent fiom )e,u to year. In 
sonic* mslarirfs the overseers base their valuation 
tipoll the gioss takings I\o diflei ein e is made 
between the valuatym of a “ tied ” house and that 
of a “ fu*e ” house 

Theatres and Music Hails, ft is hequently the 
custom to assess these buildings on the basis of the 
net earnings, if evidence of the rental value is not 
obtainable? Should the premises be licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating hquois, tlu* value is enhanced 
accordingly m 

Advertlsoment Stations. Section 3 of the Adver- 
tising Stations Rating Act, 1889, provides that the 
person who shall permit the erection ol any struc- 
ture, etc , for the exhibition of advertisements shall 
be latcablc in respect thereof, or, if he cannot be 
ascertained, then the owner. In some cases the 
assessment of an advertising lioai ding is inde- 
pendent of that of the building to which it is 
attai heel, but in others its value is included with 
that of the hereditament. The valuation is based 
upon the rent paw] 

Machinery, etc. The presence of permanent 
machinery and plant on any premises for the 
purposes of the business theie carried on is con- 
sidered to enhance their valucf, and is, therefore, 
taken into account by the overseers when they make 
their valuation. 

Rail nays, Tramways, etc. In determining the 
annual value* of a portion of a line passing through 
a parish, the estimated gross receipts of the same 
are taken into consideration and vanous deductions 
are made for working and other expenses, leaving 
a figure representing the rateable value. Railway 
stations Tire separately assessed. 

Public Properly. Most public buildings, such' as 
office’s of local authorities, public libraries, schools,, 
woikhouses, baths, wash-houses, public eonvenf* 
ernes, hospitals, etc , are subject to assessment, the 
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valuation being generally based upon a percentage 
of the capital value of the land and buildings In 
many districts, however, libraries and public con- 
veniences aie not rated while hospitals are assessed 
at a merely nominal figure. 

Government Property. All Crown property is 
exempt horn assessment, but in actual practice it 
is the custom of the Government to make con- 
* Iributions to the local authonties in lieu of cates, 
the amounts thus paid being calculated on a 
rateable value fixed by the Govcrnmftit valuer. 

Exempt Property. In addition to Government 

opci tv, time die a ft w othei instances in which 
tj, e | , i iv lie gc ot exemption fiom lating is enjoyed 
( hit t among 1hc.se may be mentioned churches, 
cliaptG, 01 am buildings used solely as place's of 
met ting for leligious worship . literary and scientific 
str ictus, pic>vidtd they < omply with certain con- 
ditions , Sunday arul ragged schools (at the discre- 
tion of the local authority) ; and public elementary 
schools not piowdcd bv the education authority 

hates are not genet ally leviable in respect of un- 
occupied piemises, provided there is no beneficial 
occupation, that is to say, the premises must be 
quite empty and not used lot the storage of furniture 
M ,r, a house m which a caretaker is placed solely fo, 
the sake ot protection does not become liable to be 
i at c d, units., it be pn>\cd that thcic is a rateable 
i r i upam V J he tenant of a house, etc, which is 
on |v occupied during a season of the year, as, for 
instance, a boarding-house at tile seaside, is not 
iehc\ed fiom the pa \ merit of any poition ot the' 
idles, he being still the lt'gal occupant 

In the City of London owners of empty properties 
aie chargeable with one-half of all rates except the 
poor rate. 

It a tenant vacates a house during the cmiency 
of a rate, lie is only liable for the proportion clue up 
to the time of Ins leaving '1 he liability of an 
incoming tenant for the payment of iates com- 
mences immediately he enters upon his occupancy 
of tilt 1 premises 

Hating of Owners. I litherto the oc < upier has been 
lefeircd to as the pci son responsible foi the payment 
of idles In cc'itain cases, however, this duty may 
fall upon the ownet. Under Section 3 of the Poor 
Kate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, lating 
authorities are enabled to enter into agreements 
with the owneis of hereditaments whereby the 
latter nuclei take to pay iates on their propeity, 
whethei it is occupied or not, in consideration of 
which they receive a commission not to exceed 
25 pei cent 1 his piovision applies to property not 
exceeding /20 rateable value it situate m the 
metropolis//, 13 if situate in Livetpool, /10 if 
situate in Manchester oi lhimingham, or £8 if 
situate elsewhere The authoiity is also empowered 
by Section 4 of the same Act to order that the 
owneis ot property of the foicgoing lateable values 
shall be latecl instead of the occupieis, and to allow 
them a deduction of 15 per cent, off the amount 
of the late If an owner undertakes to pay the 
rates, whether the property is occupied or not, a 
further dedu lion, not exceeding 15 pci cent , may 
be made. 

'] he object of this system of compounding fol- 
iates is to diminish the' cost of collection and to 
guarantee the authority against losses on “ empties " 
On the other hand, the abatement compensates the 
owner for any extia tiouble lie may be put to and 
lor the risk lie may run of having to pay iates on 
empty houses 1 here is no hard and fast rule as to 

Id 


the percentage deducted, this depending largely 
upon the letting value of the houses. In the metro- 
polis, the abatement allowed under Section 3 varies 
from 5 to 25 per cent , And the total abatement 
under Section 4 from 16 to 25 per cent. 

Power to rate owners instead of occupiers is also 
granted by the Public Health Act, 1875, in regard 
to the general district late. It is limited to cases 
where the rateable value of the pi onuses is not more 
than /10, or where the premises are let to w&lfly or 
monthly tenants, or where the premises are le^Fitj 
separate apartments, or where the rents become 
payable or are collected at any' shoi lei peuod than 
quai teily An ownu is to be assessed by the urban 
authoiity at a sum not less than two-thn ds, nor moic 
than four-fifths of the net annual value, unless he 
undertakes to pay the- rates whethei the tenements 
are occupied or not, in which case the assessment 
may be reduced to one-half. 

An owner of any tithes or of any tithe commuta- 
tion rent-charge is under this Ac t to be assessed at 
one-foui th pait only of the net annual value of the 
same 

As previously stated, the eaihcst rate to be raised 
was one tovvauls the icliet ot the poor 1 he 
ma'hmeiy provided for the levying of this rate 
proved such a convenient means ot i. using money 
foi local i ecjuiienients that the late has been made 
use of for the collection of sums needed for objects 
eputo distinct from the adimnistiation ot the poor 
laws This piactice has in course of tune grown to 
sueh ail extent that at the present clay bv f.ir the 
gi eater portion ot the moimy raised under the name 
ot the poor rate is devoted to other purposes For 
the vauous rate, raised as part of the 1 poor laK', pie- 
i epts a i c made upon the o\ c i seel s, w ho at c^i < quii cd 
to collect the amounts fiom the. vauous parishes on 
the basis of the lateable value d lie prim ipal iates 
thus included with the poor rate arc as follows — 

County Hale. I his iatc is rnacle by c ounty c ounuls 
pursuant to the Local Government Act, 1888, and 
precepts for the sums required aie issued to the 
guaichans of the vauous unions within the county, 
showing the amount to be collected fiom each 
parish Ihe gunuhans then issue prec ejds to the 
oversees s of the parishes < ompusod in the union 
1 he c ontrilnitions icquuccl from the vauous parishes 
are fixed according to what is known as the county 
late basis, the piepaiation of which is enti Listed to 
a committee appointed by the council 1 he basis 
consists of the “ lull and fair annual value ” ol all 
rateable property in the county 

When required, the ovei seeis must supply i etui ns 
of the annual value of jrropeity m then respective 
paushes 1 he council also have the power to cause 
a new valuatioi’i to be made Appeal against the 
basis may be made to quarter sessions by the over- 
seers, if they consider tjiut then pausli suffers by 
over-valuation 

In London the valuation basis is founded on the 
valuation list pieparcci in accoi dance with the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, afid the London 
County Council issues its precepts according to the 
assessable values of the different boioughs. 

Expenses incurred in connection with the follow- 
ing items aie among those met out of the county 
rate, viz , main roads and budges, asylums, reforma- 
tory and industrial schools, education, weights and 
pleasures supervision, police and sessions courts, 
execution ot Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
etc 

borough Hate, dhc borough rate is levied by. 
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municipal corporations under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Acts, and the council assess the contribu- 
tions^ proportion to th^ total annual value of the 
hereditaments in each parish. That value is based 
upon the valuation list for the time being in force, 
but if for anv reason the count il think that the 
valuation list is not a fair critenon of value, they 
may cause an independent \aluaticm to be made 
Preicqfts air issued by t lie council to the overseers 
pfVhe parishes within the boiough If the over- 
sets of any paiisli think that then parish is 
aggrieved by a borough rate on account of the 
proportions assessed as the < onti ihutmns of the 
several patishes being unequal, or on account of 
anv othei just c a use of ( omplaint, they may appeal 
to quaiter sessions. 

1 he pui poses to which this rate may be* applied 
include : ] > oli< e, education and flic gc neial expenses 
of the borough, except those relating to the adminis- 
tration of the Public Health Acts, winch are payable 
out of the general district late 

General Expenses Kate. A nual district council is 
empowered bv the Public Health Act, 1875, to make 
a general expenses rate to include the expense's of 
the establishment and offices of the ruial authority, 
the expenses in relation to disinflation, the pi el- 
uding conveyance tor infected prisons, and all 
other expenses not determined by the Act 01 by 
ordu of the 1 Mimstiy of Health to be special 
expenses General expenses aie payable out ol a 
common fund to be taised out of the poor rate* of 
the patishes within the district, avoiding to the 
rateable value of each conti ilmtoiy place Precepts 
are issued by the rutal district council to the 
oveiseer# of each e ontributoi y place 

Special Expenses ltafc. i lus is also nuthouse <1 by 
the Public Health Act, and consists of “ the 
expenses of the construction, maintenance, and 
cleansing of sewers in any contributory place within 
a rural clistuc t, the providing of a supply of water 
to any such place, and maintaining anv neccssaiy 
works for that purpose, if and so far as the expenses 
of such supply and works aie not defrayed out of 
walet rales or rents under this Act, the charges and 
expenses ausmg out of or incidental to the posses- 
sion ot property transferred to tlu rural authority 
in trust fot any contributory [dace, and all other 
expenses inclined or payable b\ the rural authority 
in or in lespe'et of any contributory place within 
the* district, ;ind determined by otdri of the Local 
Government Hoard (ik'w the Ministry of Health) to 
bo special c xpenses*” 

Where the imal authouty make any seweis 
or pi ovule any water supply, or c^.ec ute any other 
work for the common benefit of any two oi more 
contributory places within them distnct, they 
may appoition the exjft'iise m such piopoition 
as they think just between such contnbutory 
places.” Sect 1!'29 oi the Act 

1 he overseers *>f any contributory place may make 
complaint if they feel aggrieved by any such 
apportionment, and the Ministry may make' such 
order in the matter as to it nuv seem equitable 
Precepts for the amounts lequired to be raised are 
served upon the overseers, as in the ca-»e of the 
general expenses rate 

Apart from the rates collected with the pool i.itc^ 
there aie two which require special mention, vi7 , 
the general distnct rate and the general rate. 

General District Rato, dins important rate was 
created by the Public Health Act, 1875, for the 


purpose* of dcfiaving expense's ini Hired by urban 
authorities (« e. t municipal corporations and urban 
district councils) in the execution of that Act. The 
basis is the full net annual valuo of rateable property 
as ascertained by the valuation list for the time 
being in force, but reduced assessments are made in 
certain cases where the owners are lated instead of 
the occupiers, and also m respect of land, railway* 
lines, canals, etc. The items chargeable to this rate 
cover a wid# range, and* im hide very nearly every 
branch of administration with which an urban 
district tonne il is cnl rusted 

General Rate* The passing of the London Govern- 
ment Ait, 1899, brought about a gicat change in 
the levying of rates m London in each of the 
metiopolitan boioughs there is now one general 
rate, which, apart fiom the watei tale and the 
Inland Revenue taxes, includes practically the 
whole of the rates leviable on assessable property. 
Prompts aie made upon the sexeial borough 
touiKils by the Hoards of Gu.ndians, the London 
County Gamed, the Metiopolitan Polar, and the 
Central (Unemployed) Hodv lot the sums requited 
to ineit their expenses, and the whole of these 
( Inn ges, togetliei with the borough < omit ll’s own 
expenses, .ire im hided in the genual rate '1 he 
general rate is calculated on the valuation list pre- 
pared In the boiougl) councils (.uting as oveiseeis) 
in accordance with the provisions ol the \aluation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1889 

'L lie mannei ol levying iati s in the t it y of London 
was not allotted bv the London Govunmenl Act, 
but snue Apnl 1st,' 1908, win n tlu Cit v of London 
(Union of Pai ishes) At t, 1907, < nine into opuation, 
a genei al rate has been levied bv the torn moil 
count il to meet expenses previous! v borne by Ihc 
consolidated rate, scwei tale, police late, waid 
late, anti tiophy tax 'I lie general late also in< hides 
the late for the Cential (Unemplov ed) Hotly, but 
the demands of the other central autliouties are 
mtlutletl with the poor late 

Other Hates. In addition to the rates above de- 
scribed, theic are many others ot special nature, in 
some instances separately levied, and in others in- 
cluded with another late. Among these the follow- 
ing may be named Kates levied under the Educa- 
tion Acts, the Lighting and Watching Act, the Baths 
and Wash-houses Acts, the Burial Acts, the Public 
Libranrs Acts, and Public Improvement Acts 
Numerous other Kites arc also raised for special 
pm poses under the authoiitx of local Acts of 
Parliament 

Equalisation or Rates. For the puipose of aiding 
the equalisation of the rates of London, the London 
(Equ all sati can of Kates) Act, 1894, provided for the 
establishment of an c quahsation fund by the London 
County Council Every half-year a rate equal to 
3d. in the / on the rateable v^Jue, as contained in 
the valuation list, is charged to each paiisli, and a 
re-distribution is made according to population 
Should the amount due fiom a borough on the basis 
of rateable value exceed the* grant based upon the 
population, the difference has to be paid to the 
London County Council, while if the grant exceeds 
the contribution, the difference is paid by that body 
to the borough council. 

Rate Demand. Ihe valuation list having been 
made and the rate fixed and allowed, nothjng 
remains but to collect the amounts due A demand 
note is served by the overseers, or collector, as tfy^ 
case may be, upon the person responsible lor pay- 
ment, specifying the rateable value of the property 
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(that of agricultural land being separately shown), 
the rate in the £, and the total amount due. It is 
then the duty of the ratepayer to make payment. 
In the event of non-payment, the ratepayer is 
summoned to appear before the justices, who may 
issue a ( 1 1 st i < *ss wan ant 

1 he Poor KeJief A< t, 1812, empowers two or more 
, justr es, with the e onsent of the ovei seers, to excuse 
poor persons from the payment of poor rates An 
urban authoiity mav al»;> remit or* reduce the 
payment of the geuer.d district rate on the ground 
of poverty of the person liable 

lunli r the Picfeimtid Payments in Bankiuptcy 
A< 1 , 1«S88, puor payment must be made in the 
< a sc of 

"All parochial or other loi al latos due from 
the bankrupt or the company at the date of the 
receiving older, or, as the case may be, the com- 
mem ( moil of the winding ujs, and having become 
due and payable within twelve months next before 
that time, and not exceeding in the whole one 
y e at \ assessment " 

Plants in Aid of Local Taxation. To meet the 
delu n*m \ m ]o, al lates owing to the mliu ed assess- 
ments of agiu ultmal land, grants an m.nle to the 
\anous local aulhoi it ies by r tin ( «o\ ei nine lit. 

An Oulei m Count il made nndci the Einarn e Act, 
1908, tiansteucd the pow'er to the county councils 
and county boroughs to It vy duties on the tollowing 
local taxation licences, m / : Lu t in es to deal in 
game, licences to kill game, gun lu en< es, dog 
licences, and tcitain " establishment " In ernes, i e , 
In ernes for armonal bcanngs, male servants, and 
coinages (including hackney carnages and light 
locomotives). 

RAT1FM VITON. — In cases of agency, tlie agent 
can only bind his principal, proud facte, when lie 
acts stnctly within the scope of Ins authority. 
Veiv often, however, an agent acts in excess of his 
powers. It then becomes a matter of importance, 
as lar as liability is concerned, to see whether the 
principal lias t^en any advantage by the trans- 
action, or ha-, done anything bv which lie has, 
tacitly or otherwise, acquiesced m the action of 
Ins agent. If lie has done so, there is what is called 
a ratification by the pmicipal, and the principal is 
lnmselt liable as having adopted the act of his 
agent (See Agency ) 

RATTANS . — I lie long, leod-hke stems of vanous 
species of palm glowing in the East Indies and in 
other parts of Asia, w hei e they ai e used loi a variety 
of pin poses, mats, hats, ( hairs, baskets, and ropes 
being among the articles made from them Rattan 
cams aie obtained punupally horn the Calamus 
rulang, and aie impoited into Emope lot use as 
window sci eons, walking sticks, etc 

HAW MATEHEVLS. — This is the term used to 
describe mateiials * which arc employed in the 
production of the commodities of any particular 
trade, upon which no labour has been expended 
anil which aie in 1 heir rough state It cannot be 
^nd that a definition of this kind is satisfactory, 
since »t is obvious that the manufactured goods of 
one trade may easily be the raw materials of 
another trade It is the dilticuity of arriving at a 
true understanding as to this that has made it all 
but impossible for ihe advocates of a tariff on 
foreign manufactured goods to draw a distinction 
between manufactures and law matenals, as it is 
& pa 1 1 of their economic doctrine that the latter 
should be admitted into the country free. 


RAW MATERIALS, SUPPLIES 0F.~ Ihe great 
characteristic of our life as a nation is that we 
import raw materials, turn them into manufacture! 
articles, export these, and live upon the added 
values we have given — the added value of cambiic 
ovei cotton even at 2s del. a 11> , of steel machinery 
over the ciudc iron ore, and so on Ihe hioad 
statement does not, indeed, cover the whole 
business life of the nation We send curt- Vnne 
raw materials, lucT for example, before the #, ai 
w e act u. illy sent abi oad t he oi e b cun w Inch t ungst ^n 
is made — and to (mi many And we nnpoit manti- 
hu trued goods to a growing amount On the 
whole, however, the life of the eountiy depends 
upon a steady and copious stieam ot ia\\ matenals 
into oin poi t s In only one ot our gnat textile 
mdustiKs, tin 1 woollen, do we use much home 
piodiued in. denial, and the home supplv tor 
this is quite inadequate Emplovment, and with 
it the men used piodiiction so uigentlv needed. 

< hq lends u j ton 1 1n. mi p pin s av ai table ot i aw und i 1 nils 
- cotton, ohs, wool, hath* i, tnnbci, espc ciallv 
i lie dependence will be e mi th.lsised dmillg tile 
delude tollowing tin w.u hen then is no need 
to ti ,u about nun kc ( s ten all we- can make, the 
whole wotlel — India and the End, tiopnal Atiiea, 
boutli Ai.it lie a. ami ( T nt i al huiope is e.igcily 
cl.unoii! mg lot oui goods, and wdling to pa\ almost 
any pine to get them I he nee d ten woollens an<l 
cottons especially is eh spe iate Nm is tin n shoitage* 
eh laboui , about *1 million nu n and women n 1* aseel 
lioin munition weak and between three and tom 
millions ot fighting nun u h use d tioni Ihe Fences 
want employment Will the supply of our law 
m. denials lu sufficient to piovnle it JIappilv, 
some' dismal forebodings will not be nalised 1 ) n - 
supply Is not llkelv to be se-iiously detie lent 

Ihe pioblem ot shipping and tianspent obviously 
i’lde '1 s into the* question It appals one even now, 
to n*nd our lossi remghlv font ton-, out oi t c n- 
c lu 1 1 UK th<‘ war, ami shqiping sl.roit.ige* must be 
l ec kerned with ten ve-ais Jt will In a qm slion 
ten the* Shipping Contiollei whe-tlieu the- ship* 
shall bung cotton tiom the States oi Egypt, non 
oie tiom Spain, timbei tiom Finland ami Scandi- 
navia, ot wool from Australia, and he* will most 
likely decide* by consult ling vvhuh material lias 
most cltect upon e iirployment The building hade, 
f cm exanijile, which practically cease el dining the 
war ami on which otliei tiaeles, like* furnishing and 
sanitary engineer mg, are dependent , is base*d largely 
upon tinilnr Oui pn*-vvat i«tde ot expenditure' 
was about 100,000 standards a nnmlli, and if 1h< 
lroiisiiig programme is to be* him nil up, we* shall 
nee'd much ipou* now Russia, so tar our hugest 
souice ot supply', is at the time of wilting (1920) 
not available*, but in ^Sweden and lunland are 
abend 2,000,000 standards , and about 000,000 
an* saw n and reach' lot shipment in Canada, Mexico, 
ami Norway But timber is bulkv, tin* ships mav 
be ellv cited to suclr a material as ruh\>n , upon which 
an mcn*asmg eleunaml is made and which takes up 
little tonnage, ami the shoitage in timber will 
probably be* met by Filing at home And ample 
supplies ot lubber are available throughout the 
tropical belt ot loiest lane^ The plantations made 
in the rubber boom in the first decade of the century 
steaelily came into bearing dining the vvai, and 
fubbeu wns cm* of the few commodities that kept 
anything like stable in ]>nce Brice will, howcvei, 
now that the Central Powers can replenish tluir 
exhausted stocks, inevitably rise The same applies 
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to imported iron ore, upon which our veiv impoitant 
metal trades — employing moi <- than twice the num- 
ber engaged in the cotton fidustiv - are dependent 
We have learnt to make more use oi our inferior 
native ores, but, before the wai we had to bung 
in our ships about seven million tons a vear Ot 
thi,s nearl\ fi\e millions came from Spain, and the 
rest '.n^jnlv liom the Meditei i anean seaboaid 
Impoit was < oni niued to some extent toi munitions, 
a»d tlie ^hipping ('ontroller has made possible 
•jisLugc an impoi t as lxdoie tin wai Hut luaiue 
and Jtal\ h.i\ e been slaivtd toi matin. ds, German 
demand has revived, and Spanish on is piett\ 
certain to i ise < oilsidc iabl\ 

Out gieat i often mdintn, dependent imtnelv 
upon mipoitid mateiial, desii\es sj >< < lal note 
It imnisln s a thud ot our expoits (in \ aim ), and 
its llouiishim; oi stagnation alliits, t hei etor<\ 
om financial standing as a nation And othei 
emplov minis, mac him -making and ihemicals, toi 
mstanc' , an siibsnliaiv to il At tin ontbieak 
ot war tin n aen woikmg jii tin 1 I mbd Kingdom 
t w o tilt h s id I In w ( n Id’s spindles, and about t h I c c - 
qil.uleis ot a million woilmis wcie tmplo\ed, 
at tin* (ml oi 1918 these mimbi n wue h.dv ed 
Supplies ]i,l I bei n deploi.lbK s]n»i I 111" gieat 
bulk cane bom 1 lie It S \ m ai l\ 90 p« i c mt , 
but in tin I mti I States cotton-land was made to 
pi od u< e eoi n toi whn h tin mol was moie uigt nl 
1 lu same apph <1 to ivgept wlietU' much ol the 
nmaimlei < a: in Indian, Iha/ilian, \\<‘st Abu. in, 
and I’eiiiM.'n suppi'ms wi'ic small, and shipping 
di Hie ult ies nilciveiu i! Om cotton oju't, dives 
ami our co 1 ion mac him t v an* on shoi 1 time, ami 
this is lik*!\ to loiilmuc toi some* ycais Supplies 
cannot In i.ipidlv increased, and tin* demand in 
reviving brain e, M.d\, am! (lei mam is intense' 

1 lie leather industi\ depend-, upon hide's liom 
Aineiiea, ol erdt skins liom tin Continent, and of 
goat skins liom India and South Ameiica pewei 
skins will cei I .ii n 1 \ be available ti om ('< nt i al Kurope 
f oi a long turn, but olheuwise supply ot the raw 
material appears to lest upon shipping. I’apei- 
makmg, using . ve d-fmlp and / ^ fun to glass, m 
obliged at pieseut to be content with a sixth of the 
amount pieviouslv imported Hen ag.un the 
solely hai.issed trade will obbuu relict .is moie 
tonnage 1 is obtainable. 

Modituug e licumstance's will doubtless come 
slowdv into pla\ r lln'ie will be < xplodabon ot rn u 
sou ices and possi^lv divnsion to compiling 
countnes - Japan, toi instance, has dm mg tin' wai 
gtedh st i < ngt ln'in d its posdum m the uoild’s 
inaikets lint till 1930 , when shifting will have 
had t ime to i ('uipeiate, tin* posit ion will be substan- 
tially as des< i ibed 

RE.— Latin, “ relating tot" This simple word is 
often used, though the better and more coriecl 
expression is “ in re " (q v ) 

RE\L ESTATE. — (See Realty ) 

REALGAR . — A mineral consistin'* of aisemn and 
sulphur in the pioportion of 70 to 30 respectively 
It occurs native in Hungary, but is geneiallv pre- 
pared art! he lally. Owing to its bi iJJia.ii t ted colour- 
ing, it is also known as Ruby Sulphur Jt is some- 
times used as a pigment? but is not to be recom- 
mended, as the 'lye is fugitive 

REALISATION ACCOUNT. — The opening of a, 
realisation account takes place when the business 
of a person or firm is sold. In the ease of limited 
companies in liquidation, whose business assets 
are sold to an outside person or company, the use 

1 35 1 


of a realisation account by the liquidator will 
enable him to show sue h involved tiansactions with 
clearness in the books of the company In such a 
case the various assets wall be transferred to the 
debit of the account, to which will be credited the 
proceeds ot sale from the cash book. Any < osts ol 
realisation, smh as auctioneer’s expenses, etc, 
will be ‘posted from the* cash book to the debit of 
the realisation account ’I he Resulting balance on 
the amount *vill be (n)*if a uedit, a pioht on 
realisation ; or (h) if a debit, a loss on i ealisation. 
In the case of a partneiship in in, when a dissolu- 
tion of partneiship ouius the assets will either be 
sold to outsiders or to one or moie of the paitneis 
who intend to continue tjio business In the latter 
«.ase, it is not the custom to open a realisation 
account, the practice being to debit the con- 
tinuing paitnei oi paitneis with the assets taken 
over at the values lixed, crediting those amounts 
to the individual asset .'mounts 'I he balances on 
the lat ter, tepiesenting excess ol book value over 
value fixed tot dissolution pm poses, or vuc versa, 
will be ttansfened to a special piofit and loss 
account, fiom which the net difference will be 
dunged or credited to the paitneis’ capital 
accounts m the pi opot lions in whn h profits are 
shared When the paitnei ship assets aie pur- 

chased by third patties, cithec by public auction 
or puvately, the values of the assets appealing m 
the books are tiansferied to the i ealisation ac count, 
the gross proceeds of the auction or the individual 
sums received being credited thereto. The costs of 
the sale* then being debited, the balance of realisa- 
tion account should be translei i ed to the piofit 
and loss account, fiom which again the net piofit 
or loss must l>c transform! fo the paitneis’ capital 
accounts in the propoitions in which piofits aic 
shared 

In all cases it is to be noted that the ordinal) 
profit and loss account and balance sheet should 
be picpaied and the: nominal accounts closed befou 
the tiansfeis arc made to the realisation account 

An example, as shown in the- bo*'ks of a [artnor- 
slnp firm, is given on the next page 

REALISATION OF PROPERTY.— In order to 

enable a trustee in bankruptcy to collect the estate, 
the Louit may grant a wariant for the seizin c of 
anv pi opei ty ol the bankrupt winch is in his 
possession, oi in the possession of any other person 
1 he coint may also grant a wan ant to any con- 
stable oi olficer of the court to si anil any house 
fir building If a clergyman becomes bankiupt, 
the piofits oi lus bcnclu e may be sequestrated by 
the* tiustee, but such stipend must 1>< paid to the 
bankiupt as the bishop shall think pioper — not 
exceeding, howevei, the stipend which might be 
appointed by the bishop to a c mate duly licensed 
to serve the benefice if the bankiupt was non- 
resident (See Property Divisihle Amongst 
Creditors ) 

'1 he income, pay, salary, oi pension of a bank- 
rupt mav, generally speaking, be devoted in w'hole 
or m part to the payment of his creditors If lie is 
in the (.overnment service, howevei, the court can 
only clnect a portion of that pay to be handed to 
the trustee with the consent of, and to the extent 
agned by, the chief officer of the particular Govern- 
ment depaitment when* the bankrupt is cmploy'cd 
Where, however, the bankrupt has a pension from 
the Ciown, or is in receipt of any salary ^ income** 
in any- employment, the couit has unfettered dis- 
cretion as to the allocation of all or part of that 
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Realisation Account. 


19 

Jan 1 To Transfers from 

Land and Buildings A/c 
I’lant and Machinery ,, 
Furniture A Fittings ,, 
Stoi k ot Goods A/c 
Sundry Dcbtois 


19.. 
Feb 15 

2,360 6 0 
1,842 (i 0 „ 17 

185 0 0 

2,900 0 0 „ „ 

3,15a 0 0 


By Cash, proceeds of Sale 
of Land and Building 
,, Cash, proceeds of Sale 

by auction 

,, Loss on realisation, 
transferred to Profit 
and Loss A/c 


/10.440 0, 0 

Profit and Loss Account 


19 

he!) 17 I o 1'iansfet fiom Realisa- 
tion A/c 

(Loss on realisation) 


19.. 

1,556 0 0 Feb. 17 By A, Capital A/c $ loss 

W. .. i .. 

.. .. C i , 


1 1,556 0 0 


Cr 


2,500 0 0 
6,384 0 0 

4 ^ 

1,556 "0,0 
^10,440~0 o’ 


778 0 0 
389 0 0 
389 0 0 


/l, 556 0 0 


salary or income to the tiustee foi the benefit of 
the ircditois. d he wools “ pay oi salary " do not 
extend to a mere voluntary allowance noi to pay 
iecened f cjr past sei \i< es. dhe following salanes, 
eti , may be attached: 'lhe pension of a letired 
judge ot a Clown < olony , the retired pay of an 
olficei who ic manis in the aimy u serve, the pay 
of a » ommemal tiavellei engaged at / 100 a vtar, 
payable weekly, the salat y of an at toi , oi the 
income of a sui gc on-dentist < an y mg on business 
in \ >ai tile i ship 1 V i sonal ( ni mugs w hn h ai e l eason- 
ably necessaiy foi the mamtuiame ol the' bank- 
i ci pt and ln-> lauulv do not, however, pass to the 
tiustee Ncithei the piospeitive e. linings of a pio- 
iessKinal man not the wage's of a colliei can be 
attai bed If an otdei is made attaching the salai v 
ot a debtot it is put an end to by an order of 
.disihaige, unless expiessly ext epted 

ui:vi/n. f ms word is derived lrorn the f.catin 
res, a thing 

All piopoity is divided into two classes, real and 
personal, the general term for the former being 
realty and for tlifc latter personalty Another 
division is into immovable and movable, but these 
two species ot division do not overlap, and it must 
alwa\s be recollected that the distinction is trace- 
able entirely to the history of property, and to the 
particular remedies which were available to a 
wronged party for the recovery of that which he 
had lost 

Realty includes f toehold (whether m tec simple, 
in fee tail, or for life), and cop\hold and customaiy 
freehold land, but not leasehold land (leasehold is 
included under personalty) Where real piopcity 
is to be sold, according to the terms of a will, it is 
reckoned as personalty An “ equity of redemp- 
tion " is part ot the real estate 

If Brown leaves lus “ real ” ptoperty to Jones, 
Jones is called the devisee, and the pioperty is said 
to be devised If he leaves “ personal " property 
Jones is called the legatee and the property is said 
to be bequeathed 

UK \>l. — A bundle or a package of paper. A 
ream of wnting-paper consists of twenty quires, each 
quire containing tuentv-four sheets A ream of 
•■printing^ paper (generally known as a printer’s 
ream) contains twenty-one and a half quires, or 
five hundred and sixteen sheets. 


UFAIMML The name of a Fieiuh physicist, 
who invented one of the thiee kinds ot thei mo- 
meters, the other two being the Centigrade (/ v) 
and the Fahrenheit (< jv) In the I’caumur system 
the freezing point is at 0° and th • boiling point 
at 80° '1 Ins thermometer is nudi le-.s in use 

than the other two above mentioned, 

KLH \TK.--- This word means, hteiallv, a drawing 
back At the end of a half-year a banker calculates 
the amount of ubate on bilis discounted — that is, 
he takes into his piofit and !o>s acrouirt only the 
amount of discount up to the end ot the half-veai, 
the discount iiom that dale till the matuuty of 
the bills (t lie Debate amount being' carried foivvard 
into the accounts tor the next hall . lhe rebate 
is one ot t I k* items which jiuss through the 
adjustment of inteicT amount (./ 1 ) 

'lhe wool is also used with ufeo in to an amount 
of interest credited to an account to refund a sum 
previously chugged 

If a documentary bill is paid belote inability it 
is saul to lie paid under lebate, an allowance of 
A per cent above the deposit rate of the principal 
London banks being made (See Documentary 
Bill ) 

As to the lebate to be deducte l when a creditor 
proves upon a bankrupt's estates foi a debt payable 
at a future time, *ee Proof or Drills 

Rl.imiX R \I1AV (See Kvnwvv, (ON 

SIC. NM 1* N I (II C.OODs BY ) 

UK HI TTLK. — (See Pi ladings ) 

UKCKIPT. — This is a legal written acknowledg- 
ment of the payment -ot a sum ot money If the 
sum paid i •> {'1 <>i mote*, a tvvopc nm stamp (or two 
penny oiu b must be at fixed and c unci lie d, < >tlu l vv lse 
the i ei eipt u ot no legal effect*. Hr stamp is 
now the oidmarv postage stamp, the ->pei lal 
inland u-venue stamp having been disc ontuuied for 
many v eai s 

The Stamp Act, 1891, provides — 

“ 101 • — (1) For the purposes of this Act the 
expression ' receipt * indudes anv note, memor- 
andum, or writing whereby any fnoncy amounting 
„ to two pounds or upwards, or any bill ot exchange 
or promissory note for money amounting to two 
pounds or upwards, is acknowledged or expressed 
to have been icceived or deposited or paid, or 
whereby any debt or demand, or any part of a 
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debt or demand, of the amount of two pounds or 
upwards, is acknowledged to have been settled, 
satisfied^ or discharged, or flitch signifies or imports 
hny such acknowledgment, and whether the 
same is or is not signed wnth the name of any 
person 

(2) The duty upon a receipt may be denoted 
by an adhesive stamp, which is to be cancelled by 
the person by whom the receipt is given before lie 
drivers it out of his hands 

\ “*102. A receipt given without being stamped 
may be stamped with an impressed stamp upon 
the terms following , that is to say 

" (1) Within fourteen da vs after it has been 
given, on payment of the duty ami a penalty of 
five pounds , 

(2) Alter fourteen days, but within one 
month, after it has been given, on pa\ment of the 
duty and a penalty of ton pounds , 
and shall not in any othci case be stamped with 
an impressed stamp 

103 If any person- - 

" (1) (lives a receipt liable to duty and not 
dulv stamped , or 

(2) In any case wheio a receipt would be 
liable to duty refuses to give a leceipt duly 
st am pint , or 

(3) Upon a payment to the amount of two 
pounds or upwards gives a leceipt for a sum not 
amounting to two pounds, or separates or divides 
the amount paid with intent to evade the duty , 
he shall incur a fine of ten pounds ' 

It will be seen, theieforc, that the stamp ought 
really to Jbe on the receipt at the date when the 
monev is paid 

Where a form of icccipt, eithei on the fuu or 
on the back of a c heqne, is signed, it must be stamped 
lh' signatuie of t ho payee alone is exempt 

If a receipt is plat ed upon a bill oi promissoiy 
note (except In a bankerfi it requires to be stamped 

When a deposit r«n eipt n issued, it does not 
rtqmie a stamp, but when it is discharged by the 
depositor signing a form ot rot eipt on the back, a 
stamp is h quired 'Jo s.ive the tiouble of ailixmg 
an adhesive stamp on payment of a deposit leceipt, 
the receipts of many banks are iinpiessid with a 
stamp when issued 

Whole a banker acknowledges the ret eipt of 
monev fiom, say, Jones for the credit of Brown, 
a stamp is lequired Where a letter acknowledges 
a payment and encloses a stamped receipt, it is 
considered that one stamp is sulfuient 

Where a debt is paid by chetpie, it is not necessary 
to state on the receipt that pavmeift was made by 
cheque, as the person taking the ihequc can, in 
the event of the clicque bc^ng dishonoured, sue the 
debtor for the amount 

Receipts for wages, and for subsci iplions to 
charities are chargeable with duty , but the Com- 
missioners do ?iot enforce a penalty if “a ret eipt 
for a donation or subscription to an institution 
totally devoted to charitable purposes ” is given 
unstamped (See Receipt on Cheque ) 

The following are the exemptions gi anted by 
the Stamp Act, 1891, a* to receipts- - 

(1) Receipts *givcn for money deposited in any 
bank, or with any banker, to be accounted fox and 
expressed to be received of the person to whom the 
same is to be accounted for, 

(2) Acknowledgment by any banker of the 
receipt of any bill of exchange or promissory note 


for the purpose of being presented for acceptance 
or payment. 

(3) Receipt given for or upon the payment of 
any parliamentary taxes or duties, or of money to 
or for the use of His Majesty. 

(4) Receipt given by an officer of a public 

department of the State for money paid by way 
of imprest or advance, or in adjustment ot an 
account, where he derives no personal benefit 
tliercfiom * * 

(5) Ivneipt given by any agent for money 
imprestrd to fiun on account of the pay of the 
army. 

(0) Receipt given by any officer, seaman, 
marine, or soldier, or lus representatives, for or on 
ar count of any wages, pay, oi pension due from 
the Admiralty or Army Pa\ Ollne 

(7) Receipt given lor am pnncipal money or 
interest vine on an exchange bill 

(8) Receipt written upon a bill <d exchange or 
promissory note duly stamped ( ,Vo,c repealed 
Sac helo . ) 

(9) Ke< npt given upon any bill oi note of the 
Bank ot J ngland or the Bank of Belaud 

(10) Receipt given lor the consideration money 
for the puichase of any share m anv of the (iov em- 
inent oi I ’arliamentai y stocks oi funds, oi in the 
stocks and funds of the Set retarv of Slate m Council 
of India, oi ot the Bank of Ragland, m of the Bank 
of Ireland, or tor any dividend paid on any share 
of the said stocks or funds lespectively 

(11) Receipt indorsed or othei wise vvntteil upon 
oi < onfaincd in any instrument liable to stump duty, 
and duly stamped, acknowledging the receipt of the 
Umsidei.it ion money therein expressed, oi the 
receipt of any piinripal money, mteied, or annuity 
theiebv secured or therein mentioned 

(12) Receipt given foi any allowance by way of 
diaw-b.uk oi otherwise upon the exportation of any 
goods or moirhandise from the United Kingdom 

(13) Receipt given for the ret uni of any duty oi 
customs upon a certificate of oven cntiy. 

Receipts upon a duly stamped letter of allotment 
or scrip certificate are exempt 'I lie* exemption is 
included in No 1 1 (supra) 

T lie Finance Act, 1895, Section 9, repealed 
exemption number 8 in the Stamp Act, 1891, 
“Receipt written upon a bill of exchange or 
pionussory note duly stamped,” and enacted that 
the duty shall be cliaiged as if the exemption had 
not been contained in that Act, provided that 
neither the name of a banker (whether accompanied 
by words of leceipt or not) written in the ordinary 
course of his business as a banker upon a bill of 
exchange or promissory note duly stamped, nor 
the name of the payee written u^on a diaft or order, 
if payable to order, shall constitute a receipt 
chargeable with stamp duty 

'Iheie are certain other exemptions specially 
provided for by the Building and Friendly Societies 
Acts, the Bankruptcy Act, and the Finance Act, 
1895, but they need no notice here, 

RKREIPT ON (JIEfJUti. — In Older to avoir] the 
trouble of receiving receipts when payment of an 
account is made by cheque, many companies now 
make use of cheques with a foim ot receipt upon 
the face or upon the back ot them, and an intima- 
tion is given that this is the only form of receipt 
which is required by the drawer of the cheque from 
the payee 
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A document of this description 15 sometimes 
worded- — 

" T'ay or order the sum oj when 

the receipt on the bXich hereof has been duly stamped, 
signed and dattd" 

'I he printed foiin oil the back may be— - 
" !\ revived from the amount named on 

the face h'oeof 


B< low tin meipt the following voids are some- 
turns punted - 

" 7 he rutipl as above is also (hi indorsement of 
the cheque and is the only acknowledgnu nt required ” 

1 he hum ot leceipt, as abov e-inentionod, may 
be on the lace of the cheque, and then it is judicially 
placed below the diawer's signal me In addition 
to the meipt be ini' signed, the checpie may icquire 
to be indorsed 

It is ( lear that a document drawn in this form 
does not agree with the definition of a cheque as 
given m the Bills of lcx« linage Act, 1882, m this 
icspect, that it is not an unconditional order in 
wilting The older to pay is conditional upon the 
receipt being duly nod I lus is an all-important 
matter as l.u as bankeis are concerned, especially 
seeing that so much is done in the wa\ ot < ollecting 
clieepies [q v ) It is well known that the bankers 
an* largely piotrctrd when acting bond fide if by 
chance the\ deal with c heques which bear forged 
indot sonieuts Their exemption fmm habihtv is 
the < reation of statute law' But of course it only 
applies to t ho .e documents which are included m 
the Hills of I'xchangc Act It has been consideied 
that piotei lion is nevertheless affoided to them 
it they collect documents of this kind by reason 
of Section 17 <*v the Kcvonue Act, 1883, which is 
us lollows - 

Sections 78 to 82, both inclusive, of the Bills 
of Fxihange Net, 1882, and Section 25 of the Forgery 
Act, 1881, shall extend to any document nsuecl by 
a customer of any banker, and intended to enable 
any person cu body corporate to obtain payment 
Irom such banker ot the sum mentioned in such 
document, and shall so extend in like manner as 
it the said doc ument were a cheque Provided 
that nothing m tins Act shall he deemed to render 
any such document a negotiable msti ument For 
t he pm pose* ot t lus section, I lei Majesty's l’a\ mnster- 
Bc noral and the Oueen’s and Lord Tieasuter’s 
1 imembtaiuer m Scotland shall be deemed to be 
bate (is, and the public ofheets chawing on them 
shall be deemed customeis ” 

Sections 78-82 are those* dealing with crossed 
c heques (/ v ) 

1 la* use of doc umc'iits of this natuie is becoming 
\n\ common, and .is the bankei’s position with 
regnid to them appeals tea be so uncertain and 
unsati d.u tm y (as was shown m the case ot Bavins 
v. London and Sc mth Western Bank, 1900, 1 Q B 
270) it is necessaiy, for the banker's piotection, 
that lu* should obtain, liom the customer using this 
special foim, an indemnity to the following etfect — 
In consideration of your allowing me, or persons 
duly authorised by me, to draw drafts on you with 
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receipts attached in the form annexed, l undertake 
that you shall have as against me in respect thereof 
the’ protection afforded ky Section 60 of the* Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, and that the signature of the 
receipt at the foot of such drafts shall have the effect 
of and operate as an indorsement within the meantng 
of the same Section " 

In addition to the form of document givvit above, 
some cheques have a note at the foot to the effect 
that the meipt on the back must be stamped, 
signed, and dated In other cases no reference 
all to a lereipt appears on the face of the checpie, 
but on the back ma\ be found a receipt such as — 
" Ecccivtd fmm , the amount named on 

the face hereof ” 


S t till’ i 


In the case-, where there i^ no condition attached 
to the older to pay, the clieqm is not excluded 
from the dc limtiou given m the \ c t A meie note 
at the foot, or cm the back, o 1 a cheque with lespect 
to a receipt, and tin presence of a foim of meipt 
on the cheque, so long as the ordei to pay is uncon- 
ditional, does not affect the natuie of the iriitiu- 
ineut When the receipt is signed, the signature 
is regarded by the banker as the mdoisoment 

Certain cheque's provide foi the* meipt being 
signed pci piocuiation 3 he following is an 
example - 

“ Bay John Brown the sum name 3 below if 
prestnttd within sn months from the date hereof 
duly stamped, signed, and dated 

“ Eci.eivtd the sum of as per partuulars 

furnished 

“ i\otc — This receipt should be signed by the 
payee, but a per procuration discharge will hr accepted 
if guaianteed by the payee's bankers In the case 
of a corporate body, the receipt must be signed on 
their behalf by an authorised o’peer whose position 
must be stated " 

A receipt on a cheque, whether upon the face or 
upon the back, icquitesa twopenny stamp foi two 
penny ones), if the amount is v 2 audoui, unless 
the* sign* i of the receipt is exempted by law*. 

A receipt by a banker upon a bill or cheque is 
exempt, piovided it is given "in the ordinary 
com sc* ot Ins business as a banker ” (Sec* Kfceipi ) 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNTS.— An 
account of nioncys received and paid duiing a 
stated period. The account is opc ned with the 
balance m hand at £he commencement of the 
period, and ends with that in hand at the end of the 
period. The items received and paid during the 
period are shown under appiopna/c headings, the 
totals only under each heading being given For 
the pm pose of arriving at those totals the cash 
book is best kept in analysis foim. These state- 
ments are often only presented to show the dealings 
and final position of a treasurer or secretary for a 
certain period « 

The difference between this h< c ount and an 
income and expenditure account is not generally 
' quite understood, and referenc c to the latter should 
be made 

An example of a receipts and payments account 
is given on the ivxt pag * 
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Receipts and Payments Account. 




bv . 

Year 

nun Hi,’ 

m.. 

. 

Cr. 


— - - f . 

■ t 



* 

- 


— 

Ju a ,fns 




Payment s. 




, 

/ 

5 

d. k - 

* 

L 

5. 

d. 

To Cash at Bank and in hand . . 

15(1 

0 

0 

Bv Rent, Rates, Light, Insge., 

etc. 515 

0 

0 

,, Lntranc e Fees . . 

24 

0 

0 

„ Salaries 

. . 7 250 

0 

0 

,, Subsections .. 

1 , 4 *J(J 

0 

8) 

„ Servants’ \\ ages 

. . ’ 290 

0 

0 

,, Billiard Room Rertipls 

80 

0 

0 

,, Printing, S^itioiiei v, et^. 

80 

0 

0 

,, Tc inc s, Spirits, and Cigars sold 

300 

0 

0 

,, Legal lixjienses 

10 

0 

0 





,, Repairs to House A huiuituic 48 

0 

0 





,, Wines, SjMiitx, and Cigais 

.. 214 

0 

0 





,, Interest on I .cans 

40 

0 

0 





,, Cash at Bank and m hand 

. . 527 

0 

0 

£ 

1,980 

0 

0 


i 1,980 

0 

0 


RECEIVER. -I hi-, is the ycneial name applied 

to a person who is appointed will) the objec t of 
taking rare of 01 pi ov id mg for the safety of property 
unde i special < m umstam es 'Ihus litigation may 
be tlncatened as to a certain estate, and it is 
ncrossaiy that, jiemhng the dispute, '■line one 
neutral prison should be m the jtosition of owner 
so that other parties liiav not be intei lered with, 
t o’ , the tenants of a large estate Upon a proper < ase 
being shown, the court will older the appointment 
of a km eivcr Again, theie may be a reasonable 
probability that propet ty may be dissipated or 
destroyed, unless the couit steps in and prevents 
any waste # The proper course is to get a ice eivcr 
appointed Other case’s aie those in which pro- 
ceedings are being taken by debenture holders 
against a joint-stock company or whore property 
is mortgaged and the moitgagor is m default m 
the payment of th' meat gage money, oi where the 
propti ty of infants needs safeguai ding, or where 
proceedings me being taken by way of equitable 
exec ut ion (if v ). 

In all but the last-mentioned case, and also m 
the case' 1 of a moitgage, when the mortgagee has 
th** light to rxen isc' Ins pou’ei of sale, an application 
may be made to the couit for the appointment of 
a rfreivei immediately altei the. issue of the wait, 
and the a[ pmntment follows almost as a matter 
of course if it appears just or convenient Jn the 
case of equitable execution (q v ) a iecciver is 
appointed when a creditor lias obtained judgment 
against a drbtoi, and it aj>j)cais that the* debtor 
has interests in property which cannot be taken 
in execution, e g , a life interest in stores and shares 
held by trustees Such interests < an only be reached 
by the aj>pointment of a person to ie< eive the* same 
and pay the money into court towaids the satis- 
faction of the judgment. 

The receiver in every case where he is appointed 
b\ the couit nnfst give socunts 'I his is usually 
effected by means of a bond with two suicties. 
The late of i enumeration, unless there are special 
circumstances connected with the case, is generally 
fixed at five per cent. The receiver's duties arc to 
take possession of the pioperty and to keep full and 
pioper accounts gf all dealings in connection with 
it so long as he is in possession A receiver on 
completing his security and going into possession 
becomes an officer of the couit, and any mtci ferenc e 
with his possession renders the person interfering 
liable to imprisonment for contcmj-t of court. No 


assci t ion of light c an c\c use lute 1 tei c m e when c ue e 
the icceivri lias been juit into [(^session 

A receive i is most frequently met wilh in con- 
nection with joint stock companies 11 the nil, urs 
of the 1 c ompany aie in a pci ilous state 1 , the debt utuu* 
holders may desue to assert then lights be I ore 
complete disaster overtakes the business Yet it 
inav be advisable th.it the business should be c . n i led 
on for a period In such a case* a iecciver is aj>- 
jKiintecl who is made manager also, and can* must 
be taken to scle< t a person conversant with and 
experienced in t lit* particular business Generally 
the judge njqioints the jhmsoii nominated by the 
jwty making the npplnatmn fm the tec eivcr, 
who must, howevc i, file an aflidav it as to the fitness 
of the jjerson whom he nominates, unless some 
good reason can be shown by the exposing party 
against his fitness, provision should ulwa\s be 
made in the debentures as to the ex.v t position 
of the receiver, fen it will clc pend upon tli.it whethc r 
the receiver is the agent ot the company or of the 
debenture-holders, and thus who |y the* juuty to 
whom he must look for his remuneration. 

'I he appointment of a receiver or manager of the 
propetty of a company is to be notified to the 
registrar of eomj>anies By (lie Coinjiames 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908 — 

" Section 94. — (1 ) If any jicrson obtains an order 
for the apjiointmeiit of a iecciver 01 manager of the 
|>roj)erty of a comjiany, or apjxnnts sue h a iecciver 
or manager under any powets contained in any 
instrument, he shall within seven davs from the 
date of the* order or of the apjxrnt merit under the 
j cowers contained in the lnstiument give notice* oi 
the fact to the registrar of comjrimes, and the 
registrar shall, on jmymcnt of the jwescubed fee, 
entfi the fact in the register c*f mortgages and 
c barges 

"(2) If any j>erson makes default in conqdying 
with the; requiurncnts of this Section he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five jtounds for every 
day during which the default continues 

"95 — (1 ) level y receiver or manage r of the 
property of a company who has been apj)ointed 
under the powers contained m any instrument, and 
who has taken possession, shall, once in every 
half-year while he remains in jiossession, and also 
on ceasing to act as receiver or manager, file with 
the legistrar of comj‘>anicb an abstract in the j > r c* - 
scribed form of his reccqds and j'n\ merits dating 
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the period to which the abstract relates, and shall 
also on ceasing to act as receiver or maipger file 
with the registrar notice to that cflect, and the 
registrar shall enter the notice in the register of 
mortgages and (barges 

" (2) Every receiver or manager who makes 
default in (omplving with the provisions of this 
Section shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds 

Power in England to* Appoint Special Manager. 

"161 — (1) Where the official receiver becomes 
the liquidator of a company, whether provisionally 
or otherwise, he may, if satisfied that the nature 
of the estate or business of the company, or the 
interests of thecrcditois or contributories generally, 
require the appointment of a special manager of 
the estate or business of the company other than 
himself, apply to the Court to, and the Court may 
on such applu ation, appoint a special manager 
thereof to act during such tune as the Court may 
direct, with sin h powers, including any of the 
[lowers of a i ceciver or manager, as may be entrusted 
to him by the Court 

' 1 (2) Ihc special manager shall give such 
secuntv and account in such manner as the Board 
of Trade direct 

" (3) The special manager shall icccivc such 
remuneration as may be fixed by the Coutt 

Power in Pnqland to Appoint Official Drawer as 

Receiver for Debenture Holders or Creditors. 

“ 162 Whole an application is made to the 
Com t to appoint a leeciver on behalf of the deben- 
ture holdets or other creditois of a company which 
is being wound up by the Court in England, llic 
olfmal km civ or may be so appointed ” 

A reioivei appointed by a inoitgagcc or incum- 
brancer and not by the coutt, has only the powers 
confeired on him by statute or agreement By 
the toi mor he has powei to rcceiv c all the income of 
the property of winch he is appointed receiver, by 
action, distrcCA, or otherwise, and to give receipts 
for payments He is entitled to chaige live per 
cent foi his remunei ation, unless a lowei rate is 
specified in his appointment All moneys received 
must he emplovcd first, in the discharge of lates, 
taxes, and outgoings , next, in payment of his own 
commission and of premiums on policies and for 
repairs, and then, in payment of the intei est on 
the moitgage If there is any balance it goes to 
the moitgage >r 

These mattcis aie of such extreme importance, 
that a pei son who is likely to be appointed as 
receiver should be made acquainted vvith his exact 
statutoi y position l he appointment, powers, 
remuneration, and duties of a receiver are thus set 
out in the Conveyancing and Law of Property Act, 
1881 — 

“Section 24 --(I) A mortgagee entitled to ap- 
point a receiver under the power in that behalf 
confeired by this Act shall not appoint a receiver 
until he has become entitled to exeiti.se the power 
of sale conferred by tins Act, but may then, by 
writing under his hand, appoint such peison as he 
thinks fit to be receiver. 

" (2) The receiver shall be deemed to be the 
agent of the mortgagor ; and the mortgagor shall 
be solely responsible for the icceiver’s acts or 
defaults, unless the mortgage deed otherwise 
provides 


“ (3) The receiver shall have power to demand 
and recover all the income of the property of which 
he is appointed receiver, by action, distress, or 
otherwise, in the name either of the mortgagor or 
of the mortgagee, to the full extent of the estate 
or interest which the mortgagor could dispose of, 
and to give effectual receipts, accordingly, for the 
same. ? 

“ (4) A person paying money to tfte receiver 
shall not be concerned to inquire whether any t case 
has happened to authorise the receiver to act. , 

'• (5) The receiver may be removed, and a fiew 
receiver may b e appointed, from time to time, by the 
mortgagee by writing under his hand 

" (6) The receiver shall be entitled to retain 
out of any money received by him, for his remunera- 
tion, and in satisfaction of all costs, charges, and 
expenses incurred by him as receiver, a commission 
at such rate, not exceeding five per centum on the 
gross amount of all money received, as is 
specified in lus appointment, and if no late is so 
specified, then at the rate of five per centum on that 
gross amount, or at such higher rate as the Court 
thinks fit to allow, on application made by him for 
that purpose 

“ (7) 1 he icccivcr shall, if so dim tec! in writing 
by the mortgagee, insuie and keep insuied against 
loss or damage by fit e, out of the money received 
by him, anv building, etfec ts, or propci ty c om prised 
in the mortgage, whether affixed to the freehold or 
not, being of an lnsuiable nature 

“(8) 1 lie receiver shall apply all money 
received b> him as follows (name!)) : 

" (fl) In disr harge of all rents, taxes, lates, and 
outgoings whatever affecting the* mortgaged 
propci ty , and 

“ (/;) In keeping down all annual sums or other 
payments, and the interest on all principal sums, 
having priority to the mortgage in light whereof 
he is reet Ivor , and 

" (c) In payment of his commission, and ot the 
premiums on lire, life, or other insuianc es, if any, 
properly payable under the mortgage deed or 
under this A<’ t, and the cost of executing necessary 
or propel i e pairs directed in writing by the 
mortgagee , and 

“ (d) In payment of the tnferest accruing due 
in respect of any principal money due under the 
mortgage : 

and shall pay the lestdue of the money received by 
him to the person who, but for the possession of 
the i ceeivcr, would have Hl’cn entitled to receive 
the in< ome of the moit gaged property, or who is 
otherwise entitled to that property ” (See 
Mor rc. vge )° 

The appointment of a receiver by a mottgagee 
saves the latter from/nany risks in connection with 
the mortgaged propci ty to which he would be 
exposed if he lu nisei f went into possession. 

RECEIVER, OFFICIAL. — # (Sce Official 

Ri.cmvfr ) 

RECEIVER OF STOLEN GOODS . — Anv person 
who receives any chattel, money, or other propel ty 
whatsoever, the stealing, obtaining, embezzling, or 
disposing of wine h is a felony, either at common 
law or by virtue of the larceny Act, 1916, knowing 
the same to have been feloniously stolen, obtained, 
embezzled, oi disposed of, is himself guilty of 
felony 

The receiving of stolen goods is an extremely 
common otdcnce, and as it often happens that the 
actual thief is not able to be taken red-handed, 
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justice would be frequently defeated unless the 
offence of receiving was put prominently forward 
This is so much so that when a person is charged 
with theft there is always second count added 
that he received the goods well knowing them to 
have been stolen. Then, if the theft itself cannot 
be Brought home to the prisoner he may be 
convicted on the second count 

In all cases of receiving it must be pioved, first 
of all, that* the goods, etc , weie taken out of the 
possession of the owner. Then if the stolen goods 
ar^ found within a short period alter the l.uceny in 
the* possession of a pci son, that person must show 
how he betaine possessed of them I he burden ot 
proof (q v ) is upon hnn If lie satisfies the court 
that he came by them honestly, all well and good , 
but if not, he is guilty of a substantive lelony 

When stolen goods arc found upon an accused 
person, a scaic h warrant (./ v ) mav be obtained, 
under which the law will authorise the dwelling- 
plate of the accused being seaiclud, m ordei to 
discover, it possible, any other proper t\ which may 
have been stolen 

Under certain 1 11 cumstanccs, into which it is 
unnecessary toentei, as it concerns juactue and 
proredute.a pnsonet charged with t ei civ mg may be 
dealt with b\ a t ourt of suinmai v jut isdiction (./ v ) 

RECEIYINTJ NOT US. — These ate the documents 
whu h aie addiessed by a shipper to the chief officer 
of a ship, requesting hnn to take on board certain 
spec ifie 1 goods 

liKCTTYINO ORDER. — A bankiuptcy petition 
results m what is called a “ receiving oidei " if the 
pravtT of the petition i> gianted , and the older 
will be made on the petition uthei of a ci editor or 
of the dc'btofc himself 1 he oidei depnves uechtois 
of then remedies against the tlebtoi After it is 
made, no ci editor to whom the tlebtoi is indebted 
m respect ot any debt piovablr in bankruptcy has 
any remedy against the propet ty or poison of the 
debtoi in respect of the debt, nor tan he toinmeme 
anv at turn or othci legal pi oceedings unless with 
leave of the court, and on such terms as the couit 
may impose Nevertheless a receiving order chics 
not affect the power of any secured creditor to 
realise or otherwise deal with his security in the 
same rnannei as lie would have been entitled to 
realise oi deal with it had this part of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act not been passed. Further, it does not 
operate as a stay of an action already commenced, 
although it will prevent the plaintiff in such an 
action obtaining execution on his judgment Nor 
does a receiving order*enable a debtor to es< ape 
imprisonment for non-payment of trust moneys 
• Upon a receiving older being made, the oih< lal 
receive! is constituted receiver of fhe debtor’s 
property. He may also cxctcise the powers of an 
mtenm receiver if the couit sy orders, and where 
there is an adjudication, he is intcmn receivei until 
the trustee is appointed. Again, if there is no 
“^adjudication, or a vacancy m the oflice of trustee, 
the official receiver can exercise the functions of 
the trustee. The fact that there is an li ish or Sc otc h 
bankruptcy in existence does not limit English 
jurisdiction to make a receiving order. 

A receiving order is prepared by the registrar. 
If made on a creditor's petition, it must describe 
the nature and date of the alleged ac t of bank- 
ruptcy, while it must also require the debtoi to 
attend before the official receiver at the proper 
time. It is tho duty of the official receiver to cause 
a copy of the order to be seivcd on the debtor 


The fact of a receiving order having been made is 
communicated to the Board of Trade by the proper 
o. freer, and is then advertised. 

If the act of bankruptcy u|x>n which the receiving 
order is to be founded is failure to comply with the 
conditions of a bankiuptcy notice, the court has 
no power to make the order if the bankrupt is 
taking steps to have the notice set aside. It the 
creditor who is seeking to have the Older made is 
unsuccessful, he must bear the costs; but if an 
Older is made', tken the cost* are to be taxed, and 
are payable ont of the picnecds of the estate in 
the rnannei provided foi by the' i tiles 

Where apjilication is made' to the couit foi the 
committal to prison of a debtoi who has made 
default in payment of any debt, or instalment of 
any debt due from him m pm Miami' ot any ordei 
or judgment, t lie court may decline' to commit, 
and m lieu thereof, with the consent of the judg- 
ment 1 1 editor, may make a iec living older against 
the debtor In such a case the debtm is deemed 
to have committed an act of banlmijitiy An 
order in lieu of committal can only be applied for 
by a judgment, creditor, and it cannot be made 
without pi oof of the debtor's means 

An ajipeal lies against a iec living oidei The 
notice of appeal must be served, and the appeal 
must be a< tu.illy set down for luaiing within 
t\vent\ -one days 

'1 hi' c licumstnnces m whu h a receiving older 
may be rescinded in annulled aie bnrlly these: 
If it appeals to the court by vvhn h mu h older was 
made, upon an application by tie* olti< lal receiver, 
or any creditor ot othei peisons mtucsted, that a 
majonty ot the creditors aie lesidrnt m Scotland 
or Iicland, and that, from the situation ot the 
property cm other causes, lus estate and eliocts 
ought to be clisti lbuted among the creditor, undci 
the Bankrupt Laws of Scotland cm Ireland, the 
court, aftei such unpin y as to it shall .seem fit, 
may rescind the iec eivmg ordei and stay all pio- 
cerdings on, or dismiss the pci i f ion upon such 
terms, if any, as the couit may think fit. A 
receiving older will also be ies<indrd or annulled 
where the couit sanctions a composition oi scheme, 
(See Composition ok Scheme. oe Arrancu ment.) 

Again, the court may rescind tin' order on the 
representation of the* u editors, but it may decline 
to rescind if the ofliual receiver opposes because he 
is not satisfied with the debtor’s ronduc t. Amongst 
other things, the conduct of the debtor and the 
causes of his insolvency must be closely con- 
sidered An order was rescinded wdiere the debtoi ’s 
father had paid the creditors 10s in the £, and 
they had withdrawn their proofs and released the 
debtor, but rescission was refused, although the 
debtor had paid tho petitioning creditor’s costs and 
debt, and had obtained his consent to the order 
being res imled. It is a matter tor ^he absolute dis- 
cretion of the ccuirt in each particular case In 
one case the court rescinded an order vvheie the 
debtor was undischarged under three previous 
bankruptcies, in two of which lie had himself 
petitioned with the view of evading committal 
orders That was on the ground that the receiving 
order was an abuse of the process of t he court. 

The following are the sections ot the- Bankrupt< y 
Act, 1914, which deal with the bankiujTcy petition 
and the making of a ieceiving order — 

jurisdiction to make Receiving Ordtr 

“ 3. Subject to theconditions hereinafter specified, 
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if a debtor commits an act of bankruptcy the 
Court may, on a bankruptcy petition being pre- 
sented either bv a u editor or by the debtor, make 
an order, in this A< t called a receiving order, for 
the protection of^thc estate. 

Conditions un which Creditor may Petition. 

"4 __(]) a creditor shall not be entitled to 
present a bankruptcy petition against a debtor 
unless— 

“ (a) The debt Giving by the debtor to the 
petitioning ireditor, or, if two of more creditors 
join in the pitition, the aggregate amount of 
debts owing to the seveial jietitioning creditors, 
amounts to fifty pounds, and 

" (/;) I lie debt is a liquidated sum, payable 
either immediately or at some certain future 
time, and 

“ (r) 'l he ai t of bankrupt! y on whu h the peti- 
tion is gi oundt d lias <k curred within thiee months 
befoie the pi escalation of the petition, and 
“(d) The debtor is donut lied in Fngland, or, 
within a year befoie the date of the presentation 
of the petition, has oidinanly ic sided or had a 
dwelling-house or jilace of business in Fngland, 
or (except in tin' c a ,e of a pervm domu lied m 
Siotlmd or Inland, or a turn or paitneixlup 
having itspiuuip.il pkuc of lnisuussin Scotland 
or Inland) ha-, earned on business m Fngland, 
pet -.onally or bv means of an agent c»r managu, 
or (except as afore -.aid) is ot within t h< * same 
peiiod hi-> been a membei of a him oi paitnei- 
slu.p of prisons wliudi has caiiied on business m 
Fngland by means of a paitnea or paitneio, or 
an agent or manager, 

Nor, where a deed of auangi'memt has been 
executed, shall a cicelitor be entitled to pie sent 
a bankiuptiN pe tit ion founded on the' execution 
of the 1 dee d, oi on an\ otlu 1 ae t e ommitted by the 
debt oi in the* coiiise or for the purpose* of the pio- 
( codings piehuimaiy to the* execution of the 
deed, m eases wheto he is prohibited liom so 
doing, bv the law tor the time* being in force 
u luting to deeds of uiiungcment 
“ (2) 11 the- petitioning ci editor is a secured 
< reditor, he must, m his petition, eitliei state that 
he is willing to gi\c up his security for the benefit 
of the crcditois in the event of the debtor being 
adjudged bankrupt, or give an estimate of the value 
of his senility. In the lattei case, he may be ad- 
mitted as a petitioning ei editor to the extent of 
the balance of the debt due to him, after deducting 
the value so estimated in the same manner as if he 
were an unsecured creditor. 

Proceedings and Order on Creditor's Petition. 

“ 5 — (1) A creditor’s petition shall be verified 
by affidavit of the creditor, or of some person on 
his behalf having knowledge of the facts, and 
served in the prt'sc ubed manner 

“ (2) At the hearing the Court shall iequire 
proof of the debt of the petitioning ci editor, of the 
stu \ no of the petition, and of the act of bankruptcy, 
or, if Hem' than one act of bankruptcy is alleged 
lu the petition, of some one ot the alleged acts of 
bankruptcy, and, if satisfied with the proof, may 
make a lecon mg order in pursuance ot the petition. 

“ (d) If the Court is not satisfied with the proof 
t of the petitioning cieditor’s debt, or ot the act of 
l>ankiupt(\, oi of the sci vice ot the petition, or is 
satisfied bv the debtor that he is able to pay his 
debts, or that for other sufficient cause no order 
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ought to be made, the Court may dismiss the 
petition 

“ (4) When the act of bankruptcy relied on is 
non-compliance withal bankruptcy not id? to pay, 
secure, or compound for a judgment debt, or sum, 
ordered to be paid, the Court mav, if it thinks tit, 
stay or dismiss the petition on the giound that an 
appeal is pending from the judgment or order. 

“ (5) Where the debtor appears on t!?j petition, 
and denies that he is indebted to the petitioner, 
or that he is indebted to such a sum as would 
justify the petitioner in presenting a petition 
against him, the Court, on sui h suuntv (if am) 
being given as the Couit may iequue fin pmment 
to the petitioner ot an\ <h bt which mav be estab- 
lished ugauist him in due course of l.ivv, and of the 
costs of establishing the debt, mav, instead ol di-- 
niissing the petition, stay .ill proceedings on the 
petition loi stub turn* as mav be r<qmud t >r 
tnal of the qu< stum lclatmg to the d< bt 

“(b) W hui pioceedmgs are staved, the Court 
inu>, d 1>\ ii .wan of the delav <ausi cl bv the slav 
ot juoceedim’s or toi anv other eaiise it thinks just, 
make a lecuvmg older on the pt tiling ot some 
other ueditoi, and shall thiieupon dismiss, on 
such temis as it thinks pist, the' pttitmn la whuli 
plot n dings have la e ii staved as aloic^u l 

(7) A euditoi’s pttition shall nut, aft(i pre- 
sentment, be* witlubawn without the have ol the 
Court. 

Debtor's Petition and Order Tim con. 

“ b — (1) A debitor’s petition shall allege that 
the debtor is unable to pay Ins debts, and the 
presentation then of shall be deemed an act of 
bankruptcy without the pi cvioux filing itv the debtor 
of any de< luxation of inability to j >ay lm debts, and 
the Com t shall thereupon make a lcieivmg older. 

“(2) A debtor’s petition shall nol , after 
presentment, be withdrawn without the* leave of 
the Couit. 

Effect of Receiving Outer. 

“ 7 — (l) On the making of a leceiving ordei an 
official receiver shall be theieby constituted icceiver 
of the propei ty ot the debtor, and thereafter, except 
as directed by this Act, no c r editor to whom the 
debtor is indebted in respet t of any debt provable 
in bankruptcy shall have any remedy against the 
property or person of tlu* debtor in respect of the* 
debt, or shall commence any action or other legal 
proceedings unless with the leave of the Court and 
on such terms as the Court may impose 

“ (2) But this section shall not affect the 
power of any secured creditor to realise or otherwise 
deal with his security in the same mannei as he 
would have been entitled to realise or deal wuth it 
if this Section had net been passed 

Discretionary Powers as to Appointment of 
Receiver and Stay of Proceedings. 

“ 8 —(l) The Court may, if it is shown to be 
necessary for the protection of the estate, at any 
time after the presentation of a banki upti y jietition, 
and before a receiving order is made, appoint the 
official receiver to be interim i ecciver of the property 
of the debtor, or of any part thereof, and direct him 
to take immediate possession thcieof or of any 
part thereof ” 

The official receiver may, if necessary, appoint a 
special manager of a debtor’s estate to act until a 
trustee is appointed. (Section 10 ) 
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Every receiving order must be gazetted, and 
advertised in a local paper. (Section 1 1 ) 

Debtor's Statement of Affatrs. 

“ 14.— *(1) Where a receding order is made 
against a debtor, he shall make out and submit to 
the official leceiver a statement of and m relation 
to his affairs in the prescribed form, venfied by 
affidavit, and showing the particulars of the debtor’s 
assets, debts, and liabilities, the names, lesulenccs, 
and oerfi lotions of his creditors, the securities held 
by yiem respectively, the dates when the seeunlics 
vysr l espectively given, and su< h further oi other 
information a •. may be prescribed oi as t lie official 
receiver may icquire 

“(2) The statement shall be so submittid 
vvitlnn the following times, namely — 

" (l) If the oi dei is made on the petition of the 
debtor, within three da\s from the date of the 
ordc i 

“ (li) If the older is made on the petition of 
a creditor, within se\ c n dav s from the date of 
the oi der." 

Hut the i our t may, in either case, for special 
reasons, extend the time 

“(d) If the dehtoi fail? without leusonablc 
excuse* to comply with the i eejun ciin nts oi this 
Sec tion, the Court may, on the application of the 
official ie< eiver, or of any cieditoi, adjudge lnm 
banki upt 

“(1) Any pei son slating himself m wilting to 
be a creditor erf the banki upt may, pei finally m 
by agent, mspcst this state merit at all reasonable 
tunes, and tala' anv copy thereof or extract there- 
from, but any per son mitt ut liiully so stating lumself 
to be a creditor shall be guilty of a contempt of 
Com t, and Miall be punishable accordingh on the 
applrc alion of the tr u^toe or oiln ml ree ei\ ci " (See 
Hankruimc v ) 

RKCIPKOflTY. — This is a term which lias been 
much used in the conti o\ cisies winch have arisen 
in modern turns ia connection with the fanff wars 
between nations It signifies a spec les of arrange- 
ment between eountnes by which an agreement is 
at rived at that each will admit the goods of the 
other upon special terms, although a high tariff 
may more or less exc lude the goods of other coun- 
tries Although, as stated above, file question of 
reciprocity lias come much in to 4 vogue in recent 
times, the principle w r as put forward in a pro- 
minent manner in the early part of the* nineteenth 
century, especially in rc latum to shipping, at the 
time when M r Hu.-,kissyn, v ho was a most strenuous 
advocate of the theory, was President of the Board 
of Trade lie was strongly of opinion that the 
one wav of lighting hostile foreign tariffs was by 
the imposition of retaliatory tarnis ft has been 
maintained that, by the adoption of lu ce Trade (q v.), 
Great Britain has placed herself in sue li a position 
that she can no longei bargain on the lines of 
reciproc lty. This assumption led to the use of the 
Pan Traders, people udio were oppose'd to “ one- 
sided free trade, “ and who have advocated retalia- 
tory measures in older to bung about Pice Trade in 
reality. There is no doubt that when luce Tiadc 
was adopted by Great Britain it was expe< feel that 
other nations would follow suit, ami that she 
woul 1 be granted reciprocity in tins way. As a 
inattei of history tins has not taken [date 'J he 
majoiity of those who have favoured usiprocity 
and fair trade have now placed themselves under the 
banner of Tariff Reform (q v ). 


RECOGNISANCE. — Tins is a legal teim signifying 
an acknowledgment of a debt which is due to the 
Crown. When a case comes be foie a court of 
summary jurisdiction { qv .), in the shape of a pre- 
liminary trial, the witnesses who give their evi- 
dence, and whose evidence is taken down in 
writing — the whole of the evidence fotmtng what 
are called the depositions— ai e bound over in 
their own leeognisances to appear and to give 
evidence* at the assizes or the quailei sessions to 
wlmh the prisoner is comnyttod bu trial Again, 
if a man gees b.ul for anollicu, he is bound over m 
recognisances to pioduce file* hod\ of tlu* pnsoner 
ill due touese lot tn.il A prison*;! is jiequenth 
bound ov<i m lus own i t*c ognis.uu es, citliei to 
appear at some future trine to take lm tnal oi to 
keep the peace All these* constitute* debts due to 
the Crown, and tluv bee otne due immediately 
if the' e onditions me* not stm tly 1 u It 1 1 Uu 1 

REf'ONSTKIK'TION*— A joint slock <ompan\ 
may often find itse'lt in a state’ ol e niban assment 
tluoiigh lack ol capital oi thioiifh othci eiuum- 
stane es, and mav elesire* to expand its operations in 
vaneuis wavs \gam, time* may be a ilesiic* to 
amalgamate with one* or moie e it lie i companies, 
and thus nieige* #ve*ial businesses into oru* new 
company 'llns is earned out by means ot wh.it 
is known as i es oust i u< tion I he old e oinpany is 
fust ol all wound up, gemiullv \ olunlui dv, and a 
new company is established 1 h< old business is 
sold to tlie new e oinpany wine li 1 1 to l.e* e st ablished, 
ami, in oi deu to elite) this, a powi is sometimes 
nisei tecl m tlie mcumeiamlum ol .i . '<h nition. 

Anothei method is under See tion |‘>2 of tlie 
C< nil panics (C'e msolid.it ion) A< t , 1 c >( >S . w I in li t cpl.ie e s 
Sections 1 (i 1 and 182 of the ( omp.ums Act, 18(12 
Very careful icfeicnee* sliould be made to this 
section, and its pi ov isions must e .uelullv be* studied 
It is as follows — 

“ (I) When* a < ompanv is pioposed to be, oi 
lb in eouise* of being, wound up altogether vol- 
untarily, and the whole* oi pat t of its business or 
piope*ity is proposed to b<* ti.inste i n <1 or sold 
to another company (in tins se*e fjon called the 
transferee company), the liquidator of the first- 
mentioned company (in this section < ailed the 
transferor company) may, with the sanction of a 
special resolution of that company, conferring 
either a genet al authority on the liquidator 
or an authority in respect of any jiarlicular 
arrangement, receive in compensation or jiart 
compensation for the transfer oi sale, shares, 
policies, or other like intcicsts in the transferee 
company, for distribution among the* members of 
the transferor company, or may enter into any 
other arrangement whereby the members of the 
transferor company may, in lieu of receiving 
cash, shares, policies, or other like; interests, or in 
addition thereto, participate in the profits of 
or receive any other benefit from the transferee 
company. 

“ (2) Any sale or arrangement m jiursuanee 
of this section shall he binehng on the members 
of the transferor company. 

“ (3) If any member of the tiansfeioi company 
who did not vote in favour of the special resolu- 
tion at either of the meetings held foi passing 
and confnmmg the same, expresses his dissent 
therefrom in wilting addressed to the.* liquidator, 
and left at the registered ollie e of the company' 
within seven days after the confirmation of the 
resolution, he may requite the liquidator eithei 
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to abstain from carrying the resolution into 
cffe<t, or to purchase his interest at a price to 
be determiner! by agreement or by arbitration in 
manner provided by this section. 

" (4) If the liquidator elects to purchase the 
member’s interest, the purchase money must be 
p ;u d hefote the company is dissolved, and be 
raised by the liquidator in such manner as may 
be detei mined by spe< ul resolution 

" (5) A special resolution shall not be invalid 
for the purposes of thjs section by reason that it is 
passed before or ( on< uricntly with a iesolution 
loi winding up the < ompany, or for appointing 
liquidators, but, if an order is made within 
a yt at foi winding up the company by or subject 
to the supervision of the court the special 
resolution shall not be valid unless sanctioned 
by t Ik t oui t 

“ (fi) l*oi tin* j nit poses ot an arbitration under 
this station the provisions of the Companies 
Clausi s Consolidation Act, 1845, or, in the ( ase 
of a winding up in Scotland, the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, with 
respect to the settlement of disputes by aibitra- 
tion, shall be incorporated with this Act , and in 
the constitution of those piovisions this Act 
shall be det med to be the spe< lal A< t, and 
“the company” shall mean the transfnoi 
company, and any appointment by the said 
incorporated provisions directed to be made 
under the hand of the secretary, or any two of 
the dnectois, may be made* under the* hand of 
the liquidator oi if there is more than one 
liquidator then of any two or mote of the 

liquidators ” 

As to “ i ec onstt action ” and “amalgamation,” 
the* head note of In South African Supply and 
Cold Storage, ('ompany, 1904, 2 Ch 208, may be 
quoted: “Neither ‘ t econstruction ' nor ‘amal- 
gamation ’ has any definite* legal meaning Each 
woicl is a commercial and not a legal term, and 
even as a commercial term has no exact definite 
meaning Where an undertaking is being carried 
on by a company, and is in substance piescrved 
and transferred not to an outsidei but to anothet 
company, consisting substantially of the same share- 
holders, with a view to its being continued by the 
tiansfcree company, that is a reconstruction , and 
it is none the less a lcconsti lie tion because all its 
assets do not pass to the new or lesusiitatcd com- 
pany, and all the shareholders of the transferor 
company are not shareholders in the transferee 
company, and the liabilities of the transferor com 
pany are not taken over by the tiansfeiee company. 
To constitute ‘ amalgamation ’ there must be a 
blending of substantially two or more existing 
undertakings into one undertaking, the shaieholders 
of each blending company becoming substantially 
the sharcholdeis in the company which holds the 
blended undertakings , and there may be amal- 
gamation either by the transfei of two or more 
undertakings to a now company, or by the transfer 
of one ot more undet takings to an existing company. 
It is not necessary that a resolution foi winding up 
should refer to * reconstiuction 'or ‘ amalgamation,’ 
in order to constitute a ‘ winding up foi the purpose 
of reconstruction or amalgamation,’ but the purpose 
of the winding lip may be gathered from the whole 
of the circumstances winch result in reconstruction 
or amalgamation ” 

Reconstruction can take place in certain cases 
without the necessity of winding up under the 
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powers given in Section 120 of the Companies Act, 
1908 

RECONVEYANCE. — When land is mortgaged, 
the legal mortgage {qy.) t conveys the legal estate 
in the land from the mortgagor to the mortgagee 
When, however, the debt which is created is repaid, 
the mortgagee transfers the land again to the mort- 
gagor by means of what is called a reconveyance 
But if there is no reconveyance, and after the 
mortgage debt has been repaid the mortpa^or is in 
actual possession, he gets the legal estate re-vested 
in him after a period of twelve yeais by i c as oft of 
the Statutes of Limitation (Sec Limitation* 
Statutes of) 

Wheie land has been mortgaged to a building 
society, the receipt of the society on the moitgage 
deed itself acts as a reconveyance of the property 
mentioned in the deed Such a reconveyance is 
exempt from stamp duty. 

Where a mortgagoi is entitled to redeem, he has, 
by virtue of the Conveyancing and Law of Piopeity 
Act, 1881, power to require the mortgagee, instead 
of reconveying, to assign the mortgage debt and 
convey the mortgaged pioperty to any third person. 

In the rase of an equitable mortgage, when the 
debt is lepaid, no reconveyance is necessary As a 
second mortgage is an equitable moitgage the same 
rematk applies, but theie should be an oidmaiv 
stamped receipt showing that the monev has been 
repaid 

The stamp duty upon a reconveyance is sixpence 
for evety / 100, and functional part of £ 1 00, of the 
total amount of the money 7 at any time secured 
(See Mokkiaoe ) 

RECORD, C01 RT OF. — (Sec Court of Record ) 

RECORDER — 'I Ins is a judicial offirci, whose 
legal position is now concerned vvifh uimtnal 
mattns affecting the borough to which lie is 
appointed Theie are othei matteis, especially 
rating, which arc* icfeiied to lum by way 7 of appeal 
His ceiemomal duties are few, the most linpoitant 
being that of leading the address of the borough 
to the Soveicign whcnevci a state visit is paid to 
the borough 

The recorder of a borough piesides at quarter 
sessions ( qv ). He is appointed by the Crown 
on the advice of the Home Secretary He must be 
a barnstei of at least five years' standing In 
practice, no hamster is appointed unless he is 
also a member of the circuit {q v ) in which the 
borough is situated The salaries of recorders 
vary greatly, and they are paid by the borough 
council By the Municipal Corporation Act, 1882, 
the amount is fixed by the Home Secretary, but 
the sum must not exceed that which the council 
has declared* itself willing to pay in the petition 
presented to the Government for the establishment 
of a court of quaiter sessions With the consent 
of the Home Sccretarf the salary may be increased 
In certain boroughs, but very few, the salary is 
nil, whilst in others, particularly Liverpool and 
Manchester, the remuneration • is exceedingly 
handsome for the amount of work that has to be 
done. 

The Recorder of the City of London occupies a 
peculiar position. He is appointed by the Aldermen 
of the City of London but he cannot act until 
the appointment is confirmed by the Crown. His 
salary is /4.000 a year. His position is little inferior 
to that of a judge of the High Couit. He 19 the 
principal judge of the Mayor's Court {q v.), and he is 
also one of the judges at the Central Criminal 



or StfcCONVfcYANCfc or MORTGAGED lRasSHOLDS by indorsement ok th* mortgage onto] 

THIS INDENTURE made the day of One 

thousand nine hundred and 

BETWEEN the within-named Alfred Brown of the one part and 
the within-named Charles Dixon of the other part 

WITNESSETH that in consideration of all interest on the 
within-mentioned sum of £2000 having been paid up to the date 
of fhese presents and of the sum of £2000 now paid by the said 
Charles Dixon to the said Alfred Brown (the receipt whereof the 
said Alfred Brown doth -hereby acknowledge as being in full 
discharge of all principal moneys and interest secured by or now 
owing under the wi thin-written indenture) the said Alfred Brown 
AS MORTGAGEE doth hereby ASSIGN SURRENDER AND RELEASE unto the 
said Charles Dixon 

ALL AND SINGULAR the hereditaments and premises comprised 
in or demised (1) by the within-written indenture or which are 
now by any means vested in the said Alfred Brown subject to 
redemption by virtue of the said indenture (2) to the intent that 
the term of years granted by the within-written indenture may 
merge in the term of years granted by the within-recited inden- 
ture of lease and become extinguished and that the said heredita- 
ments and premises may henceforth be held by the said Charles 
Dixon his* executors administrators and assigns discharged from 
the said sum of £2000 and the interest thereon and all moneys 
now or at any time owing on the security of the within-written 
indenture and from all charges claims and demands thereunder or 
otherwise howsoever 


IN WITNESS whereof the said parties hereto have hereunto 
set their respective hands and seals the day and year first 
above written # 


ALFRED BROWN 



CHARLES DIXON 


(1) If, the mortgage was by assignment, substitute 
’assigned" for "demised." 

(2) If the mortgage was by assignment, say: 

"TO HOLD the said hereditaments and premises hereby assigned 

UNTO the said Charles Dixon his executors administrators and 
assigns for all the residue now unexpired of the term of years 
granted by and subject to the rent and covenants by the lessee, 
reserved by and contained in the within-written indenture of 
lease" 
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Court. He charges the grand jury at the sittings 
of the latter (but see Jury), but, in practice, he 
cannot try the more serious charges, such ns murder 
or manslaughter. Ceremonially lie is the otlieial 
spokesman of the Corporation^! the City of London 
RECORDS, — -These are the whole collection of 
documents of a public nature, which have reference 
to the hhfory and the government of the nation 
By the Public Record Office Act, IS38, they are 
defined # as "all rolls, records, wills, piov codings, 
decrees, Bills, warrants, ai counts, papeis, and 
documents whatsoever of a publu nature belonging 
te His Majesty.''' Fomicrly these records weie 
scattered about In 'various parts of the tountry, 
but after 1838 they were collet ted and plated 
under the control of the Master of the Rolls [q v ), 
who was made Keeper of the Public Records l hev 
are now deposited in the Record Office, a building 
between Chancei y Lane and Fetter I.ane. 1 lie 
earliest of the records is Domesday Book. Special 
facilities art* granted to prisons who requue to 
consult JJiein upon good cause bring shown in the 
appln ation. 

lhe retools relating to St otl.ind are deposited 
in the Oeneral Register House in Fdmburgh, 
which is under the tontrol of the Lord Clerk Regis- 
ter, and those relating to li eland are kept m the 
Irish Rubin Record Ollicc in Dublin, the nominal 
custodian being the Irish Master of the Rolls 

RECOURSE. — laterally, a i unning back (bee 
S\ns Ricours, Wiiiiout Recourse ) 

RECOVERY OF HERTS. — Hie extended credit 
that is now allowed in almost all kinds ot business 
is responsible for the diiliculties cnruunteied in 
rccovenng debts from a certain < lass of trades s, who 
widen the range of their liabilities and frequently 
end in the fbankrupb v vouit The only effective 
way of recoveung debts expeditiously is by using 
the maelnnery of the High Court (sec Order XIV), 
or of tlK* County Court (see Deeaui r Summons). 
Provided the debt is a liquidated amount, such as 
liability on a bill "f ext lunge or for goods sold and 
delivered, and it is known that there is no tenable 
defeme likely to be set up, the High Couit should 
be made use of when the debt is {20 and upwards, 
the County Couit being the foium c hosen when the 
amount sued for is less than that sum 'J he pro- 
cedure to be followed m each case is su flit icntly 
indicated in the two arth les to which refciem e has 
just been made # 

In all eases, however, a creditor should not be 
in too great a hurry to commence proceedings 
against his debtor Application should be made 
for the debt first of alfr by the creditor, arid if tins 
is without avail a sole itor should be instructed to 
apply, and to intimate that legal proceedings will 
be commenced unless the debt is pan* There are 
m existence certain trading associations whir h 
undertake the collection of debts, and theie are 
likewise agents who make debt collection a part of 
their business. For whatever work is done in the 
way of collection the creditor is responsible for 
the payment of the expenses incurred. And if a 
solicitor is employed, the liability to pay the amount 
demanded, as a matter of course, by the solicitor 
as his charges is not a debt of the debtor but of 
the creditor who has engaged him. Take a concrete 
case. A is a creditor of Q for an amount of {25. 
A applies to B for payment, and not being able to 
obtain the amount he engages a solicitor to collect 
the debt. The solicitor writes to B demanding 
the money, and frequently adds something to the 


following effect : " Unless the above amount, 

together with my charges, amounting to , is 

paid by Wednesday next, legal proceedings will 
be commenced against you." It 13 thinks that the 
time has now arrived for wiping out his indebted- 
ness, he can pay the £1$ and entirely ignore the 
solicitor’s charges. These must be paid by A, who 
has employed the solicitor. 

In taking legal pan codings loi the uvovery of 
debts, the u editor should always carefully consider 
the position ot the debtor, and ascertain as far as 
possible whether he is likely to obtain anything by 
a judgment. Of <ouise theie au always the 
methods of cxcrution, judgment summons, an 1 
under certain conditions, banktuj'by piocecdiugs 
which can be put in tone Unless, however, theie 
is something tangible to be gained, or unless the 
cieditoi is likely by pioceeding against l In* debtor 
to put a stop to moie ni less fiaiululeut dealings 
and by so doing to confer a benefit upon the public, 
he had better look upon his debt ns a bad one 
and refiam fiom spending money uselessly. 

RECOVERY OF PREMISES. — On 1 he termina- 
tion of a tenam y, whethei the same is treated by 
a lease <>i by an agreement, the lundloid is entitled 
to the delivery uj> of the premises whit h have been 
demised Also the lamlloi d is entitled to possession 
it there lias been a bteach ot any of the tovenanfs 
of the lease oi agi cement by which a forfeiture is 
created, though in fins latter < asr the tenant can 
generally obtain relief if he desites to do so, unless 
the bleat h has been occasioned by assignment or 
under letting, or by the bankiuptcy of the tenant 
(There is a further exemption in the t ase of a 
mining lease whit h does not, hovvrvti, need any 
mention here) 3 he landlord having t ho right to 
ro-entei the tenant should give up quiet possession 
If he refuses to do so, the lamlloi d <nu re-enter on 
his own account if the le-entrv can be elfet ted 
peaceably. But although it is a case of r e-taking 
possession of what is strn fly and legally the estate 
of the landlord, no re-entry can be made by foice 
To attempt a re-entry m this fashion is an irnln t- 
able offence. The proper course to adopt is to 
piocurc the assistance of the law ay means of an 
action in the High Couit, the County Court, or 
summarily in the Police Court It the annual 
value or the actual rental of the* premises is over 
/1 00, the case must be taken to the High Court. 
If the annual value or the actual lental is less than 
{100, the County Couit is the propel forum for 
seeking relief. Should the case be a very c leaf and 
sti aightforward one, and not likely to be contested 
on any substantial ground, the lamlloi d may pro- 
ceed under Order XIV [q v ). But he must be vei y 
certain of his ground, otherwise, if the {100 limit 
is not reached, there is always a danger as to the 
question of costs, even in case of success. When 
the case goes to trial either in the High Court or 
the County Court the landh*rd#must prove his 
title and also that he is entitled to judgment foi 
possession, on the giound either that the tenam y 
has teiminated by effluxion of time or by notice, or 
that there has been a forfeiture. The tenant, aftci 
such a judgment, will be ejected by an officer of 
the law, though it is the common practic e for the 
court to allow a certain number of days to elapse 
before the ejectment takes place. The summary 
method in a police court is adopted where the 
annual rental of the premises does not ox< eed (20 s 
and the term is for a period not extending seven 
years. In such a case the landlord may summon 
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the tenant, after giving him seven clear days' 
notice, before the justices, and the justices arc 
empowered to issue a warrant authonsing the 
constable of the distru t to eject the tenant and to 
give possession to the landloid When the warrant 
has been issmd, the < onstable is only entitled to 
cntci in and upon the premises between the houis 
of nine ,i m and foiii p m A wai i aid issued by the 
justicis only remains in foice foi a jk nod of three 
months As to when the landloid seeks to obtain 
possession of jjienuscs which have been quitted bv 
a b'liant, but vvhos*' tenant y has not expired, see 
I)i m in i n 1 ’ulmim **. 

1 tu lore going must be read with recent legisla- 
tion n ,tiu ting the landloid's light to contract 
Inly us to the picmises’he owns Ey various 
At ts the powti to on so rents and to terminate 
tut, unus ha. l)i mi restricted Originally these 
\t t . vo ie b iiiporar v in 1 1 tv is, but by flic Increase 
ol K i nt a in 1 \ioitcMgf Interest ( Restrictions] \ct, 
10-20, tin lonner < mei gem \ legislation is icpcah d, 
and the new \< t aim-, at jireventing jMohteering in 
tin smaller classes of house piopertv, partly bv 
It 'i buldiiig the muease o( rent payable by tenants 
m pow ■.siou, and partly by piolnlutmg landlords 
bom (vutmg It nants and lilting the housi s to 
otlic i > bom v hour luglu t rents mav be th inanded, 

.mil guuiallv hum unnecess.uil\ disturbing tenants 
in oi < upution 

1 hi. new \ct is to continue m toicr until 24th 
| cue, 1923, e\eejit in thi‘ i .ist. ot business piemises 
not als> us d as dwelling houses, vvluie the date 
is 21th June 1921 It a landlord now uquues 
jio-.se .sum, he must take the matin b> the ( ountv 
( ouit, and Hit' |ut|ge mas u->e his <|i .cieliou as to 
w In t her or not he makes an ejuumnt older Jn 
am cast the judge < annot make an ordei c\cej>t 
on leitam gioiunls, such as non-j\i\ mtnl ot the 
nut, oi bitaih ol the agreement ot tenancy, or 
i imiimttiiig a nuisaiui oi damage \notlur 
mound toi ejectment i ■> when the landloid lequms 
tin tiiunt’s limi.i' tor himsi.lt or some pc i son 
l><<r, t jult tending with Inin or m Ins unjiloy, and 
th*ie is itasonablc alternative at < oinmodation 
available to tk* tenant I'heie an itit.un cases 
wlieie the existent e ot alternative accommodation 
is not tiquuid, hut toi lull th tall-, tin ii.nlil is 
ietommendcd to consult the \i t list It Mans 
jxnnts si, cm extiemelv doubtful at tin time ot 
w i dum, and no doubt Liu ie vs ill be tut the l hgtsla- 
t ton oi i a si law on tin stibjt i l in tlu ne.u Intuit* 

UK 1) DIPT ION OF AlOUTOAOK. Hus signifies 
the lepaymmit of the loan i arsed upon a mortgage 
and the consequent lelease ot the jiropcity 
moitgagtsl to the moitgagor (See Moimucm) 

UFO HFRHIN6. 1 he chid hum of herring e\- 
jroitcd trom the l mted Kingdom. It is prepared 
b\ smoking m an .itmospheic* of creosote 

ItE -DISCOUNT. — Wheie a poison has dis- 
counted a hill, ,he may, if he wishes to do so, 
disiount it afresh with anothei jreison (See 
Discoun riNO a Kiil) 

UFO LFTTKK I) VY 7 — This is a term often 
ajrplied m business to those periods winch are 
exi ejitionally memoiable on account of the good 
fortune attending people at such a tune, tor 
example, when trade is pai ticularly good, or when 
latge jirohts are made upon stocks or shares on 
the Stock Exchange The name is ot ecclesias- 
tical origin, being derived from the fact that in the 
old Anglican calendar the saints' days were indi- 
cated in two colours, those of the more important 
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saints being in red, whilst those of the minor saints 
were in the ordinary black letter. 

RE-DUAFT. — This signifies a second draft 
( qv .) or second copy of anything. It is also a term 
applied to a new bill oi exchange which the* holder of 
a protested bill (qv ) draws upon the drawer or the 
indorsers for the amount of the original bill, to- 
gether with costs and charges Another name 
sometimes given to a re-draft of this kind is “ cioss 
bill ” 

REDUCED ANNUITY. — The annuity upon which 
the rate of interest originally stipulated to be paid 
has been reduced in amount « 

REDUCTION OF CAPITAL. For vai ions reasofis, 
acornjiany may find it necessary to iodine the 
amount of the liability to its membeis The 
oiigm.il Ce.mpanies Act, 1862, mad** no prejvixion 
whatever for such a proccdine ; successive statutes 
fiom 1867 to 1907, lmwi •ver, contained provisions 
allowing companies to adopt this i out sc. These 
provisions will now be found in the Comjiames Act, 
1908 (Se< s 40 arid 46-56), Section 40, hovvevei, 
meielv juovidos lor a reduction of capital out of 
juofits, winch mav be atlmwed by the san< turn of 
the shareholder in the form of a special lesolution 
(qv), and a mernoiandum must be made to the 
mgistrar of joint-stock t onipumes giving jutticuluts 
of sm h reduction 

these Sections, 46 56, ate so important that they 
are here set out in extrnso — 

Special Resolution for reduction of capital. 

M 46 (1) Subjet t to (onfirmation Liy the court, 
a compan y limited by shaies, if so authoused bv 
its ai tu Its, may by special resolution ledme 
its sliaic i apilal in any wav, and m particular 
(without jiujuihu* to the geneiuMy of tin* 
foi egotng jiower ) may - 

“ (a) Extinguish or i educe the liability on 
any oi its shar< s in respect of shun* i apital not 
paid up . oi 

“ (/») Eithei with or without extinguishing 
oi ted in mg liability on any ot its slim es, i am cl 
any paid-up slum i apital wlm h is lost or 
uni ej>i esi nleil bv available assets, oi 

" ( L ) I'lllur with oi without extinguishing 
or reducing liability on any of it. shares, j>uy 
cdt any paid-up dure < apitai which is m excels 
ol the wants ot the company, 

“ and mav, it and so fai as is necessary, alter its 
memoiandam by n*duung the amount of its 
sliai e i apital and of its shaies aceoidmgly. 

(2) A special re .olid Mu under tins section is 
in this Act called a l evolution for lediicmg sh.uc 
cajntal. 

Application to couit fur confitminq older. 

“ 47 Where a ^company has jiassed and 
eonfumed a resolution for reducing share capital 
it in\y ap|)ly bv petition to tlu* couit tor an 
order couth ming the reduction # 

Addition to name of Company. 

“ 48 On and trom the confirmation by a com- 
pany of a resolution for reducing share capital, 
or where the i eduction does not involve either 
the diminution of any liability in resjiect of unpaid 
share capital or the payment to any shaicholder 
of any jiaid-up shaic capital, then on and from the 
presentation of the j^etition for confiiming the 
reduction, the company shall add to its name, 
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until such date as the court may fix, the words 
' and reduced.' as the last words in its name, 
and those words shall until that date, be deemed 
to be gait ot the name of the company : 

" Provided that, where the reduction does not 
involve either the diminution of any liability 
in respect of unpaid share capital or the payment 
to any shareholder of anv paid-up shaie capital, 
the court mav, if it thinks expedient, dispense 
altogetl* r with the addition of the words ‘and 
reduced ’ 

# Objections by Creditors . 

» "44. — (1) Where the proposed reduction ot 

share capital involves either diminution of 
habilitv in respect of unpaid share capital or tire 
pavyient to any shareholder of anv paid-up share 
capital, and in anv otlur rase it the court so 
directs, e\ ei \ creditor of the company who at 
tile date fixed b\ the com t is entitled to any debt 
or claim which, it that date weie the 1 comnx mo- 
ment of the winding up of the company, would lx* 
admissible in pi oat against the company, shall lx* 
entitle d to objec t to the mbit tioil 

“ (2) '1 lie < ourt shall settle a list of < roditois 
so entitled to object, and foi that purpose shall 
ascertain as fai as possible without redlining an 
application troin any i reditor, the names, ot those 
creditoi s and the nat tire and amount ot t heir debts 
or claims, and may publish note < -> tixmg a day or 
days within whx h nrditois not entcnd on the 
list a r e to (bum to 1><* so enteied ot arc* to be 
excluded liom the right ot objecting to the 
redu< tion 

" (3) While -i iieditoi enteied on the list 
whoso debt oi claim is not disihaigtd oi deter- 
ininod dyes not constat to the mint turn, the 
com t may, if it thinks lit, dispense with the con- 
sent of that i i editor , on tlx* company seeming 
payment of bis debt or claim by appropriating, 
as tiro court may direct, the following amount, 
(that is to sa\ j- - 

“ (i) If the company admits tlx* full amount 
(d Ins debt or chum, or though not admitting it 
is willing to provide for it, then the full amount 
of the d( bt or i hum , 

" pi) If the company does not admit oi is 
not willing to pi m xle lor the full amount of the 
debtor claim, oi it the amount is c out mgent or 
not asiei tamed, tlx n an am*>unl fixed by the 
( out t aft<*i tlx* like inquiry and adjudx alum as 
if the company wen? being wound up by the 
corn t. 

Order confsnmni> reduction 
" 50 Uni court, if satisfied, with respect to 
every creditoi of the company who under this 
Act is entitled to obp’ct to the reduction, that 
cither his consent to the ledixtion has been 
obtained or his debt or clayn has been discharged 
or has detei mined, or has been seemed, may make 
an order confirming the reduction on such terms 
and condition^ as it thinks lit. 

Registration of order and minute of reduction. 

" 51 — (1) dhc icgistrar of companies on pro- 
duction to him of an order of the couit confirming 
the reduction of the share capital of a company, 
and the delivery to him of a copy of the* order 
and of a minute (approved by the c ourt), showing 
with respect to the share capital of the < ornpany, 
as altered by the ordc i, the amount of the share 
capital, the number of shares into w'hich it is to 
be divided, and the amount of ea< h share, and 


the amount (if any) at the date of the registration 
deemed to be paid up on each share, shall register 
the order and minute. 

"(2) On the registration, and not bofoic, the 
resolution for icducing share capital as confiimcd 
by the order so registcied shall take effect 

" (3) Notice of the registration shall be* pub- 
lished in such manner as the comt mav dnect 
“ (4) Ihe registrar shall ceitifv undei his hand 
the registration of the ordei and minute, and his 
eeitilxate sluill be conclusive evidence that all 
the lequiieinents of tins Ait witn icspect to 
reduction of shaie capital have been complied 
with, and that the share capital eg the company 
is such as is stated m the minute. 

Minute to form part of Memorandum. 

"52 — (l) The minute when i egistoi c d shall 
bo deemed to be substituted for the con esponding 
part of the memorandum of the company, and 
shall be* valid and altetahle .is if it had been 
ouginalls contained theiein ; and must be em- 
bodied m every copy of the nx*mot nudum issued 
uttrr its i egn, (ration 

" (2) II a c onipnny make s di fault in c nmplv mg 
with tlx* i c(|uu ements of this s«*i (ion it shall be 
liable (o a fine not exceeding one pound foj each 
copy in ri’spec t of which default is made, and 
evei v' chi <*c t(M and m m,i ,< i of I he c oinpan y who 
knowingly and wilfully authorises oi prtiruts tlie 
delaiilt shall be* liable to the like penalty 

Liability of mcnibns in ie\peit of it dined shines. 
"53 A mmnbei of the compute,, past ot pre- 
sent, shall not be liable m lespcct of any shaie 
to ail) call oi conti lbutiou exceeding m amount 
the dillcience (if any) between the amount 
paid, oi (as the case may be) tlx i edm c d amount, 
it any, winch is to be deemed to have been pax!, 
on the shui e and the amount ot the sluu e as fixed 
b\ the* minute ; 

"l'icnidcd t hat if any creditor, entitled m 
rt'spc < I ot anv debt or claim to object to the 
rediulicm c»l shaie capital, is, by icason of his 
ignoiaixa* ot the pioceedmgs fee ’eduction, oi of 
tlx ii natuie and effc < t with n -jx c | folusdaim, 
not entered on the* list of i icditois, aixl, alter the 
i eduedxm, the company is imabh , within the 
moaning ol the piovisums of tins A< t with respect 
to winding up by the comt, to pay the amount 
of lus debt or claim, then — 

(i) eveiy prison who was a member of the 
company at the date of the registration of the 
oiclu (oi reduction and minute, shall be liable 
to c <>n1 iibuf e for the payment of that debt 
or claim an amount not exceeding the amount 
which he would have bun liable to contribute 
if the company had rommem ed to bo wound 
up on the* day befoie that legislation , arid 
“ (n) if the company is wo--nd up, the court, 
on the application of any such ci editor, and 
proof of Ins lgnoiaiu e as afoicsaxl may, if it 
thinks fit, settle ae< ordmgly a list of prisons so 
liable to contribute, and make and enforce calls 
and orders on the contributories settled on the 
list as if they were Ordinary contributories in a 
winding up 

" Nothing in this section shall affect the rights 
of the contributories among themselves. 

Penalty on concealment of name of Creditor. 

"54 If any duet tor. manager, or offic er of 
the company wilfully conceals the name of any 
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creditor entitled to object to the reduction, or 
wilfully misrepresents the nature or amount of 
the debt or claim of any creditor, or if any director 
or manager of the company aids or abets in or is 
privy to any such concealment or misrepresenta- 
tion as aforesaid, every such director, manager, 
or officer shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Publication of reasons for reduction. 

“ 55 In any case of reduction of share capital, 
the court may require the company to publish 
as the court directs the reasons for reduction, or 
such other information in regard thereto as the 
court may think expedient with a view to give 
proper information to the public, and, if the court 
thinks fit, the causes which led to the reduction. 

Increase and reduction of share capital in case of a 
company limited by guarantee. 

" 56 A company limited by guarantee and 
register'd on or after the first day of January 
nineteen hundred and one, may, if it has a share 
( aj >i t nl, and is so authorised by its articles, increase 
or icdmc its share capital in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions in and subject 
to vvhn h a company limited by shares may 
mi l ease or redm v its share capital under the 
pio\ isinns of tins Ai t ” 

After obtaining confirmation by the court, and 
if authousod by its articles, a company is entitled 
by special resolution to reduce its share capital tn 
any way in either of the following forms — 

(1) By extinguishing or t educing the liability on 
any of its shares In respect of shaie capital not 
paid up : as, for example, assuming a company to 
nave rcitain undistributed profits, it may apply 
those profits, should the shareholders so determine, 
to extinguish a part or whole of the unpaid-up 
capital, the shares being allowed to rank as fully 
paid. 

(2) Again, assuming the company to have lost 
certain of its assets by the same process, it is 
possible to cancel any of its paid-up share capital, 
or a poition of\v, to the extent represented by the 
lost or depieciated value of any assets 

(3) It is possible to refund any of the paid-up 
share capital, which may be in excess of the com- 
pany’s needs; this may be effected without 
extinguishing or in any way reducing the liability 
of its membeis on any particular class of share oi 
classes of shares. 

do effect any of those alterations, it will be 
necessary to alter its memorandum of association 
to the extent to which its share capital or the 
nominal value of its shares has been reduced. 

In every instance where it is sought to effect a 
reduction of capital under the sections above- 
named, it becomes necessary to pass a special 
resolution in the manner prescribed by the statutes 
and the company's articles of association. After 
the passing of such resolution, the company is to 
petition the court for an order to confirm the 
reduction. 


After the confirmation by the court of any 
reduction of capital, assuming it does not involve 
a decrease in the nominal liability to its members 
the company is required to affix the wonds “ and 
reduced ' after its title ; these words are to remain 
for such time as the court may prescribe. The 
addition of these words will be considered as 
part of the title of tho company ; the couit may 
however, at its discretion, dispense with the 
requirement as to the addition of these'words. 

The petition to tho court must set out tho «£ull 
history of the company, giving full particular as 
to its capital liability from time to time sime 
incorporation, stating precisely the position of its 
assets and liabilities at the tune of the petition 
and, fuither, stating as fully as possible the reasons 
or objects for which it is desired to effect the pro- 
posed reduction. If the petition is granted, the 
court may require the company to publish the 
reasons or the objects for reducing tho share 


- ~ i jr V,* vuu inuiMiiuu emooaying 

a reduction of capital must be given to the registrar 
of companies with the prescribed notn e of reduction 
This minute or special resolution will be substituted 
for that portion of the memorandum of association 
dealing with the company's share capital, or such 
portion thereof as may be affected , and every 
subsequent copy of the memorandum issued for 
circulation in the manner prescribed must contain 
a copy of the resolution or minute Any neglect to 
confotm to this last rcstuction imposes a penalty 
on the company of f\ for every copy of the 
memorandum of association circulated, in which 
the special resolution effecting i eduction is not 
included. ( 

Companies limited by guarantee aio now 
empowered by Section 56 of the Companies Act, 
1J08, to employ the same provisions for i educing 
capital, as ate piovnled for by companies limited 
by shares. 

In winding up, any peison who is a creditor of 
the company at the commencement ot the winding 
up and entitled to lodge a pi oof of debt against the 
company, is entitled to object to a proposal for 
reduction, assuming the j>rocess of reduction to be 
m< i?M P i ctc at * thc datc of commencing liquidation 

hirect on Accounts. When the proper judicial 
sanction has been obtained for the i eduction of a 

S y 11 cai |‘ l n an< ! u le necessar - v formalities 
with the Boaul of hade have been attended to as 
outlined above, the consequent adjustments must 
be made in the financial books affected, 'lhus 
assuming that an instance analogous to case 

rt d ,„ a ,';° VC :, h , aS . arlien ' an,] a 8> vcn company 
finds itself unable to maintain its former iate of 
dividends and also that certain of its assets have 
diminished in value, it has been found expedient 
to write off an amount from coitain of its assets 
to correspond with a reduction in ordinary share 
liability by altering the nominal value of each 

f ™ ra D t0 15s - t0 as fully paid. The balance 
sheet gave — 


Liabilities. 

L 

Ordinary Share Capital — 

50,000 Ordinary Shares of ^1 each, 
fully paid . . . . . . 50,000 


Assets. 

5 d. 

i Freehold Property 
Plant and Machinery 
0 0 Investments 


l s. d. 
-5,000 0 0 

42.000 0 0 

10.000 0 0 
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(FACSIMILE OF AGREEMENT REFERRING SPECIFIED DISPUTES TO ARBITRATION] 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made the day of 

BETWEEN A of etc. of the one part and B of etc. of the 
other* psurt $ 

WHEREAS disputes and differences have arisen and are still 
subsisting between the said A and B relative to (state in full 
detail all the matters which are in dispute) « 

NOW*IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the said disputes and differ- 
ences* and all matters in difference between the said parties 
whicVi now exist or may arise at any time before the last ten days 
immediately preceding the day which shall be appointed by the 
arbitrators hereinafter mentioned for the first sitting in the 
arbitration shall be referred and the same are hpreby referred 
to the arbitration and determination of C of etc. an arbitrator 
nominated by the said A and D of etc. an arbitrator nominated by 
the said B or in case they shall not agree in making an award or 
in determining any matter or matters hereby referred to them then 
as regards the matter or matters a 3 to which there shall be such 
iisagreement to the umpirage of such person as the said arbi- 
trators shall in writing under their hands before they enter on 
the business of the reference appoint 

PROVIDED that the said arbitrators make and publish their 
award in writing signed by them concerning the matters referred 
ready to be delivered to the said parties or either of them or 
if they or either of them shall be dead before the making of the 
award to fheir or his personal representatives who shall require 
the same on or before the day of next or 

Dn or before any subsequent day not later than the 
iay of next to which the said arbitrators shall by 

any writing from time to time enlarge the time for making the 
3aid award w 

AND SO as the said umpire make and publish his award in 
writing signed by him concerning the matters referred to him 
ready to be delivered »as aforesaid within days after * 

the original or extended time appointed for making the award 
pf the said arbitrators shall have expired or on or before any 
gubsequent day rfot being more than days from such 

La^t-mentioned time to which the said umpire shall by any 
writing signed by him enlarge the time for making his award 

AND THAT the award or de termination which shall be made by 
the said arbitrators or umpire shall be final and binding upon 
the said parties hereto respectively and their respective 
sxecutors administrators and assigns so as such arbitrators shall 
uake their award in writing within days after the 

reference to them or on or before any later day to which the said 
arbitrators by any. writing signed by them shall enlarge the time 
fgr making their award and so as such umpire shall make his award 
or determination in writing within days next after 

the original or extended time appointed for making the award of 
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the said arbitrators shall have expired or on or before any later 
day to which the umpire by any writing signed by him shall 
enlarge the time for making his award 

AND ALSO that no action or legal proceedings shall be 
commenced or prosecuted by either of the said parties hereto or 
his executors administrators or assigns against the other of them 
his executors administrators or assigns touching any of tjie said 
matters in difference unless the party to be made defendant to 
such action or proceedings shall have refused or neglected to 
refer such matters to arbitration pursuant to the provision 
hereinbefore contained or unless the time limited for making 
such award as aforesaid shall have expired without any such award 
being made 

AND ALSO that the respective parties to such reference and 
all persons claiming through them respectively shall submit to 
be examined by the said arbitrators or umpire upon oath or 
affirmation in relation to the matters in dispute and shall 
produce before the arbitrators or umpire all books deeds papers 
accounts writings and documents within the possession or power 
of the said respective parties which may be required or called 
for and do all other things which during the proceedings on the 
said reference the said arbitrators or umpire may require 
AND THAT the witnesses on the reference shall if the 
arbitrators or umpire shall think fit be examined on oath or 
affirmation 

AND THAT thp costs of the reference and the award shall be 
in the discretion of the arbitrators or umpire who may direct 
to and by whom and in what manner the same or any part thereof 
shall be paid and with power to tax or settle the amount of costs 
to be so paic^or any part thereof and to award costs to be paid 
as between solicitor and client 

AND THAT this submission to reference and any award mode 
in pursuance ‘thereof may at the instance of either of the parties 
and without any notice to the other of them be made a rule or 
order of the Division of the High Court of Justice 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties hereto have set their hands > 
this day of 


A. 

B. 
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It was proposed to depreciate the book values as 
to Freehold Property, £3,000 ; Plant and Machinery, 
£8,000 ; and Investments byj^I.500, or £12,500 in 
all, which* represented the difffrcnce of 5s. per share 
on the 50,000 shares The following journal entrv 
was necessarv — 


Ordinary Share Capital Dr. 

issued* 12,500 0 0 

Tp Sundries — 

• Freehold Properly 
• Plant & Machinery 
Investments 
As per Special Reso- 
lution parsed in 
Genei al Meeting on 


L 


3.000 

8.000 
1,500 


12,500 


s. d. 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


Attu p<->ting to the ledger the position oi altaiis 
shown bv the book> was then as given be’o.v - 


cheque is based upon some ground other than insuffi- 
cient funds, such as " indorsement irregular," 
" amounts differ," " post-dated cheque," “ orders 
not to pav," etc 

RKFEREE. — The person who is chosen to decide 
as to some matter winch is in dispute between 
contending parties. 

In many contracts which are entered into nowa- 
days. it is customaiy to insert a clause by which 
matters in dispute aic to be decided by arbitration. 
If this is so, the parties themselves choose the 
referee oi arbitiator, or take such other stejis as 
arc provided for by the teims of the contract. 
Generally it is agreed that each side shall appoint 
an at Initiator, and the two arbitrator shall have 
the right to select an umpiie il they cannot come 
to settlement A lnc.similc; of an agreement to 
refer spec died disjuites to a refoiee or arbitiatois is 
shown inset 

In other cases the refeice is appointed by the 
court, and there aie three Olhunl Refeiees (q v ) 
attached to the High Cmtt, with j»i ai t u ally all 


Liabilities. £ ^ d. 

To Ordinary Share Capital paid-up — 

50,000 Shaies at 15s each .. 37,500 0 0 


Assets. 

By Freehold lVoperty 
,, Plant and Machinery . . 
,, Investments 


£ s. d. 
22,000 0 0 
34,000 0 0 
8,500 0 0 


Ihe directors in their next annual report following 
upon this alteration would refer to the modified 
(igures in the balance sheet. 

RE-EXHIANUE. — In the case of a bill which 
has been dishonomed abroad, it is provided b> the 
Bills of Kx< hangc A< t, 1882, See lion 57, Sub-Section 
2, that “ the holder may in over ft mil the drawer 
or an indorser, and the drawci m an indoiser who 
has been compelled to pay tlu bill may mover 
from anv party liable to him, the amount of the 
re-ext hangc with mteiesf theieon until the time of 
pa) merit " Where a bill whnli has been drawn or 
indorse 1 in one county is dishonoured in another, 
the* method <4 < all ulating the i e-e\e hangc* is to 
asicatain t lit sum for wlm h a bill <it sight, at the 
pi e\ ailing , ate oi cm hangc, drawn at the time and 
place of dishonour or the place, whue tile drawei 
or the indorsee resides, can be obtained, so as to 
produce at the pla< e ot dishonoui the amount of the 
dishonoured bill tog**thc*i with tin* t ost of protest, 
the commission, the postage, and all othei evjienses 
in connection with the dishonoui 
RE-EXPORTATION. — This is thcact of exporting 
goods fiom a country fnto which they have been 
first of all nnpoited 

REFER TO DRAWER.- -When the account of a 
c ustomer is not sue h as to justify a banian in jiaying 
a cheque cliawn by the customer, as, for example, 
when theie aie not sulhucn* funds to meet the 
amount of thec heque and noariangement has been 
made as to an overdraft, it is the practice of the 
drawee banker to « rite 1 lie words " refer to drawer," 
or the abbreviated foim " R/D " on the face oi the 
cheque This will happen whether the cheque is 
handed in at the counter of the bank or passed 
through the Cleanng House If the lefusal of pay- 
ment is really insufficiency of funds standing to l lie 
credit of the customer, the banker may use the 
words not sufficient," or the* abbreviated foim 

N/5, but the milder intimation is considered 
preferable 

Refer to drawer " or its abbreviated form should 
never be used if the banker’s refusal to pay the 


the poweis of a judge, to whom matters of account 
aie compulsorily tiansferrcd. (See Armiraiion) 
REFEREE IN CASE OF NEED.— The person to 
whom the holder of a bill of exchange may apply, 
in case of the bill being dishonoui ed by non- 
acceptancc or by non-payinent. (See Accfptor 
for Honour ) No liability attaches to the referee 
in case of need until he has accepted for honour. 

By the Bills ot Exchange Act, 1882, Section 15, 
" The drawer of a bill arid any indorser may insert 
therein the name of a person to whom the holder 
may resort in case of need, that is to say, in case 
the bill is dishonoured by non-acccj>tan< e or non- 
pay merit. Such person is called^ ho referee in 
case of need. It is in the ojition of t lie holder to 
icsort to the referee in case of need or not as he may 
think fit " 

The name of the referee may be inserted in the 
bill by the diawer or any mdojscr, and it is usually 
put in the left-hand bottom corner of the bill thus: 
" In case of need apjdy to the A & B Bank, Leeds," 
or " In case of need with the A. & B Bank, Leeds," 
or “ In need with the A & B. Bank, Leeds " 

R E FEREE, OFFIEI A L.— (See O fkic i a i. R r< ff r f. e . ) 

REFEREES, COURT OF. — 'I his is a court con- 
stituted by the standing orders of the House of 
Commons, and composed of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means and three othei persons nominated by. 
the Speaker The business of the court is to report 
on j>nvate bills {qv). Three of the mcmbeis are 
sufficient to form a quorum {qv ), but in any case 
the chairman must be a member of the House, of 
Commons 

REFERENCE.— This word is used in different 

sense's 

(1) ft signifies the act of making a comparison 
between two or moio different things. 

(2) In a legal sense it denotes that where a case 
consists of complicated accounts, the whole pro- 
ceedings ate referred to some special officer of the 
com t, generally to one of the Official Referees in the 
High Comt, and to the Registrar in County Court 

(3) In arbitration the word denotes the matte is 
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i eferre d to the arbitrator (See \hhitra lion , 
K I I I KM' ) 

(A) Win h a pt rson is be ing engaged in a particu- 
lar sei vi< ( , or where busmi sx transactions are being 
entered mto for the fust tune, inquiries are often 
made bv one or otlu r of the parties as to the com- 
rnemul standing, the fmam nil ability, and the 
gem ral < hm.e t» 1 of the other from tlui d parlies who 
are ar quaiiitf d with them The name “ reference " 
is applied ntlur to the person who answers the 
inquiries, or to the document in which the answers 
are (ontaincd In the latter case, however, where 
the n bonne signifies the < ommuniration itself, 
tin* same may be made vei bally Hut if a false 
i eh rein e is givi n, tin* person dei eived has no Tight 
of m tnm foi de< eit (</ v ) unless the statement is 
made m wi iting v 

REEERENME SLIP. — T'his is a term used in 
banking pra< t u «* It a bill has been accepted pay- 
able at a eiitain bank in London, and another 
London bank has bn n requested by a country bank 
to letne (t jv) tin bill, the second bank sends a 
request to the first bank to refer the bill to it 
(tile second bank) lor payment the note or 
intimation sent is contained in what is called a 
“ refetonce slip/'t n , a slip which contains a descup- 
tion of the bill Win n the bill is sent by the fust 
bank to the second bank m auoidame with tin* 
request, the lefereni e slip should be attached to tin 
bill 

KM FIN F.ICV. - \s its name implies, a icfmeiy is 
a t,uloi\ b»i u fining produce It m imc’d (hull) 
m lonnwtiou with sugar and oil Sugai u fineries 
.in 1 1 u n u i on *i llmaighout the uuild, and tiny not 
onlv i eli ne sugai, but in the i use of b< et mowing 
(dunlins t lit \ manulai tun* it ( )il relun lies an*, 
a ■> a i ule, common onlv when* mineral oil is pio 
duci'd, and sum* not only to refine, but pu viou-.lv 
to di hill, sav, pe tiul liom e rude pi_ tr< >1< um and 
estrail lighting ml fiom the residue '1 he latbi i 
iclmcd tot the pioduition of lubricating oil and 
grea-i*. and tin* ulna* ftom tin-. manu bn I ui e is 
sold a . liu'l oiL 1 he final iesidue is gene i all v m the 
foiiu ot as|)halt, whuh is useful as the top binding 
mate i ial m load making 
REMIND. io repay 

REGISTERED RONDS.- — These are bonds whuh 
are icgisteied m the name of the holder in the 
books of the e ompany or the State issuing the same, 
as a protection against loss oi theft Such bonds 
ate payable only to the person named therein 
Beam bonds, on the other hand, aie payable to the 
bearer of the same, and pass from hand to hand by 
mere dehcciv Beam bonds are negotiable 
instillments; legistered bonds ate not 

REGISTERED CAPITAL.— T Ins is the capital of 
a company which is authorised by its inennnandum 
of assouation .In addition to “ tegistererl,” the 
capital is also known as “ nominal ” and 
" aut housed ” (See Papital ) 

REGISTERED ('ERTIEK' \TM. The donum nt 

which Is issued to ,i -1 1 a 1 1 holder or stockholder b\ 
a umipanx, eeitilvmg that such pi i son is duly 
iigistiud as a im mhci of the* eompanv m nspot 
of a certain quantity ot share-. lumng spoiled 
uumbiis l hese u initiates aie accept'd b\ the 
hnv as puma f.i, ir endeme of the title of the 
member to the share or share's or .tin k thcicin 
spec llli d 

REGISTERED LETTE US,— These are letteis 
which are? granted special protection by the Beast 
Ohio* m the ionise of ti ansinission It is often 


imagined that registration is equivalent to insur- 
ance, but this is not so. The Government will not 
pay for alleged losses when there has byen some 
alleged miscarriage in the transit of letters. Pay- 
ment will only be made if there is satisfactory 
evidence of the bona fides of the sender It is 
obvious that if tins were not so the doot would be 
opened to fraud of the most unlimited character 
The payment is purely ex gratia Rcgistineu le Iters 
are alw ays handed over the counter of the post office, 
and a reu lpt is gn en for them Special care is tiken 
as to their despatch, and they are only delivered 
upon a special receipt being signed by the addressee 
or his agent Letters may be rcgisteied foi varying 
amounts according 1o the value of then contents 
(Si e Post ) 

REGISTERED OFFICES, COMPANIES’. —Very 
impoitant and stungent regulations ai e contained m 
the Companies A< t with regard to regisleicd offices 
of companies In the first place, all companies 
limited by shares aie required to state in their 
Memorandum of Association (Sec A (t) and (n) ) 
the pait of the United Kingdom, that is, whether 
England, Scotland, or Ireland— Wales in this 
matter being considered part of England — in which 
the company will be domiciled, and where its 
tcgisfered otficc is situated. Then again, in Part 111 
of the Act (See (52), the part dealing with the 
management and admimstiation, eveiy company 
is required to have a registered ollite where all com- 
munications, notu os, or documents may be addressed 
oi delivered , and further, that notu e of the situa- 
tion of the legistered olfu e or of any change thereof, 
is to be given to the Registrar at Soineisel House 
Suitable foi ms tor the purpose ot registiring the 
olfiics of a company can be obtained liom all law 
stationcis, and the notification can only be made 
on these properly prescribed forms A penalty not 
exceeding }j> per day is mllu ted on the e ompany 
for failure to comply with the i eqmrements under 
this Section 

The name of every company is to be* fixed in full 
in a prominent pait at the emit am e* to its legistered 
office. The statute by Section 63 requues all com- 
panies “ to paint or affix " , this is, however, almost 
universally earned out by seeming a brass plate 
bearing the company’s full legisteied title, with the 
legend “ Registered Offices ” immediately below it 
T he Section, moreover, enai ts that the namo shall 
be placed “in a conspicuous position, in letters 
easily legible” Penalties are here inflicted also 
1 he company is liable to ,n fine not exceeding / 5 
for failing to exhibit its name in the manner pre- 
si nbed and for e\ ei y clay during whn h the name is 
not affixed , eai h dnector and manager of the com- 
\ any who knowingly and wilfully a ut houses the 
default is liable to the same penalty Piesumably 
the company is liable to the sum of £5, whilst the 
officers named aie iendeied liable to the extent of 
that amount per day. 

In addition to these requirements i elating to the 
rcgisteied off i* c, companies are requned 1o have 
affixed at eai h place of business the full name of 
ihe company in plain, legible letters, and in a pro- 
minent position at the punupal entrant e to each 
) hue of business Writs and all summonses must 
i'c served only at the registered office , it will not 
suffice to sene these at any other place owned by 
tlie company either foi civil or criminal proceedings 
If a company has failed to comply with the require- 
ments ot the Act as to icgistration of its principal 
pla< c of business, apple ation must be made to the 
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court for instruction as to how service of writs or 
summonses is to be made. 

Registers of members and registers of mortgages 
are required to be kept af the registered oltice, 
wheie tlie}’ are to be open to the inspection of the 
public undei cei tain conditions In the case of 
banking and insurance companies, the balance 
sheet is to be exhibited in a lonspicmurs plate at 
the ct nyany's registered o.'iice and also at every 
brancli establishment 

ItKRISTMRKI) STOCK. — This is st.n k ulmh is 
Tegisteied in the owner’s name m the ■ ornpanv ’s 
registm ill mi minus It can be tiimhned to 
aiiothu person only upon a dm um< nt of tiansfer 
beine dul\ <‘v i uted bv the it gistered holder 1 he 
dividends uj mi the stock ate paid bv means of 
wanants si-nt out fimn the (onii'.mv’s otfie e In 
the* < , 1,1 <>t bmids which are pasable to bearei, 
tlnur is no riuistcii'd ownei, ami the bonds pass 
limn our person to anotluu by simph delivery. 

1 he mtciot upon tilt* bonds is paid l>v im .ms of 
t la* t oupmis whuh ait' atta'htd to t hr bonds 
Sisoal torpm.itimi slot ks ai e tiandcind bv 
book t utr\’ urnlt i the “ him ribed .tot k ” it e illations, 
though tin u t it It s do not lmln ite that tiny are 
iii"< iibt d -t ot ks (,/ v ) 

KIK.ISTIIU or COMPANIES.- (See Hi (.IS 1 KA K 

t)l ( (IMP \ VII S ) 

R HR I ST Fit OM DKHENTt HI! HOLDERS. 

Register s a: e now 1 1 qun ed to be kept by joint-stock 
tmnpanits as to tit bt iitnus issmd bv them, ami 
tilt sr unis* be ( pi n to the mxpoi lion of the publu 
uml' ' t 1 1 .11 n * >mlitioim EroxiMon is nude as to 
this n ;ist t i bv the ( onijiarm s (Consolidation) 
\< t, 1 U 0S, Section H>2, as follows— 

“ (1) *k.\t - v i * u ->1 'u of holdtis of debentures 
of a t mn pain ‘hall, except win n t lost tl m accoi - 
dam r with tin- articles, during sin i) | < inv) or 
pm red (not (\titding m the wliole tlmty tlays 
in anv \e.u) as may be sprnfie d in tlie articles, 
br Dpt. n lot hr mspt t tn n of tin' legisb led holdei 
of am sin h dt bi nture*., ami of any lioIde*r of 
slum ’i 1 tin* toinp.un, but subjet t to sm li 
lea-m.iblt' r rsti e f io .s as the tompanv may in 
ipiit ral met ting impose, so that it !< asl two hour, 
in (#< h dav ai < appoint t'tl tor inspec t khi, ami r\ ei v 
lioldcr mn ntpurr a < opv of tlie legister or any 
I Ml 1 t hr I ( of on pa\ inrnt of mxpem e fr»r < v n y one 
iurndt * d wools rrtjUircd to Im* copied 

“(2) \ t * py of any trust d< eti for s< lining 
am i ,mic ol th'bentui es sliall bo foi wauled to 
(\tiv holder of anv such dc lx ntun s at Ins 
retpit st mi pa\ merit, in the case of a punted tiust 
h ( 1, of the sum of one shilling or su< h h ss sum 
.n mac be pi t s< i il >< d by tie* mn^.ui} , or, w lu r e 
(lie It ust deed has not bee n piinti d, on p,i\ merit 
ol m\ firm r h r e\ < r\ one lumdu d wmds ie< pined 
to be ( o[ 1 1 ( 1 • 

“(d) It mspe< lion is refused, or a copy is 
refust 1 1 m not fm warded, the tompanv shall be 
liable* ft i a fi*e not ex' reding fiv r j oumls, and to a 
fm 1 1 ici line not exceeding two pounds for i*vc i % 
dav dm mg w hie h the i elusal c onlinues, anil evei y 
three tor, manager, see i etary, c>r otlier oITk er 
of the company who knowingly authorises or 
p< units the lefusal shall incur the like j rnalty '* 
RKRMFR OF 1)1 1IK( TORS. — d he statutoi) 
reejun ements as to the iegister of duet tors arc 
contained in the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
I l H'S r Pet turn 75, a-. aimn'ed l>\ the ( mnji.init s 
d’aniuiltu as to biiuters) \e t, 1917 Sc<limi75 
of the principal A< t is as follows - 


“ (1) Every company shall keep at its regis- 
tered office a register containing (In* names and 
addresses and the occupations*!)! lts.dncctoi s or 
managers, and send to the registiai of companies 
a i opv thereof, and fiotn time to time notify 
to the registrar any change among its directois 
oi managers. 

" (li) il default is made in compliant c. with this 
section, the company shall be liable fo a fine not 
ext ceiling five pouiuis for evei y day during 
wdm li the* default continues, and evei \ directoi 
ami manager of the company who knowingly 
arid wilfully authorises oi peimits the default 
shall be liable* to the like pt naltv 
t mil i (hr \t t <il 1017, tin n giht i must show 

(i) full ii, me s nt ilniiiuh, ( 1 0 nahDi) ilitv , and 
(ill) it ii. etui ill m tl, tin eouiillV ol oili'lU of each 
eliiectoi * 

KEOISTEH OF M K 31 H K It S. — 1 his is one of the 

slat ut oix books u (pine tl to be kept b\ .>11 t om panics 
registered uult'i the Companies Acts Its scope will 
Kinge fiom a book of modes! dimensions, which 
m.iy also c ompi ise sp.u <* for allotment list-., transfer 
icgistei, and dividend lists, all within tin) space of 
om* binding On the other hand, in the ease of 
some of the hugest companies, the icgiste'r of 
members may e ompuse a set of huge volumes, 
piobubly dillei ('ill sets fo icpiescnt v.uious < hisses 
of cajufal. In some cases wh«*io the number of 
shai elioldei s amounts fo many thousands, tho 
iegister may be extendi d to as many as a store) of 
Volume's, these should be sub diuded info twe) or 
tJiie*e gioups, icpi e*M*nting piefere'me, oidinaiy, or 
defence! sliaies, as the ease may be* , but in sm h 
cases a geneial index on an alphabetical plan will 
also be kept, wlm h will give immediate reference* 
to the holding of any individual shai elioldei , Pro- 
vision will be made in this index to show his oi 
bet holding in the vaiious classes of sliaies, and, 
piobably, ot debentures as w-ell 

Statutory Requirements. I ho Companies Acts 
do not pi ovule lot any specified form of register, 
though, foi the most p.ut, law stationers stock the 
books with suitable rulings for companies ot 
niodeiate dimensions In any ease, to comply with 
See t ion 25 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
loos, <vti\ tompanv is ce >i n j >< 1 1 < « 1 to keep in a 
book oi books a iegister of its members. Such 
books ai e to show — 

(1) 'the names, addresses, and (if any) occupa- 
tions oi elcsc upturns of its members, together with 
the holding of every member, each share to be 
distinguished by its number, tlie amount paid, oi 
agieed to be eonsideued us paid, on those shares. 

(2) 'Ihe date when < a< h pci son is registeied as a 
member. 

(3) Tho date upon which any person ceases to 
be a member 

It is impoitunt to note* heie that in regard to (2) 
and (3) the date upon wlm li a pcisoii is said 
to become a member is when an entiy is made 
upon the iegister, so that actually it a man was 
to pui chase sliaies which have bevn offered for 
siibsu lption upon a given date, and his name does 
not appear upon the register until a month aftor, 
he is not in olfee t regarded as a member until such 
entry takes place Sinnlaity, wheie a pet soil dis- 
poses of his holding m a company by deed of 
transfer, the entiy is not made until a month after 
the completion of the deed and its registration in 
the: register of transfers If the entry into the 
register of members is delayed, the transferor does 
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not cease to be a member until such entry is made. 
It is obvious from this that undue delay in entering 
tiansactions into this impo^ant book may lead to 
very serious consequences An exception can be 
made in regard to signatories to a memorandum of 
association, because in their case membership is 
deemed to commence actually from the moment 
the company receives its cei tifkate of incorporation. 
It is *is^al, however, to enter the names of the 
signatories m the register in priority to others. 

Inspection. Every company is lequirod to keep 
Its register of members open for a period of not less 
tlian two hours on each of its ordinary days of 
business. Inspection is to be allowed to members 
of the company giatuitously, and any member of 
the public may exercise the right to inspect the 
register on payment of a sum not exceeding Is. 
IJ in the early stages of the company's career the 
register has not been completely written up, the 
members or the public may, upon the same terms, 
inspect the list of allotments In addition to the 
right to inspect, any person may, upon icquest, 
obtain a copy of a portion of the register, including 
nam^s, addresses, dos« riptums, or occupations of 
c\ery member, and the number and descriptions of 
shares held by null The company may demand 
a sum not exceeding 6d per 100 woids or part of 
100 words, each figure counting as one word 

Severe penalties aie attached to the non- 
observance of these piovisions for the inspection 
of the register. 11 pel mission to inspect is with- 
held, the directors uuui the liability to a penalty 
of {2, and a fuither penalty of £ 2 fot every day 
whilst this permission is withheld The company, 
is, however, liable foi the penalties. 

Closing (IT Registers. Foi the purpose of adjusting 
and agreeing the legisteis of members at such tunes 
as compiling the annual list and summary [q v ), and 
for dividend lists, the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, by Section 31, requires any company which 
may desi'o to do so to give notice by means of 
advet Using in some prominent newspaper un ulated 
m the distm t m which the company's legist eied 
office is situate. 'Die Sc lu-n blither piowdes that 
tin icgMus m iv be closed ioi a period ot puiods 
not exceeding thirty davs m any one ) eat 

Whilst the legisteis aie so closed, no tiansfeis 
will be teamed joi legislation, ljnt it is customary 
with most companies to lemu 1 any tiansfeis sub- 
mitted lot recitation and gne the usual form of 
receipt , but they will be held over until the 
registers aie again opined, according to the date 
pun m the piestiibiil announcement 

Trusts. A very nnpoitant piovision is contained 
in Section 27 of the Companies Act, ^vluch forbids 
the officials of any company to enter upon its 
legistei of members “any tiust expressed, unfilled, 
or constructive”, tins prohibits the registration 
of any shares purporting to be held in tiust foi the 
estate of any do* cased peison ; but where a share- 
holder dies and Mis holding in the company remains, 
an entry is made to the effect that his death 
occurred at such a time according to the probate 
of wall or letters of administration which had 
been exhibited to the company's officials by the 
deceased’s representatives. (See Transmission of 
Shares ) 

Rectification of Register. If any person feels 
justified, in the absence of sufficient cause being 
shown to the contrary, it is permissible 
to apply to the court to have an entiy 
made in the register or a name omitted 


from it, as the case may be (Companies Act, 
1908, Sec. 32). 

Colonial Registers. If a company whose objects 
embodied in its memorandum of association pro- 
vide for the carrying on of business in any given 
colony, and where provision is also made in the 
company’s articles, it is permissible, by Sections 34, 
35, and 36 of the Companies Act, 190$, to maintain 
a register of members which will contain only those 
shareholders resident in the particular colony in 
whuh the branch register is kept ; but particular 
of all entries made in such Colonial registers must 
be sent to the registered office of the company in 
the United Kingdom, and this should bo done in 
time for inclusion in the annual list and summary 
to be deposited at Somerset House. 

statutory Provisions as to. Registers, l he provi- 
sions d 1 the Companies (Consolidation) Ait, 1908, 
as to other register having been set out m full, 
it has bei n thought advisable to supplement the 
ibove bv giving the exact woids of the statute as 
to tlie legister of members They aie as follows — 

Register of Members. 

" 25 --(1) Every company shall keep in one or 
more books a legister of its members, and enter 
therein the following particulars - 

“ (i) 'Die names and addresses, and the 
occupations, it any, of the members, and m the 
case o! a company having a share capital a 
statement of the shares held by each member, 
distinguishing ea< h shaie by its number, and 
of the amount paid or agreed to be umsideicd 
ns paid on the shares of each numbci ; 

“ (ii) 'Hie date at whuh ear h prison was 
on tried in the register as a member , 

“ (m) Hie date at whuh any pci son ceased 
to be a member 

“ (2) If a company fails to comply with this 
Section it shall be liable to a tine not exceeding 
five pounds for every day dining whuh the 
default continues ; and eveiv duet tor and mana- 
gei of the company who know%-’gly and wilfully 
aut houses or pounds the default shall be liable 
to the like penalty 

Annual 1 \st of Members and Summaty 
“ 26 — (I) Every company having a share 
capital shall on< e at 1< ast in every ycai make a 
list of all persons who, on the font tec nth day 
after the first or only ordinary general men ting in 
the year, are members of the t ompany, and of all 
persons who have ceased to be membcis since the 
date ot the last return oi (in the case of the first 
let urn) of the incorporation of the company. 

“ (2) The list must state the names, addresses, 
and occupations of all the past and present 
members therein mentioned, and the numb< t of 
shares held by each of the existing members 
at the date of the return, specifying shares 
transferred since the date of the last return or 
(in the case of the fust return) of the incoi poi .ition 
of the company by persons who aie still members 
and have ceased to be members respe< lively and 
the dates of registration of the transfers, and 
must contain a summary distinguishing between 
shares issued for cash and shares issued as fully 
or partly paid up otherwise than in cash, and 
specifying the following particulars — 

“ (a) The amount of the share capital of the 
company, and the number of the shares into 
which it is divided 
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joint stock ( ompanies He it is who gives out the 
certificate of incorporation, and this certificate is 
( one lusive evidence that all the preliminaries have 
been complied with. Similarly his certificate of the 
registration of anv charge or mortgage is conclusive 
evident c that all is in older 

The statutory requirements as to the registrar, 
contained in Set tion 243 of the Act of 1908, are as 
follows 

" (1) For the purposes of the registration of 
companies under this Act, there shall be otfices 
in Kngland, Scotland, and Ii eland, at such places 
as the Board of 'I lade think fit. 

"(2) The Board of I rade may appoint such 
registtars, assistant icgistiars, clerks, and ser- 
vants as the Boaid think necessary for the regis- 
tration of < ompanies urtdei Uus Act, and may make 
regulations with respect to their duties, and 
may remove any persons so appointed. 

“ ((>) Any pei son may inspect the documents 
kept by the registrar on payment of such fees 
as may be appointed by the Hoard of Trade, 
not exceeding one shilling for each inspection , 
and any pet sou may require a ceitificate of the 
mrorpoiution of any< oinpany.or a c opy or extract 
of any othei document or any part of any other 
document, to be c citified by the registrai, on 
payment for the certificate, certified copy, or 
extract, of such fees as the Boaid of Trade may 
appoint, not exceeding five shillings for a certi- 
ficate of incorporation, and not exceeding six- 
pence for each folio ol a certified copy or extinct, 
or m Scotland for each sheet of two hundred 
words 

" (7) A copy oi or extract from any document 
kept and registeied at any of the offices for the 
registration of companies in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, certified to be a true copy under the 
hand of the registrar or an assistant registrar 
(whose official position it shall not be necessary 
to prove) shall in all legal proceedings be admis- 
sible' m evidence as of equal validity with the 
original document ” 

REG I ST It YTION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

— (See Births \nd Dr aims, Ri c.istk \i ion of) 

REGISTR VTION OF BUSINESS NYMES.— (bee 

BlTSlNl XX N VML’S Ac 1 ) 

REGISTRATION OF COMPANY, -d he present 
aitule is devoted to the c onsnlei aticm of all the 
steps which .lie lequued to be followed by statute 
law, i e , the* ('ompanies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
m ordei to establish a joint stock company as a 
i oillplete ent it v 

Proliminnries. I uder vanous headings in the 
h)i( \'( lof'iirtlhi , it will have bet n noticed what pie- 
hminarv work is 1 1 ‘« juir i*cl to enable ,i congianv to 
have an\ chance nl corpoi.de existence And in 
particulai the woik of tiie promoter (</ v ) retpures 
most careful umsidet ution As soon as he has ton- 
eluded all his airangeinents preparatory to taking 
ovet ,iu existing business or pi ope i tv , if t tie c ompanv 
to be foi tned is one which is intended to continue 
and to cariv on an existing business oi to acquire 
propel ty, and when the mcmoiandum ami the 
at titles of association have been propuly piepared 
ami each oi these documents duly stamped with 
.i ten shilling deed stamp, it is necessary for some 
pei son who is engaged in the woik of the promotion 
to take the memorandum and the articles to the 
Kegisttai of Joint Stock Companies If the com- 
pany is domn iled {(] v ) in England, the plate for 


the presentation of these documents is at Somerset 
House, in London. Scotch companies are regis- 
tered in Edinburgh, and Jrish companies in Dublin 
As to the memorandum and the articles it is to be 
borne in mind that although the former may be 
either wutten or punted, the latter must be printed 
It then rests with the registrar, after an examination 
of the same, either to grant or to refuse a certificate 
of incorporation The grant will be madc**if he is 
satisfied that everything is in order and that the 
pioper fees have been paid The deed stamp of 
10s for the memorandum and for the articles has 
just been inferred to In addition there is a fee 
stamp of 5s which is jiayable upon the articles 
when they aic handeel in for registration, a net a 
graduated fee payable e>n registration ot the memor- 
andum (See V unable I'ecs on Ihgistrutiun m this 
article ) 

If the company is an entirely new one, the pre- 
paration of the memorandum and the articles is 
all that is reejuiicd as preliminary to registration 
'J he promoter may be an utterly superfluous person 
In the early elavs of joint stock companies, the 
statutory requirements under the Comjianics Act, 
18(32, did not go be>ond the necessity ol producing 
the memorandum and the as tides, and a notue as 
to the situation of the registeied office of the 
comj>an\ , but Liter Ac ts of Paihament and c eitain 
oi ders have made it imperative that othei special 
forms should be jnoduced, either at the time when 
registration is apjilicil for or at some subsequent 
pei iod All these fotms will be referred to in 
their projier order, and it may be incidentalh 
mentioned that a stamp fee of 5s is pavable in 
lespcct of each of them Ihrse \ at ions Joi ms arc 
proem able liom the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies ot fiom the usual law stationers U is 
not necessary to lefer to these m detail, though it 
may be mentioned that thue is a spec ml foimal 
ajqilic ution to be made when ini orpin ation is 
sought foi a j)i iv ate c onijunv A sjxx ml fotm is 
then handed m together with the numoiundum 
and the ai tides I'uitlnu, a company which is 
established to canv on the business ol Life Insur- 
ance, oi of insurance against Ivmjilov ei s’ Liability, 
must deposit a sum ot / 20,000 with the- Ac c ountant 
(leneial of the Chance t \ Division ol the High ( outt 
befoie apjdication is made foi registration, and the 
registiai cannot giant a ceitificate of im oi jhu ation 
until a i ec cijit foi the* j>a>ment of tb.s sum has 
been jiroduced to him 

Effect of Registration. The‘'etfect of iegistration, 
when a certificate of mcorpni at ion {q v ) has been 
gi anted is that a separate legal entity has been 
created, possessing all the lights and being subject 
to .ill the liabilities set out in the Act And, when 
once a company has been established, it docs not 
cease to exist until it goes through the process, of 
being wound up (</ v ) ot its name is removed from 
the register as a defunct i ompanv fcfr ) 

Fonclusivoness of Certificate ot Incorporation. 
Bv the Companies Act, 18(32, the issue of the cer- 
tificate of incoiporatum was conclusive evidence 
that all the requirements of the Act with i expect 
to registration had been comjdied with In a well- 
known case the question was raised as to the 
conclusiveness of the ceitificate where it wax cleat 
that there had been irregularities committed of c 
veiv gtavc chat actor. But although the court va i 
of opinion that the conduct of the registrar hac 
been most censurable, it was held that the companv 
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had been duly constituted. It was said, “ Parlia- 
ment requires, for obvious purposes of public policy, 
that a company of this description should begin by 
seven or more persons subsciibing a memorandum 
which is to be registered ; and when once the 
memorandum is registered, and the company is held 
out to the world as a companv undertaking business, 
willing to receive shareholders, and ieady to 
contract engagements, then it would be of most 
disasffofcs consequent e, if , after all that lud been 
done, any person was allowed to go bat k and entei 
irfto an examination (it might be yeais altei the 
company had commented to tiatle) of the circum- 
stances attending the oiigmal legislation and ot 
the regulauty of the eviution of the dot iiments 
onginally icceivtd bv the ngistiai Hie irgisti.u, 
if he perftums lus duty <. ai chill v , will be th<' guauhan 
of the publn niftiest, bv seeing that the niemoiaii- 
tluin is pioperlv e\e< uti'tl and piopeily bnmght 
foi registration , but, vvhethri he does so or not , 
when oiu e th<‘ ceitifnate of uu 01 poiation is given, 
nothing is to be inquired into .is to the legulaiity 
of the prior plot eedings " l'he omdusiumss of 
the ceitifnate of im oi poration has bun lmthii 
shown m \ .11 ions subsequent t ases Fveiv pel son 
who deals with a joint stock < oinpany attri its 
mcoi poiation is now entitled to assume that 
everything has bum doin' ngulaih, and is not 
piejudued in an\ e l.uin he may have against the 
company, unless it is piovi-d that In' was foils 
awaie of an\ lnegul.mtv alleged against it 

Vmpndmcnt of Law. A-. diifunlties most' moie 
then once with rcg.utl to tin- e e>n tnietion ol the see - 
turn retei reel to in the List p.iiagiaph, and in oid< i to 
get rid of ,mv doubts that mn'ht be' ft It rrg, tiding its 
meaning, yirthet [nousum was nude bv Ihe ( oiu- 
j’.uiu s \ct, lfhlt), as to the c e>m hisn e m s^ of t he c < i - 
t he ate, and also a. to t he prot etluie 1 on i egist ration 
1 In st amendments aie now me oi pointed m St e t 17 
ol the \c t ot 1903, wlm h has e (let tualh st t at rest 
tin question of pi opt t | e gist i at it ni when url.uii 
formalities haw* been < omplnsl with The see tion 
is as follows - 

" (1) \ I el 1 1 fie ate elf im oi pell at ion gi\cn bv t he 
i egistr.u in rt'sjieet ol any .issue latum shall be 
eomlusive evident e that all the lequirements of 
this \< t m le-speef of registration and of matters 
pieeedint and menhrital thereto have been e oin- 
phe 1 with, and that the association is a company 
autliouseel to be legisteied and duly registered 
under 1 his At t 

“ (2) \ statutoiy deelaiation by a sohntoi of 
the High Couit, and in Seotlaml by an enrolled 
law agent, engaged in the formation of the 
eemijiany or by a person named in the aitieles 
as a directed oi srnctary of tin* comjianv of 
compliance with all or any of the said require- 
ments shall be produced t<} the regutiai, and the 
registiar may act ejit smli a deelaiation as 
sufficient evidence of comjihancc " 

The date giv^i in the ceitifieale of in< orpoiation 
is the true date of the birth of the company 
Form ol Declaration. When application is made 
to register a company, it is now the piactice for a 
statutory declaration to accompany the memoran- 
dum and the articles of association, setting out that 
the requirements of the Art have been complied 
with Ihe following is the common form which is 
in use — 

No. of Certificate 

The Companies Acts, 1908-1917 


“ DECLARATION of Compliance with the 
requisitions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, made pursuant to Sect 17, Sub -st < t 2 on behalf 
of a Company proposed to be registered as the. . . . 


“ Presented for filing bv 

" To the Registrar of Joint Stoik Companies. 

" I of do sohmnly and 

sttuerely declare that l am . . (here tnsert 

whether * solicitor of the High Couit.' 1 director,’ or 
‘ secretary,* named in the at l teles <7 a\so< t a turn) of 
th( . Company, l imittd, and that all 

the requisitions of the ('ompanifs J t (\ \r respect of 
matters pieudtut to the ugisttatioi; of the said 
companv and incidental thereto have hen tomphed 
with Ami I make this solemn declaration con - 
st tentwitslv belnving the satin to h hue, and bv 
virtue of the provisions of the Slalutoiv J)i t filiations 
Act, 1885 

" Dctlared at . <U . ” 

Ihe pc'ison who makes tin ihx filiation signs it, 
ami his signal me must be witmssul m the .same 
maniK'i as an alfidav it 

Return ol Direelors. Snue 1 1 u pa .sing ol the 
( oinpanies \< t, 1901), if has beui nu,v.w\ to file 
a return setting out who aie the Inst dim bus of 
tlu' coinpmv, and also anothei hum on the pait 
of the dlicctois silting then willingness to .u t 
ihe juousions ol (tie \< t of 1900, (ogithel with 
certain amendments contained in tlu (oinpanies 
Ait, 1907, have been tcpialed and icpl.ncd m 
plait. trail v the same foirn bv Section 72 ot the Act 
of 190,8, whnli is as follows - 

“(I) A pi ison sliall not be i apablr ot being 
appointed dueitoi ol a i oinpany b\ the' ai titles, 
an 1 sliall not be named as a dmitoi oi pioposed 
dueitoi of a lompany in any pmsputus issued by 
oi on lx-luJt of the mmpaiiv, oi in any statement 
in lieu ot piospeclus file<l by oi on behalf of the 
company, unless, beloie the i egist iation of t lie 
aitulesoi the publn ation of tin ^tioqjee tun, oi the 
filing of the statemuit in hen ol piospeitus, as the 
i ase may be, lie has by lninsi It oi b\ lus agent 
authoused m wilting — 

“(a) Signed and filed with the icgistrar of 
companies a tonsent in wilting to a< t as such 
duel tor, and 

“ (b) bather signed the im inoi anduin for a 
nu in be l of shares not less than Ins quahfn ation (if 
any), oi signed and filed with the registrai a cen- 
tral t m writing to take from the company and 
pay for his quahfn ation shans (it any) 

“(2) On the application for ri gistiation of the 
memorandum and articles ot a (.pm pan y the appli- 
cant shall ih liver to the registrai a list of the persons 
who have consented to be directois of the company, 
and if this list contains the names of any peison 
who has not so consented the applicant shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. 

" (3) Tins section shall not apply to a private 
company nor to a prospectus issued by or on behalf 
of a company after the expiration of one year 
from the date at which the company is entitled to 
commence business." 

The following forms are given as specimens 
which may be used in accordance with what has 
been stated in the foregoing paragraph — 
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" (b) The number of shares taken from the 
commem cinent of the company up to the date 
of the return , 

" (r) 'l he amount (ailed up on each share; 

“ ( d ) The total amount of calls received ; 
"(e) The total amount of (alls unpaid; 

“ (/) '1 he total amount of the sums (if any) 
paid by way of ( oinnnssiou m i expect of any 
sh.ues or debent uies, or allowed by way of 
discount in lespect of any debentures, since 
the date of the last leturn , 

*'* (jp 1 he total number of shares forfeited; 

‘' (h) 3 he lotal amount of shares oi stock 
for which share warrants are outstanding at 
th(' date of the return , 

" (i) J he total amount of share warrants 
issued and suiiemlered resper tively since 
the date of the last return , 

"(h) 'l he mi mbit of shares or amount of 
sto( k ( oinpt ised m ea( h share warrant, 

(/) I lu narni > and addusM s, nationahlv, 
nid, if lutur.ihsi d, the (oiiutiv <d origin, of 
l lu pi i .ini, who at llu date ot the i ( tin n <iu 
tin dm i tors of the compain , oi oitnpy the 
po-utnm oi diu ( tors, by whatever name called , 
and 

“ (m) '1 he total amount of debt due fiom the 
c omp my m respec t of all mot (pages and c hai ges 
whn h an' r equirod (or, in the i ase ot a < ompany 
legisteied m Si ot land, whn h, if the company 
had been legisteied in England, would be 
requited) to be legist ered with the legistrai of 
tonipames undt t this At t, or whn h would have 
been leqmitd so to be registered if treated 
afti r (lu (list day of July nineteen liuruhed and 
eight 

" (3) The summary must also (ex< ept wheic 
the company is a private company) include a 
statement, made up to such date as may be 
spec iticd in the stab ment, in the form ol a balance 
siieet, audited by the company's auditors, and 
containing a summary of its shuie ( apital, its 
liabilities, audits assets, giving sue h paitictilars 
as will dise lose the general nature of those 
liabilities and aVsets, and how the \ allies of the 
fixed assets have been at lived at, but the balance 
sheet need not iu< hide a statement ot piofit and 
loss. 

“(1) The above list and summary must be 
contained in a sepal ate part of the register of 
membeis, and must be completed within seven 
clays after the fourteenth day afore said, and 
the company must foithwith forward to the 
registrai of companies a copy signed by the 
manages oi by the secrct.uy of the comjumy 
" (5) If a company makes default in complying 
with the requirements of this Se< turn it shall be 
liable to a fine not exi ceding h\e pounds for every 
day dmmg whuli the default continues, and 
every duccloi and manager o f the ( ompany who 
knowingly and wilfully authorises or pci nuts the 
default shall be liable to the like penalty. 

Trusts not to be Entered on Register. 

" 27 No notice of any trust, expressed, 
implied, or constructive, shall be entered on the 
registei , or be teecivable by tile rcgistiar, in the 
case of companies registered in England or 
li eland 

Registration of Transfer at Request of Transferor. 
“ 28 On the application of the transferor 


of any share or interest in a company, the com- 
pany shall enter in its register of members the 
name of the transferee in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions as if the application 
for the entry were made by the transferee 
Transfer by Personal Representative. 

" 29. A transfer ol the share or other interest 
of a deceased member of a company made by his 
personal repiescntative shall, although the per- 
sonal representative is not himself a member, be 
as valid as if he had been a member at the tunc 
of the execution of the instrument of transfer 
Inspection of Register of Members. 

" 30 — (1) 'lhe register of members, commenc- 
ing fi urn the elate of the registration of the com- 
pany, shall be kej>t at the registered olTn e of the 
company', and, except when c losed undei the 
provisions of this Act, shall during business hours 
(subject to sin h reasonable 1 icstriclions as the 
(ompany in gcivial meeting may impose, so that 
not less than t wo limns in eat h day be allows d tor 
inspection) be ojicn to the inspection of any 
membei gratis, and to the msjx t turn of any othei 
person on pa\ merit of one shrilling or suth less 
sum as the ( ompany may jues'iibo, for oath 
lnsjiection 

" (2) Any member or other pet*-* n may iequire 
a copy ot the register, or of am part theieof, 
or of the list and summary requm d bv this Act, 
or anv j>art theieof, on juwneut of sixpence, 
or su< h less sum as the company mav piestiibe, 
for evciy hunched words or fi actional part theieof 
requited to be copied 

" (3) If any nispet turn o: copy icquued under 
this scs turn is u fused, the company shall he liable 
for each refusal to a fine not ox( ending two pounds, 
and to a iuitluu line not c\( ( eding two pounds 
fur ever\ r day duung which the u fusal continues, 
and every director and manager cd the company 
who knowingly authorise'', or j ci nuts the iolu-.nl 
shall be liable to the like penalt\ , and as respec ts 
companies icgistend in England m Ireland, any 
judge of thi' 1 hgh Comt, or flu judge' of the < oui t 
exeiusmg the stannaius juiisdiction in the case 
ot companies subject to that juiisdiction, may 
by order compel an immediate inspection of the 
register 

Poorr to Close Register 

"31 A company may, on giving notice by 
advertisement m some newspapei i.Kiilating in 
the distm t in whn h the legistcred office of the 
company is situate, close iheugistei of membeis 
for any time oi times not exceeding in the whole 
flinty days in each v cat 
REGISTER OF MORTGAGES. —For the jiotec 
tion of tho geneial neditots and sliai ('holders of 
limited companies, the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908 (bis. 100), inquires i:\ciy company to 
kecj) a register of mortgages containing mfoimation 
of all mortgages and such c lunges which spei lfically 
alfe< t any or all of the juopeily ot a company A 
brief description of all the propeity so moitgaged 
is to be given in the M'gistei, as well as the amount 
of the mortgage idised , and, except wheie the 
debenture bonds aie issued to beater, the names of 
the mortgagees oi peisons lopieseiiting them, sut h 
as, foi instance, the trustees lot a body of debenture 
holders. 

All ollicers ot the company who " knowingly and 
wilfully an t house or pet nut ” any detault in con- 
nection with the above lequiremonts aie liable to a 
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REGIS I EK Oh MORI GAGES 


Date and No 

ot Board Amount oi 

Minute Great- Debentmes 
in” Chaise 


Date when 
tiled at 
bonier set 
] louse 


Partn ul.ns of Rio- 
j >ei ty upon whu h 
Chaise is Made 


Names ot 
Moi tgagces 


Date wlien 

Ghaige 

is KeinoVv d. 


\finute, 

\ No 59 1 
Apnl 1, 

19 . 


/ 50.000 Apnl 15. 

(5(M) bonds of l l > 

, i loo ej< ] i , 

I Nos 1'to 500 

1 nil 1 u si \ e) 


Freehold l*io|eif\ i lu:\*ees toi 1 >e- 
sit uate at 1 H e bent m e 1 loldei s 

\\ hai I, 1 n ei poo) Mi Win Keke- 

p ,u i e >), end at w n 1 1 , 1 ku onet , 

A\ onside I >o h-s. .ind the } loll 

( l! dill (9 » i < i es) | Jus I Vlumiuv 
ki\ei pouts in ! % 

both I ast s ! 


1 enaitv of not exceeding /SO, that is. they aie 
se\uall\ liable, not jointly. 'J he register is open 
to the inspection of any person on payment of a 
fee not ev ceding Is for each mspei lion , and ail) 
creditor o- number of tin* company is entitled to 
cx, inline the copies of tie* instinmenls uealing any 
moitgago without jomik ill of a fee 1 lie legist ei is 
to lie oj»tn foi inspection at all leasonable times 
in other words, ll may be inspected dining the* 
ouhnaiy business houis < the company I oi 
refusing inspection of eitliei the legister or cope's 
of the mstrumc nts, any ohic er so refusing oi auihoi - 
ising smh refusal im ms the liability of a line not 
exceeding / S, and a fuithei fine not exceeding J 2 for 
evei y day^ whilst mu h lefusal < ontimic's \ny judge 
of the 1 ligh Court sitting m C hambei s has powei lo 
order the immediate inspection oi the legisteis or 
copies oi tlic* abenc name'd dociimenls 

The icgistei ch moi tgages itsi !i i-> guu*i,rl!\ o-n- 
piicd in a foim appiovcd ol b\ the autho ih<*s and 
sold at most of the law stationeis, ami ju acrly 
bound to withstand lough usage 

If no ti ust deed is e ■ i <1 to c over a senes of 
debentures, it becomes necessary to < utc. r into the 
register each oi the; bonds under the n numerical 
rotation , but, as a geneial rule', it will be found 
that ft soi ic s in c n c illation w ill invariably be < oven ed 
by a t r ust deed, m which emu it imiely becomes 
necessaiy to enter in the j'artu ulars lontainecl in 
the deed, setting out the date and number of the 
minute u eating the' elnuge, the amount ol the 
debentures m lull, tl^e nominal amount of each ot 
the bonds icpiesentin; the senes, and the date 
when filed with the legistiai of joint stock com- 
panies Partn ulais of the propci ty*>r assets of the 
company must also 1 m given as fully, yet as con- 
cisely, as J >oss, bit. if freehold jiropeity is com- 
prised under the p opei ty * h.irge, tile situation or 
situations ol the ptopeily sliould be noted , finally, 
the names oi the moitgageos oi the tiustees foi the 
mortgage' s must be given in the mannei shown 
above 

REGISTER OP SHIPS. -(See Ship Morigaok ) 
REGISTER OF TRANSFERS. -(See Transfer 
Rkgisti r ) 

REGISTRAR IN R ANKRl PTt Y. — J his impor- 

tant oihcial occujuc's a prominent jila.ee in all 
bankiuptcy proceedings, whether he is attached 
to the High Court or is a registrai appointed to 
one of the distric ts in the piovinccs His position 
is dealt with in Section 102 of the Bankruptcy Act 
191-1, as follows— 


“(1) llu registiais in l aukr ujttc v c'l the High 
Coinl. and the i c gis| i ui s of count v courts having 
J in I'.dn lion in haul crop), slull have the powcis 
and jmisdiclion in Hus ,<ction mentioned, and 
anv order male- . i ad done bv sm h registrars 
m the- e\en me c t l he s.ud powei sand |ui lsdicticui 
shall be ch c im d (heoich'i oi act ol (he* Court 
“(2) bub,,,i to general rule's limiting the 
powers c oi 1 Ic - 1 c d b) ilm s< c t ion, a i c go 1 1 ai shad 
h i\ e powei - 

“ta) lo heat bankruptcy petitions, and to 
make* learning or dels and adjudications 
the r< on : 

“ ( ; >) lo hold the public examiiial ion of 
' 1 c bl oi s : 

(c ) lo grant onleis ol chschaigc wheie flu' 
apple ,i( ion is not opposed : 

(c/) I o ajipi civ (> c (impositions or s< hr mes of 
a.r i angc'iiicn I w hen I lie v ai e not opposed : 

(e) lo make* mtemu oicleis in cases of 
urgent \ : 

“(f) Jo make an v c n dc i oi r\c i c ise any juiis- 
dn lion whnh bv am rul«nu that behalf is 
pi esc i llu d as pi open lo be made oi c xerc isec! m 

< hambei s : 

“ (g) 'lo hear and deteimine am 1 unopposed 
oi cr parte apphe at ion : 

(//) fo summon and examine any person 
known oi siisjirrbd to have mi his jrossrssion 

< lf('< Is of the* debtor or to be mdc bted to him, 
or capable of giving informal ion lespecting 
the clebtor, Ins dealings, or prop* 1 1 v 

"(d) file regelwis in bankiuptcy of the 
1 figh ( out t shall al >o hav c power to giant ot dei s 
(T discharge and certificate-, o| icmoval of dis- 
< j n a 1 i f i < alions, and to approve compc itions ami 
sc he mes ot an ang< m< n t 

“(4) A registrai sliall n o-t liave powei to 
c cunmit for < ontempt of < our t 

(5) I he* I ord ( hancelloi ma by oidcj 
direct Ural any -.jreuhid legistr.ii of a county 
< on: t shall liave and evicisc all th«* poweis of a 
bankt uj'tc v K-nstiar ol the IlHi ( oiirt “ (See 
Ban mu i‘ic v ) 

REGISTRAR OF ( 01NTY ( 01 RT. T h.s is 

the official who is responsi Irli* foi the i online woi k 
oi tin* county com t, and who acts, to a Milam 
extent, as an assistant judge. (See Cooniy 
Co uk r ) 

KFCUSTKAIt OF JOINT STOCK (OWANIFS. 

this i-, the head oflic nil who juesidcs over the 
department whnh deals with all matters concerning 
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1 List or Persons w ho have Consented to 
Act as Directors 
“ No of Certificate . 

“ Companu ‘s' A iti, 1908-1917. 

“ LIST 01 • RJiRSONS who have consented to 
he Directors of the . Company, Limited, 

to be del wired to the Registrar pursuant to sect 72 (2) 
of the Lompnvus (t >»is olulutwn) Act. 

“ J'rt" entid for filing bv 

" I a the lugistrar of Joint Stock Companies 
“ / (nr we), the undersigned, hereby give you notice 
pursuant to S e< t 72 (2) of the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, that the following persons have 

const nti d to be Dim tors of the . 

Comf>an\, linn ltd " 

] [, M |,,||ott i Ik names, uddi f ss< s, and descriptions 
of t hi n hmi pt tson-. m sc jiuratc < olumns, together 
with th< *• i oi.i t mo, ud<tn and disc upturn ol the 
apple ant lot i » gistiatum and the date 

2 Cons i n r io An as Dirk tor 
" So <( ('ntifuatc 
“ ( omptinies Ids, 1908-1917 
"( OS ST \ l b> ad as Dim tor of the 
(omptiny, I united, to be sumed and filed pursuant 
h> S at I'd (I) of the ( ompiinii s (( oirohdation) Ad 
“ Dresent. <1 / >r filing bv . 

“ Io the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies 
“ / (or i.e), the undersigned , hereby testify mv (or 
our) consent to ad as Direi tor(s) of the 
(, ouipanv , I unite d, pursuant to Sect I'd (1) of the 
Companies (( onsolidation) Ait, 1908 

I he signutims, addresses, and des< Mptions follow 
as 1 »( ■ I < )T and tilt; loim must be dub d 

II will hu\ t been notice d that Sect 72, Sub sect 3, 
pioudrs two e\t«o bons to tin* general rule stated 
above, but wleuc i he company is a piivute ton\- 
pany, a ham i •> icquiicd 1>\ the i < gist i ai when an 
apple ate m n made lot lie < >i pm at mn I he follow- 
ing is the < net m g« neial ust 

3 Dl C LARA 1 ION liY SOllSi K l HI K THAT PORI K 
bllnsi RIP l IONS \KI- N1)[ I N \ III 1> 

" Cntifiate, No 
" Companies hats, 1008-1917 
“ ( uni pane I mnbd bv S hates 
“ 1 RRLU l l ION for a certificate of mccr- 
pmatuai to t >' fihd bv a C.ompam iduch dots not 
issue any ineihu>on to the publu to s ubsmln for its 
slant s 

“ Same of proposed Company 
“ I 'n stated tor /.hug bv 

"A DPI ICA Lilts by the subscribers D the 
Mi mo.amhnn of f sso ( ration of the 
Corn} an\ l mid d. being a Company, such as is 
specetd in s ,d 121 of the ( tuupanies (Consolida- 
tion) Art, 1008, and n 'huh tb'es not issue any 
invitation to tlu publu to sit/oc nbe for its shares,jor a 
Ci rt\j>i ate of l mot potation as a I. united Company 
under the (owpitims (Consolidation) Ad, 1908 
"He, the s, vital persons uhose names are sub- 
scribed,’ hereby di tlarc that the Company, 

Limited, whose numotandum of association is 
dehvi > cd hi >i. with, does not issue any invitation to 
the publu to subscribe for its shares” 

Ilerc, again, follow the names, addresses, and 
descriptions of the subscribers; the signatures are 
witnessed and tie' date is added It would appear 
that a similar hum is necessary in the case of a 
com pan v limited bv guatantee 

Owing to the pacing of the Registration of Busi- 
ness Names At t, 1918 (q v ), it was felt necessary bv 
the Legislutuie to impose obligations of a similar 


character to those contained in that Act upon the 
directors of joint stock companies Consequently, 
an Act was passed in 1917, the Companies (Particu- 
lars as to Directors) Act, the text of which is set out 
in the article on Directors. 

Statement of C apital. By Sect. 112 of the Stamp 
Act, 1891, as amended by Sect 7 of the Finance \ct, 
1899, it is now nec cssary also to file a form containing 
•i statement as to the nominal share capital of the 
< om pany 1 lie state ment vs to be sigm d b\{ tile per- 
son who applies for the registration of the company, 
or by an officer of the company Ihe state moat 
is veiy simple, and, excluding the formal headings/ 
is as follows-- 

" Lhe nominal capital of the . . 

Cotnpam , Limited, ts £ . . , divided into 

shares of / each " 

Rcgistrrwl Olllt‘0. In addition to the statutoiy le- 
qmrements that the part of the Dinted Kingdom in 
wlueh it is intended that the pioposed company shall 
c urry on its business shall be stated m the memoran- 
dum "f uss< >uut ion, a not k e of the c \ae t situation of 
the’ legistued oltice must also be tiled with the 
irgistiai, as well as a notice ol any subsequent 
change in its situation which may take plate 
This notice is to be tiled when the company com- 
mences business, but it is the general piactiee to 
file it at the same time as the memotandum and 
the aitioles The note e lequnes, like all the 
ofhet foims, a five shilling stamp, and any notice 
ol change is sumlaily chaigcd lhe following is 
the toi m used - - 

" lo the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 

“ j ha ( om party, limited, hereby 

give you notice, in accordance with the mCoinpavit s 
(( onsolidation) Act, 1908, that the registered office 
of the said ( otnpany ts situated at No ... ... 

Stnet, in the c ity of 

" Dated the day of 19 

“ Dor the . ( ompam , I unit < d ” 

Anv change' of the legiTcml ollue may be 
signite'd as follows — 

“ 7 o the Registrar of Joint Aloe k t ompames 
I h( ( mpanv, I unitnl , luieby 

give inti until e, in aaotdume with the L mnpanus 
(Consolidation) Art, 1908, that the rcgisteud , pia 
of the Company is chawnd from No 
Stnet, in the ci/v of , to A<> . 

Stud, in the said ntv (< > rlst oh te as 
the case ma\ be) 

" J fated the day of P> 

" Lor the < otnpany, I united ” 

Signature ef Forms. 1 a< h ol tin sc* luinn m c\ be 
sigin d bv .mv pet on who has t< gal authoiiU to do 
the same on bchall of tlu- wunpunv , sm h a-, a duet - 
toi , a subscriber of tin* uu moiandum ot assoc latum, 
nr tilt sc < i etury of tfie compan\ 11m prison who 
does so sign must give- a dcsuiptwm of hmnclt and 
also of the capacity in winch he signs 

Registration or twisting Companies, 'lhe methods 
to b<- adopted m the' ruse* of rc "istration above 
noted are those which have reference entirely 
to new companies If a company was m exis- 
tence before the Companies Art, 1882, it may 
be registc red under the Act of 1908, if it consists 
of seven or more members, and similarly, certain 
other companies tunned after November, 1882, 
may icgistci undei the Ac ^ of 1908 lhe last 
named A< t has a sec tion, viz , Section 2 19, dealing 
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with the companies which art* capable of being 
registered, and it runs as follows — 

“2-19 — (1) With the exceptions anil subject to 
the provisions mentioned and contained in this 
sc*< ton — 

( 1 ) Any company consisting of seven or more 
members, which was in exist cine on the second 
day of November eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, including anv tomp.mv legisteml under the 
Jonft i^Lock Companies Ails, and 

(u) Any i omp.uiy formeil alti i the date afore- 
i*ud, whether belore ot after the tommern ement 
* ol this \i t, in pursuaru e ot an\ At t of l\uhament 
*olh r than ilm \t t, oi of h 1 1 < is patent, or being 
a compum within the stann.uus, oi being other- 
wiv iiulv co istituted b\ law, and consisting oi 
stw i n oi nu 'i e me inbei s 

mav at anv tune register undei this \ 1 1 as an un- 
limited i ompanv , <>i as a i ompanv limited by sli.ues, 
o' as a i ompanv limited 1>\ guaiantu , and the 
1 1 g: ->t i at mn shall not be invalid b\ reason thaL it 
ha. taken plate with a Mew to the i ompanv being 
w./iin<] up 

“ (2) Piovnh >1 a-, follows — 

“ (a| \ 'Oiip'im having tin* liability of its 
immbci s limited l>\ Ait ol Pai hann lit oi lettcis 
pitent, and not being a |oml st<n k < ompanv as 
Ik ic matter d< fine d, shall not i < gistri in pui suam r 
ot this set iron : 

“(h) A ' ompanv having the liability of its 
me min i .■> hmib I 1 o Allot I’ai liament oi lelttis 
patint shall not legjstti in puisuance of this 
se< turn .is an unlimited < ompan\ oi as a t ompanv 
limited l > v 1 ua .mb e . 

“(<) \ i uini'.inv that is not a joint sfo« k 
company a-? Ik r< inafb i dt fun d shall iml n gisti i 
in pin s u .ft i < i <»' (hi . set t ii *n as a * omp iry limited 
1 >\ sliai * s . 

“ (f/j A i oinpaav shah not i < <usb i m jmi suam e 
(t this si, non without the a .s« nt ot amajonty 

(h sin h ol it-. nvmibus as an pit sent m pir-mi 

or b\ plow (in i as' s wh< 1 1 j >i , *\ies ai e allowi d 
b\ tin- n gulation . o| (he < ompanv ) ,it a gi neial 
meeting su arm mi >1 for I ! ■ jur , tse : 

“(f) Wh'ieaiomj m not hav mg the liability 
of its nu mb, i - limilid b\ A< I of I’ailiaimnt <n 

lottiis pal ' "i about to t < i’istei as a limited 

i ompanv, lh • majoiitv lequntd to ass* ill as 
a'on s.inl -.hall . oiisist of not # l<ss than tluee- 
h tilths ot I Ik im mbi i . jncsi nt in j)( ison or b\ 
j)i o\\ at the im < ting : 

“ (/) Whi :e a < ompanv is about to legistei .us 
a company ihimtid l^v guaiantie, the assent to 
tb b* mg ai i im .tried shall be .liiompanud by 
a ii -elution dt timing that i .u li membei under- 
taki s to contribute to tht assets of tjie company, 
m the a, at ot its b mg wound np while be is a 
memhir, oi within one yai afterwards, for 
pa\ nu lit ol I he debts.mrl habilitu sof the ( ompany 
eontiai ted In lore he 1 1 ased to be a member, and 
of the costs and expenses of winding up. and for 
the adjustment of the rights of the eontnbutories 
among themselves, sm h amount as may be 
required, not exceeding a spot i fieri amount 
“ (3) In computing any mnjonty undei tins 
section when a j >oli is demanded regatd shall lie 
had to the number of votes to vvlm h eat h meml>er 
is entitled accoiding to the regulations of Ihe 
com pan v 

" (1) A company registered under the Com- 
panies Act, 1802, shall not be legist o red in pursuance 
of this section. “ 


The registration of an existing company is not 
invalid by reason of the fact that it has taken 
place with a view to the company being wound up. 

Fixed Fees on Kegistniiion. The question of 
the tost of registering a company is alwavs an 
impoitant one, and the whole of the matters 
touching the expense m genet al will be hete con- 
sideied together, so that it mav be jmssible to see 
at a glaiue what is the < xaet amount requued, 
and also that a general idea may be gat lined of 
the subsequent expenses which mav be entailed in 
the ship, of fees, etc , aftc r the legislation has 
taken plate 1 lie fixed fees aie the dud stamp of 
ten shillings each upon the nit moi andum and the 
ai tu h s, and an additional fee of live shillings upon 
the! tilt i for it'ge tration 1 liest amount, theieloie, 
to if w , but it a (ompanv is icgi leted without 
ar t n !e tit .issue latuu, til tceii'slu limes will be saved 

I 'pou t at h oi the other dot umeuts whit h have to bo 
ti’e < 1 lime is a he stamp of live shillings imposed 
It will have In eii notned that time aie tom tonns 
i .m utial in the c.ise of a jnivate c omp.uiy, and live 
m tin t use of a jmblie i ompanv 

Variable Fees on Kegistration. in addition to 
the fix* if fees staled above, time aie uilaiu 
v. enable he. wlm h are payable on regidiatum, 
in.it i-., at the t mu when the vainms necissaiv 
dm min nt > aie |>ic ■>« nted tti the legistiai, and 
i lu .i dt pt ml upon tin amount ^of the nominal 
tajutal oi the t ompanv 1 bese fefs air paid into 
the h'xt liequei and aie set out m fable B ot (lie 
lr t si heduh' of tht' At t, though the amount may 
l>e it tint < d from lime to time as the Buaid of 

I I ade may dn e< t 

J ht \ are as follows — - 


tiy a Company having a Share Capital, 


'oi i r getiatmn 

<*f a < ompanv wliose 

n< mi nul sh.ii e 

t apital dot s in 't exi rod / s d 

/ 2,000 

2 0 0 

mm r egg t rat mn 

of a < ompanv' wliost 

m miiii d sh in i 

; apital ext t etls j 2,000, the 

folk i” mg h < 

1 1 gulatt d at ( oi ding lot lie 

amount ot nominal share t .ij iitJ91 (that is 

to s.iv) — 

t s d 

Pm < v ei v i 

d,000 ot nominal 

shme t.q 

>ital or part t)t 


i 1,0(10 up to / 5,000 . 10 0 

for cv( i v / 1,000 ot nominal 
shale tapital oi ]>ait ot 
/ 1,000, alt< i th. fust / 5,000 
up to /too, 000 . . 5 0 

bur ev t i v f 1 ,000 of nominal 
sliau (apital, oi pai t oi 
/ 1,000. after till (list 
1 100,000 10 

Fo i legislation of any introasc«ol shun 
capital made aft< r the fust 1 1 gisti alum 
of the tompany, flu same fas of (1,000 
or part oi /l ,000 as would have betn 
pa\ able if the m< leased shale t apital hat! 
fount d ji.ut of the original shaie tapita! 
at Ihe time of registration 
Provided that no company shall be liable 
to pay in resjMK t of nominal share capital, 
on legist ration oi aftci w f ai ds, anv git air i 
amount of fees than ^50, taking into 
art omit m the cases of fees payable on 
an nu roast of share < apital after legis- 
lation the fees paid on registi ation 
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or registration of any existing company £ s. d. 
except such companies as are by this 
Ait exempted from payment of fees in 
respei I of registration under this Act, 
the same fee as is dunged for registering 
a new company 

'or legistiring any document by this Act 
inquired or authorised to be registered, 
othei than tlu* memoiandum or the 
absti.ut rcquned to be filed with tile 
registiai by a nx eivcr or manager or 
tin statement required to be sent to the 
lcgishai by the liquidator in a winding- 

u p in Frig land . . 0 5 0 

01 making a re< ord of any fa< t by this Act 
inquired or authorised to be refolded by 
the i egr di ar 0 5 0 

Until after the passing of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
use was no duty payable beyond the fee stamp 
i the memorandum, \arying fiom {2 to /50 , but, 
v the Act just mentioned an ad valorem duty ot 
A<> shillings per < cut was imposed m addition to 
le i< gislration lee stamp, and the ad valorem duty 
as subsequently in< l eased by the Finance Act, 
S99, to one of live shillings pet nut , and by the 
m. nice Act, 1920, to (\ pel cent It will be 
allied that the maximum ot n50 is le.uhed in 
■spec t ol the fot' stamp when the nominal capital 
/ 525,000, and no matter how gieat the nominal 
ipital may be this cannot be exreeded '1 he 
l valorem duty, on the contrary, is unlimited in 
ctent 

I'm for Compiinies not Limited by Shares. When 
iompan\ doc's not have a share capital, that 
, when it is a company limited b> guarantee, 

wlu n it is unlimited, the lees payable upon 
.’gislration \ ary according to the mnnbei of the 
lembeis 'Ihcso are fully set out in the second 
art of the Table B ol the fust schedule, and arc 
i follows-- 

By a Comply not having a Share Capital. 

i s d. 

oi iegistration of a company whose 

nu m be i of membeis as stated m the 
ai tick’s does not exceed twenty .. 2 0 0 

oi iegistration ot a compaiiv whose 

numbei of membeis as stated m the 
articles exceeds twenty, but does not 

exceed one hunched 5 0 0 

<>i registration of a company whose 

number of membeis as stated m the 
ai tides exceeds one hunched, but is not 
stated to be unlimited, the abmc fee ot 
/5 with an additional 5s , fin every fifty 
membeis oi less numbei than titty 
members after the lirst hunched 
oi i c’gisti ation of a company in wlmh t ho 
numbei of membeis is stated in the 
articles to be unlimited .. 20 0 0 

or registration of an mu ease* on the 

number ot members made alter the 
i egisti ation of a companv in respect of 
evtuy fifty membeis, oi less than fifty 

members, of that increase 0 5 0 

rouded that no company shall be liable 
to pay on the whole a gt eater fee than 
£20, in respect of its number of members, 
taking into account the fee paid on the 
first registration of the company 
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For registration of any existing company, £ s cl. 
except such companies as are by this Act 
exempted from payment of fees in respect 
of registration under this Act, the same 
fee as is charged for registering a new 
company. 

For registering any document by this Act 
required or authorised to be registered, 
other than the memorandum or the 
abstract inquired to be filed with tlte ( 
registrar by a receiver or manager or 
the statement required to be sent to the ° 
registiai by the liquidator m a winding ,* 

up in Fn gland 0 5 0 

For making a roroul of any fact by this 
Act required or authorised to be l ecoidrd 
by the registrar . . . ... 050 

Vets after Registration. The above arc’ the whole 
of the requirement*' necessary and a complete state- 
ment ol t lie amount of fees pav able up to the tune of 
completing th'* registration and receiving from the 
registi ai the c ertiheate* of incorporation If the regis- 
trar is satisfic’d that everything is in order and that 
the fees have been paid, he grants the cci Plicate, and 
the company is me oi pointed as before stated If 
it is a private company {<{ v ) it may commence 
business at once, but if the company intends to 
go to the public and apply for subs< tiption to its 
shaics, tlieie are othei preliminaries necessary 
before it can set about its vvoik (See 

CoMMENC FMEX 1 OF BUsINi SS ) 

Vdditionul Documents. \ f t cr the’ iegistration of a 
c ompanv , cue fi doc mne nt that has to be fifi’d w ith the 
i egisti . ii , and cadi retui n that has to be made, must 
beat a five* shilling stamp In addition to the notice 
of the change oi addicss (if am) oi ttm registered 
office, to winch ufeicnce has been alieady made, 
the* piuuip.il doc uments and returns aic tile annual 
returns of capital and members, the declaration by 
a public company betoie commencing business oi 
exei using borrowing povveis, the icturns of allot- 
ments of shares, the irpott pnoi to the statutoiy 
meeting, the eontiac t tor the* issue ot fully paid and 
partly paid shares, the memoiandum of the satis- 
faction of charge (with an additional 2s fid stamp 
on the declaration wlm h must accompanv the same), 
the consent of the Boat el of Trade* to change the 
name ot tlu* company, the notice ot < onxent to take* 
the name of an existing companv, a copy of an 
altered memorandum of association, a minute of 
reduction ot capital, a copy of oidei of court on 
various matteis connected with the company, and 
also the various document which have come into 
use since the 1st July, 1908 All these matters 
are referred to nuclei scpaiate headings 

RFRfSTRATlON OF DFRFNTl RUS.— (See * 
Dlben lures ) 

RFRISTR \TI0N OF DFSIRNS. llu* piotution 
of designs was first accorded by Parliament m 1787, 
the period gianted to the- d< signei ol an oiigmal 
and new design tor linens, cottons, talicors and 
muslins being three months 'Fh A period has been 
prolonged by various statutes and the principle 
applied to other foims of manufacture The law 
as to design and its protection when registered is 
contained in a senes of Acts cornmenc ing with the 
Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1883 It 
now extends to any design applicable to any article 
of manufacture or to any substance* artificial or ' 
natural to which a design is applicable either by 
way of pattern, shape, configuration or ornament. 
The design may be applied by printing, painting, 
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embroidering, weaving, sewing, modelling, casting 
embossing, engraving or staining, indeed in any 
wav except by sculpture, to which the Copyright 
Act extends. The proprietor of the design (i e . the 
designer or person for whom the design was executed 
lor value) may obtain protection for the design l»v 
registration at the Patent Office, the protection 
extending to the class of goods in respect of which 
it is registered for a period of five \ears from regis- 
tration. jkegisteied designs are not open to inspcc- 
tion until the copyright expires and thev are pro- 
tected from pi race by penalties recoverable b\ the 
registered proprietor. 

REGISTRATION OF MORTGAGES. - Every 
joint-stock company is now bound to keep a 
register of all mortgages or charges specifically 
affecting its property, and unv cuditur oi member 
of the company is entitled to inspect the same 
without charge. Any othet peison may inspect 
upon payment of a fee* not exceeding one shilling 
A so the registrar of companies keeps a legistu m 
which arc- enter ed all mortgages and charges, 
this register is kept at Someiset House and is also 
open to inspection upon payment of a fee not 
exceeding one shilling 

Ihe sections of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, Iff 08, affecting the- registration of mortgages 
and charges aie as follows — 

lteystuition of Mcrtyit’cs and Oblige c. 

"93— (1) levels nun t gage oi ch.nge c leate-d 
aftei the lust da\ of Julv, nineteen hunched and 
eight bv a e ompaiiv i cgist e i eel in England < >t J i riant 1 
and bung cithei- - 

(a) a men tgage <n ehaige fot the put pose of 
seem mg ^im issue oi debuitmts , or 

“(h) a moil gage oi charge on uncalled share 
capital oi the company , oi 

“(c) a mortgage ot ehaige < real t d oi eudmcul 
by ail instillment which, it exec uled by ;»n 
individual, would iecjune legislation as a bill 
of s.dc , < j|- 

“ (<i) a rnoitgnge or ehaige on anv land, 
wheiowr situate, oi any l-iepsl then m, oi 
"(c) a men tgage cn » harge cm any book 
debts oi the c ompan\ , oi 

(/) a iloatmg ehaige cm the undertaking or 
pi i pel tv ot t he company, 

hall, so fat as any s*'< nntv m the' coinpamA 
l >r< >[>' i t v (! unde 1 1, ikmg is thereby conferud, be 
coni against the Inpndator and anv eieditoi oi t!ie 
coinpain, unless the piosenbt d particular of the 
mmtgage or (harge, together with the instrument 
(it am ) by which the mortgage or charge is < united 
or evidenced, rue delivered In oi r e eived by the 
regisb ai of companies ten legist iatn?n m manner 
requirecl bv this Act watliin twenty-one da\s aitci 
the date of its cuation, but without, jncjndne to 
any conti act or ohhg.ition for icpavirnnt of the 
money therein secured, and when a moi tgage or 
charge bceumes%void under tins section the money 
secured thereby shall immediately become pavablc : 

" Pi muled that — 

" (i) in the case of a mortgage or charge 
created out of the Lnitcd Kingdom compiling 
solely property situate outside the Hinted 
Kingdom, the delivery to and the receipt by the 
registrar of a copy of the instrument by which 
the mortgage or charge is created or evidenced, 
verified in the prescribed manner, shall have the 
same effect for the purposes of tins section as 
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the delivery and receipt of the instrument itself 
and twenty-one days after the date on which 
the instrument or copy could, in due course of 
post, and if despatched with due diligence have 
been received in the United Kingdom, shall be 
substituted for twenty-one days after the date 
of the neat ion of the mortgage or charge, as the 
time within which the paitirulais and instrument 
or copy aie to be delivered to the icgistiar ; and 
" (») where the mortgage or charge is created 
in the United Kingdom but comprises property 
outside the United Kingdom, the instrument 
c: eating or purporting to create the mortgage or 
ehaige may be sent foi registration notwithstand- 
ing that fin ther proceedings may be necessary 
to make the mortgage oi ehaige valid or effectual 
at ecu ding to the law of the country in which 
the propet tv is situate, and 

(m) wheiea negotiable* instrument lias been 
given to seem c> the payment of anv book debts 
of a company, the deposit of ihe instillment for 
the pm pose ol seeming an advance* to the com- 
panv shall not lot the* put poses of this see tion be* 
tKAted as a moi tgage or ehaige on those book 
debts, and 

(n) the holding ot debentures entitling the 
holdoi to a ehaige on land shall not be deemed 
to lie an inteiest in land 


“ (-) 1Ilc cegisti ar shall keep, with respect (o 
r.uh company, a legister in the pi escribed lorm 
<’l all the moit gages and ehaiges eieated by the 
< "inpanv after the fust day ol July, nineteen bundled 
and eight, and mpuiing registration midn tin 
set imn, and shall, on pa\ment of the picsmbcS 
fee, e-ntei in the legistei, with n spoil to evei y sue b 
moi tgage or charge, the date of creation, the 
amomil secured bv it, short particulars ot the 
pi ope 1 1 y moit gaged or eh.uged, and the names of 
th<- moitgagees or pel sons entitled to the* ehaige. 

(3) When* a senes of debentures containing, 
«>i giving bv leiennee to anv <>thci lnsfiument* 
am ehaige to tin* benefit of which the debentuie 
holdeis of that semis an* entitled f'att passu is 
(leafed bv a c»mpan>, it shall be sufti. lent if theic 
me* elc'liveied to oi leeuved b\ the leglstiai within 
twe lit v -one* da\s aftei the exee ution of the deed 
< ontaimiig the charge oi , if theie is no sue h deed, 
alter the execution of any debentmes of the senes 
tlx* following paitieulais — - 

"(a) the* total amount seemed by the whole 
senes, and 

(b) the dates of the resolutions authorising 
t lie issue of t lie* sei it s and t he el.it e of the cove.'i l ng 
dei d, if am, by which the sccunty is created or 
dc line d , and 

“(e) a general dcscnption of the property 
c liargul , and 

(d) the names of the tiustees, if any, for the 
debentuie holders , 

togethe i with the deed containing the charge or 
if then* IS no such deed, one of the debcntuics of 
the series, and the registiai .shall, on payment of 
the presented fee, enter those paitirulars in the 
register : 

1 I’rouded that, where more than one issue is 
made of debentures in the senes, there shall be sent 
to the registrar for entry in lire register particulars 
of the date and amount of eac li issue, but an 
omission to do tins shall not affect the validity of 
the debentures issued. 
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"(4) Where any < mnnussion, allowance, or 
(list (junt has lxf-n paid or made either directly or 
indiru t Jy by the < ompany to any peison in con- 
sideration of Ins subs< nbing or agreeing to subscribe, 
whethu absolutely or conditionally, for any 
deb< ntures of the < ompany, or procuring or agreeing 
to ju w< nr e subs< nptions, whether absolute or 
conditional, for any such debentmes, the parte ulais 
rcijmicd to be sent for registration und< i this 
sc» turn shall iri< lude patlicuhirs as to the amount 
or rate jar cent of the commission, discount, oi 
allow, m< e* so paid ot made, but an omission to do this 
shall not affec t the validity ot the debcntuic s issued : 

" Hi ovule <1 that the deposit of any d< bentures as 
security foi any debt of the company shall not lor 
the purposes of this provision be treated as the 
issue of t he debentmes at Hi discount. 

"(5) 1 he ic-gisttar shall give a certificate 
under Ins hand of the registration of any mortgage 
or charge registered in pursuance of this section, 
stating the amount theieby seemed, and the 
certifn ate shall be conclusive evidence that the 
re quirements of this section as to registration have 
been complied with 

“ (6) Ihc company shall cause a copy of evciy 
certificate of registration given undei this section 
to be indorsed on every debenture or certificate of 
debc'iilme stock wlmh is issued by the company, 
and the payment of whu h is set ureal by the 
mot t gage or cliaige so icgistered : 

" Provided th.it nothing in Ibis subsection shall 
be construed as irquning a company to cause a 
reitifuate of registiat ion of any moitgage or 
c huige so given to be indorsed on any debenture 
or (entitle, ite of debetduic stock wlmh has been 
issued by the company before the mortgage or 
chai ge was < rented 

“ (7) It shall be t ho duty of the company to 
send to the legisti.u for registration the pai ticulars 
of even y moi tg.ige or c haige < rented bv the company 
and of I he issues ot debentmes of a senes, requiring 
legisti.dion undei this section, but legislation ot 
any such moitgage or charge may be elfectecl on 
the application of any person inteiosted theicin 

“Whuo the legist i ation is effected oil the appli- 
cation of some person othei than the' c omjiany, 
that peison shall be entitled to rec ovc l fiom the 
company the amount of any tecs piopeily paid by 
lnm to the* ugistrai cm the tegistration 

“ (S) '1 he i egistei kept in puisuame of this 
sec turn shall lx ■ open to inspection bv any peison 
cm pu\ ment of the presuibed fee, not e\c reeling 
one shilling loi each inspection 

“ (9) level y c ompany shall cause a copy of every 
instiument creating any moitgage or charge* 
requiring registration under tins sec turn to be* kept 
at the irgistered dime of tin- e nmpaiiv . 

“ Provided that, m the case of a sc iu s of umfor m 
debentmes, a copy of one such debenture shall be 
sutfu nmt 

Registiation of Fnforcetrent of Security. 

1 ‘ - — ( 1 ) If any peison obtains an order for the 
appointment of a i ec eivei oi manager of the property 
of a c ompany, or appoints sm h a res eiv ei oi manager 
under any powers contained in any instiument, he* 
shall within seven days from the date ot the order 
or of the appointment undei the powers contained 
in the instrument give notice of the fact to the 
registrar of companies, and the legistrar shall, on 
payment of the prescribed fee, enter the fact in 
the register of mortgages and charges 


“ (2) If any person makes default in compiling 
with the requirements of this section he shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds for every 
clay duung which the default continues. 

Filing of Accounts of Receivers and Managers. 

" 95 — (1) livery icceivcr or manager of the 
property of a company who has been appointed 
undei the powers contained in any instrument, and 
who has taken possession shall, once in^v*ry half 
vear while he iemains in possession, and also on 
ceasing to act as receiver or manager, file with* the 
registrar of companies an abstiact in the prescribed 
form of his leceipts and payments during the perfod 
to which the abstiact i dates, and shall also on 
ceasing to act as receiver or manager lile with the 
registrar notice to that eficct, and the registiar 
shall cntci the notice in the register of mortgages 
and dial ges 

“ (2) Every receiver oi manager who makes 
default in complying with the provisions of this 
section shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds 

Rectification of Register of Mortgages. 

“ 96 A judge of the- High Court, cm being satis- 
fied that the omission to register a moitgage or 
charge* witlun the tune hercinbefoie lequued, or 
that the omission or misstatement of any particular 
with inspect to any such mortgage ot charge, was 
accident.il, or clue to inadvettc me* or to some othei 
sufficient cause, or is not of a nature to picjudice 
the* position of cieditois or sh.n dioldei s of the 
cornpanv, or that on other gi omuls it is just and 
equitable to grant ldict, mav, oil the application 
ot flu* company ot any person inteiosted, and on 
such turns and conditions as stem t,o the judge 
just and expedient, oidci that the turn for legis- 
lation be extended, oi , as the case may be, that 
the omission or misstatement be i edified 
levity of Satisfai turn. 

“ 97 The registiar ot eompaim s mav , on rvidun e 
bung given to his satisfaction that the debt ten 
wlmh any registered moitgage oi e h.u gc was given 
has been paid or satisfied, oi d< r that a nu mot andum 
of satisfaction be cnteied on the i egiste i . and shall, 
ll rec jm red, furnish the* eomp.tnv with a copy 
tliei eof 

Index to Register of Mortgages and (lunges 

'‘98 The legistiar of companies shall kccj» a 
chionologit.il index, in the* pi escribed team and 
with the piesc i lbecl pai titulars, of the rmatgages 
oi charges ugistucd witlHmii unelei tins \c t 

Renaltit s. 

“99 — ( 1 >» If any company makes default m 4 
sending to the tegisti ar e>t e ompames ica u gistr atnai 
the* particulars ot any mortgage or charge ucatcd 
by the* company, and of the issues of debentmes of 
a senes, requiting legislation with the registrar 
under the foregoing provisions ot this Act, then,* 
unless the i egistratum has been effec ted on the .ap- 
ple ation of some other puson. the company, an cl 
ev c*r v director, managei , secietaivg or other person 
who is lcnowinglv a party to the default, shall on 
conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding fitly 
pounds for every day duiing which the default 
continues 

“ (2) Subject as aforesaid, if anv company makes 
default in eomphing with any of the requirements 
of tins Act as to’ the registration with the* registiar 
of any mortgage or charge created by the company. 
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the company and every director, manager, and 
other ofticcr of the company, who knowing]) and 
wilfully authorised or peimirted the default shall, 
without prejudice to any other liability, be liable 
on summat y conviction to a fine not exceeding one 
hunched pounds 

“ (3) If any person knowingly and wilfully 
authoi ises or peimits the deliveiy of any debent me 
or certificate of debentuie stock requiting legistra- 
t ion with the regist i ,ir undei the loi egoing pi o visions 
of •this Act, without a copy of the ccitificate ol 
Tegisti at ion being indorsed upon it, lie shall, 
without prejudice to any other liability, be liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred pounds 

Company’s Register of Mortgages. 

100 ___( i ) p.\ciy limited coinjiany shall keep 
a register ol moitgages <ind c-ntei themn all moit- 
gagc'S and chatgts specifically affecting propci tv of 
the company , giv mg in eat h case a short description 
of the piopeitv in at gaged oi chaiged, the amount 
of the moitgage or charge*, and (except in the* case 
ol sec unties to bear cm ) the nanus ol the moi tgagees 
or persons entitled thereto 

" (-) If any dit ec tor, manage t , or othei olfuet of 
the company knowingly and will nil v authoi ises or 
permits the omission of any cutty inquired to be 
made in pursuance of this sec tion. he shall be liable 
t j a fine not exceeding fifty pounds 
Right of Inspection. 

“101 — (I) ’lh<' copies of instruments cieafing 
any mortgage oi charge i c quit mg registi alion under 
this A< t with the irgistiai of companies, and the 
logistci of moitgages kept m pmsuanee of the last 
t cicgomg sTitie.i, shall be open at all lease enable* 
times to the* inspection of any ct editor oi nu inbei 
ol the company without lee*, and the* ngistei of 
mortgages shall also be open to the inspection of 
an_\ other petson on pavment of sue h fee, not 
eve e'C'ding one shilling ioi each inspection, as the 
c ompativ nu) pi i. sc u be 

“ f2) If inspection ol the said copies <>i registet 
is reluvd any officer of the e ompanv ie fusing 
inspection ami t\eiy chreetoi and man.iget of the 
conipanv am lioi ising or knowingly and wilfully 
pc i nut 1 1 nr ’ 1 m* w I usa I diall be liable to a fuu* not 
'Acceding fixe pounds, and a fuitlm fine not 
( “\< c < diiie two pounds foi cvmv day dining whi< h 
the letusal continues, and in addition to the 
.'d>o\e penally as inspects companies icgisteied m 
1 -upland oi Ik land, any judge of the High Couit 
sitting m chambcis, or the judge* of tin* couit 
cxrieismg the* st. Lunatics lunsdntion in tin* e .esc* 
ol companies subject to that ju iscli.jion, ina\ by 
en dt-T c c*mpc 1 an linitu diatc* inspec turn of tin* copies 
oi i c*gist ei ’ (See Kioisiir oi M(mrc,\c,i s ) 

REGISTRATION OF TITLE. — Foi a gnat 

number of yeais el foi Is have* lx c*n made to bung 
about some system oi registration ol title, w'hei eby 
it would be posable for any pel son to obtain full 
paiticulars a. to the owneiship c> t land a-> well as 
to any dealings with it On the juut of the land- 
owners then* has been much opposition to any 
scheme of this kind, as it would enable the public 
geneially to pry into their pnvate affans A gieut 
achance* in tins direction wxis made by the passing 
of the Land Transfei Act, 1897, one of the objects 
of which w r as to make the registi ation of laml 
compulsory Hut the provisions of the* Act aie mu h 
as to make registration quite optional No land 
in any county is affected unless an Older in Cornu il 
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has been made to that effect. Nothing can be done 
in the direction of registration unless the county 
council ot any county decides in favour of registra- 
tion at a special meeting of the council by a two- 
thnds inajontv. The Act, as lar .is registration is 
concerned, is ojx*iati\e tor the whole county ot 
London All ordinal y sales of freeholds, all sales 
of leaseholds, having forty or inoie years still to 
run, or two oi moie lives still to fall m, and grants 
of leases or undei leases for the same pemxls, me 
to be* registered. But legislation does not apply 
to a lease created foi moitgage purposes, or cam- 
taming an absolute* prohibition against alienation 
ihe pi ex ed ui e oil legistration is as follows; The 
applicant ot his solicitor attends the legist iv with 
the deeds l elating to the piopeity, and a t opy ot 
the same, wiitten on stout, paper, for filing. A 
plan must also be pioduced. Ihe land is identified 
on a large se.de ordnance map kept at tlu* registi y, 
and the chaft entucs for the register aie piepared 
and settled A land rortifu ate is the n drawn up 
and forw'arded to the applicant or his solicitor 
I he* registei is pnvatc, and no examination can be 
made except with the authority of the legtsteicd 
ow’ik i , or on notic e to him 1 he* off u es of the Land 
Registry au* at 34 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but the 
business of irgisti ation is earned on at 6 Portugal 
Stieet, and 3 Clement’s Inn, for the portions of 
the county of London King noith and south of 
the Thames respcxtivelv 

REGISTR YTION OF TRANSFERS. — (See 

'I K \NS| | K OF dlMUS) 

REGRET, LETTER OF. •When a company, in 

i rspon c to it. oftu ot shares, it c eives upplu ations 
for a gieater number than it can allot -in other 
wolds, when the issue* is ovei -applied foi - it is 
Dec c ssarv to in loi m the* unsut t essful ajiphe ants that 
tlu n apjclh ations c an not be act < pted, and the* lettc*r 
use d m t In s c onne c t ion is c a lie d a I a*t< < i of Kegi et 
It txpiessts the* regie t of the dllcttoi, that tlu\ 
have been unable to allot any shares to the* pci son 
to whom it is acidic ssc*d, ami lotums the* amount 
ol hi- deposit I lie.* following isvhe usual form of 
El It. 1 ol Kegicl - 
, 

i mn d< si n J to e i py( s s l hr u gi ( t of the du < t tm s 
that tiny an uunhh to allot to you any Shan s m 
( hi' < ">npan\ in n '.pon a to your ah bln ation 
dali d 

/ inilo'.t an <odit on (hr ( ompany’s Danker, 

I") I {hong tin amount of your deposit), 

and shall hr glad if you will sign the form of Itunfd 
at fo it /un of and piennit the cheque (or payment 
n ith the <» iginal flank Reuipt atteuhi d then to Xo 
othei a< kthucLdgnUht is nntsony 

\ oins faithfully, 

o S toiletry 

1 on, hm 19 

lo Me '■sis A ( a , Ran hi r s, 

_ . „ ( <>i niull, London 

Ray bn Lsq , ( >> order , 

on tin Reeeipl at foot fieuof be mg signed, 

the sum of pounds 

Lor and on behalf of Ike Co, Ltd 


Direr tor 


Su ret ary 
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RECEIPT. 

}' Li C E I V ED [torn 7 he Company, 

l Id , the sum of pounds being the deposit 

paid by me on an application fort shares. 


Stamp. 


KE-1MIMIRSE. — The litei.il meaning of tins 
word is to put bark into a pm sc. Consequently 
if has c oiiio to signify repayment. 

It KIN I) EH It. — A species of deer found in the 
\rctic regions of both hemispheres The domesb- 
( ated variety is common in Norway, Lapland, and 
Sibona It is used as a beast of biuden, and for 
nding pm poses Its skin supplies clothing and 
coverings of all sorts , the flesh is made into 
peimnieau (q v ) , the antlers (qv) scive a \anety 
of purposes, and the tongues are tinned for local 
consumption and foi e\poi lation, Kussia being the 
country chiefly engaged m the export trade. Cari- 
bou is another name foi lemdeor, but it is geneially 
coiihned to the Ameiuan spe< ies 

ItEINDEER MOSS. — A 111 lien winch glows 
abundantly in the most noitheily regions of Europe 
and Amotna. It forms tin* chief food of the rein- 
deer. In Britain it is used as the giounduork on 
whn h stuffed birds aic exhibited, and in Scandi- 
navia it is so nu times emplojed as a filling for 
cushions, etc, 

RE-INSl RE. To i n silt (' i second time With 
the nu 1 easing volume of insmanee, and pat tn ulai ly 
with the msuianc'e of gie.it and valuable conceins, 
any one company which look up the msuram e 
alone might be stuiously involved in case of loss oi 
damage* Consequent!) it is tin* pi.utne of msui- 
aiue ollu es to distnlmte their liabilities as widely 
as possible by re'insuting in other offices, and then 
the amount o| the loss is much lessened It will 
be obvious that this is the only wav in whn h 
msmamo companies could hope to exisf, when a 
loss by hie, say, ot millions of pounds is suddenly 
sustained Kvety msiiter has an insurable mtf'iest 
in the nsk whn h he has undei taken d he oiiginal 
liability of the msuier to the pel son insuied is in 
no way affected by the leinsmame 

REIS. — (See h'oui ic.n Moneys Brazil, 
Portuc.al, South Africa) 

RE-ISSUE.— The word " re-issue ” has a legal and 
also a commercial significance and implies that a 
document that has alreadv been in use and has come 
back into the hands ot the person fiom whom it 
originated or who has altcady held it as his own, 
may be used again piovided that its legal life has 
not ended The term is applied to the continued 
negotiation of a bill ot exchange which has come 
again into the hand- of a holder ioi value before 
maturity Such holdei mav “ i e-issue ” but the ic- 
lssue has the effect of releasing intermediate* holders 
from further liability 

Debentures mav be re-issued by a company after 
they have been redeemed provided the redemption 
was not a compulsoty one, i e , not due to the term 
of the dcbentuic having expired A company must 
comply with the provisions of Section 104 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, if it desires 
to re-issue debentures, i e., the articles and the 


conditions of original issue must not forbid re-issue 
and the redemption must not be in pursuance of 
any obligation on the company to redeem. Lastly, 
in redeeming the company must act in pursuance 
of a power to keep the debentures alive for the 
purpose of re-issue 

RE-JOINDER. — (See Pleadings ) 

RE-LEASE. — To grant a new lease Prior to 
1845 a re-lease played an important [yirt*in one 
of the forms of transfer of real estate, known as 
" lease and re-lease," but since the year fust 
mentioned land has been transferred by a deed df 
grant generally called a conveyance * 

liELE VSE. — This word is often used to denote 
the liberation of a person from the liability imposed 
upon him in any way by the act of some other 
poison, in particular the person to whom he is 
bound 

Seveial illustrations of a release may be given. 
Thus, when theie has been a bieach of contract, 
the poison who has a right of action may refuse to 
enforce it, or he may waive it The other party to 
the contract, t e , the person who is guilty of the 
breach, is tlu*n released But in oider that a 
release of this character may be legally effective, 
unless there is sm h a lapse of time that the Statutes 
of Limitations (q v ) apply, the release must be by 
deed, since otheivvise there is no consideration for 
the presumed agreement not to sue Theie is, 
however, an exception to this in t fie case of a bill 
of exchange By the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
section 82. it is piovided: "When the holdei ol 
a bill at or attc'i its maturity absolutely and uncon- 
dition illy renounces his rights against the ac< eptor, 
the bill is clischaiged. Thu renunciation must be 
in wilting, unless the; bill is delivered up to the 
acceptor. The liabilities of any | aity to a bill 
may in like manner be renounced by the holder 
before, at, or after its maturity, but nothing in 
this section shall affect the rights of a holder in 
due course, without notice of the lerumc lation " 

A release is of importance in the case ot trusts 
imposed under a will or a settlement When all 
the trusts imposed have been fulfilled, the litislee 
i-. entitled to receive a foimal release fiorn all the 
.benefu lanes who have received then full interests 
in the estate conipnsed in the will or the settle- 
ment Also when an executor has earned out all 
his duties, lie should have a release from the 
residuary legatee, ficeing him from any fui tiler 
liability or l esponsibihty in connection with the 
estate. 

In bankruptcy and in tKe winding up of com- 
panies, the Board of Trade grants a release to 
the trustee \n bankruptcy or to the liquidator of 
the company on the completion of the bankiuptey 
piocecdings or the winding up, as the case may be 
The tiustee or the liquidator must make a special 
application for release, and the Board of Tiade 
will only grant it if the accounts are in order and 
the administration has been proudly earned out. 
The trustee or the liquidator must also give notice 
of lus intention to apply for his release to the 
creditois of the bankrupt or the company, so that 
their intei ests may be properly protected. 

REMAINDER. — In wills and settlements property 
is otten devised or bequeathed to a person or 
persons for life and afterwards to some other 
person or persons The first- named then enjoy a 
life interest, i e , they are entitled to the benefits 
arising from the property in the shape of rents, 
interest, etc., during their life-time, but they 
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cannot, excopt in so far as they are empowered to 
do so under the will or settlements, affect in any 
way the destination of the property after their 
decease. What remains after the death of those 
possessing a life interest is called a “ remainder," 
and this is the estate in expectancy which a person 
enjoys — in point of fact he may be m the actual 
enjoyment of nothing — during the life-time of the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries prior to himself Thus, 
an estate is devised to A for life, and after the death 
of A to B in fee simple A is the tenant tor life, 
Jftid so long <11 A lives B has an tit ate in remainder, 
wtuth becomes an estate of fee simple in possession 
when A is dead 

A remamdei is sometimes made to depend upon 
a contingency ihus, taking the above example, 
the estate inav be devisid to B conditionally upon 
his attaining the age of twenty-one So long, then, 
as B is undei that age, it is not certain that he \m! 1 
e\er succeed to the pioperty, and the iemainder is 
known as a contingent remainder , but as soon .is 
the prescribed age is reached, the contingent 
remainder bo omes changed from a i banco to a 
certainty, and in legal language what was before 
a contingent remainder if nmv a vested lemamdei. 

A remainder is often spoken of as though it was 
the same thing as a reversion i lus is not coned : 
the two things are quite distinct (See Reversion ) 

REMAINDERMAN. - The person who is entitled 
to a remainder (</ v ) 

REMEDY ULOWANCE. A reitam margin 
whn.h is allowed in connection with the making 
of coins llu* Coinage Act, 1 8 V ) 1 , defines the 
standaid weight and fineness ot eat h tom , but as 
it is quite impossible to pioducc the toms abso- 
lutely in act. ordain e with the figures gi\en in the 
At t, an allovvam e, the " remedy allowam e,” is made, 
by whith cei tain \ anations are pc i nutted liom the 
standaid weight and fineness Jn the case of gold 
coins the remedy for fineness is two paits in a 
thousand For the "remedy" allowed in weight 
per piece, see the first Schedule to the Coinage 
Act, under Coinage 

REMEMIIR INFER, CITY.- 1 his is an oil. uni 
of the City of London, to whom is committed the 
duty of watching ovei and studying tin* ionise of 
events in Paiii.mient timing each session, so far 
ns they aflect the mteiests of the Cot poiatmn o{ 
the City of I ondon m uspet t of legislative matteis 
proposed Ihtue is a ye.ulv salaiy <>f /2,000 
attached to t lc> otic e 

REMEM BRYNTElt, •KING'S. -Ilns oiim.d is 
sometimes known as the Remembtant er, though 
the addition to the title is often made to distinguish 
him from the Citv K-'membtani ei* {qv) i he 
duties count t ted with the office .are very numdous, 
and include many of those t whnh were fonnrrlv 
earned out by the officers of the Exchequer (q v ) 
The position is invariably fillet! at the present day 
by the senior master {qv) of the King’s Benfh 
‘Division of the High Court of Justice. Amongst 
his numerous functions are included the arrange- 
ments for the nomination of the sheulls, the 
sweanng in of the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
recovery of penalties due to the Crown 

REMISIER. —This is the name given abroad to 
vrhat arc, in this country, known as half-commission 
men {qv). 

REMITTANCE. — Money, or something equivalent 
to money, which is sent by one person to another, 
either in cash, or by bill of exchange, cheque. 


money order, postal order or otherwise. A remit- 
tance is inward or outward according as it is 
received by or despatched from any paiticular 
house. 

REMITTED ACTION.— Although thcie has been 
an increasing tendency to give more and mote 
extensive jurisdiction to the county couits, and 
most actions in which the claim made does not 
exceed /l 00 must necessarily be commenced theie 
(unless there is some veiy good uason to the 
conti ary), theie are (eitain cases which can only 
be commenced in the High Couit, e g , libel, slander, 
and hi e.uh of promise of mam age The prosecu- 
tion of a case in the High Court is a much inoie 
serious matter than it is in the county couit, and 
it will sometimes be obvious that the plaintiff's 
financial position is such ijiat there is not the 
slightest possibility of lus being able to pay the 
costs of the action if he is unsu< eessful and the 
costs aie given against linn In such a case, as 
well as undei certain othet conditions, such as the 
convenience oj the witnesses, etc , it is a common 
pi at tu e to apply to a master of the High Court 
upon summons to ha\c the ease sent lot tnnl in 
some local county court If the application is 
granted the ai tion is said to be remitted, and the 
whole pi cm ceilings are conducted as though the 
< ase had, in fact, been commenced in the county 
court Not only is theie a saving of expense in 
many instances when an a< tion is remitted, but in 
all probability the tnal will come on much mine 
quickly than if it had been left in ihc High Couit 

REMOTE PARTIES. (See Bin of Exchange, 
P\riiis to Miii. oi- Kxchangj ) 
REMUNERATION, SCHEMES OF. What 

method of icinmiei afion he shall adopt is not 
simply a question of book-keeping to the employer. 
For the quality and quantity of his output may be 
laigel/ dependent on the method he selects io the 
workman, also, the mode in whu h his wages aie 
calculated is of importame One way of gauging 
his sei \ n o may give him a kei n interest iu his woi k, 
and bung out 1ns best qiiahtic? as a win liman ; 
another may leave him languid .md eaieful of 
nothing exi ep( of getting through his woik without 
being dismissed. 

lAofit-shanng, as a modification of the wages 
s\stem, is discussed under that title (See also 
the article on Co-Par i nmcshir ) Undoubtedly 
good and steady woik men .lie attrai ted by the hope 
of extra gain tlnough an addition to the market 
rate of wages ; and their energy and capacity may 
well enable the employ'd to pay (hem a bonus with- 
out loss to himself Still, the system has its diaw- 
b.u les Here, however, w r e limit our discussion to 
variations of the wages system, the system, that is, 
under which the workman has payments guaranteed 
to him and not contingent on i ire umstances out of 
his conti ol 

The great division of methods of payment is into 
lime-Wages and Piece-Wages , and of these the 
first is the matter of supreme importance to the 
workman, the second to the employer. The work- 
man's interest lies in earning as much as possible in 
the shortest time ; the employer's interest lies in 
obtaining as large an output as possible at the least 
expense. When the degree of education and training 
required from a workman is such that he himself 
directs his labour in. a large measure, the time-wage 
is called a salary, the piece-wage is called a fee. 
The teacher, whose employment is continuous, 
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receives a salary ; the lecturer, who is hired to 
deliver a course of addresses, obtains a fee. 

Certain general considerations with regard to 
chon c of method an* obvious If the workman is 
paid by the time he takes, lie may be trusted to do 
ins woi k as well as he knows , no workman cares 
to turn out slovenly oi dele< tive woi k 1 he employer 
has to see to the quantity If the workman is paid 
Ac folding to his output, there is a strong uneritive 
to sai rifu o quail t y 1 o q mint it y l h e < rnplov er has to 
si o to tin. quality In tin* hist i ase, supervision is 
needed to see t hat W< irk is being dot u , 111 t he set olid, 
to vi nfv that it lias be< n done N < I t h« re is a eon net - 
hon la (ween tin* methods In time-wages there is 
ail implied baigain that a ccitain amount shall be 
prodm ed m a given time, m j>ie< e wages it. is 
undei stood tliat the yv'oi k shall be accomplished 
within a limited p<uod When expensive plant, 
subject to iapid depi < nation, is being operated by 
the workman, it is clearly the interest of the 
employer to have it worked at its full tapai tty 
lie will, therefore, to bung out the best eliorts of 
the workman, put a piemnim on etlniency I Jo will 
pay at a higher than the otdmary piece late work 
done m excess of a defined amount 1 lie eltu lent 
workman who makes the same fac toiy space, plant, 
and direction serve lor twice* as much production as 
the inclfic tent one, is woith more than twn e as 
much wages Provided that he does not oveistiain 
himself and weak himself out prematurely, “ gain- 
shaung ” is of value to the woikman also, 'llieie is 
a pleasure in skilled and congenial woi It apat t fiom 
the monetary reward foi the work ; no hardship is 
so grievous to a good workman as that ol being 
prevented from exercising tus trade, and to pi event 
rum from doing his best at it is gnevous too 
’ 1*1 ec e-pavim nt is applicable* only m work whtie 
the product is definite and simple, ami can easily be 
inspected — where the* output is so many yaids of 
c loth, or tons of uuls, or of coal It is quite out of 
the question when the work is done in conjunc tic in 
with a n umbei of other workmen , and when, the le- 
foi e, the pai t one »aan pet foi ins is haul to asi ci tain 
Collective pieee-wotk is, however, sometimes 
employed It is also inapplicable when the point 
of supieme impoi 1am e is the goodness of the* woi k, 
when a man must be given every incentive' to pro- 
duce woi k of the highest gi.ide l'he woik of a 
machinist cannot be lnspei ted quickly and sutely 
“ An engineeung est.ibhshmc'iit will have in use a 
long array of dilfeient type's of planing, chilling, 
boring, slotting, and milling m;n limes, together with 
a bewildering vauetv of applications of the 
old-lashtoned lathe l lu* piecise clegieeof skill and 
tiustwoi tlnness iccpmed to work each of these 
machines, or even to execute dilfeient jobs upon 
one of them is infinitely vnned 1 he simple chilling 
machine or the automatic lathe*, continuously tinn- 
ing out identical copies of some minute poition of 
an engine, can be tended by a mere boy Some 
work executed on an elaborate milling mac lune, on 
the other hand, taxes the powers of the most 
accomplished mechanic ” 1 lie mechanic, theicfoie, 

is paid by the da\ ; his output is left to Ins own 
conscience, oi the keenness of the foreman If 
collective puac payments are made, the men lespon- 
sible for the ptoduct ait; formed into a group, and 
the payment divided among them on some estab- 
lished basts Usually, however, the employer will 
make his payment to one woikman, who will engage 
helpers and himself pay them, either by time or by 
piece. Thus, in a lolling mill, the roller alone will 


have dealings with the employer , he will pay the 
under-rollers according to tonnage, and the labourers 
by the day ; he acts, that is, as a sub-contractor 
An extension of payment by piece is atforded by 
the Sliding Scale method '1 he j*a\ment in this 
case vanes not only according to the out j>u t, but 
also according to the pm e of the output in the 
market The sliding-vale is an apjduation to prac- 
tice of the theory that wages are the discoyntAl pro- 
duct of industry , that the emjdovei advances to 
the workman the puce that the produc t will realise, 
less inteiest and wages of supo intendeiu e Unit 
j>iues should mle wages is jrcifcctly satisfactory 
from tin* employer's point of view Ife is almost 
pie' hided horn labom tumbles b\ the existence ol 
a long time contract arranged on a satisfactory 
scheme fot the determination of wages lie has to 
shaie the advantages of a using nuuket with lus 
woi kmen , but these share the burdens ot a falling 
maiket, and thus relieve him of much of the risk 
inseparable fiom employing 1 he woikman gets 
what he is worth, the estimation of t lie* woith being 
tin* judgment not of the emjdovcr but of the 
customer The method once had a gieat vogue in 
the coal and iron and steel trades 

From the workman's point of viewy however, 
there is a serious objection to the pnrn iplc of the 
sliding-scale What if the maiket janes tail to give 
him enough to live on ? Jo ague to a stale of 
wages sliding up and down according to the Hue tua- 
tions of the maiket, seems to be a committing of 
Ills fate to others “It is,” said a great trade 
unionist, " tlirowing tlie bread of then clnldten 
into ,i si i amble of e oinpc tition when* < vc i \ thing is 
det nled by the blind and selfish stiuggles of their 
employe! s 'lhc* fust thing those w’lio manage 

tiade societies should settle is a minimum, wlinli 
they should icgaid as a point below which they 
should never go " This minimum should be “ sin h 
as will secure sufficiency of food, and sonic degree 1 * 
of pcisonal and home comfoit to the woikei , not 
a miserable allowance to sl.uve on, but living 
wage's “ Vnd so we* get the dot time ol the “ living 
wage " : labour should be j »aicl enough to main- 
tain it at a good guide of illniemv, the amount 
necessaiy being determined b\ the standanl ot life 
of tlic worker J he i cac tion against tin- sliding stale 
led to its disappeai anc e in one* ti<nlc' after another. 

We may, jieihaps, best illustrate the* chlluencc 
between flu* slnhng-sc ale and the living wage by 
considering the case of the comnunial tiavcllei 
lbs advocacy of Ins goods may not at the moment 
ic'sult in business, though lus liitioehn turn of them 
may j>av c the way foi the npeiatinu of the “ follow 
u|r “ s\stcm # ;ind insult in an onlc'i at the finish 
It he* depended on the commissions on Ins sales— 
the sliding-st ale — he might starve one month though 
Ire lolled in wealth tlu 4 next Hey theiolore, piefcrs 
a fixed salary — the living wage- -even though he 
gets a less percentage as commission 

The principle of the living wage ft aj>phed bv the 
keeping up of juices; but the ddluultv is that, if 
puces aie laised, the amounts pui chased glow less, 
and fewer can find employment m the trade liven 
to maintain rates may mean that newcomers find 
no work at any price, in order that the more 
efficient can get what they ask 'lire working is 
seen best among professional men These have a 
customary scale of charges, the beginner who 
would gladly work for less is not allowed to do so. 
In the end he will, if lie succeeds, benefit fiom the 
scale ; but the first few years after he has entered 
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cannot, excopt in so far as they are empowered to 
do so under the will or settlements, affect in any 
way the destination of the property after their 
decease. What remains after the death of those 
possessing a life interest is called a “ remainder," 
and this is the estate in expectancy which a person 
enjoys — in point of fact he may be m the actual 
enjoyment of nothing — during the life-time of the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries prior to himself Thus, 
an estate is devised to A for life, and after the death 
of A to B in fee simple A is the tenant tor life, 
Jftid so long <11 A lives B has an tit ate in remainder, 
wtuth becomes an estate of fee simple in possession 
when A is dead 

A remamdei is sometimes made to depend upon 
a contingency ihus, taking the above example, 
the estate inav be devisid to B conditionally upon 
his attaining the age of twenty-one So long, then, 
as B is undei that age, it is not certain that he \m! 1 
e\er succeed to the pioperty, and the iemainder is 
known as a contingent remainder , but as soon .is 
the prescribed age is reached, the contingent 
remainder bo omes changed from a i banco to a 
certainty, and in legal language what was before 
a contingent remainder if nmv a vested lemamdei. 

A remainder is often spoken of as though it was 
the same thing as a reversion i lus is not coned : 
the two things are quite distinct (See Reversion ) 

REMAINDERMAN. - The person who is entitled 
to a remainder (</ v ) 

REMEDY ULOWANCE. A reitam margin 
whn.h is allowed in connection with the making 
of coins llu* Coinage Act, 1 8 V ) 1 , defines the 
standaid weight and fineness ot eat h tom , but as 
it is quite impossible to pioducc the toms abso- 
lutely in act. ordain e with the figures gi\en in the 
At t, an allovvam e, the " remedy allowam e,” is made, 
by whith cei tain \ anations are pc i nutted liom the 
standaid weight and fineness Jn the case of gold 
coins the remedy for fineness is two paits in a 
thousand For the "remedy" allowed in weight 
per piece, see the first Schedule to the Coinage 
Act, under Coinage 

REMEMIIR INFER, CITY.- 1 his is an oil. uni 
of the City of London, to whom is committed the 
duty of watching ovei and studying tin* ionise of 
events in Paiii.mient timing each session, so far 
ns they aflect the mteiests of the Cot poiatmn o{ 
the City of I ondon m uspet t of legislative matteis 
proposed Ihtue is a ye.ulv salaiy <>f /2,000 
attached to t lc> otic e 

REMEM BRYNTElt, •KING'S. -Ilns oiim.d is 
sometimes known as the Remembtant er, though 
the addition to the title is often made to distinguish 
him from the Citv K-'membtani ei* {qv) i he 
duties count t ted with the office .are very numdous, 
and include many of those t whnh were fonnrrlv 
earned out by the officers of the Exchequer (q v ) 
The position is invariably fillet! at the present day 
by the senior master {qv) of the King’s Benfh 
‘Division of the High Court of Justice. Amongst 
his numerous functions are included the arrange- 
ments for the nomination of the sheulls, the 
sweanng in of the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
recovery of penalties due to the Crown 

REMISIER. —This is the name given abroad to 
vrhat arc, in this country, known as half-commission 
men {qv). 

REMITTANCE. — Money, or something equivalent 
to money, which is sent by one person to another, 
either in cash, or by bill of exchange, cheque. 


money order, postal order or otherwise. A remit- 
tance is inward or outward according as it is 
received by or despatched from any paiticular 
house. 

REMITTED ACTION.— Although thcie has been 
an increasing tendency to give more and mote 
extensive jurisdiction to the county couits, and 
most actions in which the claim made does not 
exceed /l 00 must necessarily be commenced theie 
(unless there is some veiy good uason to the 
conti ary), theie are (eitain cases which can only 
be commenced in the High Couit, e g , libel, slander, 
and hi e.uh of promise of mam age The prosecu- 
tion of a case in the High Court is a much inoie 
serious matter than it is in the county couit, and 
it will sometimes be obvious that the plaintiff's 
financial position is such ijiat there is not the 
slightest possibility of lus being able to pay the 
costs of the action if he is unsu< eessful and the 
costs aie given against linn In such a case, as 
well as undei certain othet conditions, such as the 
convenience oj the witnesses, etc , it is a common 
pi at tu e to apply to a master of the High Court 
upon summons to ha\c the ease sent lot tnnl in 
some local county court If the application is 
granted the ai tion is said to be remitted, and the 
whole pi cm ceilings are conducted as though the 
< ase had, in fact, been commenced in the county 
court Not only is theie a saving of expense in 
many instances when an a< tion is remitted, but in 
all probability the tnal will come on much mine 
quickly than if it had been left in ihc High Couit 

REMOTE PARTIES. (See Bin of Exchange, 
P\riiis to Miii. oi- Kxchangj ) 
REMUNERATION, SCHEMES OF. What 

method of icinmiei afion he shall adopt is not 
simply a question of book-keeping to the employer. 
For the quality and quantity of his output may be 
laigel/ dependent on the method he selects io the 
workman, also, the mode in whu h his wages aie 
calculated is of importame One way of gauging 
his sei \ n o may give him a kei n interest iu his woi k, 
and bung out 1ns best qiiahtic? as a win liman ; 
another may leave him languid .md eaieful of 
nothing exi ep( of getting through his woik without 
being dismissed. 

lAofit-shanng, as a modification of the wages 
s\stem, is discussed under that title (See also 
the article on Co-Par i nmcshir ) Undoubtedly 
good and steady woik men .lie attrai ted by the hope 
of extra gain tlnough an addition to the market 
rate of wages ; and their energy and capacity may 
well enable the employ'd to pay (hem a bonus with- 
out loss to himself Still, the system has its diaw- 
b.u les Here, however, w r e limit our discussion to 
variations of the wages system, the system, that is, 
under which the workman has payments guaranteed 
to him and not contingent on i ire umstances out of 
his conti ol 

The great division of methods of payment is into 
lime-Wages and Piece-Wages , and of these the 
first is the matter of supreme importance to the 
workman, the second to the employer. The work- 
man's interest lies in earning as much as possible in 
the shortest time ; the employer's interest lies in 
obtaining as large an output as possible at the least 
expense. When the degree of education and training 
required from a workman is such that he himself 
directs his labour in. a large measure, the time-wage 
is called a salary, the piece-wage is called a fee. 
The teacher, whose employment is continuous, 
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the most expense and which is yet indispensable 
if demand is to be satisfied 

But all other producers will be enabled to put 
thin ailnde on the m.uktt at les'j tost than that 
incurred by this weakest producer — “ the man on 
the margin,” who just makes a “hung" profit 
They will, therefoie, be enabled to obtain a surplus 
profit, more, that i\ than the market rate of pa\- 
ment, for their superintendence and their capital. 
For the same ai tu 1c undet the competitive system 
commands one pine only, and if the production 
of any portion of the supply lequtres as an essential 
condition a mtain pine, that [>ri( c will be obtained 
for the whole supply 1 he loaf made of corn grown 
on the fertile plains of Manitoba will be sold at as 
high a prn e as that made of corn grown on land to 
which Nature has been 'chary of her gilts The one 
price system not only permits consumers whose 
wants are the most urgent to get the commodity fin 
much less than they would be willing to pay rather 
than go without it, producers who possess any 
advantages, tempoiaiy or permanent, are also 
enabled to charge more than they would have 
taken if hard pressed 'J he spn ial advantage the 
producer deuves fioin his environment, from his 
being able to put his product on the mat ket at less 
cost than Ins weakest < ompc-titors must incur, is 
the producer's rent Similarly, the benefits the 
consumer gets from he, envuonment, fiom his 
being able to satisfy his requirements at less cost 
than he would have been willing to incur, is tbe 
consumer’s rent. If I would rather pay a shilling 
than dispense with the box of matt hes tor 
which I actually pay a penny, clearly — on tbe 
nrinuplc that a penny saved is a penny gained — 
1 have gained elevenpence as my consumer's rent 
in respect of that purchase The difference in 
profits arising from difference in costs of produc- 
tion gives list' to economic rent, of which a good 
working definition is : Economic rent is the surplus 
profit which arises from the fact that chifeient 
portions of the supply of a commodity have neces- 
sitated varying costs of pioduction 'Ihcre are 
thus two conditions for the emergence of rent: (1) 
Necessary demand, and (2) Differential supply 
Dilfei ernes in costs of production aie seen more 
clearly perhaps in the case of agticultuial than of 
other kinds of produce One piece of land may 
have a soil well endowed by Nature with all that 
is requited for an abundant harvest, may have a 
favourable exposure, and be readily accessible to 
a market for its produce Obviously, the expenses 
of production will be less than on a plot to which 
Nature has been niggardly; but the rent of land 
is only one species of a far more comprehensive 
genus. It has been placed m a class apart very 
likely because it could be appropriated by another 
than the actual producer. In cases other than 
that of agiicultural produce, some produce! s are 
mote favourably placed than others, they may 
enjoy special privileges, as when the home pio- 
ducer is exempt fiom a tax winch the foreigner 
pays , they may possess personal advantages, 
mental or physical ; they may be aware of peculiar 
processes which cheapen production or improve 
quality. In all of these cases there is an extra 
gain of the nature of monopoly profits Sometimes, 
indeed, the differential advantage must be paid 
for : a royalty paid for the use of some new inven- 
tion is economic rent. Its payment imposes no 
hardship on the user of the exclusive process, for 


by it he obtains a superior instrument of produc- 
tion which fully indemnifies him for his outlay in 
rent. The price to the consumer will not be raised 
by the necessity the producer is under of paying 
rent for his privilege. Rather, the inventor or he 
who has acquired the inventor’s rights will lower 
the price in order to get a footing in the market. 
If all producers of the commodity possess^ the 
same advantages m production, no lefit could 
accrue to any one of them. The instability 
exceptional profits would cause the benefits from* 
the improved process to be transferred to the 
consumer, who is the residuary, and by far the 
largest, legatee in all the advantages of progress. 

lhe chief case, however, m which lent goes to a 
person other than the producer is that of an 
appropriated natural agent Land is the chief of 
such agents Societv, in its desire to promote well- 
being and to increase wealth, has granted the exclu- 
sive power over Kind to private individuals, anil as 
a consideration for its use, for the use of the 
original and indesti uctible properties of the soil, 
the landlords arc enabled to exact a rent The\ 
can claim a share in the distribution of the pio- 
dme through the possession ot what neither they 
nor anyone else has produced 

Such rent is the effect of a monopoly. The 
amount of land is limited , and that of the more 
fertile lands still more limited, and the more 
fertile lands are unable, as population mucuses, to 
cope with the need for agricultural produce Bv 
the expenditure of more labour and capital on the 
fertile land, that is by intensive cultivation, the pro- 
duce can be inci eased , but the increase will not be 
proportioned to the added labour and capital It 
will be less, and each increment of prod me diawn 
from the soil must be won by progressively greater 
increments of labour anil capital. Nature will 
yield up her treasures on ever harder terms till 
theic ionics a point at which no further expendi- 
ture of labour and capital could appreciably 
increase the produce of that paituular puce of 
land Long before that point is reached, however, 
recourse would be had to soils m tenor to the fust, 
either from deficiency of natural advantages oi 
from their distance from the point of consumption 
If the farmer could double the produce of a piece 
of land bv applying double the labour and capital, 
and could continue the process indefinitely, he 
would concentrate his cffoits on a small plot and 
save the bulk of his rent. There is a time when, 
even in London, it is a ina^er of debate whether 
to raise a building another stcuev oi to acquire 
more ground space Just so, it will be, as rlemanc 
increases, a subject for calculation whether more 
intensive or more extensive cultivation will pay 
whether it will be better to lack the land or ti 
resort to poorer soils 

This law of diminishing return is an applicatior 
to land of a phenomenon which is*familiar to all 
Expressed in its most general form, the " law ' 
inav be thus stated : An equal stimulus rapid h 
applied will produce a gradually diminishing effect 
or, the sum of the effects of any repeated stimului 
increases more slowly than the repetitions A 
slight noise, the gentle ticking of the clock, or the 
air circulating through the chimney impresses the 
car m the quiet of night , but they make no impres 
sion if added to the hubbub of the streets during 
the day. A piece of bread given to a starving mar 
confers on him indefinite utility ; a second piect 
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is less useful, and so on till the point oi satiety is 
reached, when the eating of more bread would be 
disagreeable and painful. 

The law of diminishing return must no doubt be 
applied with caution. In the case of land itself, 
an increase in the application of labour and capital 
may’ be repaid by a more than propoi tional increase 
in the produce Hence the eagerness of thinlv- 
peoplcd colonies for labour and capital In early 
stages of cultivation this is conspicuously the case , 
and, in more advanced stages, elaborate schemes of 
draining or of the addition of permanent manures 
may be more icmunerative than the first amounts 
of labour applied There will be a tendency to 
inct easing return, but at a not very adx anted 
state of agric ultuial skill and knowledge the law 
ot diminishing return begins to operate Doubling 
the labour does not double the produce I he 
law may be temporarily < ounterac ted by the 
increasing power of man o\er Natme, but the 
fact that the capacities of the land aie not 
unlimited is cardinal and must at a vei) early period 
be tgken into account To use Mill's illuminative 
Simile : “ The limitation to ptoduc. hon from the 

pi oper tics of the soil is not like the obsfat le opposed 
by a wall, which stands immovable in one pniti- 
culai spot, and olteis no resistance to motion shoit. 
of stopping it entnely. We mav iathei compare it 
to a highly elastic and extensible band, which is 
baldly ever so violently sticbhed that it could not 
possibly be stietched any more, \<‘t the pressure 
ot which is tell long before the final limit is ieached, 
and lelt moie severely the nearei that limit is 
approached " 

Immediately theicsmtto poorci oi less ac c essible 
sod is necessitated to sujijilv the wants of the com- 
munity, rent cmeiges for the superior oi better 
situated soils l his tent does not determine the 
puce of the prodie t : the cost of pioduction under 
the worst tiicumstances decides this A high pine 
may denote that nut is paid, foi it shows that 
pooiei mstiuments of production an* called on, 
but lent foi ms no par t ot piue J he faimei in pio 
poition to Ins rent gets a supenoi instrument of 
]>i oductioti ; and if the I.indloid was to forego his 
rent the consumer would not gam it The* iarineis 
would be enabled to appiopnate it J he com- 
munity loses from the payment yt ient only in so 
tar as the whole or the greater pait of it might 
have been retained for the public servu es. 

Ki;MN(T\TION, LETTER 01\ -Hus is the 
name of the form usually provided by a coinpanv, 
m the case of an allotment of a furthei issue of 
shares to its existing shareholders, on which the,* 
shareholder max 1 enounce his light tp the further 
shares in favoui ol poisons named A shareholder 
who does not wish to increase his holding can easily 
find a buyer in the market fbr the renunciation of 
Ins rights Such i enunciations must be formally 
accepted by th^ nominees; and the foi ms must 
bear a Id. stamp if the nominal amount of the 
shares renounced is less than £5, or a fid stamp if 
over that amount The stamp used max be either 
impressed or adhesive. 

RENUNCIATION OF 1IILL.— When the holder 
of a bill of exchange does not intend to claim his 
rights under the document, he is said to renounce 
the same. A renunciation, however, is not legally 
valid unless it is made m writing, or the bill of 
exchange is actually delivered up to the acceptor. 
(See Paymfnt of Bill, Kelfasl ) 

REPAIRS. — (See Landlord and Tenant.) 


REPLEVIN.— (See Distress ) 

REPLICATION. — In law, this is the name which 
was applied in former days to that pait of the 
pleadings {q v.) in an action which was the reply 
ut in by the plaintiff to the defendant’s plea (q v.j. 
_ ince the passing of the Judicature Acts, 1873 and 
1875. the names of the various documents which 
constitute the pleadings have been < limited, and as 
the plea is now called the defence, so the replication 
is known by the name ot reply The old name of 
replication only remains in the procedure ol the 
Major’s Court, wheie the legal methods arc still 
the same as they were befoio the passing ot the 
Judicature Acts 

REPLY REFERENCE A reply relearn c, Midi 
as that shown below, is hequenth pul on an out- 
ward letter to mduate the ^luco wheie the copy 
of the letter is kept 

/;/ YOU) JC/’/v 

/)/i (im quote t i 127 

The place in this instance may be ntliei Copy 
Litter ltonk (', page 127, oi Hie C, foldei 127 
RElM)KTS.--\uilitorx’ Report. Exeiy balam e 
sheet laid befoi e a ( ompany m general meeting must 
be accompanied by a icpoit made l>\ the auditois 
ot the* <ompany, as pioxulrd by Sett ion 113 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) At t , 1008 1 he auditois 

au* to state in such icpoit whet Ik i ot not they luxe 
obtained all the inhumation and explanations they 
have required, and whether in their opinion the 
balance sheet refeired to in the report is propn ly 
drawn up, so as to exhibit a tine and coriect view 
of the state of the company's affairs, according to 
the best of their information and the explanations 
given to them, and as shown by the books of the 
company The report must be lead aloud to the 
meeting, and be open to inspection by any share- 
holder An auditor of the company, if there is one 
present, should be asked to read the report, as he will 
then have an opportunity of mating any observa- 
tions, within the scope of his pioicssion.il duties, on 
the financial position of the company, and of answer- 
ing any relevant question which may occur to any 
shareholder to put to him We may say that it is not 
usual foi auditois to make any verbal addition to 
the remarks contained in their report, although it 
is conceivable that an explanation of some technical 
detail might materially assist the shai (holders pre- 
sent in arriving at a right appreciation of the 
company’s position. 

Directors’ Report. This is usually drawn up once 
a year, and submitted with the at counts to the shatc- 
holders at the annual general meeting of the com- 
pany It should include a lesume of th ' year’s 
operations, with comments on the*linancial position 
of the company. In the w r ords of Clause 107 of 
Table A {q v.) it should be — 

“ a ieport of the dim tors as to the slate of the 
company's affairs and the amount which they 
recommend to be paid bv way of dividend, and 
the amount (if any) which they purpose to carry 
to a reserve fund.” 

(Some people will think that Table A is unduly 
optimistic, for it will be noticed that the ubiquitous 
words ” if any ” are omitted in connection with the 
declaration of a dividend.) 

Clause 108 of Table A provides that a copy of the 
balance sheet and report shall, seven days previously 
to the meeting, be sent to the persons entitled to 
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receive notices of general meetings; even where 
the lobulations ^ivcimm! any particular company 
do not make it obligatory to send a copy, it is 
extreme^ dosnahle that this should be done, as 
shareholders then have an opportunity of making 
themsel v( s familiar with the contents beforehand, 
and much time may be saved at the meeting as a 
result It also lends suppoit to the motion “ that 
the dire < toi s' icpoi t and «n < mints be taken as read," 
winch it is iijstom.nv to move in order to dispense 
with a un tiresome foimality It is usual for the 
c.han m. m, a f t ( i having made such observations and 
explanations as he may deem advisable, to submit 
the repoit and accounts to the meeting by moving 
“that the directors' report and accounts be 
ao< epted " , the motion, aftei being seconded by 
one of the directors, v> then pul to the meeting. 
If the motion be teg • ted by the shareholders, it 
is tantamount to a vote of censure on the Board, 
although failure by the meeting to adopt the 
report and accounts would have no legal ettect 
Statutory Report. hvci\ company limited by 
shares is i repined by the 11)08 Act (Sri 85 ) to send 
to eveiy nuinbri of the company, at least -even 
days before the day on vvhu h the statutory meeting 
is to be held, a repoit containing full particulars as 
to the number of shaies allot ted and the considera- 
tion, including cash, received by the coinpanv m 
respect theieol, an .ibst rac t of 1 ec eipts and expcndi- 
tuie up to a dale within sewn days from the date 
ol the n poi t , and an .lc c mint 01 eslimale of the pi e- 
luninai \ expenses I he* lepoit must <ilso give the* 
names and addicsses ot the duectois, aiuhtois (if 
any), manageis (if anv), ancl scctetaiy of the com- 
panv , and paiticukus of any e online t which is to 
be submit tnl to 1 lit* meeting for modification, with 
the paitnulais of the* pioposcd modifications Tlie 
lepoit must be ceitiiied by at least two directors of 
the company, or, vvheie theie aie less than two 
diieitois, bv t lit* sole diuctor and managei , and 
that pait ol the lepoit which i elates to the shares 
allotted ami to the cash received and paid by the 
company must, if. addition, be certified by the 
auditoi s A copy of the icpott must be* tiled with 
the irgistiai of companies immediately copies have 
been sent to the* liirtnbeisnf the company Kotins 
showing the 1 exact mannei m which the particulars 
me to be leaden cl can be* obtained at any law 
stationei ’s It default is made in tiling the lepoit, 
.my slurelioldc i mav , aftei the rxpnation of tour- 
teen days attei the lust day on wlm h the statutory 
meeting should have been held, petition the mint 
fm a c oni[)uls< >i \ winding-uj) of t he c oinp.mv , and 
the mint mav dm c f that the* company be wound 
up, oi give duections toi the statutmv leport to 
be* tiled, m make Midi otlu*i older as may be just 

lhcie is no obligation on the part of a |>n\aLe 
coinpanv, as debited by Section r_*l of the Act as 
amended liv the \< t <»t 1918 , to forwanl to its 
niembus or to Hie with the registrar a “ st.itutmv 
repoi t " 

ll anv jH'isou wilt ully makes a false statemc'nt m 
a statutory rrpmt, lie is liable, on conviction on in- 
dictment, to impnsoiimenl ten a teim not exceeding 
two \ears, with m without hard labour, and, 
on summary mnvK tion, to imprisonment toi a teim 
not exceeding lour months, with or without hard 
labour , and in cither ease to a line in lieu theicof 
or m addition to such imprisonment 

Report of Proceedings at General Meeting. It is a 
great convemence to shareholders to be frill v 
informed of what has taken place at meetings of 


companies in which they hold shares, ancl it is 
desirable, therefore, that printed reports of the 
proceedings of all general meetings should be for- 
warded to the members ; this appl es particularly 
in cases where there is any considerable number of 
the members residing at a distance from the 
company’s headquarters. At the present time, 
investors have interests so many and varied that 
it is almost a physical impossibility fc>r anany 
individuals, even if they felt so disposed, to attend 
the meetings of all the companies in which tlfey 
arc interested, no company of anv importance, 
therefore, should omit to issue these icports. 

'I he chairman’s speech should bo given in full, 
for it will no doubt contain particulars as to the 
futiue prospec ts of the undertaking and such details 
regarding the policy which the Board proposes to 
pursue as it may deem prudent to disc lose. 

It should be home in mind that a report of the 
proceedings at a gencial meeting of shaieholders, 
if sent to the public Press, is not privileged in the 
event of it containing libellous matter, but if 
circulated amongst the shareholders only, it is 
pntnd facte privileged. Another point to remember 
is, that should a report contain Jalse statements 
and be adopted by the company and advertised in 
the Puss, or the statements disseminated in some 
other mariner, the company may be held liable to 
peisnns ar ting on the faith of sm h statements 

RE-IMJRCIl ASM, — lather the act of having back 
goods which have been sold, oi the goods themselves 
the object of the purchase and the re-purchase 
RmTlII) OWNERSHIP (and see Pkoperty 
D ivision Amongst Ckkoi tors) --When a man 
becomes bankrupt Ins own propel tv k generally 
speaking, becomes vested in a trustee for the 
benefit of bis creditois, but the* tiustee may, in 
ceitain circumstances, become entitled to property 
which does not belong to the bankiupt Thus, if 
goods are m a man’s possession nuclei su< h cm utu- 
stances as to enable him, by means ol them, to 
obtain lake credit, tlun the ownci of the goods 
who has pci united him to obtain that lake credit 
is to suiter tlu* penalty of losing his goods for the 
benefit of those* who have given ciedit 

'1 his insult is elfected bv the opeiatum of the 
doct i me ol “ ii puled ownership,” set out in the 
Bauki upti y \c t <>i 191 1 . be e turn 38 , under vvliu h all 
goods be'ing at the e ominente me nt oi the bank- 
niptiv in tlie possession, oidci, oi disposition of 
the bankiupt in Ins Bade* or business. b\ the con- 
sent oi permission of the 14111* ownci, undci such 
1 11 ( u 111 stain c s that he is the requited ow nei t hei c_*ot, 
are divisible* among the ueditois , provided that 
things m at t* m other than debts dm or gtowmg 
din* to the bankiupt 111 the ioiim ol lus trade or 
business, shall not be deemed goeuk willuu the 
meaning of this provision It thus apjx-ars that, in 
01 del that pioputy m the posse. ssn >11 ol the bank- 
iupt, which is not Ins own, mav l^e< ome divisible 
under the reputes! owmtship, the goods must be 
111 his possession, oidu, or disposition in lus trade 
or business at the coniincm einenl ot the bank- 
rupt!- v , that lie must be the* reputed owner , and 
that the tine owner must consent if a man loses 
his goods thioiigh the operation ol tins Section, he 
may prove against the estate of the bankrupt in 
respec t of the loss “ Goods " irn hide all chattels 
personal, but do not include lands 01 interests in 
lands, houses, or things affixed to the freehold, 
'they must be not merely goods visibly employed 
in lus trade or business, but goods acquired for the 
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purposes of the business and used for those pur- 
poses They must be in the possession of the bank- 
rupt alone ; for the possession of a firm of winch 
the bankrupt is a paitner will not suffice Furniture 
settled by a bankrupt on his wife, of which he has 
joint possession, is not in hts leputed owneiship. 
Goods properly in the possession of the sheriff, and 
goods seized bv a bailiff, under a distress, are not 
goods m fche possession of the bankmpt Whoever 
is entitled to )>ut an end to the appeal ante of 
beflefu lal mtciest is the true owner. For instance, 
a building contract piovides that all loose 
mateiials and plant brought on the land shall be 
deemed to be annexed to the fieehold, the building 
owner will be held to be the true ownci. The 
question whether the tme ownci consents is one of 
fact to be determined m oath ( use He must have 
consented to a state of tilings horn which, had he 
considered the matter, lie must ha\e known that 
the inference of ownership bv the bankrupt must 
ause He must know of the ia<t that the bankiupt 
has possession The fact that he made a demand 
fi >i jtossession befoie the act of bankruptcy is 
sufficient to show that he did not consent 'l his is 
so, even if it is jirovcd that the demand did not 
actually icacli the dcbtoi, or that the demand was 
made on suspicion of insolvency. Trade customs 
have an important beaung on the question of 
consent, foi whcie a man lias the goods of other 
pci sons m his possession in the ordinal y couise of 
tiade no creditor is deceived For instance, it is 
unn ci sally known that a waichousernan has posses- 
sion of goods vvIulIi aie not his In onlei to avail 
the true owner, the custom 01 usage must be one 
known generally, and not merely to traders in a 
paituular fnaiket. So, although the custom of 
hotel-keepeis to line furniture has been judicially 
i e r ogmsed, the custom of lining fuinituic geneially 
has not been recognised so as to protect a man who 
c ells furniture to a householdei on the hire-pure base 
systc m 

According to II illiami on Bankruptcy, customs 
have been set up in the following trade's, etc : 
Boat ding-house keeper, coach-bmldei , clock- 
maker, bookseller, fanner, vviae mei chant, furni- 
ture dealer, n onmotvgc r, piano lining, horse 
lealei Similailv, goods entiusted to the bankiupt 
f oi any 01 chinny, legitimate pm ppse <ne not in Ins 
leputed ownership dims goods sent on "sale 01 
letiiin " 01 " on appimal " would piobably not at 
the present day bo held to be m the ordei and dis- 
position of the bankrupt. While debts due or 
growing due to the bankiupt m the ionise of lus 
tiade or business are within the doctrine of 
leputed owneiship, all debts due to the bankrupt 
dumig the period ot lus hading aie not necessaiily 
debts due m the couise of lus trade, but tiade 
debts are liable to pass to th^ trustee, although the 
debtoi may have assigned them away Although, 
from the absence of notice, consent of the owner 
may be inferred, the infeicme will be lebuttcd if 
tile tiue ownet takes every possible stcj> to obtain 
possession of the debt or his failure to do so is not 
his fault. Choses in action, which arc excluded 
from the operation of the reputed owneiship clause, 
include shares m a company, a shaic in the assets 
of a pai tnership, debentures, annuities, policies of 
insurance*, and sto< k in the public' funds 

REQUEST NOTE. — Tins is the name given to a 
special permit granted by the Customs' authorities 
to land certain perishable or other goods before 
the ship has been reported and cleared. 


REQUISITIONS. — These are certain questions 
which are put by the pioposed purchaser of .in 
estate to the vendor of the same as to certain 
matters connected with the propeity winch is put 
up for sale. 

RE-RUMMAGED. — A ship is rummaged when it 
is discharging its cargo, and re-rummaged when it 
is taking in its export cargo 

REMISSION.— 1 Ins wuid is use* 1 m lelatum to 
contractual undertakings winch l>\ mutual consent 
o! the parties ate brought to an end betote any 
st c ps have been taken to pcitoim the' conti act on 
nilui snie The term is used popularly to embrace 
release (</ c ), but it Is quite distinct .is a c.neiul 
leading of the aitule under that title 1 will indicate 
It should be noted that no one patty has a right 
to rescind without the conseyt ol the othei, as each 
must huge) lus lights that theie may be considera- 
tion hu the agicement Rrs< ission may be pio- 
v leled lor on the hai>pemng ol a given event, in 
winch case the pei foi mam e ot the c online t is 
c out lngeiit 

RESERVE, ll\NK. -This is the actual cash in 
hand, / c , the notes an<l the gold and silver com, 
which is held by the Hank ot h ugland. It is, in 
fact, the moiK'v kopt b'y the Hank to meet, any 
demand which may he made njioii it by its 
depositois, c-itlier its jnivate depositois 01 the 
banks which keep then balances at the Hank of 
England (See Hwk or Lvu un) 

REsERU: ( \riTVE. In the case of a 

stock comjMUV which has not had its nominal 
capital paid up m lull, U is said to have icscive 
capital Iheie aie sevc i,d torms <>l i c-sei v e c apital, 
c g 

Receive ol nominal c.ijntal . Unissued capital 
Rescue of issued capital . 1 iistibsc nbc d 

c apital 

Reserve of subst nix'd c a J vital . 1 'nc .died c a pi lal 
Rc'scive of calhd-tip capital liquid capital 
RESERVE FUNDS.— 1 'iac tn ally all companies 
by then ai tales of association are reqinied to sc* t 
aside' out of profits earned icilun sums foi the 
purpose of u eating resuves 1 hese icseives may 
be sj)c'< ific ally foi mod foi the purpose ot investing 
the savings ot the i ompany m < ei tarn sound se< un- 
ties, or it the director, think fit, and the objects of 
the coinjianv pen nut of it, the i (‘serves may be 
invested in subsidiaiy companies Again, it may 
be deemed advisable to allow ic serve funds to 
remain in the business, winch is tantamount to 
consc'ivuig the nsouncs ol the conqunv in legal d 
to its circulating capital Piobably the most com- 
mon objec t foi c real mg a resei \ <* bind is erne known 
as lesc ivc-, for ecjualisation ol div idends, wine h fund 
may be drawn njxm in (uture pens, if the company 
falls ujion evil da>s .uul is, i onsc'<iuc nt ly, unable to 
mainlain its average amount of* dividend. It is 
questionable, howevci, even when a resei ve lias 
been so foimulated, whether it is j >oh< y to fall 
back upon such reserve unless good leasons can be 
shown that the company will regain its formei 
profit-earning < ajui ltv 

Some high authorities have contended that a 
reserve which is specified as a " fund " should be 
substantiated by actual investments, per (onl)(i, 
unless the reserve is capable of mateuahsing ft 
should not be termed a lcserve fund but merely 
" icserve " or " general ic'serve " 

In all cases, icseives may be, as a matter of iac t 
i egai cled as liability repi esenting ac cumulated profit, 
but if the fund is merely designated a reserve fund, 
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without any particular appellation as to the cause 
of its existence as to whether it has been set aside 
for the purpose of creating additional financial 
resources to he realised in case of need, such as a 
reserve fund invested m easily marketable securi- 
ties or a reserve fund for equalisation of dividends, 
as above des< ribed, or if merely described as a 
reserve fund, then it is open to the management to 
apply such a fund in any manner it may think fit ; 
but in all < ases direc tors must be entirely guided by 
the piovisions contained in the articles legulating 
their company In 'lable A (Clause 99) (contained 
in the fust schedule of the Companies [ Consolida- 
tion J Ac t, and intended to be a model set of ai tides) , 
the directors have power, befoie advising the pay- 
ment of a dividend, to set aside*, out of the piofits, 
any reserve or roses ves which they, in their 
disuetion, may deem to be advisable Hie reserve 
so set aside may he; applied for meeting unforeseen 
future c ontingemies, or for the purpose ot equalising 
dividends '1 he clause further gives them power to 
employ anv reserves so cieated in the business 
itself, or they may, if desued, invest the sum 
representing the fund created in any investments 
they c hoose, but they must not invest in the shares 
of then own company 

With smh poweis, it behoves the dnec toiate, 
year by year, to consider thoroughly its financial 
status, and before recommending any dividend, 
proper regaid must be had to reqmtements .is to 
creating reset ve luuds and to augmenting those 
lunds fiom time to time, as occasion may oiler or 
necessity demand 

A reserve fund mnv be drawn upon if it is a 
genet al fund, for a variety of purposes It can be 
applied to, if thought necessary, foi the purpose 
of reducing capital in cases where the share capital 
is partially paid-up and the improbability of tin* 
additional call being needed is foreseen , but in 
this case the* reduction of capital bv chawing upon 
the reserve fund can only be catried out in the 
prescribed form (see Ri-duction of Capital) if the 
fund has been i»vested ; then the investments 
mav he realised for the purpose of augmenting 
lieehold land, buildings, or plant Again, if it is 
desued to make up leeway from a drop of profits 
in any year, it is possible, though, peihaps, accord- 
ing to some authonties, not dcsitable, to draw upon 
the reserve to such an extent as will equalise the 
dividend paid in that year. Several specific forms 
of icservo accounts may be* cited as follows-- 

Dividend Reserve Account. It is probable that if 
a balance sheet contains an item mulct its liabilities 
specifically designated as a icseive acc ount for the 
purpose of drawing upon in case of need, as above 
mentioned, no objection is likely to be raised to 
anv encroachments upon it. 

Reserves for Depreciation on Plant. It is the 
custom in some industrial concerns to create and 
build up a reseive which will suitably piovido for 
wear and tear of machinery and plant, or for 
obsolescence and possible necessary replacements. 
In such cases, the assets representing machinery and 
plant aie not subjected to any deduction for 
depreciation, providing the reseive per contra is 
adequate. (See Depreciation ) 

Reserves for Loss on Securities. It frequently 
becomes expedient to set aside out of profits a 
sum which will compensate for any fall m the 
market values of investments made by a company ; 
but where those securities regain their former values 
on the market, advantage might be, and usually is. 


taken, of transferring the sums formerly set aside 
as a reserve under this head to a reserve for other 
purposes, because applying the sums thu9 set 
aside to write up the book values of the invest- 
ments would bo tantamount to placing a false 
value upon those assets. 

Reserves for Debenture Redemption. This is more 
usually provided for under the heading of Sinking 
Fund (qv) 9 • 

RESERVE FUNDS, INVESTMENT OF.— As will 

be seen from the article on Reserve Funds* a 
reserve formed by a company may lx* invested out-* 
sick* the business or used in the business itself 
The term “ reserve fund ” is, however, now more 
often given when the investment is outside the 
company’s business, and the term " leservc " when 
the investment is invested in the company creating 
it 1 he object of investing a reseive fund outside 
the business is that the fund can be made immedi- 
ately available whenever the money is required, 
simply by realising the investments Such an invest- 
ment is sometimes, to a certain degree, obligatory 
in order to comply with certain conditions. The 
specific circumstances and requirements of each 
case, henvever, must be consuleied Sometimes the 
expansion ot the company’s business and its general 
ne< essities require the use of the money represented 
bv its ieseives, probably obviating the issue of new 
share capital If the business has plenty of sjiare 
cash, then nothing could be urged against investing 
outside, provided sufficient is retained to take advan- 
tage of cash discounts and so reduce the cost of 
pui chases Sucli a course, however, would obviously 
lie foolish finance in the case ot a company investing 
in sec unties yielding 3 or 4 per cent and then 
bon owing money at 5 per cent in ordt-r to carry 
cm its business. 

RESERVE LI ANILITY. — 1 his is a tonn of 
liability which represents uncalled capital upon 
shares issued under the provisions ot the ('omp.uuc.s 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908 (be c 58). A company 
whose share capital is unlimited can, by a special 
resolution passed for the pin pose of icgistration of 
the company as a company limited by shares, 
according to the provisions of that statute, make 
provision in the same resolution that any specified 
portion of such share capital as has not been called 
up shall be incapable of being so called up, except 
and only in the event of the winding up of t lie 
company The comjiany may. fin ther, by the 
same Section, increase the nominal amount of its 
existing shares, and specify that the amounts so 
increased shall be regarded !is uncalled capital, on 
the understanding that the uncalled capital amount 
he not called yip except for the pui poses of winding- 
up. The following Section 59 empowcis a company 
already enjoying the full privileges of limited 
liability to make provisions that any r of its capital 
vvhn h is not called up shall be incapable of being 
called up except and only for the purpose of the 
winding up of the company. f 

This is a practice very extensively indulged in 
by insurance and banking companies, there are 
only a few of such companies where this form of 
“ Reserve Liability’” is not found. Ihe practice 
is calculated to, and in the majonty of cases does, 
add consuict ably to the stability and the confidence 
placed in those concerns whose balance sheets 
exhibit such a state of affairs, especially if it can 
be shown that the directors are men of worth and 
repute 

RESERVE PRICE. — This is the name which is 
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given to the lowest price which a person is willing 
to accept for goods which are offered for sale at 
auction or otherwise. 

RESERVES. — Reserves differ from reserve funds 
m that they are provisions for losses which have 
occurred, but the exact amount of which has not been 
ascertained, or the exact amount allocatable to the 
period for which the final accounts are being made 
up <x.nn$>t.be ascertained, and as such they are 
charges against profit and loss account. 

•Hence, reserves must be provided against profit 
for such items as the following — 

* Reserve for discounts on creditois, usually based 
on a percentage on the total amount of thccreditoi s’ 
balances, such percentage being the aveiage borne 
by the total discounts to the payments made during 
the period, or on the average discount rate known 
to be received. 

Reserve for discounts on debtors, ascertained 
similarly to that on creditors, and based on the 
figure remaining after deducting reserve for bad 
and doubtful debts 

Reserve for bad and doubtful debts, aseei tamed 
by scrutiny of the h-T of debtors and making ade- 
quate allowam c for the amounts oxpec ted to bei ome 
bad, or thought to be unc ei tain of collection, or b\ 
taking the percentage known to be usual, and giving 
special attention to doubtful debts of exceptional 
amount 

Reserve for repairs and renewals, made to comm 
wear and tear during the period, but when the 
actual repairs mav not be done for some time, and 
made when the amount chaigcd for wear and tern 
is less than normal This is often known as a 
imintenam e reserve 

Reserves* for expenses incuned for which no 
accounts have been rendered, as legal charges 
accountancy chaiges, disputes proceeding, damages 
to property, claims for personal injury, etc. 

The treatment of icseivcs m the books is similar 
to that of apportionments. (See Bvlancino 
Books ) 

Secret reserves arc often created for various 
purposes as, tor example, to avoid giving informa- 
tion to competitor, and for the purpose of being 
in a position to equalise profits over a subsequent 
period (and so equalise dividends). This is done by 
hiding some [>ai 1 of the resources of the business 
(See si , hi i Ki s i r\ rs ] 

RE-SHIPMENTS. — These aie goods winch, having 
been imported, are re-shipped or exported 
RESIDUARY DEVISEE.— In the case of a will 
this is the person who* takes all the real property 
which remains after t lie various other devisees have 
received their shares. , 

RESIDUARY LEGATEE. — The person to whom 
what is left of the personal estate, after the payment 
of all debts and particular kgaues, is given by a 
testator's will. A bequest of a testator’s residuary 
personal estate passes all the personal pioperty 
belonging to th? testator at the elate of his death, 
and not otherwise disposed of, and includes legacies 
which have lapsed. If a testator docs not by his 
will effectually dispose of the tesidue of lus property, 
including pioperty over which he had a general 
power of appointment by will, there is an intestacy 
as to it, and it passes to his next-of-kin, or his heir, 
according to the nature of the property. In 
administering the personal estate of a testator, the 
funeral and testamentary expenses and the costs of 
administration, including the costs of an adminis- 
tration suit, are first paid, then the legacies, and 

i;i 


what then remains over is the residuary estate, and 
the person entitled to receive it under the will is 
the residuary legatee. A legatee, of the residue or 
any part of it is liable to pay legacy duty (q. v.). 
As a will now speaks from tne death, unless a con- 
trary intention appears in the will, all accretions of 
the residue, e.g , lapsed legacies, between the time 
of making the will and the testator’s decease will 
pass under the residuary bequest. If the 1 residuary 
legatee himself dies during the testator’s lifetime, 
the residue will devolve as on an intestacy, subject 
to any further dnections of the will, with the usual 
exception that if the residuary legatee is a child or 
othci issue of the testator, and lmnself leave issue, 
the residue would pass either under Ins will, or il 
he died intestate, as on his mtestac y. 

A lapsed oi revoked share; of residue will not fall 
into the residue which is effectively disjiosed of, 
unless a contt ary intention can be gathered from 
the will, e g , if a testator gives half the residue to A 
and the other half to B, and the leg.u y to A lapses, 
the half given to A will not oidmaiily pass to B, 
but there will be an intestacy as to it, and the 
same rule* ajiphes where a testatoi bequeaths a 
shaie of lus lesulue to a prison, and bv a later 
tostameiitai v insli ument revokes the gilt without 
indicating what is to happen to the share. It some- 
times happens that a testatoi makes one icsnluaiy 
gilt and then a second residuary gift of pi open ty of 
the same kind, in which case the- second tesnluaiy 
donee will only take lajised shares of the icsidue 

A icsidinuy legacy primal lly has ie|eience only 
to peisoiulty, but by the context oi the- will it may 
oc casionallv extend to realty, and the appoint- 
ment of a residuary legatee mav in ceilam cases give 
such legatee the testator's real as well as personal 
estate, oi the residue of the proceeds ol leal estate 
directed to be sold A gift of residue of personalty 
may Ixi specific, but this is raie, and the tendency of 
the court is to consider legacies as general rather 
than specific. It may be noted heie that flic words 
“ residue ol my money " have been held to me hide 
shares, stocks, and securities fm liione} . Also that 
by the Wills Act, 1837, a residual y devise and a 
icsiduary bequest open ate to exercise a general 
power of appointment ovet realty or pei serially. 

To constitute a residuary legatee, no paitieular 
fotm of woids is necessary, it is sufficient if the 
testator has dearly expressed in lus will that the 
sm plus of his estate, aftei payment of debts and 
legacies, shall pass to a pci son there designated, c g , 
the words “ t lie rest of my money," “ what is left 
ol rn\ books, fiirnituie, and other tilings, " have been 
held sufficient to constitute the donee the residuary 
legatee. 

Among the tights of a residuary legatee is that 
of taking the im ome of a c ontingent legacy until the 
contingency happens, he may also, if so directed 
by the will, take a lapsed legacy not as residue, but 
by substitution, which may piove moi e advantageous 
to him 

If a residue is given to several persons as joint 
tenants, and one of them dies before the testator or 
alter the testatoi, but befoie the joint tendney in 
the icsidue lias been severed, his share will go to the 
others ; but if the residue is given to more than one 
as tenants in common, the share of the deceased 
will devolve on the testatoi ’s next-of-kin, in case 
the death happened in the lifetime of the testator, 
otherwise to tne legatee's personal representatives. 
Where co-executors take a residue as such, they 
take as joint tenants. Where a residuary legatee 
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suivivcs the testator, but dies before the payment 
of debts, and before the surplus has been ascer- 
tained, the residue will pass under his will; or, if 
he dies intestate, it will devolve on his personal 
representatives, and will not lapse. 

In one respect the residuary legatee is in a worse 
position tli. in otlu r legatees, te, as regards the 
abatement of legacies Where the assets are sulfi- 
< icnt to pay the debts and specific legacies, but not 
the gf re ral l< g.u les, the geneial legacies abate, and 
abate in equal proportions 'lhc specific legacies 
have prefrK n< e over the general, and only as a mle 
abate in pioportion among themselves A residuary 
legatee, however , has no i lght to c all upon partu ular 
geneial legatees to abate, for the entile personal 
estate not specifically becjueathccj must, as a rule, 
be used up, before* geneial legatees ate obliged to 
contribute any shaie of their bequests 

Wheie an c*xe< u t or having notice that a debt is 
due from the estate to a creditor has nevertheless 
paid over the assets to a residuary legatee, he can- 
not compel the latter to refund ; but cases arise 
wheie an exec utor can compel a legatee to icfund, 
e g , where the exec utor has paid the assets away 
in legacies, and attcrwaids debts appear, of which 
he had no previous notice when he so paid, and 
which he is aftervvaids foncd to pay 

Formerly, if there was no residuary legatee, the 
residue passed to the executor for his own benefit, 
in certain cases ; but now the executor is deemed 
a trustee for the; pci sous entitled under the Statute 
of Distributions, unless it appears by the testa- 
mentary instrument that the exes utor was intended 
to take beneficially. If there aie no next-of-km, 
the exec utors have primal lly the right as against tho 
Crown to keep the unchsposed-of residue lor their 
own benefit, but not so where the residue is given 
to the executors as trustees for purposes win* h fail. 
Also where by the will a legacy is expressly given 
to a sole exec utor oi legai les of ecpial amount to 
several executois, an intention is implied that the 
executors shall not take the residue as against the 
Crown. A 

It is always advisable, except in the c aim where 
the propei ty as a whole* is given spec lfically to some 
person oi peisons, to mscit a lesiduary clause in a 
will, that is, a clause which deals with all the rest 
of the possessions win never they fall into the estate, 
after piovision has been made* for anv paitirulai 
individuals 1 be c luef reasons for doing so are to 
provide foi the case of lapsed legacies, and for the 
disposition of piopeity which the testator has 
acquit <*d between the date of the will and his 
decease, and thus to avoid an intestacy as to that 
part of lus piopeily which he has not dealt with. 
A simple fotm of a residuary clause is; " And the 
rest of my propci ty I give to A B absolutely" 
(See Legacy, \\Tlls ) 

UKSUIlIK.---lh.it which is left It is a term 
frequently applied in the case* of wills, when, 
provision having been made lor ceit.un benefit i.u les, 
t heie is still something left ovei , w lu< h lesnlue eit her 
goes to a person who is constituted the residuary 
legatee (c/e), or is divided .leeouling to law 

RESINS. — Amorphous vegetable substances con- 
sisting of carbon, hydiogen, and owgen They aie 
generally obtained as exudations from various 
plants, ^but some ate found in a fossil condition 
They rarely ex cur pine, being usually c ither mixed 
with essential oils or with vegetable gums 'lhe 
former class is known as balsams (e/tc), and the 
latter as guin resins. (See Gum ) Resins are soluble 


in alcohol and in oil of turpentine ( qv.)\ when 
heated, they give off inflammable gases and oils. 
They are valuable in the manufacture of soap, 
varnishes, and scaling-w’ax, and are also much used 
in medicine and in the arts 

RES J WHEAT A. — The meaning of this phrase, 
wh*ch is a legal one, is that a judgment has been 
pronounced in a certain matter, and that everything 
connected with the same is at an end. It k a leading 
maxim of English law that the same case, depending 
upon the same facts, should not be litigated dver 
and over again, i e , that there must be sorpe 
finality to legal proceedings If, therefore, a plea 
of res judicata is sustained, it prevents the same 
question being raised a second time m any court of 
law when there is a dispute between the same parties. 

RESOLUTION'S.- — The resolutions passed at the 
meetings of companies are the various matters which 
the members present have decided upon. An 
ordinal y resolution may be passed by a bare 
majority. There arc also extraordinary and special 
resolutions 

The provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, with regard to extraordinary and special 
resolutions are as follow — 

" Section 69 — (1) A resolution shall be an extra- 
ordinary resolution when it has been passed by a 
majority of not less than three-fourths of such 
members entitled to vote as arc picsent in person 
or by proxy (where proxies are allowed) at a general 
meeting of which notice specifying the intention 
to propose the resolution as an extraordinary 
resolution has been duly given 

“ (2) A resolution shall be a special resolution 
when it has been — 

" (a) passed in manner required for the passing 
of an extraordinary resolution , and 

" {b) confirmed by a majority of such members 
entitled to vote as are present in pet son or by 
pioxy (where proxies aie allowed) at a subsequent 
general meeting, of which notice has lx*on duly 
given, and held after an interval of not Jess than 
fourteen clays, nor more than one month, from 
tho date of the first meeting 

(3) At any meeting at which an extraordinary 
resolution is submitted to be passed oi a special 
resolution is submitted to be passed m confirmed, 
a declaration of tlu* chairman thu the resolution 
is earned shall, unless a poll is demanded, be 
conclusive evidence of the tact without proof ol 
the number or proportion of the votes molded in 
favour of or against the resolution 

(4) At any meeting at vv Inch an extiaoi dinar y 
resolution is submitted to be passed or a special 
resolution is submitted to b * passed oi confirmed, 
a poll may be demanded, if demanded bv thioo 
persons for the time* 5 being entitled according to 
the articles to vote, unless tho articles of the 
company requne a demand by ( such number of 
such persons, not in any case exceeding five, as 
mav be specified in the ai tides 

"(5) When a poll is demanded in accordance 
with this section, m computing the majority on 
the poll, reference shall be had to the number of 
votes to which each member is entitled by the 
articles of the company.” (See Companies, 
Meetings ) 

RESPONDENT! — This is the name given to the 
bond evidencing the hv pothec ation of the cargo of 
a ship as a security for the repuvinent of monev 
borrowed for the necessarv cost ot assisting a vessel 
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upon its voyage until it reaches its destination. 
Repayment of the money borrowed is dependent 
upon the safe arrival of the \ossel in port (Ste 
BoiTOMRY AM) KtSPONPI'MlA ) 

REST. — The item called " Rest " winch appears 
on the liabilities side of the w’eeklv ” Return " of 
the Bank of England corresponds with the item 
“ Reserve Fund " in th-' balance sheets of other 
banks* with this difference that the profits aie added 
to the ” ifest " from time to time, and the dividends 
to fcho bank propnetors are paid out of this account 
The amount is not allowed to fall below /3,0U0,000 
(3be Bank Return ) 

The word “ rest " is also applied to the bieak 
which a banker makes in the accounts of his 
customers on 30th June and 31st December for the 
purpose of entering the amount of interest and 
charges due to date When this has been done, 
the account is balanced and ruled olf, the balance 
being earned forward to the next half-year's 
account. 

RESTRAINT OF M YRRIARE.— Sometimes m 
the case of wills and settlements, propel ty 
doused, bequeathed, or settled conditionally upon 
the beneficiary, and one ot the conditions fiequentlv 
met with has to do with mainage, i e , the benefit 
conferred is not to take elfett unless the pci son to 
be- benefited eithei m.unes 01 does not many 
according to the terms duected by the testator or the 
settlor, as the < use may be If tin* estate only 
arises upon a particular marriage being eeh brated, 
this is a peitectlv legal limitation But othci 
considerations ause if the condition attached 
amounts to a lestiaint upon mainage, 7 c , if the 
benefit confined is to be taken away prowded the 
beneficiary mai ru s A genei al lestiaint of marriage 
is against public polu y ( q v.) J3ut a cci tain amount 
of lestiaint is quite allowable, and it may be laid 
down as a genei al iule that all conditions which 
do not, directly or indirectly, impart an absolute 
injunction to ichbacy arc valid. Ihus, conditions 
piohibitmg marriage before twenty-one, or with a 
specified peisori, or w'lth a peisoii of a paiticulai 
nationality or religion, or with a poison of inferior 
rank in life, aie quite legal, and if thru* is an in- 
fringement of any of these conditions the estate 
dependent upon them will be forfeited by the 
beneficiary Sometimes a testator dnects that his 
\oung daughters shall foifeit tHc lr share of his 
('state if they many without the consent of a 
tmstec fins is also quite a legal lestiaint, pro- 
vided the tiustee dots not withhold his consent 
coiruptly or mueasonaMy , for then the marriage 
will be allowed, and the daughteis will not lose 
then benefits, if, m the opinion of the comt, the 
mainage is a j m. if* < 1 1 v propit one 

The limitation ot restraint applies only to fust 
mamages. St < ond maniacs may always be 
restrained, and theie is no distinction between the 
se\es in this p*ii ticular Thus, a husband may 
bequeath an annuity to his wufe dctuminablc upon 
her set ond man i, age with any poison, and a wife 
may adopt a similar course with regard to her 
husband 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE . — Contracts which 
operate m general rcstiaint of tiade aie illegal at 
common law, unless the restraint is within reason- 
able limits, having regard to the interests of the 
parties The common law starts with the assump- 
tion that the utmost freedom of tiading should 
exist, and it was only by degrees that a partial 
restraint became permissible V verv interesting 


account of the history ol this subject was given by 
Neville, J , in his judgment m the case ot Gohholl 
v. Goldman, 191-4, 2 Hi 203 But even when a 
restraint was allowed, there had to be a limitation 
of tune and space, and no rest i amt w.o or is 
lawful unless there is some valuable consideration 
loi it. Even wdien the agreement between patties 
as to a rcstiaint of tiade is undei seal, there must 
bo a consideration expiessed, and it is in this 
respect that a deed niemng to this matter diffcis 
fi oin the ordinary deed, w lm h needs no consideration 
to support it. 

The reasons for holding contracts m genei al 
restraint of tiade to be void were stated com isely 
in an Ameiican case in 1837, which practically 
followed the reasons given for the same in the 
English leading case of Milchtl v. Reynolds, 
which was decided over tvvA centimes ago (1711, 
1 P. Wins 181) 

“ 1. Such contracts injure the parties making 
them, because they dimmish then means of nro- 
c wring livelihoods and a competency for tneir 
families They tempt linpiovident poisons, for the 
sake* of gam, to depuve themselves ot the power 
to make future acquisitions. And they expose 
such poisons to imposition and oppiession 

“ 2 They tend to clepme the public, of the 
sei vices of men in the employments and capacities 
in which they may he most useful to the community 
as well as to themselves 

“3 They discouiuge industry and enterpiise, 
and diminish the pioducts of ingenuity and skill. 

"4. They prevent competition and enhance 
prices 

“ 5 They expose the public to all the evils of 
monopoly.” 

'i he. reasonable limits of time and space have 
caused great dilluulties in the }>nst, and many of 
the cases of the early pat f of the mnetei nth century 
cannot now be considcicd as eiliucnt guides. '1 he 
invention of lailways, the* telegiaph, and the 
telephone, has brought about a revolution in the 
methods and ease ol communication, and what 
would have been a reasonable limit some ycais ago 
would now be practically useless A business man 
is no longci confined to a nanovv sphere, but may 
have commercial transactions all over the world 
If he was, tin n, subjec ted to sei ious < ompetition on 
the pai t of any pet son who had a j>ai1n ul.tr know- 
ledge of his spec lal business lie might be a heavy 
lose i . Tor tins reason it is now exceedingly com- 
mon when an employee is engaged, if he is one who 
might on the termination of his period of service 
be a business opponent, foi tlu* i mploy < r to stipulate* 
that the* employee shall not <airy on or be con- 
nected wadi any other jurson c all ying on a business 
sinulat to that of the employer within a limited 
distint for a ceitmu number of yrais aftei he has 
left the sei vice of tlu* employer, 'lhe engagement 
is a sutlicicnt c onsuh i ation for this conditional 
restraint, 'the object is, of (out sc, to prevent 
undue comjjetition Although this may press 
somewhat haidly upon the employee in many 
instances, unless the lcstramt is considered, under 
all the ciicuinstaru es of the case, to be too harsh, 
the agreement will be upheld, and the* employer 
will be entitled to an injunction (qv.) if the 
agreement is broken 

Similarly, when a business is sold, the purchaser, 
if he is alive to lus own interests, will take caie to 
impose a restraint upon the vendor of a like char- 
acter, viz , that he (the vendor) will not set up in 
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business in such a manner as to compete with the 
purchaser for a certain time within a specified 
district. Without such a condition the purchase 
of the goodwill (q v ) of a business might turn out 
to be a worthless spot illation. And what is true 
of an individual is equally true of a pai tnership or 
of a joint stock company. 

When tlwre is any agreement in existence as to 
imposing a lestraint upon trading, it must be 
definite in its terms '1 he parties must not insert 
sin h a resti lotion as tins: “as far as the law 
allows ’’ 'I lir y must determine the limits themselves, 
and the com twill then sa\ whether they are reason- 
able or not 1 In court will not always refuse its 
assent lompletelv, even when the limits of time and 
spare .ue too gnat. Sometimes an agreement may- 
be held to be partly good anil partly bad. Thus, in 
an old ( ase, the defendant covenanted with his 
employers that after he left their sirvnc he would 
not jua< tise as a dentist in London, or in any other 
place m Kngland or Scotland where they might 
nave In en practising Hie agreement was held to 
be good so lar as it referred to London, but bad as 
to all otlioi plan's. Hut for reasons that have been 
already stated, vi /, the modem facilities of coin- 
nmnii ation, it is doubtful wluthei them would 
now be such a separation of the two paits of the 
agreement. T In* whole character of the busimss 
would have to be i arc-lull y < onsidercd 

One ol the best exjwisitions of the modem law upon 
tin* subjei t is contauud m the icpoit of the on 1 of 
Not dcnfelt v. Maxim Nordnifelt Guns and Ammu- 
nition Co, I S c ) 1 , AC. ’Ilu-re, aciording to 

the head-note of the case, a patentee and manu- 
faituiet of guns and ammunition for purposes of 
wai (ovenanled vvilh a company to which lus 
patents and lus business had been transferred that 
he would not for twenty-five yeats engage, except 
on behalf of the company, either directly or in- 
directly, in the business of a manufacturer of guns 
or ammunition It was held that although the 
covenant was urirestuc ted as to space, yet, h iving 
legard to the n.iLire of the business and the* limited 
nurnbet of customers, viz , the governments of this 
and otliei countries, it was not wnlei than was 
necessaiv fot the 1 protec turn of the company, nor 
lnjunous to the public interests of this country, 
and that it was therefoie valid 

No pievnujs authority was expressly over-ruled 
by the North’ afrit case, but the vauous judgments 
lecogmsed the gradual giowth of the law upon the 
subjec t which had been taking j>la< e, and the wider 
nature of the i rsti amt whi< li is allowed at the present 
day l he following extract from the judgment of 
Lori Mamaghtrn is wotthy of perusal: “ 'Ihe 
public have an interest in every pci son's cai i y ing on 
lus trade ire'ely , so has the individual All intei - 
terenee with individual libeity of action m trading, 
and all U'stiamts of themselves, if theie is nothing 
mote, are contiary to public policy and therefoie 
void. ’Unit is the general rule. But there ate 
exceptions , restraints of trade and interference 
with individual liberty of action may be justified 
by the special cncunistances of a paiticular case 
It is a sufficient justification, and indeed it is the 
only justification, if the restriction is reasonable, 
reasonable, that is, in reference to the parties 
concerned, and reasonable in reference to the 
interests of the public, so fiamccl and so guarded as 
to afloid adequate juotection.to the party in whose 
favour it is imposed, while at the same tune it is in 
no way injurious to the public That, I think, is 


the fair result of all the authorities. But it is not 
to be supposed that the result was reached all at 
once. The law has changed much even since 
Mttchel v, Reynolds. It has become simpler and 
broader too. It was laid down in Mttchel v. 
Reynolds that the court was to see that the restric- 
tion was made upon a good and adequate considera- 
tion, so as to be a proper and useful contract. 
But in time it was found that the parties themselves 
were better judges of that matter tlian the court, 
and it was held to be sufficient if there was a legal 
consideration of value ; though, of course, tke 
quantum of consideration may enter into the 
question of the reasonableness of the contract. For 
a long tunc exceptions were very limited. As late 
as 1793 it was argued that a restriction which in- 
cluded a lountrv town, and extended ten miles 
round it, was so wide as to be unreasonable. It was 
said, and ajiparently with truth, that up to that 
time restrictions had been confined to the limits of 
a parish or to some short distance, as half a mile. 
But Loul Kenyon, in his judgment, obseived that 
he did not see that the limits in question were 
necessatily unreasonable. ‘Nor do I know,’ he 
added, 4 how to diaw the line ' The doctrine that 
the aiea ol restiution should corresjiond with the 
area within winch juoteitiou is required is an old 
doctnne But it used to be laid down that The 
corresjiondeiico must be exact and that it was 
incumbent on the plaintiff to show that the icstiie- 
tion sought to be onioned was neither excessive 
nor eonliaiv to public policy. Now the better 
opinion is that the couit ought not to hold the 
contract void unless the plaintiff made it plainly 
<uid obviously < leai that the plaintiff’s interest did 
not require the defendant’s exclusion or that the 
jmblie interest would be sacufned if the proposed 
restraint were ujiheld.” 

There have been nmneious ( ases of a very 
important ch.iractei since the Nordnifelt duNon, 
and a few examples in.iv riot be without mteiest 
as showing the trend of the dei moils of the courts 
with i c sped to restraint of tt.ule lake tin* case 
of l T iidrnoood v Bather, 1899, 1 (h 301, for 
example The head-note is as follows — 

“The plaintiffs, hay and stiaw nut chants, at 
Brentford, who earned on an extensive wholesale 
and retail tiade in the United Kingdom, Fiance, 
Belgium, and Canada, and had peimanent places 
of business in the United Kingdom and Fiance m 
October , 1897, agreed fo employ the defendant <is 
their clerk and foreman, in Calais ot elsewhere, at 
a weekly wage of 35s The defendant enteied into 
a covenant that he would not, foi the sjuec of 
t waive months next after his leaving oi being 
dismissed, cairv cm the business of a hay or stiaw 
men haut, oi enter into the sei v u e of, ot act as 
agent for. any person or persons cairvmg on the 
business of a liny or sfraw men hant in (he United 
Kingdom, or m France, or in the kingdom of 
Belgium, or Holland, or in the Dominion of Canada 
The defendant continued in the plaintiff’s employ- 
ment until November, 1898, when lie voluntarily 
left them, and entered into the employment of a 
rival hay and straw merchant in London. Held 
(by f the majority of the Couit of Aj>pcal) that the 
restraint imposed on the defendant was not un- 
reasonable, at any rate so far as the United King- 
dom was concerned ; that the covenant was not 
void on the ground of public policy , and that the 
defendant must be restrained from violating lus 
covenant A covenant in restraint of trade, wluch 
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is not wider than is reasonably required for the 
protection of the covenantee, will not be held void 
on any ground of public policy, unless some specific 
ground for so holding it void can be clearly 
established. But such cases are exceptional ” 

A similar result was arrived at in the case of 
Lamson Pneumatic Tube Co v. Phillips, 1904, 91 
L T. 363. There the plaintiffs, who had a world- 
wide dbnnfiction in business, appointed the defendant 
their manager, and it was one of the terms ol the 
engagement that if the defendant left the plaintiffs’ 
l^i vice, he should not engage or be employed dunng 
the following five years m any business similar to 
that of the plaintiffs " within the limits of the 
Eastern Hemisphere.” Held (in this case also by 
a majority of the Court of Appeal) that the agree- 
ment, whether regarded as applying to the United 
Kingdom only or as extending throughout the 
whole world, was not so wide as to go bevond what 
was reasonably necessary for the piotection of the 
plaintiffs in their business, having regard to the 
peculiar nature of that business, and to the position 
oec upicd by the defendant therein 

On the other hand the facts of Len° v. Andrews, 
1909, 1 Ch 763, show how the court will \iew a 
restrictive agi cement of an unusual character. The 
defendant, whilst still an infant, enteied the 
service of the plaintiffs, who were newspaper pro- 
prietors in Sheffield, as a junior repoiter, undci a 
wutten contract which made the sei vice detei nun- 
able by a month’s notice on either side, and pi ovuled 
that after leaving the plaintiffs’ service the defend- 
ant would not, cither on his own account or in 
partnership with any other person, be con united 
as proprietor, employee, or otherwise, with any 
newspaper business earned on in Sheffield or within 
a radius of twenty miles from the town hall thereof 
There was evidence that such a icstrietion was 
almost unique in contracts of this kind Held that 
the restriction was void as being against public 
policy. 

Another case that is worthy of consideration is 
that of Morns v Pyle, 1910, 103 L T 545 By an 
agreement made between the plaintiffs, who were 
hop merchants, and the defendant, it was provided 
tlutthedefcndaut should devote himself to the plain- 
tiffs’ business in Unveiling, soliciting orders, making 
des, and < ollecting moneys on account of the plain- 
tiffs to and from the persons mentioned in a certain 
book of instructions A later clause ptovided that 
the defendant should not without written directions 
call upon, solicit oulcjs, or receive moneys liom 
persons other than those named in the book. It 
was also provided that the defendant should not 
“ for a period of five yeats after the 4etei nunation 
of this agreement directly or indirectly, either as 
principal, agent, or servant, either on his own 
account or for or on behalf of any other person, sell 
to or offer for sale, or be interested or concerned 
in the sale, or sqjicit orders for any goods or maiket- 
able commodity whatsoever from, or call upon, or 
have, or be interested or concerned in any business 
dealings or transactions with any brewers, c ustomers, 
or persons from whom he may have obtained or 
solicited orders, or upon whom he may have called 
whilst in the employ of the employers during the 
currency of this agreement or during Ins employ- 
ment prior to the date hereof ” The defendant 
having within five years of the termination of his 
service solicited ordcis for malt fiom customers 
upon whom he had called for the sale of hops when 
in the plaintiffs' service, and having stated that he 


intended to continue to do so, the plaintiffs claimed 
an injunction. It was held that the covenant was 
unreasonably wide, and that the plaintiffs weie not 
entitled to the relief they asked for. 

The last case to be quoted is that of Herbert 
Mortis, Ltd v. SaAelby, 1916, 1 A C 688, the head- 
note of which is as follows — 

“ In determining whcthei a covenant in restraint 
of trade is enforceable, a covenant exacted by the 
purchaser from the vendor on a sale of the goodwill 
of a business stands on a different footing from a 
covenant exacted by an employer against his em- 
ployee' , and it seems that in the latter case a 
covenant against competition per sc will not be en- 
forced. '1 he plaintiff companv weie the leading 
manulac tutors ol hoisting nuuhmerv m Ihe United 
Kingdom, and the defendant, had been m the com- 
pany ’s employment ns draughtsman and otheivvise 
trom the tune he left school Alter several years' 
sei vice the defendant was engaged by the company 
as engineer for two years ceitain and theiealtcr, 
subject to four months’ notice on either side, upon 
the teims of an agreement which contained a 
covenant bv the defendant with the company that 
he would not dunng a period ot seven yeats from 
lus ceasing to be employed by the company, either 
in the United Kingdom of (irc.it Britain oi li eland, 
can y oil either as principal, agent, sei vant, ui ot hoi - 
wise, .done or joint ly or m connection wit li any othei 
prison, turn, oi company, or be concerned or assist, 
directly or indirectly, whether for iewaid oi othei- 
vv ise, m the sale oi manufac tmeof pulley bloc ks, hand 
overhead mnawuys, elec tin overhead runaways, 
or hand oveihead travelling cranes Held, that the* 
covenant was wider than was required foi the pm- 
t return of the plaintiff company and was not 
enfoiceablc ” In this case it appeared, inlet alia, 
that the restraint, attempted to lie jdaicd upon the 
employee was of such a chaiartei as to be clot 1 1 - 
mental to the interests of the public 

It is always to be home in mind that it is for the 
court to decide as to the reasonableness of a 
rcstiaint, and not for a jury to^lo so. 

Combinations m iestramt of trade, whether of 
masters or of men, are pnmd fane illegal, and may 
even extend so far as to become consjuracies 
RESTRAINT ON ANTICIPATION. -For the 
prote< tion of married women, t lie law has foi many 
years allowed a special piovision to be inserted in 
wills and settlements, when the benefit mry in cithei 
case is no longer a feme sole (y v ), by means of which 
she is unable to bind her separate estate for the 
futuie A man led woman who has separate 
estate, so long as it is in her possession, can ion- 
tiact w'lth regard to the same by reason of the 
Married Women’s Property Acts, 1882 and 1893 
But if the property is left to her in trust, t e,, if it 
is legally in the possession of trustees who pay 
over to hci the interest detived from the same*, 
she can be prevented from dealing with any 
interest which will accrue due in the future if theic 
is a clause to that effect contained in the will or 
the settlement 1 his is known as a restraint ujion 
anticipation. Take an illustration A man led woman 
domes an income of £200 a year from piojieity 
vested in trustees, the interest being paid to hei 
cjuaiterly. There is a restraint on anticipation 
As to any money w r hich she has in hand at any 
particular time, the lady can contract with respect 
to the same. But she can enter into no contract 
binding any of the future quarterly payments of 
£50 Any such attempt on her part is void, and 
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consequently her auditors are prat tically helpless 
if she (let lines to pay her debts, unless she has 
contacted with inspect to any money in hand. 

i his lestiumt on anticipation only applies to a 
worn. in so long as she is mamed. When she be- 
t onu s a widow sin* occupies t he position of a feme 
•inle, and the condition as to restiaint upon 
anticipation is gone, though it revives whenever 
she le-matries. 

dhc restraint ran be imposed even when it is 
the 1 wife hciself who brings the property into 
settlement upon the 1 occasion of her maniage. 

J in t if tin* icstraint, so far as her own property is 
concerned, would ckpuve her cicditois of any 
remedy again >t het m respect of debts contracted 
befote maniage*, to that extent the condition 
would be void, x r , tl\e debts so contacted before 
marriage would have to be paid out of the property 
m spite of the settlement whic h had been effected. 

By Section 39 of the' Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
fhe court may, under spec ml on uinstances, remove 
the icstraint, when it is clear that it will be ad- 
vantageous to the mairud woman to do so Hut 
it requires a very strong case to effect a change of 
this character I'mler tlu' Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
if a married woman is made a bankrupt which 
can happe n il she is r irrvmg on tiade either alone 
or in conjunction with anv otln r person— any 
rest i amt on anticipation can be removed foi the* 
benefit of her c redifois 

REKTRMTIVE INDORSEMENT. — An indorse- 
ment sometimes put upon a hill of exchange hunting 
the negotiable chancier of the' document either by 
depriving the indoisee of the power of further 
ttanslei, ui 1>\ giv ing him nut hciiilv fo dc>al w ith t he 
bill only as duectod in the indorsement , e % , " Pay 
D only," o.i " Bay P for the. account of X," or 
" Pay D or ordei for collection " 

A ic'stin tive mcloisement gives the indorsee the 
right to receive payment of the bill and to sue any 
party theieto lh.it his incloiser could have sued, 
but it gives him no power to tiansfer Ins lights as 
indorsee' unless iE expressly authoiises lum to do 
so. When a restrictive indorsement authorises 
further transfer, all subsequent indorsees take the 
bill with the same' rights and subject to the same 
liabilities as the first indorsee under the restrictive 
indoisement. 

RESTRKiiVE THEORY.— llus is the name 
given to the theory advocated by many persons 
that in the times of a commeici.il crisis the issue 
of notes bv the Bank of England should be limited. 
Lins theoi y was leally embodied in the Panic Chartei 
Act, 1844, but it was found necessary to suspend 
its opeiatnm on the occasions of the great crises 
of 1847, 1857, and 1888 In each of these years 
the Government gi anted permission to the Bank 
to issue notes beyond the limits fixed by the Act. 
A great banking authority, H. I). Maclcod, thus 
wrote upon the subject m his " Element of 
Banking " — 

" It is therefore irrefragable proved by the 
unanimous opinion of the most eminent commercial 
authorities and the dear experience of 100 years 
that the restnctive theory in a commercial crisis 
is a fatal delusion , and that when a commercial 
panic is impending, the only way to a veil and 
allay it is to give prompt, immediate, and liberal 
assistance to all houses who can prove themselves 
to be solvent, at the same time allowing all houses 
which are really insolvent to go." (See Bank 
Charter Act ) 


RETAIL. — The sale of goods in small quantities, 
as opposed to the sale of goods by wholesale. 

RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, ORGANIS VTION 

OF. — A retail business is organised primarily for 
distribution A large demand for its commodities 
may lead at times to a subsidiary organisation for 
production It is not uncommon indeed, m these 
clays of limited liability companies, for retailers 
to hold shares in businesses from which tlfcry /flit am 
supplies It is common also for manufacturers or 
wholesale merchants to hold shares in ret.ulfng 
concerns I tic so alliances do not, however, attest 
the- fact that a retail business must be organised 
for the sole purpose of selling commodities and 
what is sold is usually a finished article to the final 
c ousutner 

\ retail business is strictly conditioned by human 
nature The needs, desires, and tastes of the con- 
sumer dominate its policy Retail businesses arc 
t lieu fore nearly always founded upon a personality 
who Imds himself in sympathy with a sufficient 
number of jiotenti.il rustomcis and possessed of a 
sufficient knowledge of some gioup of commodities 
which can he conveniently obtained, stored, and 
displayed together A rough and ready classifica- 
tion divides all retailing into three classes, dealing 
r< qiiTtivclv with things to cat, things to wear, and 
things to use I best c lasses subdivide themselves 
into paitiMil.it trade's -gioceu, dinpuv, jewellery, 
fuimtuie, ironmongery and the like New retail 
business's oidinanly stait on a lelafivelv small 
basis and aie confined to a particular bianc-h of 
tiade 1 hr history of commute is full of out- 
standing examples of moderate success with this 
limited foim of specialisation 1 he tvpual slioj>- 
keeper in the West I'nd of 1 ondon has built up 
lus leputatioii on one or two c ommoditnw t orn- 
jiosile it tail businesses have also giown up as, for 
instance, when a pharmacist has added to his 
business a photographic sii|)|>hcs dcpaitimnl, or a 
grocer has added a ume and spud counter A 
comparison between tin lughlv sjx c lahsed shoj) m 
Bond Street, London, with smnlui e stablehnn ills 
in pi ovine i.i I towns will show the mni k< d ten clem v 
ol all i « tail businesses to extuid the s( ope of 
their operations, to add to the vaiutv of then 
meichandixe, and to appeal to a larger field ol 
customers When Hus tendency became c !< arl\ 
visible, about titty oi sixty years ago, m England, 
Eiance, Gonnanv, and \meiun, the idea occurred 
to several lug merchants to gather together undet 
one' roof a variety of business^ wludi could be 
conveniently controlled together I his led to the 
evolution of the dejiartment store, the e xisteme of 
which has yi.ule it hauler to dait small retail 
businesses, but the juiblic at km;e has |>< netited. 
Ill all our large cities theie is now a vci\ active 
romjH't ition between* one dep.utnient stoic and 
another Moreover, the small retailer, by studying 
the' methods of Ins biggc'r nv.il and ap|>l\ing them 
intensive Iv , is well able to hold lus own V still 
later dew c lojuneut of i (‘tailing has be en the cuganisa- 
tion of the multiple shop one' of in.mv it tail 
establishments under the same' ovvnciship and all 
sidling pre c iselv tin 1 same goods at identical juk c's , 
and tor three generations at least, co-ojieiativ e 
stores have been in existence' in spite ot being 
attacked fiotn every point of the conijiaw 

In ev er\ tvpe of ietail business the’ gieat object 
is to have 1 a sufficient “turnover” u , a large 
uitio of total sales to the average value of stock in 
hand 'llus frequency oi turnover vanes very 
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much with the tvpe of business A busy butcher 
for instance, will turn ovei lus stock three times a 
week . a grocer, perhaps twentv-siv times in the 
year , a furniture dealer, peihaps once in two \ ea i s 
If each of these men hauls normally carried stocks 
\ allied at, say, v 1,000, n is evident that the butcher 
would earn as much at a -1 per cent protit as the' 
grocei^ would at 24 per cent lie me the' great 
retail ma«im is small profits, quick returns -or 
maximum sale's fiom minimum stock A second 
important element m retail tiadmg is tlu pnnciple 
(^selling for cash 1 lus la t ter has three ad\ ant age s 
it save-, book kc epme , pre-veids los-.es fiom bad 
debts, and enables the merchant to have enough 
cash in hand to sn ure t lie best disc omits for prompt 
p.iwnent to the wliohsah'r bach line oi retail 
business lias its own guiding rule's bin instance, 
it is more pi oh table to sell aitu les wlmli pc'ople use 
and throw away, than to sell articles which last a 
lifetime It is moie profitable' aNo to sell twuitv 
aitnles at a shilling < nil than one at a pound 
Within icason a retailer wants to have the goodwill 
of the maximum numbi i of pi imam nt customcis 
1 1 ado, h iwecc-r, should be well distnlmted over the 
working horns and the seasons of the \ear lo 
sell /SO id goods on batuiday and / It) cm the oth< i 
thus of the wet k means that the shop must employ 
enough people to take care of Saturday’s demand, 
and these people are relatively idle the lemamdn 
of the' week Hence every ictailer who has any 
idea of organisation adopts method-, which will 
keep Ins staff occupied all the tunc I In* same 
reasoning applies to the seasons of the year \ 
merchant who sells, say, a large 1 number of skate-, 
m the winter will endeavour to sell a laige number 
of tennis lacquet-, m the summer ( usual observa- 
tion will reveal limit it millions instances ol this kind 
In c'xtn mi* eases wheie it is impossible' to hive a 
sntlu u'jh v of sales throughout the ve\u m through- 
out the week, a wise ie lailei will prel< r to close* In-, 
]u c'i 1 1 i sc s at slat k times I his happens m the 
wintei at holiday lesoits and is hex oming common 
m tin rnc'at and lish disti lbidmg ti ides 

Departmentalisation. \ study ol the sumss of 
the big ih p irt me ntnl stoic* has no al> d pi me lples 
which aic applu ihlc* to the greit majority of retail 
busint s->< s I )i jj.it t ment.ihsat ion is ned mui k’ a 
< on vi nubjc e to the* pm chasing public and then lore 
attia'ts a 1 irgi numbei ol custoiiuis, it is an 
cs-,enti.d pnnciple m organmng any large under- 
taking In the old d i\s a dinpei 1< arnt his busi- 
ness by npprentu <*shi)> and “ seivmg thnmgh,” 
? t* , a couth pi ogressn c4\ buoim familiar with all 
the* (lit It r< nt Imc , id goods on sale I f<* kne w some- 
thing .ihoiit <*v i i \ tlum; , hut not < vc i^thmg about 
sonic thing In ,i big modern dmpery cstabli.h- 
meut the stuff of each of ils ihpuitmcmts has an 
intimate acquaintance with fls own hue of goods 
1 1ms then c is a tenth n< \ to tit tin* depar t im n t to 
the skill ot the^stalf or to group together goods 
wlui h happen to be obi aim d fiom n la led sonic i s 
Hosiery, therefoic*. will lx* ill one depirtment and 
lootwiai in anothei 1 his, however, is not the 
soundest method of <h pailmc ntali -at ion A lx 1 1 * i 
method is to group toga the i articles which the 
purchaser is likely to leqiuie at nir hue mg J his 
is the* great principle ol the* “ assoc lation ot nh us ” 
applied to letaihng Pi r imthit a dissociation of 
ideas must be avoided I V 
tea and pai afhn oil at the 
remote villages 
departments 


pass through more than one department. It is 
not wise, however, to force people to pass through 
an inactive department in order to reai li a popular 
one The icmedv in such a rase is to make the less 
fiequented counters more at ti a c 1 1 \ e* 

Specialisation. Associated with the study of 
departmentalisation is the gmat pnnciple of 
specialisation Kach department should have a 
specialty — not merely a so called " cafe hpennv " 
or leading line— devices to secure tlu* transient 
trade— but ai tides of good quality at popular 
price**, which cause t ho dep.utnicnl to be known 
throughout the dist i ict This involves likewise a 
stall ot specialists who know* how to sell the goods 
they handle* and to d< al with the i<hos\ n< lasies of 
the ( wstomrrs r«*<jmnng tlu'in ( )vc t luhng all 
such me thods is the* " pohe y.of tin house*" This 
policy is Mini c impoitant than anv thing < He 1 here 
may be an intention to open a new <h pai (merit 
e\ c i v v<\u and to give up those that an unprofitable 
fills involves a careful statistical stml\ ot results 
It may lx* the* polu v to extend the an a whuh is 
normally supphe-d lln, involves the* study of 
new ( 1 i tint, .cud an elastic ddivuv w item Or 
the polu v mav lx* an .ipjx'.d to a difh lent ( lass of 
custom It is m tin, mallei of having a mci 
chandismg policy that the piogrc'ssive meichant 
dilfc is bom tlu* unpiogM ( ssive Many small 
letaileis liR.ve no polic y at all 

1 lu sc general piuiciph,, whuh emerge* from a 
studv <>( a lug store, can be* applied to the small 
establishment l'hc* pnnciple of depat t nu nlahs.i- 
t ion can be applied to a single* coimtei, chile rent 
lines of goods being solved at eitlie'r end 1 he 
populai end of the countei can also lu* placed 
fait lust fiom the* entrance* Jty some simple 
methods ol stock records oi counter lulls, or by the* 
use* of a cash re'gister, the sales in eat h dep.n tmeiit 
ot a small business e an be ree orded, dis* c ( fed, < om- 
1 »ai e*d and used ,is a basis for further policy Spe- 
cialisation can also be applied to the smallest 
business In fact the* only way by which the* small 
shop e an .land up against the lug one is to he c cum* 
known as the stoic-house* ed a specialty wlmli the 
lug man el< x s not commonly handle A lug store, 
for instance, may have a book dejiai tment but it 
e annot atlonl to deal with any but flu* most popular 
books I'lie small lxx iksellel theieloie* call builel 
up a connection among book-bii\ eis in a way 
impossible with a book department who-,** turnover 
i, watt hed from day to day I he small shop can 
also have* a policy of its own It can builel up a 
requital ion and c harm tea and *,e i vie e* rjuite eldferciit 
fiom those* ol tlu* lug d< part ment, the multiple shop, 
oi t he* co- opt rative* stole* I he history of all lug 
i eta ih rs show s that this is the sui < st way to sue e ess 
in i id ailing A it toil lnisim ss e a mint be ai t ific i.illy 
eicate'd V man who lias no other capital than 
inoiirv c.inuot say " 1 will t >j>t*’i a shop" Sin- 
ce sstul tet. tiling depends upon the human equations 
—till e hai.it te*r of the merchant his knowledge 
and c'vpe iicik i. and a c lose study of t he dive rsilie d 
needs and tastes of the* community he serves 

Displnv. \ most important element m retailing 
is the attiactive display of the goods 1 his is 
often in gle( t(*d or too iic'ejuently confined tei window 
exhilution Intel lor display, however, is now being 
carefully studied 1 lie laving out of e|cp,u tments, 
the jirovisum of modem fittings, questions ol 
lighting, heating, ventilation, and communication, 
and (he general comfeut of customcis can all be 
co-ordinated. Theobject is not only to make the 


1 1 >lc* simple will not l »u v 
-.ime counter c \e e*pt in 
It is also rominon to lay exit 
that the- average custome r must 
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premises comfortable and attractive to the customer 
but also convenient foi the operations of the staff. 
Window d tossing and display reflect the character 
of the shop Windows are dressed frequently and 
to suit the season Roods are tastefully ticketed 
and distinctly labelled with a view to inducing 
the customer to desire the goods with a minimum 
of persuasion Labels on outgoing parcels arc also 
made distinctive, and if delivery vans are used thev 
too i (dlc< t the ( haracter of the establishment The 
name of the firm is presented in some clear and 
distinctive way by means of a " name plate," and 
tins name plate, in various si/es, appears on the 
facia, on the window tickets, on the stationery and 
in all the film's advei tisements 

Retail Service. A retail shop can only continue 
to exist by serving the community Tins idea, 
which has always governed retailing, has only 
lately come to light as a basic principle dhc 
retailer is not entitled to a proht merely because lie 
opens a shop He earns his proht because he dois 
something that people cannot do for themselves 
He makes needed commodities accessible 1 , he 
raises the standard of his customer's surroundings 
bv searching out and supplying new and better 
things, ft lie succeeds m supplying his t ustomer’s 
teal heeds the question of the puces he charges lor 
his goods is relatively unimportant , except that 
with articles of daily consumption selling at the 
lowest possible price is pait of his service. It is 
largely because the retailer has not born aw, ire 
ol, or has not .sufficiently applied this idea of 
service that big manufacturers with greater fore- 
sight have forced t lie retailer in many cases into 
living a mere distributor of trade-marked and 
advertised article's A retailer often resents having 
his hands forced or tied by the big advertiser, but 
he has too often met wholesale organisation with 
inertia. '1 he housewife buys packetod oatmeal 
because it is better and of more reliable quality 
than the average oatmeal out of the dusty sa< k 
on the retailer's floor She buys many atticles also 
because skilled advertising tells her how desirable 
the article is and how she can utilise it Retailers 
oltc n simply do not know how to sell a new product. 
Too often they do not want to handle anything 
new Rut it is the new product, the creation of a 
new demand, that extends a business 'Ihoie are, 
however, manufacturers aleit to this condition ot 
inertia and conservatism who are attempting to 
train the retailer into better ways The progressive 
shop-keeper avails himself of these " dealer helps " 
.is they aie called , dressing his windows in an 
improved manner; displaying the manufacturers 
showcards, distt lhuting his booklets, demons- 
trating the uses of a new product But he can and 
should do all tins land of thing for his own goods, 
too “There is nothing that the big man does on 
a laige scale that cannot be done also, on a smallei 
and more suitable scale, by the retailer himself. 
How many giocers, foi instance, put up their own 
blend of tea in packets and give 1 it a distinctive 
name > How many retailers demonstrate the 
advantages of a new tune- or labour-saving device ? 
How many even have a correct list of the names and 
addresses of their customers and send them a 
suitable lennndci from time to time? 

Delivery. Porhajis the most obvious element ol 
retail service is in delivery Organisation here 
needs thoughtful care That an expensive delivery 
service is not essential is shown m the tact that the 
multiple shop often confines itself to over-the-counter 


business On the other hand the big depart- 
ment stores have well organised delivery services 
worked to the exactitude of a railway time- 
table Suburban housewives, for instance, can 
telephone to a big city store and have their orders 
delivered in a few hours The small retailer can 
perform a similar service but in a restricted area 
He therefore plans his delivery service to serve the 
most profitable cke-s of local trade. If Jie ftas a 
single customer at the end of a long delivery route 
he will make efforts to lmd more customcis in the 
same neighbourhood The big house also has a 
systematic way of handling complaints The 
smaller retailer has the advantage of a more direct 
contact with his customer. He can adjust matters 
more quickly , he has better facilities for finding 
out the cause of the trouble, if only he adopts the 
time-honoured maxim that " The customer is 
always right 

Retail Credits and Collections. Retailers whose 
affairs need to be investigated in the bankruptcy 
court-. nearly always admit that they kept no books 
Yet correct book-keeping is the most profitable 
service a retailer can pay for Even if he grants 
no credit to customers he needs to know how his 
business stands It is not enough to know the 
daily and weekly takings He must know Ins dailv 
and weekly expenses He must be able to compare 
all figures with those of the previous year One 
of the most useful set of figures a ret.ulei can get 
out are the comparative figures to date of this year 
and the last. This shows at once whether business 
is going up or down If credit is granted, a system 
of weekly ace minting is essential (living long and 
indefinite ctedit to customers, largo or small, is not 
rendering a service It is merely inviting bad 
debts '1 here are many devices on the market in 
the shape of recording cash tills vvlinh facilitate 
records ol sales or cn dits granted , and some well- 
thought out systems have been applied to different 
lines ol business But in no case should tins matter 
of accounting be left to chance and spaie time 
mterv ,ds 

Retail Advertising. Most retailers look upon 
advertising as a luxury 1 and expense, and not as 
an integral part ot their business In realm 
advertising is a branch of salesmanship If it pa\s 
to employ a salesman who knows how to sell goods 
it pav s also to take steps to bring customers to the 
couiiLr, favourably 1 impressed in advance as to the 
desirability of the goods themselves If it pays to 
show a new line of goods on the counter or in the 
window it pavs also to intbim the whole distuct 
bv means ol punted salesmanship that the new goods 
have arrived, A retailer’s advertise mint should 
give the news of his store . it should advertise the 
store as the headquarters of desirable commodities 
Supplementing the advertisements in the local news- 
paper should be leaflets and booklets, all piepared 
with a definite object and as part ot the gmeial 
pul lc x hoi the u tailer who does not know how to 
prtpaie his advertisements, books ot instruction are 
available 

See also the section " Retail Purchasing " under 
PuKCHASl's llf'PVRTMENT, OrGVMSAIION Ol 

RETAILER. — The poison who sells goods in 
small quantities only. 

RETAINER . — This is the name given to a written 
document by which the services of a particular 
individual are held at the disposal of the peison who 
signs it The word occurs most frequently in the 
case of a re 
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In the former case it is the usual practice for a RETALIATION. — (See Protection, Reci- 
person who is engaged or is about to engage in procity). 

litigation of a serious character to give a retainer RETENTION MONEY. — In the case of R contract 

to the solicitor whom he employs. This retainer of great magnitude, where it is not always possible 

is a safeguard to the solicitor in the case of any for the parties to be certain at the elate of its 

difficulties arising in the future as to his work, anil completion that all the terms of the same have 

it also is a security to the client, who thereby makes been accurately fulfilled, it is sometimes ngreed 
certain that the solicitor he has employed shall that a percentage of the puce shall be held back 

give nis test care and atten ion o his case and no: for a specified period «s a kind of security. Thus, 

act, under any circumstances, for the opposite side. A contracts to build a certain structure tor IS at 

So long as the solicitor is retained he has a lien on a cost of /l 00,000 In the contract there are 

tfye documents of lus client, and these cannot bo special terms inserted as to the work being carried 

demanded by the client, even though he wishes to out in a specified manner, and it is only possible 

change lus legal adviser, unless he comes to some to ascertain whether this has or has not been 

arrangement with the solicit oi as to the payment efficiently done alter the lapse of a number of 

of the costs already incurred The retainer does months -say, twelve-- following the completion of 

not, of course, compel a client to go on employing the woik A agieos that P shall keep in hand 

the solicitor who has acted for him in the first £10,000 for the twelve months as a guarantee that 
instance in any event, when the client is dissatisfied the w'ork has been efficiently completed The 

with Ins legal adviser . but if there is a desire to money thus held back is called “ ictentnm money." 

make a change, the solicitor is entitled to be paid, Itl/ITUIM* A RILL. — 1 his signifies the vvith- 

or to arrive at some compromise as to lus costs drawal of a bill of exchange (and the same applies 

before he can be compelled to let the case get into to a pronnssoiv note) from circulation before it 

other hands becomes due 1 lus may happen through one of 

In the same manner a banister can be the pailies to the lull buying it up and cancelling 

retained fin t lie canving through of any « ase it when it becomes due, or cancelling it at once. 

This is effected by a solicitor delivering a sheet When a lull is retired in this manner by the acceptor, 

indorsed with the name of the case, the party on whether at or after inability, it is altogether dis- 

whose behalf the banister is ictained, and the name charged, te, then* are no lcmedics at all left in 

of the barrister A fee of £1 3s (3d is pavable on respect of it. It it is retired by any party liable 

the delivery of the retainer, one guinea lor the upon it other than the acceptor, all tho remedies 

barrister and 2s (3d foi his clerk When a retainer on the bill remain intact 

of tins kind has been accepted, the barnstei cannot RETOl R S\NS 1‘KOTET. — Tins is a French 

act in tli same case on behalf of an\ sola 1 ten other phrase, and it is sometimes found upon a lull of 

than the one who has retained him, and it the case exchange when an indorser adds them near to lus 

actually comes into court he is entitle d to have a own signature, and thus gives an intimation that 

brief dclivcied to appear m court tluoughout the if the Lull is dishonouicd it is to lx* leturned without 

action, whether Ins sei vices are actually icq m red protest (q v), te , without mt lining any expenses 

or not. On no account can a banister so let amed connected with the same '1 he void-, have no 

appear for the opposite puity It happens very value except as iegaids the actual indorser who 

frequently that w hen an important case is pc ndmg, writes them upon the bill '1 hey do not in any 

an eminent barrister is specially retained fiu the way alfect any other indorser, 

very purpose of preventing his appearance for the RETURNER (TIE4JUE. -Tlfire are various 
other side reasons why a bankci will, under certain cncuni* 

In some instance's a barrister has a general ic- stances, return a cheque, or refuse to meet it, 

tamer, in winch Ins sea vices arc* at the command fior tin* sake of convenience the pimcipal of these 

of the person who lias retained him 'I lus often reasons aie here drawn together — 

happens in the cn-.es of insurance companies, railway (I) Insufficient funds to meet tho cheque, 

companies, tramway companies, c oum ils, etc , w ho (2) Death of drawer. 

thus sc cuie a man for ever\ emergency Obviously (3) Notice of ac t ol bankruptcy of drawer, 

this s\ stem has its drawbacks as well ns its benefits (4) Instructions not to pay. 

\nolher meaning of the woid " retainer " is the (5) Service upon the banker of a garnishee order 
right w Inch is possessed oy an executoi to keep bac k attaching the customer’s account, 
the amount of his own debt out of tho legal as‘< ts of ((3) li regularity of the cheque, eg, the date or 
the testator which come into Ins hands in prion ty the amount or some other material part may have 
to any other ci editor of i lie testator m an equal been altered and the drawer may have omitted to 

degice The reason for this peculiar privilege is initial the alteration. 

that, by a legal axiom, an* executor cannot sue (7) Di tfci one c b< t u< c n the amount in words and 
himself, since he is in the position ot representative the figuies 

of the deceased, and, thcrefoie, if there was no (8) 'Ihe drawers ■ ignature not iecognised. 

such right of retainer, any other creditor might (9) Indorsement incorrect or irregular, 

obtain priority by means of a judgment and so (10) Cheque post dated, 

prevent the executor receiving ans thing in satis- (II) Cheque crossed to two bankers, 

faction of his own debt in case the assets of the (12) Cheque stale. 

deceased were insufficient to meet all demands All these matters arc dealt with under separate 

An executor may retain hi-, debt, even though headings to winch reference should be made, 
it is barred bv the Statute of Limitations, unless RETURNS. —This word is used in several senses, 
he has already brought an action upon it during and signifies (1) the amount of a merchant's sales 
the lifetime of the testator and failed to obtain during a stated period ; (2) the official reports made 
judgment. But he cannot retain a debt which is as to any particular. set of transactions ; (3) goods 
unenforceable by some statu torv provision, eg., returned to the seller by the buyer, as not up to 
the Statute of Frauds or the Sale of Goods Act. sample, etc 
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BETl'KNS AMI AI.I.OWANtKS.—' When floods 
arc* rt turned In tin Inner, for any reason, and when 
he mak* s a t hum lor an allowance from the invoice 
amount in < use of < rroi, overcharge, etc , lie should 
send a dehit nole (// v ) to the supplier of the goods. 
'1 he la 1 tei , d Ik agn*< > to the return or allowance, 
should notitv Ins at r r< t uient by sending his customer 
a credit note (</ r ) lor tin amount claimed 

As icgard, tin bouk-kec pmg, each person to 
whom good-, h.i v < been icturmd, or from whom 
.in allow . iik * has lain claimed, is debited in the 
bought I * < Ik* r, and, at the end of the month, the 
total is tndibd to the pm chases returns and 
allowance .lomnit As icgnrds the books of the 
°t In i party, null pi i son w'ho has returned goods 
is credited m the salts ledger, and, at the month 
i nil, tin total is debited to the sails returns and 
allow, inics account A separate account is oltin 
ke pt tor sin h items as tire not m the nature of 
K tui n . 

HlilJTDK. — This w'ord is of very frequent use 
m newspapers, where "lteuter’' or " Reuter's 
Agency " is found at the end of many items of 
foreign news 1 his means that the particular item 
lias been communicated through this special 
foreign agency, just as the Press Association and 
the Central News Agency communicate items of 
nows relating to tins country to all the newspapers 
which are subscribers to those particular bodies 
dhe agency was founded by Pnron Reuter, who 
established himself lust of all at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1849, and aflei wauls came over to Fngkmd wdiere 
he was subsequently naturalised 1 he business of 
ti.msnuttmg foreign news became so profitable 
that in 18<>5 the agency was turned into a limited 
company. Py a working agreement with the 
Press Association, this agency supplies the pro- 
V IIK nil puss with its news by nn ,'ins of the 
A'imk i, if ion, and not dire< fly 

m:vi:\i i:. ['Ins wool is used to signify income 
gencially, whether it is that of a Stale derived fiom 
duties and taxes, or whether it is the earnings, 
pioiits, etc , of a s trading concern. 

UK V KM DM AIKH.M, — In i c lei i mg to a i eve nue 
account, when speaking of an industunl it tail or 
mining c oik mi, this turn may be said to apply m 
,i bioad sense to manul.u tilling, prodin lion, tiading, 
and piofit and loss accounts t oll»*c tivrly , but in 
f In' tase of paihamc utiii y companies, sin h as rail- 
w.ijc, t; am was s, gas, water or clcctiic light < <>m- 
paun's, the trim is of a mote repu st nbitiv e 
thaiacfei , though m all instance's it has precisely 
tlu* same meaning, nnplsmg that statement of 
hnanual record showing tin* lesult ol woiking a 
business m ci accit.un pi cm i ibed period 

A geneially attt'pfed definition of the word 
“revenue” tioin a [uattnal .ipplnahon is usually 
lound to embi mt* tlu* t ombim <1 un ormngs and out- 
goings «ls i he sob iesult of tindmg, eliminating all 
items whit h ma\ be irganled as u c t ipts and pa\ - 
riK-nts on capital aitounf, and nn hiding all neces- 
sity itseivalions to piocide feu wadagt* of assets 
from weai and tt* u , ol>soh nciit e, lapse of fmu*, anti 
the like, and also alter <aii\mg lot waul It) a 
suspense at < omit a pint ion td the payments whnh 
may be i epic st*nti tl by a liability loi tin* ensuing 
trading peiiod : silt h as, foi mstaiu e. an item ot a 
yeat’s insurant e paid, say, seven months belme the 
expiration id a ycat’s tiatling , the pavmont would 
be held in suspt use as to ft\ e-twelfths of the amount 
for the sutceedmg year. 

From the produteis’ cu retailers’ standpoint, the 


revenue account is required to exhibit on the one 
hand that amount which may be said to represent 
the net amount of output or sales ; on the other 
hand must be shown an amount giving the net 
amount of raw material consumed to pioduce the 
corresponding output of a fat tory or the turnover 
in sales of a selling establishment. Thus, on the 
credit side, output or sales will appear as follows — 
Stock of Goods on hand at commence- • *f 


ment . . . 2,1)00 

Output, or Sales, for ) ear .. .. 18,0$) 

/ 20,000* 

Less Stock of Goods on hand at date ~ 2,500 
Net .. ../1 7, 500 


Convcisely, to (lie debit side of the account must 
be shown the tost of matt rials, or pint bases, to 
display the in t cost of them, as the t ase may be 
As the cost ol law material to that of output will 
usually represent a much lower latio as compared 
with pm chases in a retail establishment, owing to 
the cost ol productive* labour, m the former instance 
it udl be* inoiL t Mint nunt to take the example of 
a mauuhit tilting at count toi the dibit only. 

L 

Sb» k of mntennb at i omniriu enu nt 500 

Cost o) iaw mateiial foi \ eai .. 1,500 

/ 5,000 

Accs Sto(. k of Matei labs at t lose .. 750 


/ 4,250 

lo this will be added the eost of prodm five and 
atlmimsfi alive labour, power, rent, and other items 
of outlay, an important question to bcai m mind 
in the munuhu tin mg or pioductive at t ount is that 
of woik m pitnes-. til completion, whit h tan only 
be satisfai toiilv tlealt with when* an adequate and 
lehable system of costing is employed. 

Tin* full lauge of the revenue amount will com- 
prise, in tin* tase of a i.utoiv with a st parate 
establishment for sales, m a disti lbuting tt'iitic', a 
pi ot 1 ut tiv e, tiading, profit anti loss, and appi opria- 
tion at t omit Some aulhoiitits mamlam that the 
tiue fmu turn of a revenue a* t mint is really 
t mbtxlietl m tilt* final plate of this senes, i e , the 
appi opi l.ilion amount, holding t licit the balant e of 
piolit and loss is in icality the revenue, or, in other 
words, the disti ibutable amount, resulting from 
tin* tallying on of bade 'From the point of view 
of tlu* etonomist. this is, pei haps, true, though it 
must be conceded that the majonty, probably by 
a< opted custom, itgaid a revenue a* t omit from 
a nioie eompichensn e view 

Ihe revenue a (’mint of a lnanuhiituung 
trading cmnein will bio.idlv spt.ikme, tompnse 
the items diown on the next page dhe grouping 
under the heads of M.muf.u tin mg (or 1'iodiu tiou), 
1 lading, 1’iolit and Loss, and Appropi ution 
At t ounts will vary to some extent 

\s regards the prodm turn .u count, it will prob- 
able, be found that m cases whcie proper costing 
systems au* employ'd, the g,oods passing out ot the 
fnitoiy to the disti lbuting centre will be tduiged 
up as though the two establishments wtie separate 
entities, the factoiy pla< mg a piofit upon the goods 
as they ate* dehveud , thus, after plat ing the whole 
tost of producing the output, a pel tentage is added 
In this instance, the production account is ci edited 
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Production Account (Factory). 

Dr. Cr. 

Stock of material {commencement) Stock of mateii.il (at close) 

Materials Balance to Trading Account 

Wages, productive 
,, administrative 
Power 

Fuel # Light, and Heat 
Repanstnd Renewals 
Depi ee lation 
R&nt, Rates, and 'faxes 
*I.nsuranc e 
Sundry hxpenses 


Trading Wcount (ILiovKur^ ot J U^tttbution] 

Dr C r 

B.ilant e of Production An ount Sales * 

Add Slock at i oinmeiu enu nt 
Less St' k k at date 
Rent, R.ites, Taxes, and Insuianee 
Salaries 

Travellers’ Commission and Lxpenscs 

Adver tismg 

Genu al L\p< uses 

Audit Fees and Legal Lxpenscs 

Bad Debts 

Iu< ome 1 a\ 

De pi ei 1. it ion 

Balance to Piofit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Dr ' it. 

Direitois* Idas Balaiue born trading Act ount 

Intel est on Loans 

,, on Debentures 
Sinking Fund 

Bakun e to Appi opi lation An mint 


Appropriation Account. 

Dr C r. 

Dividual on I *u fei cm e Shan s Balain < — Piofit and Loss 

Intmin Di\ idend Oi dm, 11 v Shares 
Resn \ e A' « ount 
Bahm e ( .n i n d to m xt \ i ar 


with tie* value eg the goods, and a profit is shown 
for the tat I oi v uhn h is t aim d to the unlit of the 
piolit and los-, a'tonnt The tiadmg an ount is 
then debited at the stait with the vahu of its 
block m hade The •waiehouse is, m its tin n, 
revealing either a piofit oi loss, as flu* i nse may be 

1 ho n v emu a t omits of lailwav and othu 
par liameiitary lompanies differ in ^mne respi < ts 
from the i x.imple shown , receipts and expendif lire 
ai e cnumuntnl undu th<4 heading ol I'vume 
a 'count, m who h dividends are nullified, the 
balance bung earned dnnt to the genual balance 
slice t * 

RKYLMT] i;XPLM)lTLRI]. — In ( lassdung 
expend) t uri , it licquentlv happens that some 1 \uy 
deluate and even subtle distim tions atise It is 
not at all tunes an easy inatlei to determine pic- 
usely what shill and what sh. ill not. bo termed .m 
outlay on levrnue account as (list inginslu cl Jiom 
capital. It is quite sale, for example, to assume 
that the pun base of a quantity of raw material by 
a manufacturer is at the tune of pun ha c e, and up 
to the moment when that material leaves Ins store, 
being requisitioned by the works foreman to be 


utilise d m toinimg part ol f lie he tm y’s ptodut t ; 
it is a [mi chase on behalf of capital so long as it 
loj ms pai t of tlu v sto< k in-t i ado oi d oi < s, but the 
a< t ol toiivuhng the niabual into a piodiul lor 
.sale, by the employment of the functions of book- 
keeping, divcits it into an expense uncle i the 
hi ad ol one ot the ehnnml-. ot niaini fa< t in ing 
pun liases Ol ( xpuise It is cun possibh to go 
t in tin i than that, it we assume the piodiul to 
have bi in inamiftK tun (1 and ciuied into sto< k 
ovu the end ot a Jmanual puiod, the liiatuials 
fontamed in the product have not yet been sold: 
until tin- time when the piodint is disposed of by 
actual sale, it docs not become a (lunge against 
n venue, In cause it lanks as pai t of the manu- 
fa<tiiieis' or tiachrs’ stoc k in-tiade, and, conse- 
cjiiuitly, a pai t of Ins circulating assets. 'J hen, 
again : wages, power, lent, and all othu items of 
expense, together go to assist in the evolution of 
the product, as well as the cost of the mateiial 
consumed in its m.uiufat tine ; all these outlays, or 
such portions ol them as form part of the product, 
are held in suspense, and become merged in the 
circulating capital until a sale is effected 
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The act of creating an expense on revenue 
account is, therefore, not confined to the mere 
action of paving money or giving an order for 
goods required in process of manufacturing. The 
most impoitant point to be observed in all con- 
siderations of disci miniating between capital ancf 
revenue e xpr nditure is to have due and mature 
regard to the rjiustjon of alloc ating under those 
two < ategoiies tin* proper amounts to be placed 
under ca< li In doing so, the operations of 
ordinary book-looping perform the function of 
deviating those two (lasses of^expenso into their 
rrspn tive < hanncls , it is not a question of mere 
expenditure, but lather that of correctly charging 
to the various at counts under the head of revenue 
all the cost of earning on business, as well as of 
turning out a piodiut 01 buying goods for sale. 

Pia< tically all expenditure eventually finds its 
way into the* revenue account, the purchase ol 
land is piobably the only exception, and even kind 
could not be excepted if th«* original value of it 
were to fall, when m strict conformity to the 
theory of accounts the amount of the fall m value 
becomes a charge against revenue In this way, 
the cost of installing a business is, m course ol 
time, all found out of the ievcnue account, each 
period being called upon to bear its appropriate 
part in the form of depi oi lalion or wastage of 
assets. '1 he cost of maintaining buildings, plant, 
machinery, trxt tins, and the* like*, as well as the 
assumed drop in value through weat and tear, 
obsolescence', oi tor other reasons, lias to be borne 
as an item oi i<_ venue expense, and no balance 
sheet or profit and loss account is correct unless 
adequate provision has been made for this Rtgaid 
must be had to the « ase of a 'sets of the < ire ulating 
variety, it is a chaige agu.nst icvenue if the 
amount of elebtois* balances is subject to dis- 
count, or if some of the accounts are mee oveiable 
to the extent ol that discount and the amount of 
doubtful and bad debts A fall m the maiket 
value of investments should be, stiutly speaking, 
i bulged to levcniUv, though this is not alwavs done' , 
nevei llu less, it is at least [undent to state that 
their value's arc* at present so much less than the 
book value's slum n 

REVENl’E UESERA MS.— Profits Which have 
been set aside tor the* specific' pm pose of being 
eh awn upon at a futuie time for the- purpose of 
equalising the lates of dividends paid in foinici 
vears are usually teimed “Keseives for the 
ICcpialisat ion of l>iwd<nds," tlmrigh, in some 
instances, a leserve so set aside may be termed 
“Revenue Reserves,” but tins is much more 
inliequent It should be' noted that a ic serve 
account not specific ally defined as one' existing for 
the purpose of being diawn upon for distribution 
of prolit in c ase cf need, should not be cm i oadied 
upon for anv pm pose exi c'pt that of writing down 
assets oi some similar pin pose Indeed, it is 
frequently questioned whether the* action of the 
hoard of duectors in chawing upon the ievcnue 
reserve, even when so defined, can he Hgaided as 
a pmdent policy, as many authoi ities contend that 
unless a given rate of dividend can he maintained 
out of the year's Gainings, it is questionable 
whether it is wise to encroach upon the savings ol 
foimer ycais , hut, of course, uicumstances 
attendant upon each individual case must be 
taken into consideration ; and, in any event, if 
the shareholders consent to sue h a procedure, nothing 
could be said against it. (See Reserve Funds) 


R£\ KRSIO.N, — This is a right to property which 
will fall into possession at some future period, 
cither at the termination of a certain specified time, 
or after the expiration of the enjoyment of the 
property by some other person or persons. Thus, 
if an estate in fee tail (q v.) is created, this estate 
lasts as long ns there are persons in succession who 
become entitled one after another. But if the 
link of succession is broken, the estate jcveits to 
the grantor, and the reversion is said to be in him 
If, however, this reversion is granted to a third 
person, this prospective right to the estate is called 
a remainder (q v ), t.e , it is the remaining poitio'n 
of the estate Although the terms “ i eversion " and 
" remainder ’’ are often used in the same sense-, it is 
clear that there is a great legal distinction between 
them. 

REVERSIONARY INTEREST. — The interest 
which a person has in a reversion ( qv .). 

REVERSION DITY. — A duty imposed by the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910 (Section 13), and 
payable, on the determination of anv lease ol 
land, upon the value of the benefit accruing to the 
lessor by reason of the determination of the lease, 
at the rate of one pound for every complete ten 
pounds of that vahie The duty was lepealed in the 
early part of 1920 

RIIATANY HOOT.— 1 hr root of a Peruvian shrub, 
the Kramerta tnandra It is used as an astringent 
and a stvptu, its medicinal properties being due to 
the presence of rhatama-tannic acid In Portugal, 
t he root is added to port wane for the purpose of 
deepening the colour. It is also employed in the 
manufacture of tooth powders. 

RHEA EIIIRE. — Also know’ll as Ramie Fibre. 
The strong, silky, inner fibre of the Bivhmena ntvea, 
from which gtass cloth {qv ) is made It loses much 
of its lustre m the process of manufac ture, and this, 
together with the difficulty of production as com- 
pared with jute and linen, has pi evented its 
iiitrodiic tion into Britain. 

RHINOCEROS. — 1 his animal is now found on : y 
in Africa and A-in It is commercially useful foi 
its skin and horns The latter arc; made into walking* 
stn ks. umbrella handles, cups, etc , and the fount r, 
wire h is of great thn knrss, may be tanned 

RHODESIA.— Position, Area, and Population. 
Rhodesia (called aftei Ce< d John Rhodes) occupies 
the whole of the regie n lying between the north and 
west of the Transvaal, and 22° of south latitude 
and the southern boundaries of Belgian Afnca 
(Belgian Congo), and having the Poitugiii'se settle- 
ments and wh.it was uni'll the (ire at War the 
(ierman spline on its east and west lire 7amhc'si 
River divides it into two portions, called Northern 
and Southcih Rhodesia The whole country is 
adnumsteicd by the British South Africa Company, 
w Inch obtained a Rovvd Charter m 1SS9 Southern 
Rhodesia, which includes Mntnbeleland and Mash- 
onaland, has an area of 148,575 square miles, and a 
population of about 700,000, nearly two- thirds of 
whom aie Mashonas, and the remainder mainly 
Matabeles There arc only about 35,000 whites, 
but the number is steadily im reusing ’ Northern 
Rhodesia has an area of about 291, ('00 square miles, 
and a population of nearly 900,000, but less than 
2,000 are whites 

Build. Rhodesia is a plateau varying in height 
from 3,500 to 5, IKK) ft , and possessing typical 
savannah scenery. 1 he chief rivers are the Zambesi 
and its tributaues, the Kafvve and Loar.gwa. Lakes 
are found in the north, the most notable being 
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Bangweulu, and on the northern boundary 
Tanganyika. 

Climate. Though lying in the tropics, the eleva- 
tion of Rhodesia makes its climate cooler than it 
would otherwise be, and Southern Rhodesia is 
suited to Europeans. There are two seasons m the 
year : the wet from October to April (the summer), 
and the dry from May to September (the winter) 
'I he temperature varies from 50° to 80°. 'I he annual 
rainfall in Southei n Rhodesia ranges from about 
24*to 30 in A factor of great importance to the 
fvhole region is the high percentage of sunshine. 
Tropical, sub-tropu al, and even tempeute piodiu ts 
can be grown 

Production ami Industries. Mining is, and will 
probably remain lor a long period, the piemier 
mdustiy of Rhodesia It is the mainstay of all 
other industries Gold is mined both in the north 
and m the south, but more espec iall\ in the south 
The Wankic coalfield, noith-west of lhilawujo, 
produces excellent coal Silver, lead, topper, 
chrome iron, asbestos, diamonds, and other precious 
stones arc found The chief difficulty is the shortage 
of native labour 

Agriculture Many parts of Rhodesia are well 
suited for agi u ulture, espec lally if lrugation methods 
aie resorted to in the winter. The interests of the 
agncultuiist are now laigely bound up with the 
mining development of the count! y, but probably 
long before tlie mines aie worked out a peimanent 
stock-raising and agricultural industry supplying a 
world-market will have been established The fauns 
generally range fiom 3,000 to (>,000 acres Maize is 
the staple uop, but wheat, oats, and bailey aie also 
giow r n under irrigation Tobacco and cotton aie 
grow n with c onsnleiable slice ess Millet, Kaflir com, 
ground-nuts, melons, lx. ins, pumpkins, and gourds 
are important native crops Fruit-growing is rec cav- 
ing att ention, espec lallv for c itrus titnts Rhodesian 
oranges and lemons have already met with a favom- 
able reception cm the ] oiiclou market Incliarubber 
is also cultivated with success 

1 he J'astoral Industry Rhodesia is considered 
by many authorities to be an excellent i am lung 
country I he native* cattle thrive well, and with a 
Mead} upgrading by means of the impoitatinn of 
good breeding stork, a prosperous future muiis 
assmed Sheep and goats aie to be found over 
most of the country Pigs find !i icady market , 
the growth of maize is an advantage Dairying, 
practised to a minot extent now', promises an 
appieciable in< le ase m the neat future* One of the 
greatest drawbacks of lfhodcsut is the peculiar dis- 
ease known as lioise xn kness, \vln< h results in luglr 
• prices being charged foi “salted lioiscs “ (horses 
immune to the disease). Inoculated mules aie 
largely used 

CoimminicaUons. In Southern Rhodesia there* 
are about 3,000 miles of roads. Where there aie no 
railways, ox wagons are the common mode* of 
transport 1 he Rhodesia i.ulwavs extend horn 
Yrybuig northwards to the ( ongo State border, 
making through communication from ('ape down 
to the Congo, a distance of over 2,000 miles 1 he 
main line in Southern Rhodesia runs through 
Bulawayo and Salisbury, and from Salisbury a 
branch line runs through l 'ml all to the Poitu- 
t yuese seaport of Beira From Bulawavo a line 
proceeds through the Wankic coalfield, crosses the 
Zambesi at the Victoria Falls, and extends to 
the Belgian Congo. 

Commerce. The chief exports are gold, ivory, 


rubber, cotton, silver, lead, copper, wool, tobacco, 
cattle, and diamonds. The impoits arc mainly 
cotton goods, machinery, and iron goods, tea and 
sugar. Most of the trade is with the neighbouring 
South African colonies, and the United Kingdom, the 
overseas trade being carried oiulnetly through Beira 
Trade Centres. The chief centres aie only small 
towns Hulaxoayo (5,000), the capit d of Matabele 
land, is the greatest eommeiual centre , and Salis- 
bury (4,000), the capital of Maslionaland, is the seat 
of the government Other towns are Cmtuli and 
Pi ctona m Maslionaland , Curio, m Matabeleland : 
and I oil Jvo'cbny, Abenorn, and hit in Northern 
Rhodi sia 

Mails are despatched to Rhodesia, as to South 
Africa t eneiallv, every Saturday T In* time of 
transit to liulawavo is abou^ twenty-two days. 

Tor map, see Africa. 

Kilt It Mill. -A name given to various sprues of 
plants I lie ioot so much used m medicine cm 
account of its cathaitn propei ties is obtained trom 
the Rheum palmatum, which is chiefly giown in 
China, though fi ecpiently known .is 1 m key i Imbarb 
'J he garden varieties found in Fuiopr ai e c ultiv ate<l 
for the s.ike of their stalks, vvlm h ai < much eniployecl 
m cooking, especially for pics and jams Rhubarb 
wine ma\ be prepm eel both from tin* mot of the 
medic mal \ auc ty and from tin* stalk ot the c ulinai y 
spec res 

Kill HONS.- -Nairovv strips of silk, satin, velvet, 
or mixed fabncs, chiefly employed as tunimings. 
Gieat lintain imports largely from Switzei land, 
Belgium, and espec ’ally from France, where St 
Ftiennc* is the chief seat of the m.tnul.u tme 
l ov enl i v is the < cut re of tin* English mdu dr v 
Rl. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures — 
Japan ) 

KICK. — One of the most important cereals It is 
obtained from the Otyza saliva, a spec i< s of grass, 
grown extensively throughout A*ia, especially in 
the East Indies, and m other tiopnal and sub- 
tropical (ountiies, eg, Central America and the 
Caiohnas, whence it is largely exported to Europe 
I he c hie f ric e piodm ing c ountrics of the woi Id an* 
shown on the nup given as an inset Riec foinis 
the* staph* food of most Xxi.itics, and in ( lima and 
Japan a wnu* is pi< pared from it lie oiilains large 
iju.iutitic s of stare h, wine h is mm h ij -. c d for mdus- 
ti i.d jtur |>osi s Rn < in the* husk is known as paddy, 
and the* husk its* II, together witlMhe other refuse, 
is nf value as a cattle* tood, while the straw is used 
m millinery The* grain is sometimes einjiloyed hy 
British chstilleis 

Rum needs a high summer temperature and a 
great amount of water during the growing season 
Satisfactory cultivation entails growth actually in 
a lew inches of vvatei until neai haivest Under 
these ran umstames its growth is s'o rapid that two 
or three crops can be gathered from the same land 
in the; c out sc* of a year 'J lie best results are sec ured 
in tropical deltas and alluvial plains where irriga- 
tion is possible The* abundant return accounts tor 
the great density of population in such lands as 
the liver plains and deltas of the Ganges, Yangstr, 
Hoang Ho, Mekong, etc Beans and peas grown 
alongside furnish the nitrogenous e lements in which 
nee is deficient, and so allow the rice cultivators to 
flourish on a vegetarian diet and one that takes 
less space to grow than a mixed diet of cereals and 
meat • hence increased density With the use of 
less primitive methods of cultivation and the appli- 
cation of manure and machinery, the output of rice 
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could be considerably improved, but the peasant 
cultivators are < onscrv utive and loth to depart 
from immemorial precedent A variety of rice 
known as hill me glows under cooler conditions in 
a dric r soil at elevations of several thousand feet, 
but is of » ompurativrly small importance 

RICE PAPER. -A smooth, white paper made in 
the least from the pith of the Fatsia Aralia 
papyri/era, a tree peculiar to the island of 
Lormosa. It is much used for making artificial 
flowers and fot receiving c oloured drawings 

RIDER.— Any statement that is added at the 
end of a document, com ernmg some special recom- 
mendation which arises out of the subject matter 
dealt with in the document itself It also signifies 
some clause added to a resolution or a verdict. 

RIG. — (See Rigging ihe Market.) 

RIGGERS AND RUNNERS.—/ timers. This is a 
name derived fiom the rigging of a ship, and is any- 
thing horn the hull to the masthead, but in tin se 
d.i)s the liggci's woik is in connu turn with a vessel 
loading 01 discharging cargo, dry ducking, and, in 
fa< t, anything coiukm ted with shipping win ie ropes 
are used , tli.it is to say, spin ing, sti ving 01 knotting 
of ropes Rigging is mainly < ounce ted with sailing 
vessels, and with the adv« nt of steamships the 
business has gieatlv tin lined, until now tlicic is 
not one-tenth of the tigging requited that was 
foimeily the case when '-hipping was done sohly 
by means ut the saihng vessil 

Runners J hese aiu the < lews of vessels engaged 
for a voyage only, known ns a “ inn ” Runnels an* 
paid an agieed sum lot the run d he mnnei is, of 
course, a s.uloi, and may hold a position fiom 
taptani to c abm boy, but by the tetm “ lunner " 
is genet ally undm stood enlur deckhand oi fire- 
man do ilhistiate tin* subpit, we will take tlie 
case of a ship whn h has been sold at Ncwi.istle 
ioi delivi ty at London to undergo thorough over- 
hauling and possibly lehttmg A eiew would be 
taken on boaid at Newcastle ,it an agreed sum to 
take the vessel to London, and as soon as she 
was hri tiled at' the Inttn plai e the mil would 
be finished, and, ton-.* qurnt ly, the mnnei s’ 
undei taking would be at an end 

Anothei duty wlmh conus uiuloi the categoiy of 
runneis’ wot k would be if a vessel has to be moved 
fiom one doc k oi hat hour to anothei , in vvhu li c ase 
the mniuis ate paid at an agieed sum pri tide, if a 
tidal h.ubonr Ins to be negotiate d 

RIGGING THE MARKET.— 11 ns is a term which 
is usi'd to denote the foiling up or down, by means 
of manipulations of the quotation, of a cntain 
security, legardless of its incuts It is often done 
in much the same manner as is described nuclei the 
heading of Corners A group of individuals may 
arrange secretly to jmti hasc thousands of slimes m 
a partn ulai company, in such manner as to cause 
unsuspecting drains or speculators to sell a larger 
numbei than they possess , then suddenly to insist 
upon delivety, ami to four the price up to .in 
enormous level, the unhappy sellers being piacti- 
cally at the men y of 1 he “ nggcis ” biuh cases as 
this, viz, of mote shares having been purchased 
than existed, have at tually occurred A market 
rig need not, houevei, go to these lengths ; such a 
group of speculators .is is liere referred to might 
make an angirnents with laige holdeis of the 
security not to pait with their holdings, and by 
continued pun liases might < ause a shortage sufh- 
uent to put up the pine of the shates veiy con- 
siderably, when they sell their holdings at a big 


profit. Or a “ rig ” may take the shape of a 
fictitious value being put upon shares with the 
intention of inducing the general public to come 
in and buy them at the enhanced price 

RIGHT OF MEETING. — There is no statute m 
English law expressly conferring the right of per- 
sons to meet together, 'that right, securely estab- 
lished in our constitution, How's from the rights of 
personal freedom and of free speech laid clown in a 
series of decisions by the courts of law. Provided 
he does not mfnngc the public law or anyone’s 
private rights, each single individual lias a right fo 
come and go wheie he pleases and to say what he 
pleases. The right of meeting is simply that right 
of the single individual even iscd by a number of 
individuals together at the same tune , though in 
certain cases the permission of .some authority 
may be requited It is true that such collective 
exercise of the right involves a much greater 
risk of untoward legal consequences than the 
individual cxeicisc of it, but that is merely 
incidental , the right — individually and iolle< ti\c*lv 
— is much the same, though more circumspection is 
needed in one case than m the other. 

'ihe first necessary consideration respei ting a 
meeting is whether it is a lawful one A moiling 
may be for an unlawful pm pose, and, theielore, 
entu ely unlawful ; or it may be for a lawful purpose, 
and only becomes an unlawful meeting by reason 
of that put pose being tamed out in an unlawful 
fashion. borne meetings aie made unlawful by 
statute, such as those which constitute illegal 
dulling, and open-air meetings held near West- 
minster to petition Parliament There aie various 
other statutes dealing with nots and cognate 
inatteis Generally, as to unlawful assemblies, see 
Assembly. 

A lawful meeting may be held indoois or out-uf- 
cloois, and in any [dan: ubji i t to considerations of 
orderliness, and piovnled it does not mfiinge public 
or puvdte lights or local bv-laws We will deal 
briefly with each of these i ontingc m les — * 

Lust, as to Orderliness Nollung must be done to 
cause a buaih of the peace, or that will cieate in 
the minds of noi m.il peisons a reasonable fear that 
such breach of the peace will leuilt A meeting, 
howevu , if held lawfully for a lawful pm pose, is 
not unlawful timely because it m.iv excite other 
poisons to act uni. iw lully, but grossly to prucoke* 
icaso liable people is certainly an abuse of the tight 
of meeting 

Sea ond, as to Public Rights. 1 licse must not be 
inteiiiied with, as by obstiiutmg the madwaj oi 
other passage which the public have a light to use, 
or by causing any otliei common nuisance, such as 
noise 

Third, as to Prmiffi Rights, 'ihe meeting mmt 
lespeit these, and not commit any trespass upon, 
ormniiy to, pi lvate propa ty Ihnlei this head may 
be mentioned the qu< stion of slumtei, whn h affects 
the individuals funning the meeting In the case ot 
meetings lequued to be held by law*, such as those 
of local authorities and public companies* state- 
ments by persons who have a duty to be present 
aie pi ivileged, not absolutely as Pat li.unentai y 
speeches aie, blit so long as the oec asion is not 
maliciously abused At meetings not held in pur- 
suance ot law, there is no privilege, and speakers 
may be* called to account for their utterances 

Fourth, as to local Ry-laws. RuAnctions and 
conditions as to meetings, particularly open-air 
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meetings, are sometimes imposed by local authori- 
ties in their by-laws, and these should be obeyed^ 
It is true that such by-laws, or some of them, may 
be ultra vires, but it will probably only be by 
costly proceedings that a legal declaration to that 
effect can be obtained. 

We will no\v consider the respective rights of the 
conveneis of a meeting, ami ot those attending it 
or desiritg to attend it. The conveneis ol a meeting 
which is held on private premises, whether owned 
bf them or temporarily hired for the purpose, have 
‘entire and sole (.ontiol of the proceedings and as to 
whom they will allow to be present Anyone attend- 
ing contrar y to their wishes is a trespasser, and may 
be dealt with accordingly. Those who have been 
invited or allowed to enter are only there on suffer- 
ance, wlmh may be withdrawn at any time, and 
even those who have paid for admission may be 
requited to leave, their only remedy being an action 
for damages. 

A meeting held in a public place is on quite a 
different footing, as, of course, the conveneis have 
no better right to occupy the spot than anyone else 
who may care to go theie Indeed, they arewoise 
off, seeing that they are moic likely to be held 
responsible for any wrong done by the meeting 
Kveiybody is fiee to attend such a meeting, but 
proceedings may be taken under the Public Meeting 
Act, 1908 , against anyone senously disturbing it 
I hat Act is an important addition (horn some 
points of view', perhaps, an unties essanly strong 
one) to the safeguaids of the light of meeting It 
makes it a legal offence to distuib a lawful public 
meeting for the purpose of preventing the tians- 
action of its business If the meeting is .1 political 
one dining an election, the punishment, on con- 
viction, is specially senous, as it includes dis- 
franchisement 'lhc Act covers open-nii meetings 
equally with others 

Having regaid to possible by-laws and questions 
of ti attic, convenience, and custom, it is alwajs 
highly drsnable to consult the polar before 
arranging .111 open-air meeting, and to follow' their 
advice, except on there very special occasions 
when the public right to meet at some particular 
spot is being asserted and tested in the face of 
the authont ic's 

1 he Puss haw no better light to attend meetings 
than the public , unless, of corn sc* they are invited, 
as tiny genes ally are Put whether expressly 
invited 01 not, they ate usually welcomed and 
their convenience specially provided for. 

'I he epic stum ol the*ught of meeting sometimes 
<uisc‘S m connection with a popular protest against 
the c losing of a nght-ol-way Such a [potest usually 
takes a 11101c active form than a simple gatheiing 
and specs lies ol lemonstiance those- piesent pi<>- 
ccechng to icinove the* obdrtution While in tlnue 
local disputes the popular outburst is often in the 
right, and, indeed, in itself atfoi els some proof ol tin* 
iculity of the right sought to be pi ovi vc el, this is 
not always so, and the dernonstratois must lake 
the nsk of being held to be ticspassei s and liable 
for damage. Assuming, however, that an estab- 
lished iight-of-way has bce-n wiongfully closed, it 
is not unlawful lor an assembly of persons to pi ex eed 
to the spot and break down the obstruction, pro- 
vided they do so peaceably, in an orderly fashion, 
and without causing fear to othci persons, (bee 
ASSI MBLY ) 

KUiHT OF SE — Py international Jaw (q v ) 

a belligerent has a right to capture the private 


property *of an, enemy at sea. And this remains 
the general rule in spite of many strong protests 
against the right and the efforts winch have beeu 
made to put an end to it. Put if the goods are on 
board a vessel which does not fly the Hag of the 
enemy, the light ot captuie does not arise unless 
the goods are contraband of war (</ v ), 1 r , generally 
speaking, such goods as mav be utilised for the fur- 
therance of hostile entc 1 prises In older to prevent 
unv breach of neutrality inks, a belligeient is per- 
mitted to visit mcichuntmen, no matte 1 under what 
Hag they aie H\ ing, and to make ccitum mquii ies If 
tlii'i e* is am suspu ion ol in egnlai 1! v t liet e* t hem arises 
the right to search for contraband goods If the 
visit oi the search is resisted, or if cemtiaband goods 
aie found, the vessel is bi ought beloie a Prize 
Court (q v ) lor condemnation. The 1 1 1 Ies as to 
seaich are far liorn uniform*, and 111 the past Great 
Pntain has claimed gi eater lights than any other 
country. In times of peace theie is no right of 
search, unless there is a suspicion of pnacy or 
slavc-tiading, and also in conne-etion with the 
Noitli Sea lishing boats, this lattei nghi having 
been agieed upon by the* 1101 them countries of 
Europe m oidei to put a stop to what is known as 
"coopering," which is the illicit dealing in spirits 
amongst the boats themselves. 

KHiliT OF WAV. -I lus is one of tlu* most lin- 
poitant of those peculiai lights possessed by one 
pel son uvei the land of anothei, known by the 
name of easements {qv). It means that by some 
means or other the landowner has put luinself into 
such a position that certain persons or the public 
generally have obtained the right to pass over lus 
land in a ccitain direction, 01 by a ecitam path. 
This light is gained eithu by giant (q v ) 01 by 
pi escnption (q v ) If it is by giant, the light is 
clearly defined by the mstiuincnt creating it. If 
by pi escnption, the right is obtained, gcneially 
speaking, bv reason of the way having been used 
by the public* for a ceitain period without intci - 
1 upturn This is provided foi b / the Pi escnption 
Act. If a landowner allows p. ople to pass over 
his lands without hindrance for a penod of forty 
veais, an indefensible nglit of way is gained , and 
it is vri y dillie nit to de*fe*at a claim of a light if 
theie lias been an iimnten upteel e iqoyment foi a 
pe'nod e»f twenty years Apait bom giant or 
prese upturn a nglit of way may anse liom ne’e essity 
thus, it <tn estate* is gi <uiteel to a pe 1 son and the 
e-state* is completely suirounded by other land, 
then* must be a rigid ot way so that the ownei 
may roacli lus own estate 

KIN. — (See* J'orlk.n Mom ys — Japan ) 

KINO. — I u business unit lei s ,1 ring is .1 tei m used 
to sigmiv a combination ot capitalists who have 
( (unbilled loge'thei foi the* pm pose of maintaining 
the prue of goods, wans, 01 nun handise, and also 
e>f stoe ks and shares, far above the 11 leal m.nket 
value by pi eventing the n.itunil eiuuhition of the 
same* Thus, tlu* shares ot a pailn ulai joint stoe k 
company may be 111 great demand owing to the 
success ot its s» lumes If the share holders, or 
the vast majonty <ff them, < ombine se> as to withhold 
the shares from the public, 1 he demaiul will increase 
to sue h an extent that the prices will bee ome inflate el 
to an abnormal degree, and then only will the 
combination agree amongst thcmsejve s to release 
a portion of their holding and offer the shares for 
sale (Sec Trusts,) 

MOT.— The common law misdemeanour (q v ) 
of riot is constituted by three or more persons 
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assembling or being together and having lor their 
object the earning out of some unlawful or violent 
rut or the canymg out of some lawful act by 
unlawful means, e g , under circumstances of 
violence, threats, tumults, etc, so as to create 
terror and alarm amongst the King’s subjects. By 
statute law, the Kiot Act, 1714, a riot is constituted 
a felony, when twelve or more persons unlawfully, 
riotously, and tumultuously assemble together to 
the disturbance of the public peace for one hour 
after a proclamation has been made by the sheriff, 
under-shenli, a justice, or a mayor of the borough 
ordeung the assembled crowd to disperse. 

Puot to the year 1886, when damage to property 
was done by i niters, the hundted had to make good 
I he same, but now, by the Riot Damages A< t, 
1886, all claims for damage must be made against 
the police aulhuiitics of the distiut in which it 

OCCIII s 

HOAD. — A place whtre ships can mle at anchor 
some distance from the shore. 

ROADSTEAD. — \ teim signifying the same 
thing as a i oad (q v ). 

ROBBERY.- — '1 lus is the orfence of stealing from 
the person when the act is arc ompanied by uolence 
or by the thieat of violence so that the poison from 
whom the thing stolen is injured or plaeed in bodily 
tear 'lhe extreme penalty is penal seivitude tor 
life’, and in certain cases, but in the discretion of 
the judge who tues the offender, flogging may be 
added as a punishment in addition to impi isonment 

rochelle salt.— a saline purgative, con- 
sisting of tartrate of potash and soda, prepared 
from cream ot tartai and caibonute of soda It is 
also known as Seignette's salt, having been dis- 
covered by a Roc lie lie apothccaiy of that name 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

HOCK SALT.— (See Sali- ) 

HOD. — \n F.nghsh linear measure of 54 yards or 
RH lcet. It is nearly equal to 5 metres. In many 
parts rod is used for pole or perch. 

ROOM, IlODER. — (Sec' Foreign Weigh is and 

Ml ASURI S — Dl NMARK ) 

ROEDK. — (See Foreign Weights and Mf.asukls 
— Holland ) 

ROLLING STOCK. -The supply of engine^ 
carnages, ti in ks, cars, etc, possessed by such 
companies as railways and tramways 

ROLES, MASTER OF THE.— (See Master of 
i h Rolls) 

ROOD. — In superficial measmement the rood is 
the tout tli pait ot an acre, and contains 40 square 
poles or perches, cac h consisting ,of 30} square' 
yards Com pan ng with the metnc system, the 
lood is slightly moie than one tenth of a hectaie, 
or, moie exactly, it is ecpial to 0 10117 hectaie 

ROOT OF TITLE. — The foundation bom which 
every owner of land builds up lus light to hold and 
retain the' same Whenever dealings take place 
with regai d to land, by wav either of conveyance 
or of mo i tgage, the purchaser cn the mortgagee, as 
the case may be, desnes to be convinced of the 
natuie of the estate which is being transfer! ed to 
him, and of the perfect title of his immediate 
transfeior Foi that reason the deeds relating to 
the property ate inspected, and it is almost always 
agreed that the tracing of the title or right shall 
be deemed to commence with some specified one. 
This deed is called the root of title 

Unless there is any agreement to the contrary, 
a purchaser of land is entitled to have a satisfactory 
history of the property for the forty years preceding 

I 


the date of the execution of the conveyance. 
In practice, however, a twenty years’ title is 
generally accepted as sufficient. 

By the Vendor and Purchasers Act, IS74, 
Section 2, it is provided as follows — 

“ Recitals, statements, and descriptions of facts, 
matters, and parties contained in deeds, instru- 
ments, Acts of Parliament or statutory declara- 
tions, twenty years old at the date of thcC contract, 
shall, unless and except so far as they shall be 
proved to be inaccurate, be taken to be sufficient 
evidence of the truth of such facts, matter, an^ 
descriptions.” 

Again, by the Conveyancing Act, I8S1, section 3, 
s s 3, it is provided — 

" A purchaser of any property shall not require 
the production, or any abstract or copy, of any 
deed, will, or other document, dated or made 
before the time prescribed by law, or stipulated, 
for the commencement of the title.” 

In the case of the purchase of leaseholds, the 
abstract of title (q v ) should always commence with 
the lease itself, even though the lease has already 
lasted foi a period of over forty years (See Title: 
1>i rns ) 

ROSEMARY. — The Rosmarinus officinalis , an 
evorgicon shiub of fragrant odour and pungent 
taste, found in the Mediterranean countiies, and 
cultivated in English gardens T he essential oil it 
\ lelds, known as oil of rosemary, is much used m 
pi eparations for stimulating the growth of the luur, 
and is also ail important ingredient of Eau de 
Cologne and other pci fumes The spirit obtained 
from the twigs by distillation is employed in 
pharmacy to impart an agreeable odour to 
liniments, ointments, and plasters 
ROSE OIL. — (See Otto of Roses ) 

ROSEWOOD.— A fragrant and valuable fancy 
wood. It has beautiful mailings, and is largely 
employed m cabinet-making. The best quality is 
obtained from the Dalbcrgia nigra of Brazil, but 
tiecs of the same genus arc found in other tropical 
regions, especially in Honduras, Jamaica, and 
Bunnah 

ROTARY COPYING. - (See Dnj-r icat ini. ) 
ROTTEN STONE.- — A soft, jiorous stone, con- 
sisting almost entnely of silica It is found in 
Ddbyshne and South Wales, and, when povvdcicd, 
is much used as a polishing agent for metallic 
surfaces. 

R0TT0L0. — (See Foreign Wj igiits and 
Measures — Fgyft ) 9 

ROUBLE.- (Ve Foreign Moneys — Russia) 
ROUGE. T [ ewcllers' rouge is a variety of oxide 1 
of iron obtained by calcining copperas It is a 
fine, dark red powder used for polishing gold, 
silver, and speculum* metal The cosmetic which 
gives an aitifiM.il colour to the complexion is also 
known as louge. Toilet rouge consists of a pre- 
paration of French chalk and some red (clouting 
matter, such as carthamine, the dye obtained from 
satfiower (q v ). 

ROUMANIA or RUMANIA. — This is one of the 
Balkan States, formerly composed of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which, with Dobmja, have since 1861 
foimed an independent kingdom. The total area 
of Rounuima before the war was about 53,000 square 
miles, and the population was about 7,000,000 
New territories of considerable size have since been 
added, notably Transylvania, a hirge part of 
Bukov ina, part of the Ban at, and Bessarabia, and 
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the area and population are now about double 
what they were 

Relief. Roumanio. is not very elevated and 
consists mainly of a series of terraces which slope 
from the mountains 

Productions. The soil is, perhaps, the richest m 
Europe, but the extremes of heat and colt! do not 
allow it to be as pioduetive as it would under 
more advantageous climatic conditions. Never- 
theless, it is one of the most impoitant gtain- 
profiucing countries, and there are extensive oops 
raised of wheat, maize, millet, bailey, rvc, beans, 
and peas. The country is also extremeh rich m 
cattle and sheep 1 he vine tlouushcs, tiuits are 
raised in abundance, and the foiests air a souri e of 
much wealth Minerals are said to be \ ei v plentiful, 
but there is little working of them, with the excep- 
tion of coal and peti ok urn. Salt is a State monopoly . 
The output of aude oil has increased imwe than 
ten-fold during the last decade 


received an authontv to exhibit them in connection 
with his trade. The penalty for an unauthorised 
assumption of the royal arms (or arms so nearly 
resembling them as to be calculated to deceive) is 
/20 Again, any person is liable to the same 
pecuniary penal tv who ialsely represents that goods 
are made bv a person holding a royal wan ant, or 
for the service of the King or any’ member of his 
familv or for a government drpaitment. 

ROYALTIES AND ROYALTY ACCOUNTS.— 

Mineral leases, in addition to stating the 
amount of royalty to be paid to tlib landloid 
per ton, usually' contain a stipulation to the 
c'ted that a eeitain minimum rent shall be 
paid to the landlord in the early years of the lease, 
when the royalties ate of a smaller amount than 
smh minimum lent The loose genet ally gives a 
power to the lessee to dediu t from subsequent 
royalties m exi ess of the minimum rent the amount 
by which the minimum rent paid in the early years 



Kaihvav communu n f ion is rapidly im 1 easing, 
and there are mn\ oyer 1*000 miles of line, most of 
it Statc-oyv ned 

# Towns. Bucharest is the capital, rvith a population 
of 338,000 

Galutz (72,000), and Puula (65 000) are Damibian 
ports through which much of thy trade ol the ( oiinlry 
is catried on 

Other towns ate I'lncsti (57,000) and true- a 
(52,000) * Wll 

Jassy (76,000) is the old capital of Moldayia 
Mails arc despatched to Koumama several times 
danv, and the time of transit is a little over 24 daj s. 

ft()UF. — This is the Scotch term for a sale by 
auction. (See Auction ) 

ROYAL ARMS, USE OP.— There is a keen 

• desue on the part of many tradesmen to use the 
royal aims, as indicating that they have m some 
yvay or other obtained a kind of special testimonial 
that their goc*ls are of a superior character 1 he 
use of the royal arms is forbidden link ss the user has 


lias <'x<eed(d the total amount of royalties on 
miner al iaised A time limit is often fixed also, 
pi event mg dediu lion of overpayments when such 
aic of oldei date than the penod stated 

As legal ds the entiles m the books, it will bo 
netessaiy to put through the journal - 

pi) the amount to be <i edited t?> the landloid , 
(l>) the amount to be diluted to loyalties 
;u count, and 

(r) the amount to be debited or credited, as the 
case may be, to a minimum rent recoverable 
. lct ount 

Example. A colliery company enters into a 
mineral lease of a coalfield for a tenn of years at a 
imminum rent of /400 per annum, merging into a 
royalty of Is per ton, any cxi ess of minimum rent 
over royalties during the first five years of the 
lease to be deducted fiom future royalties in 
excess of the minimum The output in the first 
year is 700 tons, in the second year 4,000 tons, 
and in the third year 29,500 tons. 
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Entries in Journal of Colliery Company. 





Dr. 


Cr. 


End of 

Royalties Ac count 

Dr 

m 

0 

0 




1st year 

Minimum Rent Recoverable Account 


365 

0 

0 





1 o f.and lord . . . . . . . , , 0 





£400 

0 

0 


Royalty of Is per ton on output of 700 tons w 








End of 

Royalties Ac < ount 

Dr. 

200 

0 

0 




2nd year 

Minimum Rent Recoverable Account 


200 

0 

0 


, 



To Eandloid 





400 

0 

0 


Royalty of Is per ton on output of 4,000 tons. 








End of 

Royalties Account 

Dr 

1,475 

0 

0 




3rd yeai 

To Minimum Rent Recoverable Account.. 





565 

0 

0 


To Landlord 





910 

0 

0 


Royalty of Is per ton on output of 29,500 tons 











[2,215 

0 

0 

[2,215 

0 

0 


The mines in t lu* Join n.il of the colhny loinp.nn white labour is neither abundant nor cheap as it 

will be as shown above is m Ceylon Labour is saved by the less frequent 

lhc cash paid to the landlord would be passed tapping of the latex whuh suits this trie 

through the < ash book and debited to his account. Ui the West Indies theie are plantation , of lugos 
At the end of each year the amount charged to nibbci, and some otlur tiopical lands h.ive made 

royalties .mount would be tiansferred to the il beginning with one or other specie-. ot rubber 

revenue .in omit It is to be particulaily noted tree 'l here are possibilities of great mciease in 

that the amount standing to the debit of minimum rubber ptoduction 

rent lecoverable amount wi 1 1 be treated as an Moie than half the woild’s supply of rubber is 
ass< t wh(‘ii the final a< counts me diawn up, te, still from wild souk is Btu/il ovetsliadow's all other 

1365 will be shown under that heading in the < ountries in annual output loir infer mt in output 

balance sheet at the end of the first year, and [565 < onies the Congo and the Maluv Peninsula and 

in the halanic sheet at the end of the second year. Anhipelago 

When, aftei seveial penods of shortworkings, there RUBY.— One of the most precious grins It is a 

occius one dining which the royalties on mineral red, transparent vaiiety of corundum {qv), and is 

raised exceed the minimum lent, but aie not harder than every other mineral, except, the 

sufficiently laige to allow the total debit on mini- diamond Large, flawless rubies aic so raie, that 

mum rent icioveiable account to be deducted, specimens weighing more than a carat are moie 

theie will be ci edited to the last-mentioned aa ount valuable than diamonds of the same weight 3 lie 

such a sum only as wall bring the amount due to best rubies come from liuimah They have the 

the landlord down to the figure of minimum rent. bright red hue known as “ pigeon-blood " colour 

ROYALTY. — 1 hcie aie thiec si uses in wlm h tlus Other specimens of darker colour ai e found in 

word is used. It denotes — Ceylon, Siam, and China Rubies have been pro- 

(1) A payment made in the nature of rent by duced artificially, but the ailificial stones, though 

the workeis of mines to the ownets of the soil, and of some use to. watchmakers, aie of very little 

vanes with the amount of the minerals taiscd and value as gems, owing to their smallness and lack of 

the prices obtained for the same. It is generally brilliance. Some large stones aie pioduccd by 

something in addition to dead rent (qv.). “ rei onsti acting '* small ones. This is act omplished 

(2) A payment made by a licensee to a patentee Ly means of fusion, but the reconstructed stones 

for the privilege of working the patent This ar ^ never flawless, and do'not fetch high prices, 

payment also generally depends upon the amount UliL. — An evergreen herb of the genus Duta, 

of the receipts obtained by the licensee indigenous , + o South buiope Its leaves have a* 

(3) A payment made by a publisher (o an author strong smell and a bitter taste, lhc volatile oil 

foi the pi 1 vilegc* of publishing and selling his books obtained from them was foimerly used in medicine 

or other woiks 111 the manufacture of an infantile remedy known 

HU1L — (See Foreign Weights and Measures as ^vrup of rue. 

- Ec.mt) KHJS.--Coaise woollen fabrics, of vanous sorts, 

RUBBER. l his impoi taut commeicial product ()f which some arc used as floor coverings, while 

is dealt with under the heading of C mu. iuiouc others aie of great service as tiavellmg wraps, 

The ] h i m i pa 1 t ubhei pi oducing pai ts of the world coverlets, etc In addition to suppl>ing the home 

are shown on the map given as an ins. t demand, Great Butain exports vast quantities 

Para mbber trees glow in ('e\lon with great sue- annually, 
cess A mi 1 1 ,i 1 >l< 1 emiiouineut h.is also been lound RILE ABSOLUTE. — Whenever an application 
and laigelv utilised m the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, is made to a court of law ex parte [qv ) and a rule 

Java, and to a less extent m India i’aia rubbei nisi (q v) is granted, the case afteiwards comes on * 

thrives m a moist npiatorial i hin.itt' and glows best in due couise for atgument, and if the applicant 

near sea level 1 he castdloa or Mexit an lubber makes out lus case, the lulc nisi is made absolute, 

icquites les> moistuie and lower temperatuies, and that is, the provisional order first obtained is made 

can thrive m poorer soil. It is cultivated in Mexico permanent. 
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(facsimile of conveyance of reversion in fee in freeholds to A purchaser) 

THIS INDENTURE made the twenty-fourth day of October One 
thousand nine hundred and 

BETWEEN Edward Franks of Hill House Swanton in the County 
of Essex % Farmer of the one part and George Hills of 386 Bank 
Street Eaglestown in the County of Norfolk Banker of the other 
part 

WHEREAS under an indenture dated the first day of August One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine and made between Isaac 
Jones and Leonard Martin the said Edward Franks is seised of the 
hereditaments hereby assured in fee simple in reversion expectant 
on the decease of Norman Owen of 84 East Street Shenford in the 
County of Suffolk Engineer free from incumbrances 

AND WHEREAS the said Edward Franks has agreed with the said 
George Hills for the sale to the said George Hills for the sum 
of £5000 of the reversion and inheritance in fee simple of the 
said Edward Franks expectant on the decease of the said Norman 
Owen of and in the said hereditaments and it has been further 
agreed that the succession duty payable in respect of the said 
premises upon the* decease of the said Norman Owen shall be paid 
by the said George Hills and that he shall enter int^o the 
covenant in gelation thereto hereinafter contained 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in consideration of the 
^aid agreement for sale and in consideration of the sum of £5000 
now* paid by the said George Hills to the said Edward Franks (the 
receipt whereof the said Edward Franks doth hereby acknowledge) 
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HE the said Edward Pranks AS BENEFICIAL OWNER doth hereby GRANT 
unto the said George Hills 

ALL THAT (describing the property in full) 

TO HOLD the said premises UNTO AND TO THE USE OF the said 
George Hills in fee simple subject to the estate for life of the 
said Norman Owen in the same premises 

AND the said George Hills doth hereby covenant with the 
said Edward Franks his heirs executors administrators and assigns 
that he the said George Hills his heirs executors or administra- 
tors will when and as soon as any succession duty shall become 
payable in respect of the premises hereby assured upon the death 
of the said Norman Owen pay and discharge the same and will at 
all t imes keep the said Edward Franks his heirs executors admini- 
strators and assigns effectually indemnified against the same 
and every part- thereof and all actions proceedings costs charges 
claims and demands whatsoever in respect thereof 

IN WITNESS whereof the said parties hereto have hereunto 
set their respective hands and seals the day and year first above 
written 

• EDWARD FRANKS 




GEORGE HILLS 
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RILE MSI .— In many cases jt is necessary to 
apply to a court of law, generally a Divisional 
Court of the High Court of Justice, to grant an 
order that a certain person, or a body of persons, 
as the case may be, shall show e a use whv a certain 
order should not be made against him or them. 
1 lie application to the* Couit is first of all made 
ex parte (qv), and if suthuent cause is shown a 
rule, or orffer, is gi anted, whn h is < ailed a mlo 
t; ist because of the lit st word 111 the old forms when 
the Latin language was used— the word “nisi," 
meaning “ unless "—the -igniluance of the whole 
procedure being that the older asked for will ulti- 
mately be made effective “unless" good cause is 
shown to the contrary When the c use is eyontuallv 
heard the rule is either discharged or made absolute 
The prim ipal eases in wlm li i ul< s arc applied for 
an; those whn h refer to mandamus (q v ), prohibition 
{qv). etc 

KI LLS OF SIPKIAHMOl RT. 1 lie administra- 
tion of justice would be impossible, howc\ei lugh 
the stamlard of law s» t up, unless a definite pro- 
cedure was adopted to which all litigants must 
c< mfoi m Const quently thei e have been established 
f< >r the. High Court (q v ) what arc known as Rules 
of Court, and these ate setthd under the authority 
of the Judicature Ac ts by a spec ini Rule Comrnittt e, 
a body consisting of the Lord Chain elloi, the Lend 
Chief Justn e, t lie Master of the Rolls, the President 
of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, 
four mst ptnts judges, the Pu sid< nt of the law 
Sd(xt\, one jM.iilising banister, and one other 
person nominated bv the Lord ( inline llor '1 he 
rules aie subject to revision and aie altered to 
meet the various < hanging ( lit urnslaiicc s vvhnli 
naturally atiscin c nimo tnm with the administration 
of the law Spec lal rules of jiroceduro are also in 
u a: for Scotland 'I ho county tourts likewise aie 
under a similar kind of ordinance as to the adminis- 
tration of their junsdiction 1 liese county court 
rules are framed by five count}- court judges who 
are specially soln ted for the vvoik, and are attei 
war ds appiov-cd by tin- Rule C< minrt f ■ ■ of flu High 
Point and tin' 1 oid ( h.unellor Pn/e ( omts (g i ) 
which .Hi sit up by 'statute oil the outbnuk ol 
vvai art' eoveiind by the Naval Pn/e ( units \<ts 
d ISol PMa u inlet v. huh Hilts of procedure an* 
1 lined ,e in the ia-e oi other courts ot law 1 lie 
lull - m Ion i ,n< tho.e of H>1 1 

HI LINKS, ■1 he < han man at company meetings, 
although entrusted with veiv gieat j>owers, cannot 
exercise those powers in ;^n aibitrary manner, nor 
m contract ntion of the regulations, statute! y and 
otheiwase (m< hiding those (ontamed m the com- 
pany's ai tides of assov nation), wliun govern sm h 
meetings 1 1 1 s iulings must never oppress a 
rmnonty nor stule legitimate disi ussum, but should 
always bo given with strut impartiality It is for 
him to dm nle to what extent any motion or 
amendment whn ll*inav be bi ought foivvard, conns 
within the scope 1 of the business with which the* 
meeting is competent to deal , but he must rxen ise 
his discretionary power with e •‘•suit lablc caution, 
since rf he rules out ol order any motion or amend- 
ment whn h is relevant to the cjuestion before 1 the 
meeting and w-itliin the scope of the convening 
notice, any resolution adopted by the meeting on 
^ueh cjuestion wall be invalidated in consequence 
'1 he chairman will lose neither dignity nor the con- 
fidence of the greeting by giving an explanation for 
any ruling which it is apparent is lesentcd by a 
section of those jaresent. T His does not, of course, 


mean that he should enter into any disc ussion on 
the subject, lus lematks should lx' conluu'd to 
a simple statement in justification of his decision. 
It is the chairman’s duty to declare the fate ol any 
motion or amendment which he lies put to the vote, 
and in this connection it will be 1 useful to quote 
Section (id (s s 3) of the Companies (Consolidation) 
A<t, DOS, which pi ovule's that 

“at any meeting at whnh an oxtiaordinary 
resolutum is submitted to be passed oi a special 
resolution is submitted to be passed ot continued, 
a deckuation of the c ban man that the lesolutnui 
is i amed shall, unless a poll is demanded, be < in- 
clusive evidence of the fact, without pi out of the 
number or propoition ot the vote's i ex ok led m 
lav f >ti i <>t oi against tin i c s >! u t u -n 
'1 he 1 foi egomg gives the c hairman an authonty foi 
his ruling with regard to the* voting by show <t 
hands on a special or extiaoichnai \ lesolulnui vv hi c h 
cannot be disjnited, piovulecl he coniines himself to 
the bare statement that the resolution has been 
earned, but in a case* where the < liauman gave 
the number voting ea< h way and it was appamit 
from the figmes that the resolution had not been 
earned by the requisite majority, the < ourts dec ided 
that the chairman’s deckuation was not, under the 
ciieumstani os, to be considered as conclusive, and 
the lesolution was set aside 

The c luu man may be called upon to give a ruling 
on many occasions (luring the com sc* of the pro- 
c endings at a meeting Resides the lnstaiu es alre ady 
mentioned, the following may be cited-- 

1 o settle some points of older, r i; , speaker not 
confining lus remarks to the cjuestion before the 
meeting 

To determine who shall address the meeting 
(more than one person having risen to speak at 
the same tune) 

To domic some* incidental question, sin li as 
whether or not a poll has been juopeily demanded 
HUM. —An aident sj m it, of which the best 
quality is made 1 by fermenting amk distilling ( ane- 
sugar juue Jamaica mm is well known for its 
e\< c lie, a e, and Denniara and Mailimquc also 
pioduce gnocl t j nn.li ties Various infenoi giadcs aie 
[inquired fioin the skimmmgs of the sugar pans 
and molasses, or from molasses alone The French 
pioduct is obtained from bcctioot sugar molasses, 
and is very unwholesome Rum owes its dark^ 
< olour to tiler addition of caramel or burnt sugar. 
It is sometimes ilavouied with pineapple or cither 
fruits I he average strength of the genuine spirit 
is about 40 per cent, over-proof, but in England an 
artific ul jiioduct is often sold, consisting of silent 
spirit, with an admixture of autn c tin i and other 
mgi edients A sj)int known as “rum essence" rs 
prepared in Italy, of vvhnli tin* c In * f constituents 
are strong sjxrit, sulplmr i< ac id, starch, and a ctu, 
a* id. “ Rum shrub " is 1 he name ;p v en to a sot t of 
liqueur genet ally made of mm, sugai, and lime 
Jun e, but varying with the numifac tin ei 
lUMIWIA. (Sia- Rol MANIA ) 
lUJMMAKINO . — Rummaging is an expression 
used foi the sear (lung of a vessel by the- oltu ers of 
the Custom House to as<eitain lliat no dutiable 
noi piohibitecl goocls are concealed on board 

Kl NNINK DA \ S.— 1 lus is a tc i m used in c harlei - 
mg to denote consecutive days, inc hiding Sundays ; 
the ship, therefore, not being limited merely to 
vvoiking days 

RUN ON A BANK. — If from some cause or other 
there is a fear entertained by tile dcjiositois of a 
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bank that there is not a certainty that the bank 
will be able to meet all its liabilities, either by the 
repayment of the money deposited with it or by 
cashing its own notes (providing it is a bank of 
issue), each depositor becomes anxious to secure 
cash at the earliest opportunity and so avoid any 
loss. When the demand for repayment is made 
by a large number of depositors, and a great con- 
course of them assembles at the bank itself, there 
is said to be a " run " upon it Sometimes the 
feais are utterly groundless, and yet the bank may 
be placed for a tune in a position of considerable 
diffic ul t y , owing to the fact that it may be compelled 
to realise its set unties at a great loss. But now, 
owing to the fact that there is such close inter- 
course between vanous banks, if it is positively 
known that the solvency of any establishment upon 
which a run is being made is beyond doubt, assist- 
ance is fieely given from outside banks, and the 
possible lo^s is reduced to a minimum In the 
absent c of such certainty, however, a run on a 
bank is generally a prelude to its utter ruin. 

RUPEE.— -(See Fori- ion Moneys— Ceylon, 

India, Mauri ijus) 

rupee paper. - fhe name given to the 

enfated paper (qv), or promissory notes of the 
Indian Government 'Fhe dividend, oi interest oil 
the Rupee Paper is paid by drafts pa\ab!e m India, 
which are obtained cither by the holder of the 
promissory notes presenting them at the India 
Office, Bank of England, or by having the drafts 
posted to lum by the I tank 

The accrued dividend upon most stocks and 
shares is im hided in the price ami belongs to the 
pun baser , but in the ease of Rupee Paper it is not 
taken into the pine and therefore requires to be 
paid over by the purchaser to the seller in addition 
to the pun base puce 

T lie notes are called " on faced paper" because 
they bear an announc ement on the face that the 
interest is payable by drafts to be obtained at the 
Bank of Englar d. 

The notes can be converted into stock at the 
India Office, Bank oi England 
RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. — Before the rural 
distiu t council was created, the local authority was 
known as a tural sanitary authonty, and was 
managed by a local board of health under the 
various statutes which contain the law of public 
health Power was given to the Local Government 
Board to create a district for public health pm poses, 
ami to increase ot dimmish the number of members 
of the lo- al board The persons appointed on the 
loc al boaicl of health were mm h the same as those 
now elected on the mral district council The 
legislative machinery has changed, but Acts of 
Parliament ha* e not yet changed the fundamentals 
of human natme 

The Tnofold Duty of the Councillor. In 1S94 an 
Act was passed to make furfhei provision for local 
government in England and Wales 1 hi s Act put 
into the hands of the elec toi ate the management of 
every patish, and eveiy rmal and urban district in 
England and Wales. It requires that a guardian of 
the poor shall be* a parochial elector residing within 
the union, and that women, married or single, may 
be guat chans The guatdian must be elc\ ted by the 
paid Inal electors of his pansli bor every rural 
sanitary district there shall be a iural district 
council, whose district shall be called a rural dis- 
trict The chairman of a nual district council 
becomes a justice of the peace during the year in 


which he serves the office. The councillors for the 
rural district must be elected by the same parishes 
as elect the guardians, and the number of councillors 
for each parish must be the same as the number of 
guardians The district councillors of any parish 
in a rural district shall represent the parish on the 
board of guardians. Consequently, when a rural 
district councillor is elected to his office, he serves 
m two capacities: One day he attends a meeting 
of the ruial district council to settle the ordinary 
affairs of his distnct; another day he atfends 
as a guardian of the poor at the offices of the 
union. 

The rural district counc illor must be a parochial 
elec tor of a parish within his union, or he must have 
resided within the union duuug the preceding twel\ e 
months. He will be elected by the paroc lual electois 
of his parish T he term of office of the rural district 
councillor is three years, and one-third of the 
number goes out of office on April 15th of each 
year. The rural district council may elect its chair- 
man from outside the membeis of its own body 
Every rural district council is a body corporate 
by the name of the district council, with the 
addition of the name of the district. The council 
has perpetual succession, possesses a common seal, 
and may hold land for the purpose of it- powers 
and duties 

Duties of the Council. The following powers were 
transfeired to the iural district councils at their 
creation : All the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
the old rural sanitary authority, and of the old 
highway authority or highway board The powers 
of the rural district councils as to highways are: 
To survey the highways within their district, to 
make new roads, to construct or adopt public 
budges, to undertake the repair and maintenance 
of county loads and county budges on behalf of 
the county councils Where a road is liable to be 
repaired by a private poison who fails to do Ins 
duty, the iural distnct count ll will do the woi k 
and recover the cost from the ow-nei . The powers, 
duties, and liabilities ol uiban sauitaiv authorities 
aie entiusted to rmal distnct councils, those 
powers aie: The regulation of bakehouses, dairies, 
cow-sheds, dwellings foi the poor, baths and wash- 
houses, river conservancy, sewers and drains, public 
conveniences, scavenging and cleansing of sheets, 
the making of by-laws, the abatement of public 
nuisances, the provision of water supply, inspection 
by means of medical and other officers, the regula 
tion ot offensive t lades, the provision of hospital 
for infectious disease, the execution of the orders o 
the Mmistiy of Health in the case of epidemics, the 
regulation of streets and buildings by means d 
by-laws, regulations as to lighting, public pleasure 
giounds, markets, and slaughterhouses, tin 
appointment of executive officers , the fixing of tin 
rural distnct late and the power of borrowing fo 
district purposes, the prepaiatfon of accounts tc 
be audited bv a Government auditor -these dutie 
and many others must be undertaken by the rura 
distnct council 

Other duties aie the piotection of rights of way- 
rights of common and roadside wastes, tor wind 
puipose legal action may be taken if necessary. 
Certain powers of granting licences, whu h used to 
be in the county justices, aie tiansfcired to rura. 
distnct councils, e g , the licensing of gangrnasters, 
grant of pawnbrokers’ certificate's, licences of 
dealers in game, passage brokers, emigrant runners, 
abolition of fairs or alteration of the days thereof. 
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execution of the Petroleum Acts, and infant life 
protection. (See Local Government, Town 
Council, Urban District Council ) 

HUSHES. — Various species of Juncus, with 
round stems, used for making chair bottoms, 
baskets, and infenor hats for expectation to China. 
Candle wit ks are also made from the pith of ceitain 
rushes. Though this genus of plants abounds in 
Great Pnfcun, theie ate large importations from 
Holland and other European countries, as the 
horn* supply is not sullu lent to meet the demand 
RUSSi —Position, Area and Population, l lie 
Russian Lands, the second greatest m the world as 
regards area, stretch Irom the Baltic Se i to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from 35 1 north latitude to the 
Arctic Ocean The\ ocuipv tlie eastern part of 
Europe, and the northern and central legions of 
Asia Their ana n nppioxim.Ue-ly S, 700,000 square- 
miles, and their popul.ition 180,000,000 or approxr- 
niately 20 to the square mile Included m the 
Russian Lands are 1- inland, Poland, tin* Ukraine 
and Lithuania (described in detail t Pewliere), and 
the following 1 he Bolshevik (Majority) areas in- 
cluchng the fornu r governments ot lVtiogt.nl, 
Olonetz, Novgorod, Tver, Smolensk, Moscow, 1'ula, 
Kia/an, Vladitim, Yaioslav, Vologda, Kostimna, 
Nijm-Novgorod, Kazan, Yiatka and Pei m , Siberia, 
North Russia (\k hanged and Mmmaiisk) , the 
Baltic Republics— -Latvia ((.out land and Livonia) 
and Esthoma , the Don Republic, the Daghestan 
Republic , the Azerbaijan Republic , the Republic 
of Geotgia (the foi me i govei mm nt . of 'l itlm, Rubais, 
Rli/avetpol, B ikti and Ei ivt n) , tin Kuban Repub- 
lic , the 'i ai tai - Bashkn Republic (the loinni 
govc i nments of \imai.i, Ufa and Ore-iibmg) , the 
Republic of White Russia (the foi nu r govc rninent s 
ot Minsk and Moghilov) , the- l.iunda and 1 erek 
Republics, . uul Russian linked. in 

EUROPE W RUSSI \ AND l APC\SlA Euro 
pean Ridm,i lias the \nfu Ocean on the north, 
Sweden, the B.illu Sea, Ociinany, ( /c < ho-Slovukia, 
Hungaiv and Rumania on the we-st , the Bla< k 
Sea, Sea of A/ov and (amasiis Mountain-, on the 
south, and the ( aspiati Va, the Uial Mountains 
and the l lal Ri\< i on the e ast Its area (me hiding 
('a ( auusiii) i^ about 2 00(1 000 square miles and 
its population about 1 SO, 000, IKK), two thud-, ot 
wliuh is comentratid in Poland, the central 
industrial area, and the acne ultinaW 1-lac k kinds " 
Coas! latte. 1 lie coast line consists mamlv of the 
shoics of live inland seas I he While- Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, the Caspian Sea, and 
the Baltic Sea In comjiftrison with it, vast area, 
the coast line* is rxtirmelv slioit, and anotlui great 
disadvantage to the country is th- lac k ot lull bouts 
ice free all the \iai liainel Most of the liai hours 
are blocked by u a in wmtci , even those of Libau 
and Ddcssa <irc closed in the middle of seveie win- 
ters Russia Iras made e ffoits to extend its territory 
westward into thg Balkan countries, and eastwaid 
and southward into China, to secure an ii_e-ti re- 
port on an important sc a but lias be en unsuccessful 
Iluild. Europc-an Russia n, m the mam, a vast 
undulating plain, stretching 1,700 miles from north 
to south, and 000 miles from east to west, and n< ve i 
rising above 1,200 ft in height '1 he highest ana 
of the much worn Russian plateau is found in the 
^Valdai Hills (1,150 ft ), sonth-we st of Pctrogiad, the 
culminating point of the central belt in winch the 
gre.it rivc-is rise- In the east, the Urals rise to 
heights of 3,000 ft , and in the Crimea arc the Yaila 
Hills The Caucasus, in the south-east, consist of 


rugged parallel ranges, well wooded in the valleys 
and on the southern slopes, and with glaciers on 
tluir crests Many summits use to heights of 
17,000 ft , and Elburz attains a height of IS, 470 ft. 
I hi i e are few pusses over tin mountains of the 
Caucasus, and all arc- dilticult Kus-u.i is well pro- 
vided with rivers, but the continental nature of the 
climate a fleets the depth of the- watei. and the long 
and severe winters render them piatln.illv useless 
tor iiiauv weeks 1 he rivers, however, are neccs- 
s.mlv slow and navigable ami tlic-n lu-adw.rteis c an 
otic a be connected h\ aitilic i.il wateiwavs Four 
di .linage- s\ sit ms mav be- drstmgmshc d (I) lothe 
Baltic' ^ea flow the Vva, Western Dwma, Nn men 
and Vistula , (2) to the Blue Is Sc a llow the 1 Mm stei, 
Due, Dnu-pei (1,200 milt's), and Don, (.1) to the 
('a- plan Sea flow the Volga (2.300 miles) and Ural 
(1,100 miles — mainly As) itic) . ami ( 1) to the An tic 
Ocean flow the Petclior.i, Northern Dwma, and 
Onega l-mlaml, in the- north, is studded with lakes 
of various si/rs, lueupung glue in -formed lock 
basins Lake Sarnia is a tuple lake, and one of the 
huge 4 m Luioju- Lakes Onega and Ladoga lie 
be twe < ii the Cult ol 1-inhintl and the White- Sea, and 
till pait of the depression extending between these 
inlets 'lhe t aspian Sou is the- huge st salt-water 
lake m the world , it was foimc-ily of much gre<ate-r 
extent Its n-tnatiug watc-is hive- Bit a desolate 
plain, which is be low sea-level, and i, dotted with 
shallow salt lake-. Much ol lhe marsh land of 
European Russia could be gamed for useful tillage 
bv draining I lie Pnpel or Kokilno swamp has 
been partially chained 

Climate, Soils, ami Natural Regions. The climate 
has a va4 range-, Irom that of the An tu in the north 
to that of the “ Meditei ranean " in the south lhe 
annual isothermal lim s run, as a rule-, from the 
north we- 1 1 to the south-east, so that Pctrograd 
on the west, Moscow m the centre, and Samara 
and Orenburg m the east all have the same mean 
annual tempc-r.it are ol A 1 C (39 2’ 1- ) East- 
wards the average annual tenq jiatun- decline! 
rapidly, and this is c.iuael b\' the- seventy of tlm 
R ns -.ra n wmte i , which bee mm s mm e in u keel as one 
proceeds t c > tlie- east Speaking gem rally, tlm 
c lim.it e w i til tc w c \< e pi ions is om ot great e xt femes 
of In -at in sum me i and c old m wmte i Moving, from 
wc 4 to east, the winters become rapidly colder, 
and the- siimnuis moderately wurimi , while pro- 
ceeding horn south to north the summers become 
rapidly eoolu, and the wmte is only moderately 
colder lhe- Russian winter surpasses that of tin? 
' pnng wlu-at rc gum in t he United States in elm at ion, 
and lienee tln-re- is a long period of suspended 
agricultural labour and intoned nlJem ,s foi the 
large- peasant population, and crops of quick - 
ripening properties aie a necessity Only in tin- 
most southern and south eastern regions of Russia 
does the number ot days wuth a temper atuir below 
fic-c/mg point, fall below 100 In North-east Russia 
11m ram and snowfall combined are about 20 in , 
m ( e-ntral Russia tiny increase- to above? 20 in , 
m the vast Russian steppes they sink well under 
20 in , while the ( aspian Depression is the driest 
and hottest legion in Europe Like every moun 
tainous countiv, Caucasia has a great variety of 
climates Northern ( aucasia lias a mild c Innate, 
the temperature never falling below freezing point 
in a great many place's Truns-C.mcasia lias the' 
climate of southern Italy , the east, however, suffers 
much from lack of moisture, and irrigation is an 
absolute necessity lhe sheltered valleys of the 
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Crimea opening to the south enjoy a "Mediter- 
ranean " climate The summer heat is a factor of 
prime importance to Russian agriculture 

North-west of a line which begins on the old 
Polish frontier and passes by Lake Ilmen and east 
of Lake Onega to reach Archangel, the surface of 
European Russia is marshy and lake-strewn, while 
the drainage is irregular These factors are specially 
marked in Finland All this belt was included 
within the last extension of the northern ice, and 
is covered with c oarse glut nil debris To the east 
and south-east of the line lakes aie no longer pre- 
sent, and the area, wind) was invaded by an earlier 
ice-sheet , is dotlud with gl.u ini material which has 
been learning! d and sotted by flowing water The 
limits of this second aiea are given by a line which 
st.ii ts from the sources of the lVtchora, crosses the 
Volga at its goal bend near Kazan, passes south 
of Most ow to re w h tlu bend of the 1 >osna, and then 
turns north-west into Poland 'I his area, which 
unhides a vtiy large part ol hair ope. in Russia, and 
the whole of the Moscow legion, is paitially fore -t- 
dad and partially chared The arable lands ate 
not veiy ieilile South and south-east of the hue 
mentioned the 1 land was never k e-«_overed, and is 
now clotht (1 with a tine lc, loamy soil, due apparently 
to wind-action In places the loam is mingled with 
plant dd)n-> and forms the famous wheat-producing 
black soil {(htryuKwm) of Russia '] he lilac k sod 
is a very uniform and definite* structure, and is 
estimated to cover 200, OOO.OOO acres The high 
proportion of organic matter (humus) m the rher- 
noziom soils gues them their dark colour, they 
vary in depth from a few inches to 3 or 4 ft , and 
their moidnrc -holding e ipauty is indispensable in 
this region ol low tain tall 

European Russia divides into eight natural 
regions - 

1 \ he Frozen Desert Region or Arctic Tundiu. 
of the north, lies noitli of the 65th parallel of 
latitude, and produces lichens, mosses, and stunted 
bushes Low berry-beaung bushes grow in sheltered 
situations, and in the hi ief summer a brilliant Alpine 
flora is found 

2 '1 he ('ominous Forest Region lies to the south 
of the Tundin, and stietches fiom the Onega River 
to the Urals ('lunatic factors limit the* growth of 
all but hat dv trees 

3 The Deciduous (ttees whose leaves fall off in 
autumn, and a rest period ensues through the 
winter) ioiest Region lies to the south of the 
Coniferous 

4 The Steppes Region of the south-east is mainly 
a pastoial region 3 he arid parts are inhabited by 
nomad 1 at tar-. 

( 5 The Crop-giow mg Black Earth Region of the 
Russian Steppes lies to the* west of the pastoral, 
grassy steppes and stietches Irom the Danube to 
beyond the Volga 

6 The " Mediterranean " Region of warm, dry 
summers and comparatively mild, wet winters 
includes the Crimea, the shotes of the Black Sea, 
and parts of Caucasia 

7 Semi arid ( auc.isia, with its lingatcd sections. 

8 The ( aspian Depiession, with its saline sod, 
scrub vegetation, and vast reed swamps. 

Production and Industries. Agnculture Russia is 
essentially an agncultuial country, but farming is 
in a backward state owing to the communal system 
of land-holding, the antiqua'ted methods employed, 
and the povcitv and ignorance ol the peasants 


Changes must take place in the system of land- 
ownership, and m education, if the country is to 
make much economic progress. Of its 150,000,000 
inhabitants over 110,000,000 are engaged in work 
on the land. Poland has a better system of agricul- 
ture than Russia Cultivation is carried on from 
the Black Sea to beyond 60° north latitude ; in 
the more northerly tracts, crops are grown in the 
forest clearings Barley and oats appear in the 
southern part of Archangel and Vologda, and winter 
rye is also produced in the same regions \V4icat, 
mainly spring wheat, extends in a belt north of the 
pastoral steppes of the Black Sea ; the climatic and 
son conditions are excellent for the growth of high- 
grade wheats, but the yield per acre is a low one 
Maize is grown in the south, where the temperatures 
.ire sufficiently high in summer for it to mature 
Barley has a wide range, being found in the north 
centre and south Flax is largely cultivated both 
in the north arid in the south Hemp is grown in the 
forest clearings of the west, while rye, the mam 
food product of the peasants, is grown in almost all 
districts but the salt steppes Sugar beet is raised 
in large quantities m the Dnieper and Dniester 
Valleys, and tobacco is also produced in the same 
regions Potatoes are largely grown in the north- 
west 1 lie* vine and other Mediterranean fruits and 
products are produced m the* regions possessing 
tile Mediterranean climate It is important to 
note that Russia has occupied in certain years the 
lust place in the world’s supply of wheat, and, as 
regard -> flax, hemp, rye, and barley, it occupies the 
highest position in normal times 
The lushing Industry. The river fisheries and 
those of the Caspian Sea are very productive The 
sturgeon is the chief fish caught ; and the prepara- 
tion of caviare forms an important part of the 
fishing industry of Astrakhan and the Caspian, A 
considerable quantity of sturgeon caviare is ex- 
ported abroad, about half of the annual production 
being kept nonnally for the home market Seal 
fishing is earned on in the Arctic Ocean and the 
Caspian Sea 

Forestry Next m impoi tance to agriculture come 
the immense timber reserves of Russia, which may 
be said to icpresent an untold source of wealth, 
the magnitude of which will only bo leahsed when 
an adequate system ot communication enables 
them to be <\oikccl in a businesslike manner 
Russia’s position as the “ land of forests ” cannot, 
be* denied, and its futuie as a great tunber-prodiu mg 
country seems assured hoicsts occupy two-fifths 
of the whole country The pine*, spruce, and larch 
are obtained tiom the coniferous forests, and oak, 
ash, beech, and lime fiom the* deciduous forests^ 
Timber is used foi building material as Russia is 
very deficient in stone , it yields ehaicoal fuel foi 
domestic and mdusfjt.il purpo-.es , and is the second 
export aftei giam and flour Bitch, tar and turpen- 
tine are obtained from the pim* r the silver birch 
and other baiks support a tanning industry' , and 
wood pulp is produced in large quantities The 
fm -bearing animals of the forests supply very 
valuable turs and skins Much timber is exported 
Irom IVtrograd, Riga, C roustadt arid Archangel 
1 he Pastoral Industry. Fertilisation is becoming 
a necessity m many parts of Russia, even on the 
Black Lands,” and hence special significance 
attaches to horse and cattle raising in Russia, as 
these animals, besides being impoi tant as a source 
of power, also produce large quantities of cheap 
fertilise! s Millions of sheep arc* reared on the 
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steppes, and cattle, goats and horses are also fed 
in large numbers Cattle are important all over the 
country On the poorer steppe lands and the tun- 
dras the pastoral inhabitants are nomadic Pigs 
roam in the oak and beech forests of the deciduous 
forest region The reindeer is kept in the tundras, 
and camels aie reared in the south-eastern steppes 
Dairying and poultry-keeping are important in the 
Baltic Republics and the Ukraine Russia possesses 
a very large number of domestic animals, 177 
nulkon head, taking second place in the world 
with regard to the number of stock, being e\ceedid 
only in this respect bv the Tinted States 1 he* 
pastoral regions would seem to piomvse a gre.it 
future for Russia m the meat market ot the world 
'l'he chief obil.nh-s in the wa\ are tlx lack 
of ways of coinmuim ation and of the means 
of sending the meat to the market in a lefngei.ued 
condition 

The Mining 1 nJu^hv l'he miixial wealth of 
Russia is eiioimou,, and resent van, ha\ e sun 
great activities m tlx* mining mdustiv Much 
foreign capital and highlv skilled laboin have been 
employed Fvrv known nxt.il is said to Ik* found 
m the Urals Russia stands hist m tlx* woild pio 
duction ol platinum s( mud in the piodix turn of 
petiolcum, asl><*,tos and manganese cues, tilth m 
gold, seventh m . opp. i and asphalt, and ciglith in 
the world piodix t ion oi non ('oil n found in thn 
Ural Mountains east of L’crni (not mueh woiked) , 
in the region south and southwest of Moaow, 
chiefly the ()ka \ allev, with I ida us centie* , m 
the Donetz Valiev, tlx* Ingest e oilfield of all (70 
pei c enl of the supply) , and m llie ( am asus win ie, 
owing to lack ot transpuit faiihtUs and waul ot 
capital, the supplies aie little utihse-d Riis*,i.i is 
particularlv well piovuled with iron "I he tieh 
deposit, of ore m South Russia, in tlx.* Uial,, in 
Central Russia, (. aue.isus, and the Khnghiz Steppes 
render the* futuic of the* non and st<*e*I mdustiv 
verv promising llx* lugli ejualitv of the famous 
Knvoi Rog ole*, with a content of iron of <>2 pci 
cent, is w e*ll kuowm llx* gold cues of the Uials 
supply a large quantity < f .lx* wolframite, osmium, 
tantalum and indium use*d m the manufaetuie* of 
electric lamp, Tioin tins region also are obtained 
pr e*e ions stone’s (emeralds, sapphites, topazes, 
amethests, .ih*\andi ites, tourmalines), and mix h 
of the mal.xhile and lapis la/uli whieh is woiked 
up into objects ol ait Platinum mines between 
Ekaterinburg and Perm pioduee* 9a pei rent '<1 
the world supple No other eountrv m tlx woild 
has sue h a wealth ol m »ig.\m s<* us Russia 1 hen 
are two gieat mangaix se* disfix t, one .'ll th.utouri, 
% in the jm ovmce* ol Kutais, which extends over the 
whole central pail of the* basin of llx* iftmr Kvirila, 
in which the* j it he st mines an* situate*, and tlx. 
other at Nikopol, m tlx* proviyce of Flcatenixnluv 
Copper is found m the Uials, Uaucnsus, and tlx* 
Khirgfuz Ste*p]M ^ , the Uials .x counting for 80 p< i 
cent of the output Salt is obtained in the (. aspian 
Depression, m the ( rinic.i chiefly from brine lake 
and in the e< ntn and ixu tli from lock-salt Mercuiy 
is found in the ( .in e i mm*nt of Veronc/h, and m.nbh* 
in Finland and the (. iimea The Russian deposits 
of oil on the northern slopes of the Caucasus chain, 
and particularlv at the eastern extremity theieof 
* at the town of Baku, are of great importance* 
Other paits of the same held have recently been 
gaining prominence*, and especially is this true of 
the Grozny ciistru.t The petroleum is exported 
from Datum, on the Black Sea, in specially built 


tank steamers, the oil being conveyed from Baku 
to Batum by a pipe over 500 miles long. 

1 he Manufacturing Industries Though Russia 
will have to re*ly on extractive industries for some 
years to come, vet its manufacturing industries 
before the War were developing h.irlv rapidly, and 
capital had been attracted from France, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, and the United 
Stales (.heap laboui, abundant mineial wealth, 
and large supplies of raw mate*rials, backed by a 
future well-oigamsed railway system should give 
Russia a foiemost place in manulactures The most 
important industries befoie the War were the ills 
tilling, textile and mctallurgie al, which together 
made* up 84 per rent of all the manufacturing 
industries of the country Sec unduiy rank is 
attained by the elaboi.it ion of animal products, 
tlx* e hemx al, papci, timber arid mineral industries 
In Southern Russia the mm and steel mduMiy is 
impoitmt, Kmoi l\og, Mumpol, Benhansk and 
Y< /ovka .ire important e.ntn , I'ln* 1km Valley 
has huge lionwoiks at 1 uia, and .tt Briansk then* 
is an unln nice l.x toiv ( it In i < (‘litres an* Zlatoust, 
1'agilsk, I katiimbni" and i’i mi lx the textile 
ind w 4 1 x s hand lab.mi i lx me 1 in*( h disphxe*d 
b\ f x loi \ lab. hi i ( i a b n w o. >1 , (lax ami he mp an* 
tlieehiel l.xlik , , and I’etiogi.xl Muxom, Vlaeh 
mu, 1 v. i v m. >h n k. Kaluga, holiomu, \nioslav, 
N n va .bid 1 ’ >kn\ .m tin . luet centres In the beet - 
gmwing di tint ,c p< . tall. anmnd Kiev, tlx* sugai 
mdustiv < 1 1 1 p 1 < ) v s mam peoph lob.xto is pre 
pand at Samaia, s.untnv and Kishinev Leathu 
is manulichind .if khuikov, Mnxuiw, 1 nla and 
Uitiogia.l Miimhu and I’.tn<giad have* vailed 
manuJ.x tines I >< must a manul.x t iin s an* as yet 
iiion mijioMant tiian the l.xtoiy manuf.x tures 
TIk* Uulermtys. Rus-aa is well jaovided with 
lakes and navigable mils, f In total length of in- 
l.fnd wati i wavs beiii”, about 52,000 miles Russia 
is so level that Jx*i vvat'ivv iv s, although shallow in 
siiinmei and froze n in v' inter, provide* extensive 
clx ap navigation lb nvii and .canal goods may 
n.u h (lx* Baltic (nun tlx* ( aspian and Black Seas, 
or tlx* White Sea from the ( aspian , and tlx* ( utting 
of an SO-mile eanal bom the Isaiilsm bend of the 
Volga to tlx Don would eonneet the Caspian with 
tlx itl.uk Sea I nfoi J unab l\ , the waterways have 
now lien* a tree ok tnx outlet, except through tlx* 
White S. a, vc li n )i !-. < lo ,i tl by x< tor most of the 
year llx* VoIlm with its 1 1 tl mt.u ics provides 
navigable waterway toi mix h of the country, 
though O', value n l« -.st in . 1 bv its flowing into tlx* 
Caspian Ski, and its liability to be obstructed by 
sandbanks whx h i.ipi.llv ace unoilate when* the 
slow < ii i inn t nice Is with any impediment Goods 
for c.xpoi t < hi the Hl.it k So.i have to be ti ansmitted 
bv i. ol from the* \ olga to the Due* J lie Dnieper, 
the mam vvafetway to the Bl.uk Sea, is impeded 
by rapid, in its gieat bend lo the east Rapids 
also are a himhauce to the navigation of the 
Dmi'stci, Bug and Neva bngmeers have not yet 
overcome these* d iltu u ltie but doubtless they will 
be carped with m tlx. rx.n Inline* Sledge traffic 
takes the place of boat tralhe in the* winter, the 
routes following the nv<r courses 

Tho, Land Routes. Roads are* poor and few in 
Russia , the absence of road -building material and 
the shortage* of labour are* great diawbacks to their 
construction llx* deficiency erf loads is made up 
to some extent by the waterways, the ease of rail- 
way construction and .sledge tiatlx in the winter 
Railway construction was delayed in Russia owing 
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to the vast i \tent ot its waterways and its former 
small toiniiicrtr The great difficulty in railway 
construction has been the wide rivers, whic h 
necessitated long budges, but the 1 build of the 
country has rendered great aid Moscow is the 
ccntic of the railways, and Itoin it lines radiate in 
all directions, giving connections with Vienna, 
Berlin, Bctrogiad, Aichangel, lYrt Arthur, Vladi- 
vostok and the ports of the Caspian, Black and 
Baltic Seas Wes tv\ aids Irom Moscow ,i railway 
runs through Smolensk and Minsk to Warsaw', and 
eastward a line passes through I'en/a, Samara and 
Ufa At Samara, Asiatic route s div < ige, t lie Trans- 
Siberian passing through 1 f.i and ( hehabinsk, and 
running eastwards to Vladivostok and Port Arthur, 
while the line to Russian Jmkest.in inns south- 
eastwards through <>icnbtirg Southw.irds, lines 
proceed (1) to Kostol on the Sea of A/ov , (2) to 
Kherson, passing through 'lulu, Orel and Kharkov , 
and (3) to the mining and nianufac tin mg regions 
round Tula arul Kiev Noi Ur- westwards a line 
p.isses through Tver to lYtrogiad, and northwards 
a line runs through Vologda to Archangel From 
Kostof a line proceeds to Vladikavkaz, and, skirting 
the northern and eastern base of the Caucasus 
Mountains, mils to Baku 'litlis is reached from 
Baku by a line following tin* Kur Valle\ , and the 
line is continued westwards to the Black Sea ports 
of l’oti and Batum. 1 In* mining region of the Urals 
is served by railways (1) loom 1 imnen to Flcatci in- 
burg, and (2) bom Kotlas through Viatka, 1’eim 
and Ivkatei inburg to ( hehabinsk, when* connection 
is made* with the '1 laus-Sibcrian line* 1 he latest 
Russian luilway is destined to be ol gu.it impor- 
tance, It connects IVtrogud with Ale x and iov.sk, 
a practuallv ue-free port m the nortli ol the Kola 
peninsula, at the mouth < f the Tulomu River 
Railways in Russi.i have been cunsti ucted less for 
commercial purposes than for nuhtaiv pmposek 
The closeness of the network of the* linens in c <*i t.n n 
regions is an indication of the productive capacity 
of these regions ajud their ti.ide 

CoiMHiorcc*. In normal time's Russia’s inland tiade 
is far more important than lie i external, though 
the hitter is considerable and last uiucasmg 'I he 
expoit tiade* tends to uuitase, and the- import 
trade to dec lease Much hack is done* .it tin. gnat 
fans hi'ld at clifleient ccutics, the most notable 
being Nijni'Novgorocl 1 he chai.utci ol 1 1 it fairs 
is now changing owing to the common lal develop- 
ment of Russia the constitution ot railways, and 
tire employment of lommenial tiavelleis Then is 
little valuation, houcvei, m the amount of tiade* 
transacted at the tairs Among the goods brought 
to the fairs aie raw cotton from Bokhara and Tash- 
kent , wool from the* Steppes and Bokhara, halt, 
skm and hides, Jiom flic* Steppes, hits hum the 
north, rice, cottee, sugar and tea hom Asiatic 
countnes , and manulactured goods from the* south 
and centre Sea-borne commerce* is handicapped 
by lack of a port on an ice-tree sea '1 he exports, 
as might naturally be expected, ate clnetly agri- 
cultural products and timber In order ot impor- 
tance, the chief exports arc* corn anil Hour (wheat 
being far more important than oats, barlev, maize, 
or rye), butter, eggs, wood and wooden goods, flax, 
furs and leather Other exports include petroleum, 
manganese ore, iron ore, tisli products, hemp, lin- 
seed, platinum, horses, cattle, wool, tobacco and 
meat The imports include raw cotton, metals, 
coal and coke, metal goods arid machinery, tropical 
produce (tea, coffee and rice), fruits, wines and 


textiles Most trade has been with Germany, 
followed by the United Kingdom The chief ports 
an* the Baltic ports of lYtrograd, Riga, Jnbau and 
Reval , Archangel on the White Sea (open for 
about half the year), the Black Sea ports of 
Odessa, Nuolauv, Kherson and Batum , Rostov 
and Taganrog, Sea of Azov ports , and the Caspian 
ports of Baku and Astrakhan If consult lations are 
given to the number of the population, Die foreign 
trade is small, though huge when taken in bulk 
T he value per head is less than that ot any other 
Furopean country 

Trade Centres. lYtrograd has a population of 
about 2,000,000 Moscow has about 1,000, 000, and 
theie are five other towns with populations exceed- 
ing 200,000 It must be borne in mind that though 
Russian cities have* giown greatly during the past 
sixty years, nevertheless the urban population is 
’.till very small, bring only about 13 per cent of 
the whole 

Seaports. Pdrogtad (2,000,000), the largest city, 
stands on the canalised Neva, and ranks as the 
second pent, though the Neva is blocked by ue for 
about four months ol the venr It is an important 
commercial and manufacturing centre Its com- 
munications with the mtenor bv rail and canal arc 
good Textiles and non and steel good-, arc* among 
its manufactures lYtrograd u,u lounded by Refer 
the (irc.it, m 1703, on piles dnvru into the swampy 
ground 1 he Baltic Provinces were thus Kussiamsed, 
and an outlook on Western Jiuropo was secured 
Kronstadt guards the entrance to the Neva 
Udissa (see under Ukr\in t i ) rank-, lust as a port 
in the* amount of trade done 

Riga (400,000), at the* mouth ol tin* Uuna, 1 s the 
third port It exports Baltic piodine Rom, timber, 
llax, hemp, dairy produce and link, and manu- 
factures soap, glass, textiles, lcatliM, tobacco and 
machinery lhamk is its port lor laige* shipping 
A) change! (30,000), Rnsa.is oldest seaport, 
stands on the White Sea at the mouth ol the 
Northern Duma It expoit-, (In products ol the 
forests, and the fins ot the tore -Is and turulias, 
as well as tlax, hemp and oats It-, port is only 
open for a lew weeks m sumine l 

Rival (74,000), on the Baltic, i, lice' (join ice* five 
weeks longei than Riga It imports cotton and 
exports spirits * 

Ltbau (port seldom closed by ne), Pcniau, and 
Wxndint arc all on tin* Baltic, and export Baltic 
produce, especially Lilian 

Niudaief on the Bug nnfi Kim son on the Dnieper 
export steppe products Aim man, Ketch, and 
Pt'odosia me ininoi lilac k Sea poits, and Sebastopol, • 
in the Crimea, is a naval port 

The chief polls cm the Sea ol A/ov ate Pagan) og, 
Manofwl (port of *the Doiict/ coalfield), {'aw, 
Rostoe, aini (Indian s A* 

hlut'AO! and Rostoe have' manig, mimes ol soap, 
tallow and macaroni 

Astrakhan (150,000), commanding the Volga and 
the Caspian, is tlu* duct ('.ispian seapoi t and a great 
fishing port It handles oil hom Baku, and is an 
important trade centre lor wool, silk, and other 
Eastern produce Its sturgeon fisheries are impor- 
tant, and it manufactures caviare, isinglass, silk, 
cotton and leather goods It is connected by river c 
and canal with the Baltic \stiakhan fur is made 
fiom the wool of the Bokharan sheep 

Novotossush, on the Black Sea, is«a rising grain 
port of Caucasia 
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Pott on the Black Sea, like Datum, export* 
petroleum 

Inland Centres. Moscow (I.OOO.uOO), contrail v 
situate on a vast plain at the he.ul ol the navigation 
of the Mosk\ a is an ideal c ollce ting and distributing 
centre It is the phxsii.nl, political, commercial, 
industrial, ecclesiastical and rail wax ccutie of 
European Russia. Its mmumus mdustius nnludc 
textiles (cotton being obtained from the Russian 
Provinces of ( cntial Asia, as well as lioin Vmenca), 
hardware and machinery, paper and leather It 
was the old capital of Russia, and was burned b\ 
Us inhabitant", in 1812, on the appioach of the 
French arim 

Kharkov (200,000), lias important wool and horse 
fairs Che chief fair unities are A ijnt, Y.wvrw/, 
Kharkov, Pol taut, hint and Kira 
Samatu (100,000), at the end o! the Volga loop, 
commands railway* to Sib.ua and Imkcstan, and 
has nnpoi taut tobacco mamif.n tints 

Tula (1 15,0001, the “ Birmingham " of Kusm i, and 
Ottl are manuhic t imng uutus in ( e nt i al K usm.i 
Kazan (1*00.000), on tin* Volga, tin guabsi e gg 
market, li.is m.uix mdustius including tanning, 
distilling tin in, Tin ; <>| bout-, and shot , linens, 
candle s and soap 

S aia/ov m tin « ntu olth. 1 11. u k E.ufh K. gion, 
is an linpo.t.int \ ok l tiadni” (enh. and maun 
lac t ui es tob.M i o 

Kilunsk (Itio, (Kid), at Hie noiih most bind ol t h. 

V olga, is tin Russia u ( hie ago It i ( < . i\ ( s 
enoimotis gi am slupnn nt . b\ the Volga lioin 
e.i 1 c i ii and onlli < a a < i n Russia Rn dispatch b\ 
me i , Mil and t anal 

Otinbit) ’ on tin* 1 ini Ki\< i, n a mute and 
i ail w. ix c i ni i < 

Pnm and I hi ai i i out c c c nt 1 1 ol Mu I i al 
mining i c g i . ui 

/ if hi (200 00(1 till t ill I f t ow II ol ( am asia, i on 
the ixm 1 ' s n, Hittfac t in c n < hide ilks Miaul 

and c.li pc t * It m an iiupo, I ant t iadc c . ni 1 1 
between Au.i V i 1 1 i < o I ’. i * la and I mope 

I la,hl,ai hi 1 i' an, 1 -in ml 1 /, \aid> .»/>, / 
.-I ( (Ml - l ( a m s' n t ad< « i 'll i 

'Vitnli on I 1 1 1 < 'iii.i and I ml on! will be (onud m 
tile Vl'l’l ** IH\ 

Rl Ssl \ 1\ \S| \ ( \M \ I K R 1 SSI \) I'dsifion, 
\roii and Population. Vsiatu Russia nu hide s Sibei ia, 

1 1 aiu (_ au< ana, tin Mi ppc and tin ( c ntral Asian 
1'iovimcs It Mubins bom tin* ( a<-pian Sea to 
Ih 111 mg Stout and tie 1 Sea of ( >khot k, and bom 
the \l c t n ( >( t an t o t he y lgc ol t In ( c lit i al ! Mat eau 
of Asia Its total aiea is about 0,700, 000 s<piai< 
miles, cox enng mote than one tlnid of \ua, ye t 
its population is onl\ about 30,00o,000 # lt eompaies 
most unfax mil l! >) \ with the tee mmg millions of tin 
monsoon land, of \ aa, but its cast iesourees onlv 
need (leva lopim nt to piovnli. the means cjf sub- 
sistence ten a laige* population 

SIBER 1 \ Position, \reii and Population. 
Siberia stregclns liom t he Rials to the Bac die t oast, 
and from the Are tic Ocean to lmke*st.ui, Mongolia, 
and the ( hmese Republic. Its aria is ove r 4,800,000 
square miles, but its population only appioulns 
9,000,000 Even in the most favoured agile ultiiial 
regions of Tomsk the* densitx ol population only 
ranges between 10 and 20 to the square mile 
Coast Line. 'J he* north, in Antic oust is low, 
Hat and dreary J- lords penetrate the land, ami 
islands fringe the coast, where the Ob and Yenisei 
estuaries opoSi to the Arctic Farther cast, the 
rivers form great deltas at their mouths I rack* is 


small on this coast , onl\’ a lew' ships reach the 
Yenisei during the lew weeks when the* Arctic ice 
is broken up The so-called Noitli exist Passage 
from Euiope by the' Arctic' Oe o.m and Belli mg 
Stunt to the* Ear East lias onlv bee ti made bv one 
man, Noulenskiolel, whose name is poipohuitcil in 
the Nonlc'Uskiold Se a (hi the north east the* coast 
appro u lies the Ameiic an e oast , the "hallow Behring 
Stunt be'ing onlx 30 mil. s uiusat one* point The 
shallows ol Behiing Strait pass on both north and 
south into extiemelx dee p wateis , the Pacific is 
thus uatuuillx sepaiated fiom tin Vie tie Ocean l>\' 
this stunt Islands lunge the 1 umgular, steep and 
mckv coast of the 1 I'aeilic No hatboiii on this 
e oast )S le e 1 1 1 e* all the \ e,u ion riel , ex Ml the fine 
haibenn ol V l.ulixosf ok is not e oinpk b l\ so, lienee 
1 1n* attempf of the Russians fo make' Mane luma a 
Russian Province, and su aetpme m l'oit Arthur 
.III le e“ tie e* polt I lie II ampliations 111 this dime turn 
We le* che’e keel b\ tile* | a paile.se* \ U tone's ol 1904-05 

Build. Sibeu.i eon mists mainly ol a vest plain of 
low axei age height, w Im h is a emil muat ion of the 
(.K it Northern l'lain ol humpe ( hi (In* south 

and exist (h< (ential Vu.iii Plateau ind Highlands 
bound Hu plant, the « Im I laui’.s aie the Altai, 

V ablom.i, and stanoxo. I ake Baikal, one of the 

eliepeM tie Ml wale I lakes ill tile wolld, and the 

laigest in Si be i ia , occupies a deep nil \alley, uiiel 
is eluuiic < 1 b\ the Vngoia Kiwi Sibeuan n\tis, 
though of giexit length, have gnat dmalx .tillages 
as ie ganl m means of e e >111111 mm at ion , t hose (low mg 
to (lie Antic the ( )1>, V'eniscl and 1 e 11.1 am 

(oxeued with He ill then lowcl colll-e, lot the 

gn at» 1 pai t of the \ < ai , and arc* * ubp < t to Ho. ,.l , 
111 spimg, while the Amin, flowing to the S. a .1 
Okhotsk, suite is / 10 m the same e.ni < s ,m. I a I * o 
tmin .1 bai at its month It 1 . only in the summer 
that t lie 1 ix e is .ue nax igabl. toi long . list .1 m es 

Nalunii Regions. (>. omaplin a 1 1 v and pohti.alR, 
Liberia is ihwded into tin followni" foiu legions 
West, ill Siberia, I .Neill (01 Middle) Sib.ua, the 

V .1 kut sk I \ 1 gion, and t lie Vinni httoial Region 
hmm noitli to south ‘■'ibeii.i fills natuialR info 
111!.. I Illil.lt le and soil /(III. m (1) I lie ( ll lie 1 1 . 1 
legion <)t (he llol ill, with a Xegetation of mosses, 
he he ns, ,md low slu ubs, slide lung fmm the \n tie 
-.lions sou tli wards to about 03 noitli latitude, 
(2) tin’ taiga or forest legion (t.u gel y e oillfei oils), 
stn t'hing I 10111 the [ nils to Kamchatka, and 
appmxiniate 1\ b. tween S( > and (i.'P noitli latitude 
(when* e le. liiiii’ . have been made* in the southein 
parts of the hue st 1 (gion, agin iiltuie is prac tised) , 
and (f) the .b pp. and agi ie 11 1 1 ui al legion, mainly 
between 50 and S(i ’ noitli latitude, but exbinllllg 
111 pal ts up to (ill ix -I t ll latitude 

II. hi ll S ih/tiii llie bides tin two pmviue es of 
lobolMc and loiUmk, and has an aiea of 870,000 
square mile ol which about one hall is seaicdy 
inhabitable \gue iiltuie is e oils doled to be possible! 
over 180,000 square mil. s in the south E \< hiding 
the inaishx true ts. how. v e 1 , the ue tual aie a lit for 
ague iiltuie u only 125,000 squuie miles (heat 
extie me s of tempeiatuie aie e \pei lc ne < <1 even ill 
tin south, the mean unite 1 tempeiature lx mg 
1 1° h and the mean summer tempeiature 08 5° E 
'I ho annual rainfall is only 15 111 1 lie in Ii Russian 

“ black cur tli ” licit exte nils as lar e ast as I oinsk 

Middle Sibttia includes the two piovmces of 
Enise isk and Irkutsk, and coveis the enormous 
urea of 1,205,000 square miles, about one-tenth of 
wliuh is fit lor agnculture In the ugrieultuial 
/oik* the average winter temperature ts 0 E and 
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the averse summer temperature (SI 9 g F. The 
precipitation is 14 tu Sporadic agriculture is found 
in the zone of taigas in small, specially favoured 
localities only, since the average temperature of the 
live months of the* vegetative period is only 51 8° F 
1 he ) akulAi 7 irntorv occupies an area equal to 
half that of the hinted States A land with an 
average wmtu temperature of 27 4° F in the 
southern part, and 52 (P h m the northern, an<l 
containing the eaitliA pole of (old at Verkhoyansk 
(J.muaiy fempeiatuie, 62° F ), is unfavourable 
to agi u ulture, even though the average summu 
temperature leaihes 55 4° to 59 0° F liven m the 
most favoured regions the soil remains frozen 
tin oiigliou t the ye.u at the depth of A yd oi les. 
Less than 100 squaie mih s are devoted toagiu ulture, 

< hiefly the glowing of, barb y 

The Amur-littoral Region computes the 
haikahrin territory, \muria, ami the littoral region 
'li ansbaikal lias an ( \treme continental climate, 
its winters me vei y seveie Its high summer tem- 
peiatuies (average (kF F ), and heavier uiinfall 
than that ot the thiee legions j>reviouslv men- 
tioned, make agin ultuie mote certain Almost 
halt its ana is consult ted suitable lo ague ulture 
1 eniper.it ui e t onditions me (\tu moie lavouiable 
lo agilcultiiK in tin \ 1 1 i 1 1 1 It 1 1 ilor\ , but < \e imvc 
humidity and tin numdah m. b\ the Anna River 
limit the agiunltiual timtoiv to about 15,000 
square miles '1 he littoial it tgn >n , with a vaiud 
climate, Ins m kamehalLi an ana almost oiitsith 
the limits ot agi n ult nit , while in the l sain, oi 
southern pm t ot it , agin ultuie is inpidlv dev elopm 
Productions and Induslries. Agundtine i. the 
pumipal (U(upatu)ii ol the peo])le of Sibuia, and 
will greatly thvilop when (he Silieiian K.uluav is 
provided with bramh lines, and iminii'iaf nut m- 
cieases In noim.il years the animal immigi iti<>n 
is 700,000 and 4,000,000 at n s ot new laud aie 
biought uiultM tin plough Sibeiin is looked upon 
as mi nnpoitanl Intuit gianai\ ot tin 1 woild, but 
its lull agin ulluiaV po , abilities cannot be cstimattd 
loi many veais to come Hardy mid diouglit- 
resisting ttnsils give promise of meiev. lime 
sufficient Kind available in Siberia loi an eruununis 
extension ot agiuultuie, it the supplv ot labom 
1 •< ‘comes assun d l he s\ stems ot agi u ultuie \ ai v , 
but may be gc in rally classed as veiy pmuitive 
Wheat is the mam Sibt'iian < top, and othei agu- 
cultuial pioducU include bule\, oats, ]\e, and 
ootatoes Ft oiiomit .illy, Sibena is m its mf.uu\ 
Half a centui y ago it was si an ely more tlian a 
penal settlement, now the agm nltuial steppe 
lauds have been hugely taken up, so that the 
piesent immigrants have' to make intensive deal- 
ings in the fortsts As regards tempei attire, i.un- 
fall, soil, and agticultui.il ptoduds, the readei us 
advised to uimp.in agucultmal Sibena with Noith- 
vvest ( an.ula 1 he imposing dimensions ot Sibena 
must not blind one to the hut that only a <om- 
patatively small pueentage ot iln ana can evei 
be available toi ague ultuie of the teinpeiate t\pe , 
pel haps aggiciiltuial science m«i\ render moie land 
available by supplv mg mote hatd>, cpiu k-giowmg 
and drought resisting plants than at present exist 
An intei estnig point is that wheat lias matin ed m 
some favom.ible siasons in latitude noith 

One of the most fertile parts ot Sibena lies soutli 
of the Sibenari railway fiom the Oh to the Yenisei, 
extending almost to Scmipalaf insk It is said that 
this district alone might grow siilln n nt wheat to 
teed 800,000,000 people 


The Pastoral Industry Sheep, cattle, and horses 
are reared in great numbers The average Siberian 
peasant is very well provided with cattle and 
working animals 1 he cattle industry is important 
in various parts of Western and Middle Siberia ; 
and m the moist Amur- Ussuri valleys the rich pas- 
tilles and prolific crops of soya bean lead to cattle- 
rearing for meat 'I lie Trans-Siberian r.^lway, by 
opening world markets to Siberian produce, has 
stimulated the dairy industry and exports# of 
butter In the tundia the reindeer is the draught 
and nnlk-prodiH mg animal 

Hunting and / ishing The wandering tribes of 
t lie tundias- Samoyads, Yakuts and 'lunguses — 
secure a scanty means of subsistence by hunting 
and fishing The c hit f products aie skins, luis, seals, 
and fossil ivory Nmneious fur bearing animals — 
the sable, fox, nuuten, squirrel and ermine — are 
hunted m the fort st region, but the fur industry is 
not so impoitant now as toimerh 

l'otfstry 'Ihe forests of Siberia ton tain much 
valuable timber, but the expoit is small, being 
(hecked by distance from markets and poor trans- 
portation facilities Forestr v will, doubtless, become 
more important in the iutuie In inland commerce, 
timber is of nnpoilumr for house -building and fuel 
purposes The forests a< t as a piotrctnm to the 
agiieiiltui.il temtoiy, and the ir eh strue turn will 
have the clfect of me leasing the elr\nes>, which at 
pri'-mt is ii(',u the' limit ten sueeissful agriculture. 
Ilnur, altorcst.ition may become a necessity 

I hi Mining Industry Siberia possesses vast 
mine! a! we .ill h, wine h in many parts lies practically 
untune lied Mining is developing, and among the 
mineral resource's worked aie gold, 1 1 x < t . copper, 
and giaplnte At Kuznetsk, about half-way be- 
tween Ham. ml and Krasno) aisk, cm client anthra- 
cite and eokiiig < <>ul are found \t pie ->ent coal is 
only mined in the northern portion ot the* lie lei, 
where the latter is trussed bv the Iran . Siberian 
Railway, but m the' whole basin there is e dculated 
to be a i e‘s( rve ot 12, 500, 000, 1)00 me 1 1 ie toils Coal 
also is worked in Sakhalin IK lai the greatest 
pel e c n t age' of Russian gold and silver tonus from 
Sibena The ehiet mineral regions aie (a) the 
Altai Mountains (iich in gold, silvei, lead, and 
precious stone's) , (h) the Sayansk highlands, bom 

the upper Yenisei to Lake Baikal, (t) the Amur 
highlands, and (d) the extreme iloi tli caster 
highlands All aie rich m gold, but ([uartz-erushir 
us little developed, and the metal is mainly obtaine 
by washing goid-beanug gqivcl As in the Kloridyt 
legion of Canada, the fio/cn gold-beaimg eart 
has freejuently to be thawed b\ lues placed upe; 
it 1 he Sayansk region is ru h in sih < i , lead, grapiul 
idiom file famous Alibeit mine), intie, and piecioi 
stones , and its trade is shaicel between Krasno' 
arsk and Irkutsk Tlie Amur highlands weld silve 
non, e oppe l , lead, and epuck alv< i , the chi 
centre is Nerchinsk, on the upper $hi!ka 

('oimmuiicalions. Roads are' tew m Siberia, ar 
pool in quality , obstructions are provided I 
swamps and loiests, and the lack of road-buildir 
material is a serious drawback An importai 
land route, known as the Trakt, runs from Per 
to Kiakhta, and is continued to Pekin m Chin 
In summer water transport is cas\, but navigatic 
is impossible during the long winters The numeroi 
east and west tributaries of the main strean 
largelv aided Russian expansion to the east The 
ls an almost iinmtei rupteil waterway available 
the summer from the Urals to the Pacific, and 
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canal connecting the Ob and Yenisei helps to com- 
plete the waterway between Lake Baikal and the 
Urals The three great nver s\ stems provide 
thousands ol nnh s of navigation, and a shoit canal 
from the Lena to the Lower 1 cmgusfa tubutarv 
of the Yenisei would enable steameis to le.uh 
I'm men Jrom Yakutsk, the gred Lena fur centre 
The Yenisei is navigable to Kiasno\aisU, the* 
Angara to Irkutsk, and the \mni to its jumtmu 
wi^h the bhilka \ gre.it disadvantage to the 
interchange ol prod at lions m tin* mtunal traih of 
Siberia is tin siinilai it \ ol the piodmts of tin* 
various regions Ste.umis on I i ke* Baikal m*tvi 
local tiaftie will, but tin numlnr of spannis on 
the Amur is insulin lent for the tialtn The u,r of 
ice-bn a king si. ,mu is ,md the re mission of < nsfonis 
duties on good-. elite img ami ha\mg tlm noithein 
hai hours, might perhaps lead to a faith important 
trade in the summer Siberia is ti.ivciMd from 
west to east b\ flu' I i ails Sihei mu Kailionl, m wv 
double true ked It lomieets l’etiogoul ami \ full 
vostok, a di-tame of ibout 6,000 mih 1 roiii 
Moscow the line imis tlnougb Sn,ui.i to < Inlvu- 
bliisk , (i osst . the I ill. at l\ i ii" 1 1 , and pi o< » i ds 
b\ ( )i.isk, Kia in u.i r k ami I ikt.i ,k to I af < Baikal 
Kastwards, iking tlx soulhttn shop's . ■ ) l ike 
Baikal, t he i nlw i\ ponnk tlnough ( Inta and 
(him '<• Mam Inina f o \ la< Ii v o f ok I lai bin is an 
important pimtion tin lm< hi tmliing, (1) to 
Vladivostok and fill thiough Mill dm (o Nimhwaiig 
and I ’or t \rthui Mr dg< tiaim is laipoilan! m 
Siberia m wmPi 1 In piopo-id South sd,< n in 
k.nlwa\ I i • mi ( )i enbin e will iio . flu gnat ( )b- 
Yeillsei Altai i OK nit in al and miminl n"ioii 

Truth*. I In tiadi ol S||)( I J I with, W I 1(111 i < Mi n- 

tl li s prlSSl t 111 Ollgll I 111 ■ )| 11 Ml K IIS i i I i . 1 * h w Itll 

('Inna is o\ i : 1 i m ], am 1 1 1 i i. i n impoi 1 aid pi < -dm I 
Vladivostok is lh< < lm 1 poll lot the B.uiln tiadi 
The ( lm f piodmts ram d on tin 1 i arn Mix i i.tn 
k’.ul w a\ w i st w ai 1 1 ■. a i ■ whip lm a t , I >u 1 1 < I hides, 
tallow, (ar, piP h wool, , .-gs, g.iirn , and l< t iliom 
( hr mil Las! war ds nmi and lionwaie, rotlon, ami 
woollr ns, sng il , | k 1 1 r >!» i; > i, mil in u him i\ an I lm 
chut < oliunodd 1( S io,i\ a,! kma, krv.d, I ibau 
and I'rtiogiad e\poif mm li S||>r nan piodmc 

Traill* ('(‘Hires. hhl't /, ( I I < >,< )( M 1 1 file (apdal of 
hash i n Silx 1 1 i, i , mi i h< 1 1 v< * \m\n a It miu 
mauds flu liakt iouh into ( lima ami is an 
impoi tan t lake am l r a il pi m lion a*m I in a n n far tilling 
v ( n 1 1 (' ( jold .imltiiu; i, < mini on and bn. and 

ti ,i are impoi taut tiadi pp'dm fs 

I mush ( 1 !!<),(>()(>) , on the loin, is tin* lapild ol 
W < " trail Siberia, the best -built town, ami the < lm f 
depot for \ It <i i jrrodmts It is au inipoitant hade 
cent 1 1 , ami pr > - a ssi s a um \ 1 1 sii \ , 

Ktiilxhfti, on tlm (. limese fiontiei, opposite tin* 
Mongolian town of Maun. u Inn, (oniniamls t h < * 
eai a\ a n i on t< • o ( Inn i J t 1 1 . u 1 r . m buck tr a and 

furs 

Vlaau <>stch 1)4,000), 5,400 mill's bv rail from 
Moscow, is the chief Siberian Pacific port, and one 
of the Baciln, u rmini of t hi Trans-Siberian Kailw.iv 
It lias a large and increasing trade with L.tskrn 
Asia and North America Its harbour is ice-bound 
for about a month in the year 

Krasnoiarsk (63,000), on the Yenisei, is the centre 
of a gold-mining district 

Tobolsk, at the confluence of the I'obol and Iitish, 
once the capital of Western Siberia, trades m grain, 
salt, and fish It is a route centre and university 
town * 

Yakutsk, the chief town on the Lena and a great 


fur centre, is one of the coldest towns in the world. 

Clnta is the capital of TransbaikaJ, and an 
important railway town 

PetropavL'o^h} , on Avatclni Bay. is the chief town 
of Kamchatka It possesses a fine harbour, and is 
a great fishing and fur centre 

hhabarov^ka is the terminus of the Ussuri-Vladi* 
\ostok i.ulwav 

7 lunun, a lailwuy terminus of uu re-asing impor- 
tance dn re 1 1 \ connected with IVtrograd vta Penn, 

1 he oldest town in Sibciia, stands on a tubulaiy of 
the lobol It is a fair centre, and manufactures 
carpets and leather I he \\ateiwa\ to the Pacific 
r online m es hr te 

Kitt>tnu'h is an impoi taut milling cent if* in 
I rans Baikal 

Ha maul, in West Siberia, is a goat agricultural 
and dan V ( rntt e 

Om sA pm, 000), on the Iitish, is an important 
inilwnv town, st r 'p 1 1 < market, and watei j urn turn 
It u, the ( i i nt ie of a in h (Mai k eat th) agricultural 
and pa-dotal region, and exports wheat, meat, 
but In and eggs 1 ui> ami P a arc e\r lunged for 
-Urppe bull ^ It is ol 1 1 n tailed tin " Capital of the 
Meppr s " 

KlSslW U Mini ,\M\ AND Till- 
slf.lTls Position. \n*a and Population. Russian 
( e nt i al \ o.l, with tin Mr ppe I’lovim-- , stretches 
1 1 om the south of Si 1 x na to the \fghaii and Persian 
liontn t ami from the ( a .pi m Sr a to the Altai 
Mount mis Itu. n oon imlmlc, the Steppe Pro- 
\iik«. of Uralsk, I in", ii, Akmolinsk ami Semi- 
palatmsk , fin I i am, ( aspi.in Piovime lying bc- 
1 w i ( ii t lie ( a*- pi a n and A i a l st as , K us a a n I'm kes- 
f.in (out. oiling the 1’iovime. ol bei gtiana, Samar- 
kand, Syr Mana, ami Seuiii \ < i h< nsk, ami the 
khan.drsof klova and Bokhai i I he .oca of the 
Sti ppi's is 71!, Odd sipiair' miles ami if-, population 
3,500, Odd , wink Russian ( c ntr.cl Asi.i has an 
aiea of 056, Odd srpian mde-, and a j'opulatioil of 
7, Odd, Odd 

litlihl. Mmh of the ngioii h do, barren steppe 
1 old, willi sail lakes ami sandy d< .(its fertile 
aiea . <m < in along the mu t banks and m the nioun- 
t on valhvs 1 wo plains may Ik distinguished' 
(1) I lm W'rstrin round tlm Caspian and Aral Seas, 
yer y low, and sinking in some part , below the level 
of the mraii, and (2) the fasti in, nang to the 
lofty Panin plateau and the \ loan Shan Mountains 
1 lie drainage is internal and mainly to the Sea of 
Aral (“ I he Islets"), a bookish lake almost the 
si/r* of Scotland l lie Amu Dana (Oxus), arid the 
Syt-Daiia (Javutes), f ml by the glaciers of the 
lofty motml, uns to the south and cad, flow to the 
A r.il S( a l he Hi cntris Lake Balkhash tlnough a 
swanipN delta; but the /.u afshan, Mmgh.il), and 
the lb n k iid < 1 1 \ r up in tin mikR lake tin* C aspian 
Sea, tlm Aral Sea and Lake Balkhash ale shrinking 
on amount of tlm gi< at summer evaporation and 
the amount of mini brought down by tlm slow- 
ilowmg rivers 

(Timatc. 'I lm climate is c haraetc used by great 
c vtremes— intense heat m sumniei and intense 
cold in winter Irrigation is necessary on account 
of the small rainfall, and weir it not for its bordering 
mountains, the country would be uninhabitable 
Productions and Industries. Agncultutr is largely 
dependent on the riveis The Syr Dana and its 
tributaries tie ate the fertile regions of feighana 
and Tashkent , the Z.n afshan creates flic oases of 
Samarkand and BoU ara , the Amu-Dari.t creates 
the oasis of Khiva, and the Murgh.ib creates the 
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oasis of Mr rv I Ik Hi .md Ferghana Valleys, he- from the Ainu, is specially noted for camels and 

Side-' hunt; wall watered, possess a inh, black soil, sheep 

comp. u able with that of the < lu nioziom ('ultiva- Mew, one of the oldest cities m Asia, is a route 
tion keeps to the mountain valleys and the river centre and oasis town 

course', and ninth imgation is practised Fine Askahad, on the Trails Caspian Hallway, is the 

Upland " cotton, uuals (mai/e, rice, wheat, political capital of the I laus-Caspian Province. 

harle\ ), silk (rnulbenv trees), fruits (cspeually Peoples of Russia. Russia is Asiatic ill its relief 

stone vanities), wim,fla\, tobacco, and hemp are and climate, and it has been said that Europe 
prodmerl l nhki its hmopean nvals Russia nenv oegins at the Carpathians it remained ufitouched 

produces more than half the (otton that it uses by the' intellectual stimulus of the Renaissance apd 

l he l\istnud Indutry 1 he population in the the religious and political stimulus of the Relorma- 

St< ppes and the and touts is natinall\ nomadic turn, and has been the bulwark ol piogiessive 

and pastoral, passing on fiom spot to spot as the Western Europe against attacks from nomadic 

past m age n t \haiistc d, and s< tiling clow n m winter hoides \ astness of area, uniloi mi t\ of c Innate, um- 

witli stoics of hav aiunnulatid from the siinimci lot mit} of build, and uniformity of vc getation have 
growth I he (hut animals aie fat tailed sheep, moulded a cuiious mixture of 1 ar es into a definite 

cattle-, horse s, goats, yaks and camels Kam Kul Russian t\pe charac tensed bv huriuhU, a com- 

is famed for black Limbs' wool (“astrakhan") rmmal spirit (a heritage of the lorest), a lack of 

and wool, hides and leather arc important individu.ilitx , and a lack of initiative d he medley 

exj n >rtH ot nationalities varies born the highly civilised 

Mining is (amed on to a very limited extent inhabitants ol 1- inland to the wild nomads of 

Tin- mountains aie lull m minerals, but only iron luikcstau lhc mass of tin* people belong to the 

is applet lublv worked Pc-tiolc-um abounds mar Slavonic race Oiiginally tlu- hast Slavs were 

the- Caspian, and lutuishes luel for 'I'raus ( aspian united in a State stietc lung from Non goiocl to Kiev, 

locomotives but the piessuie of the Asiatic nnaders of the 

Mamifni lures of the domestic type- include- cotton, steppes dro\e tlu in not 111 and w<st In the- norlli 

wool, silk, and leathc-i goods tlu-v nnngh d 1 1 1 1 the Finnish 1 1 i 1 »c s on the Ppper 

( (Mil tnilllicatioils. \part fiom ruilwa\s, tom Volga and its ti ibularu s to loi in the (oral Russian 

mu me at ions are rut in I v by c aim 1 i ai avail Vudijan nation I n t he- west a great nngiat ion into Volhy m.i 

and M.irjilan, tlu- termini of the fiaiis t aspian and (hduia cnatcd a sepatate mass which came 

Railway, c otnmuim ate b\ r dillu ult passes with unde i Polish inlluem e and toimc-d tlu- I it tie Ku-.si.tn 

Kashgar and Y.ukund in ( him sc Imkeslan , l>ut group h'.utlu-r north, in the foiests and maislus 

tlu- c-asicr Hi \-,ill( v i on I (- t h i o 1 1 g h the D/miguii.m about Mm -k and ( iiodno, the \\ lute Russian group 

(fate- to KiiIj.i I'pii'emd 1 he Sv i and tlu- \mii, was loimecl Olhei nationalities aie the Finns, 

although shallow, provide cauisuh i able navigation whose civilisation is Swedish, the Poles, whose 

for small trait I lie I Ians ( aspian Kailwav from civilisation has been uiHuciiced In the culture of 

the poi ts of ( sum ula and Kiasuox odsk, on the Rome, (.(imaiisot the Baltu K< publics , (Leeks 

Caspian, links all tlu oases towns, passing through ol the 151, uk Sea coa-t, Bipsie., Jiws, 'links 

Mciv, (h.ujm, Bokhara, Samaik ind, Kliojcnt, ol the south , laitamand Ba.hkusof tlu- Volga, 

Kokand, and M.ujil.m to Andijan in Ferghana, a the 1 ials, tlu- (aucasus, and Sibeiia , tlu- Kirghiz 

distance of luarlv I 900 nuhs Saxual hedges in of the- pooler steppes, the SarB, l /lugs, nomad 

the south and w< -( ikei p tn ([in nt sand stoims fiom luikomans and \i\un ladpks ol t eiitial Asia, 

engulting the inilw.iv l-ioni Mere a btanch inns Lapps and Samo\cdsof tlu north , the Mongolian 

south to Kiishk, near the \fghan fioutier, and a Buriats and kalmuks , and the \rnienians and 

second blanch inns from when- Die timilc line (Ic-oigians ol ( aiu a.sia (.cmiallv speaking, the 

touches the Syr to Tashkent 'I he ( i-ntral Asian Russians form two-thirds of the- population of 

Railway runs from Oicnbuig, in Ruiopean Russia, Russia, and they an- supreme m Russia piopet, 

to r.vshkent West Sibc-i ra, arid the Xortlu i u ( am a ms, and hum 

Trade. F oieign tiade is mainly with European halt the population ol Kashin 'Siberia '1 ln-y form, 

Russia, the large sliaie toimeily conducted with however, ail nisigmluant ininonty in 1-inl ind, 

China having almost vanished The expoits are Poland, the Baltic, Repiibln s, Lithuania, the 

chic-ily cotton (lar the largc-st item), silk, cereals, Southern (aucasus and finkc st. in 

fruit, hides, animals, and astiakhan 'X lie imports ( old, monotonous, opi n, wind-swept Russia lac ks 
are mainly manufac tuied goods and tea the small nm-aruo vvhc-ie Vituie can fondle and 

Trade Centres. Tashkent (202,000), irrigated aid her children, and Russia's boundless plains aie 

from the Svr, is the capital, and the largest and now populated by a massive, uneducated, homo- 

fines t commercial tent re of Russian Turkestan, and gencous people, who have lecc-ived only the crumbs 

a noted caravan centre It has textile, leather and ot c ulturc from the piogiessive c ou lit ties ol Europe 

metal industries, and makes knives and fuenrms , When, however, Russia shall attain a lnghei stage 

but lusc ions ft nits die its most noted piorliu t ol cultuial development, its mondionoiisly vast 

ht'htnul ^1 15,000), on tin- S\r, is a modern < om- aiea will become- a great national asst l Many of 

meieial centre, and commands the trade ot the its present geographic disadvantages will vanish 

upper Svr -Dana \ alh-v it is a large market like the diseases of youth, and Russia will enter 

for annuals and llu-u juodmls, and tor textile into a long-withheld inheiitancc 

fabrics. RUSSIA LEATHER.— A fine, soft, brownish-red 

Kohhcna (90,000), the capital of Bokh.ua, com- leather, with a beautiful grain, and a pe< uhar 
mandmg several important routes, conducts an odour due to the oil of bitch bark with which it is 

extensive trade in local and imported goods and impregnated, while the colour is produced by a 

is J. lined lot ornamental steel and leather vvoik, solution ot alum and an extract of sandalwood 
Bheepskms, and dnod fruits 1 1 has splendid gardens It is prepaied from heifer hides impoited from 
and cotton plantnMoio Russia, but in England and France there is a large 

Khv a (8 000), the capital ol Khiva, irrigated trade m mutation Russia leather made troin the 
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skins of sheep atul goats The genuine article is 
not affected hv damp. It is used extensively for 
book -binding, ugar cases, purses, bags, etc 

RIIT11EN. — (b'ce Foki ir.N Wi.icins and 

Mfasuri S— Cm km aw ) 

RYE. —Tile gram of various grasses allied to 
wheat and bailee, but gmeially used in England 
as a cattle food, though beci is also sometimes 
< btained ftom the malted cram It is a haidv 
cereal and will crow on poorei s ul th t 1 w he it 


and bailee, ! ut does not thn\e l.ir north, being 
injured b\ eail\ frosts In lential and north 
western Europe it was ot old the tlmf cert al used 
for bieud making K\e biead is still much in 
vogue m 's^andmavia, binland, noithein C.etmanv 
and Kussia ugion. which haw on the whole a 
poor soil a 1 d a i Innate uiismted lor w hc.it About 
per tint ot the woild’s output of 1 \ e is i.iiscd 
m I’uiopt an Kussia and ‘JS jn i tent m (Irrinnm 
Outside b u rope tin ie is i< lat i\ i 1 \ small piodm tion 
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S. — This letter is used m the following 

abbi evialions — 


S , 

S.B., 

S/D, 

s c , 
s /N, 
s o , 

S P., 

s s , 
s s., 

S.V., 

Sep . 

St., stet , 
Sler., Stg , 
Stk , 


Silver. 

Dollars 
Shott Bill. 

Sea (1, imaged (grain trade). 

Safe Custody 

Shipping Note 

Sub-Office 

Supta Biotest 

Speual Settlement 

Ste anfslnp 

Surrender Value 

Si i ipt 

Let it stand (Latin, s til) 
Steiling. 

Sto< k 


8ARLE.- -An animal belonging to the weasel 
family, and found in the forests of Eastern Sibeua 
and Kamchatka Its fur, whi< h is usually brown 
in colour, is e\ticmely valuable, and is in great 
demand for the mod < ostly boas, muffs, cloaks, 
etc The sable is closely i elates 1 to the ma r tcn (<y r ) 

SACCHARIN. — A crystalline compound, also 
known as glucide. It is colourless and odourless, 
but intensely sweet As compared with cane- 
sugar, its swutne.s is said to be as 300: 1 It is 
genet ally piepaied b\ a senes of involved 
pi oct ssrs from coal-tar, and is used as a substitute 
for sugar, when the lattcu aibslanc e is piohibited, 
as in the case of patients sufleiing from diabetes. 
It is also sometimes employed m the manu- 
facture of aei ated wateis and in the preparation 
of drugs 

SACK. A measure usually letkoncd as half a 
quart ei o] < oi n, t>r Inui busk Is 

SAFE CUSTODY RY DANKER. -In addition to 

the oichnary business of banking, conneeted with 
money, negotiable documents, etc', a banker very 
frequently undn lakes the custody oi valuable 
ai tic les on be half of his customers, ospt < lally jewels 
and plate. The practice is becoming more and 
more common, and it is essential that the bankei 
should take the greatest caie to bee lumself as 
far as possible fiom liability in case* the goods 
deposited aie lost oi stolen The method adopted 
will vary in dilfeient cases according to peculiar 
cuicumstances , but the guu ial plan is lor t ho 
banker to give a foim of rec eipt, and to require the 
return of the same, pi openly indot seel, by the 
depositor when the goods aie reclaimed. The 
following is a fotm of receipt m actual use by a 
well-known bank (though natuially the name is 
altered) — 

No. 7895. 

The Northern General Banking Co , Ltd 
II lute /. eld Brunch 

September 28/A, 19 . 

Received from Mr James Brown, of Bleak Hall, 
While lie LI, tn the county of Blank shire, one sealed 
pari cl for safe, custody. 

per pro 7 he Northern General Banking Co., Ltd 
Joslfh Jonks, Manager 

N B — This receipt should be kept tn a place of 
safety. The security referred to therein can only be 


returned on the following receipt being signed by the 
depositor and surrendered to the bank The personal 
application of the depositor is particularly requested, 
but if he is unable to attend, the order on the back 
hereof should also be signed • 

Received from the Northern General Banking Co., 
Ltd , the above-mentioned securities. 

James Brown. 

December 81s/, 19.. 

The indorsement referred to above is a- follows — 

7 o the Manager, 

'lhe Northern General Banking Co, Ltd, 

Whitefidd Branch 

Please deliver to the bearer the securities vuntioned 
on the other side 

[amis Brown, 

Iileah Hall, 

I lh itc field. 

Dt ci nd u v 3B/, p) 

'\ hue- 1 1 politically no hind to th-> conditions 
which a b.mkci may impose upon Ins customer, 
and it would be a livue waste of tunc' to slate' cun 
someol the m in detail li goods u e l i bo deposited, 
the iiislomci mist anangc. with tin banker and 
accept Ins trims 

Again, when things other than chattels- aie 
deposited, special e <n e will be taken by the banker 
to a\oid ddtuulties An mtuesling case* as to the 
piactice of London bankei s in connection with 
bearer bonds came bejoir t lie couiB in 1900, In re 
l)e Pothomer, Dent v De Pothomtr, 1900, 2 Ch 529 
i'here it was stated 

" It is a c.omni' m pi ac tic c> ol m \ c >t s s to <li pc' at 
such bonds with then banka is upon a simple 
acknowledgment by the bankets of the receipt 
thereof In such cases (he 1 b.mkcis accept the 
deposit subject to such responsibility as is imposed 
upon them by law for tluir sale < u-todv, and they 
collect the- eoupons foi t lie n customeis, and c r edit 
them to the at c'ount ot the' customers, as and when 
leenved From my own knowledge of the' tomse 
of business m the Cat y, 1 say th.it it is a vci y c'ommon 
piactice amongst nu'ii of business, and joint stock 
companies who hold huge’ quantities of bonds, to 
deposit them with then bankei s upon the above 
tc'iins, and, I believe that sin h ponder offcis to* 
the ownei of tlu: bonds as good a sc< u.ity for the 
safe and pioper custody ol such bonds as ran be 
obtained, and is at 'the same' time the' most con- 
venient com se the bondholdci can a<Ioj)t as i egai ds 
the collection of intc'rc'st on the tronds If bonds 
to bearei aie deposited with bankei s in a locked 
box or othu closed itseptacle, the bankers clo not 
give any icecipt for the bonds, but only a grneial 
acknowledgment of uccijit of the box, and decline 
to accept any responsibility lor its contents " In 
the same case it was held that tlu' trustees weie 
“ justified in depositing the* bonds with the bankers 
upon those terms, which will not juslifv the bankers 1 
m parting with the bonds i xi ept uruk i tlic authoid y 
of all the trustees, but wall justify the bankets in 
cutting oil the coupons and collet ting them as and 
when they art' dm, m the oichnary course ” 
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la taking charge of goods, a banker is a bailee, liable if the cause was one for which he was answer- 

and lus liability depends upon the general law of able. In the case of a time charter, the warranty of 

bailment (qv), the responsibility being naturally seaworthiness is satisfied if the ship is in a seaworthy 

greater where he is a bailee for reward than if ho is condition at the commencement ut the hiring, 

a merely gratuitous bailee (See Banking Account ) Where a Jfutish ship, bung in any port in the 

SAFE CUSTODY REGISTER. — This is a book or United Kingdom, is an unsale ship, that is to say, 
register kept by a banker in which are entered is by reason of the defective condition -of hei huil, 

accounts all the securities or at tides deposited equipments, or m.uhineiv, or by reason of undei- 

by customers for safe custody by the bank The manning, or by reason ot ovci loading or improper 

register will be of a inoie or less elaborate chaiacter loading, unfit to proceed to sea without serious 

according to the ideas of the pai titular banker, and danger to human hto, having iegard to the nature 

he may, lor his own sake, in order to be heed fiom of the sei\i<e lot which she is intended, sin h ship 
any liability for loss, impose v.uuhis conditions may be piovisionally detained for the 1 purpose of 
upon his customus in iclation to tins icgistei being suiveyed, or toi ascertaining the suliicienty 

This, however, is a mattei ol piaetnc and needs no of her eunv, and either finally detained or released 

further notice here ac tending to circumstances. Courts ol appeal exist 

SAFES , — Iron cupbodids or chests m which for those who feel tin msedvi s jggnev c d by the pro- 
valuables arc stored for protection against thieves ceedings of the Boaid of Tiade, which is the body 

and fire 'I lie fust English-made safe was patented chaiged with the execution of tins enactment The 

at the beginning of tlx* nineteenth century, but it Boaid is entitle d to e osts, oi liable to pay c osts and 

was not until 1SS5 that an attempt was made to compensation, as the* i exult of the' incpui y may detci - 

provide a safe which sin mid icsist buiglaix as well mine A loieign ship may be detained at any poi t 

as hie This was patented by Guilts Chubb, and in llio Cnited Kingdom if she is unsafe, anel is til 

Chubb’s Lock and Safe Company is still one of the this respe< t liable to be lieated on the same footing 
most noted firms The walls of modem safes rue as a Bntisli ship 

formed of double steel plates, the space between Whenever in an\ pioceeding against any seaman 

whn h is tilled with a fi' e-icxixting compound, the* 01 uppi c nln e (belonging loans ship) loi theollence: 
total thickness being fiom d to K in, 1 In dor is of desiitioii, oi absence' without leave, it is alleged 

somewhat thicker It is stiongly lunged, and the by one-lourth, oi if tin u mimbei exceeds twenty, 

locks are so constiucted that bolts see me the door by not less than five, ol the' seamen be lone, mg to the 

all round the edge's Safes aie made in gieal slup, tli.it the ship is bv leason ol inisc awoi thmrss, 

numbcis in the United St .it c s, Canada, and U.< r- over loading, delis live ce|iupmi ill, c.i joi any other 

many, ns well as in Bnt.im, the matei inis and styles teason, not m a fit condition to pic need to sea, or 

varying with the difbient countnex that the accommodation in tin* ship is insulin lent, 

SAFETY OF SHIP. — 1 o at c nmmodate coimnei c e the mint having eogmsaiue oi the nm sliall take 

and to le sben the dangei s ot mui itime tiulln , nations such means as may bo m then powci to satisfy 

began eaily to set up se.i-m.irks, to altix bells to themxihes concenimg the truth oi iintiuth of the 

sohtai v i o» ks, and c ame at length to establish pen- negation, and shall foi that pmpose ie<civc the 

manent lights A few nilcs of the load, existing only evident e ot the* pci sons making tin '.ame, and may 

as a portion of seamanship, have giowm wrtb the summon any other person who ,e eudein e they may 

increase of commerce into an inter national code, think desnnble to heal, and shall, if mttsheel that 

with a complete system of lights and signals foi use the allegation is gi eunnlless, adjinfte at*' in tin' case ; 

by slaps J lie sending, e attempting to send, a but if not so satisfied shall, In foi < adjudication, 

Untish ship to sea, m siidi an unst awoi thy state e ause 1 the ship ( o be' sin vi yed A seam. in oi appien- 

th.it the life* of .my person is like ly to be e mlanger eel lx r so e liar ge d with epiil ting lus ship w itliout leave 

theicby, is a misdemeanoui , unless all i ensonable- has not anv right to appl\ lor a sin ve y, unless he 

means we-ie used to insure her bung suit to sea in has, before (putting lus ship, complained to the 
a seaworthy state It is a misdemeanour m any m.iste i ol the cncumstanus so alkged. 
master if he knowingly takes a 1 in fish slap in sin h 1 o < nloi e e the obser vain e ol these laws i e*gar ding 

a condition to sea lint it is a defence in either tin safety of shipv/power is given to vai rous officials 

case if it is proved that, under t lie e ire umstain es to make- preliminary lmjuuies into shipping easual- 

t he act was reasonable a^d justifiable tics when tluy occur, and to courts of summary 

It is a term, express or implied, of e'veiy contract jurisdiction to hold formal investigations into such 

for strvn e on board that the owner, the master, casualties '1 hexe investigations ate held upon the 

and every agent charged with tiie loading of the apjrlu atmn of the Board of iiade, and the touit 

shiji or the preparing thereof for sea, or the sending has power to e am el or suspend the < ertifie ate of 

thereof to sea, shall use all reasonable means to any otlncr who, in the' opinion or the court, has 

insure the seaworthiness of th* slap for the voyage caused tin* loss ol, or serious damage to, any ship or 

at tlie time when the voyage commences, and to loss ol hie through lus wionglul act or default 

keep her in a seaworthy conehtion for the voyage A person must not send dangerous goods by any 
during the same. The warranty of seaworthiness vessel, Bnhxheu fore ign, anel a person not being the 

for the voyage must be satisfied at the time of master oi owner of the vessel must not attempt to 

sailing with the cargo ft is not sufficient that the carry in such vessel any dangerous goods, without 

ship was fit for the voyage while the c aigo was being distinctly marking their nature oil the outside of the 

taken in, if she became unfit before she staiteel package, and giving wntten notice of the nature of 

The warranty, in truth, appears to be a dejuble one, those goods, and of the name and address of the 

viz., that the ship shall be fit to receive the e ai go sender, or carrier, to the master of the vessel at or 

when taking it in, and shall be fit to sail at the time before the time of sending the goods to be shipped, 

of sailing. On the other hand, there is no under- Any person failing to comply with this regulation 
taking that she will continue lit after sailing If is liable to a penalty jof ^ 1 00, but if he shows that 

from any cause she afterwards becomes unsea- he was merely an agent in the shijnncnt of any such 

worthy and this leads to loss, flic shipowner is only goods and was not aware that the goods were of a 
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dangerous nature then he is liable to a penalty of 
£U) only “ 1 he explosion ‘ dangeious goods' 
means aquafortis, vitriol, naphtha, benzine, gim- 
povvdei , luciler matches, mti o-glvc e i me, petroleum, 
any explosives within the m* ailing ot the Explosives 
Act, 1875, and an)' otliLi goods which are of a 
dangerous natuie” 

'1 lie following ate included in the term 
*' explosives “ in the Ac t of 1875, viz — 

" tlunpowdc r, mtro gly < i me, dynamite, gun- 
cotton, blasting powders, fulminate of mercury 
or other metals, coloured fur-., and every other 
substanc c*, w he the i sinulai oi not to those already 
named, which is used with a view to produce a 
practical effect by explosion, or a pyiotechmc 
effect; and, in paitnului, log signals, fireworks, 
fuses, loc.kets, percussion c aps, detonators, car- 
tridges, ammunition of all desc riptions, and evety 
adaptation ot preparation of any ol the substanc es 
already inc ntioned " 

'the meaning of the teim “explosive” may be 
< xtencled by Oidei in Conn il tc) any substance 
which a[)pears speunlly dangeious to life or pro 
perty by icsison of its explosive' qualities, or bv 
reason of nsk of explosion in the process of its 
inanufac tine 

A poison must not kmn\mgl\ «i 1 1 « nipt to send, oi 
carry m any vessel, British or loieign, any d.ingLiou - 
goods under a false desc nption, anel must not lalsedy 
des< ribe the scuider or c ai i uu (he i c>of uudcT a [■( nalty 
of £.500 1 he in.istei oi ownei of auv vessel, Bntish 

or lore ign, mnv ic Im.e to take on bo. ltd auv pa< kage 1 
or pai i c 1 w hn h lie suspe. Is to c ontam an\ cl.mgc urns 
goods, and lie mu\ le .jiilie it to be opetic cl to .is ei - 
t.im tlu fin t \\ he ic sin h goods have' been sent or 
l-i ought on bo, ml a vessel without being pi openly 
mat ked with the lequired notne that they aie 
dangeious, tlu y may be t hi own overboaul, and the 
mastei oi ow in ; nu in s no c i\ il or c i immnl liabilit y 
for so doing \n Admualtv ('cunt hi , also j m is- 
diction to dec I ue sue h goods loiieited, and they 
ma\ be dlsjio ,e | af as the* , <>ni t dll ec ts 

Deck cargoes of wood goods, as dc fined in 
Section 10 of the Menhnnt shipping Act, 1900, 
may, dm mg ceitain seasons of the year, be carried 
only in coven eel spaces, and in su« h class of ships 
as may be approved by the Board of 1'iado foi the 
pm pose , and they must be loaded in aecoiclnme 
with legulatiotis made by the' Boaid of li.ule If a 
ship, Bntish or fomgii, amve-s betwe'cn the last day 
of October and tlie sixteenth day of Apt 1 1 , in am 
y<ai, at any port in the United Kingdom fiom anv 
pent out of the l. inted Kingdom, eairymg any 
heavy or light wood good, as deck eaigo (except 
under the above e onditions), the* master of the ship, 
and also the ownei, if he is piny to the offence, is 
liable to a fine i» it exceeding £\5 for every 150 tub 
it of space in which wood goods are earned in 
c ontravention of tin* piovisums (See Deck Cargo ) 
W heie a giain cat go is laden on boaid any Bntish 
ship, all nee t'ssarv and reasonable pree'autions must 
be taken to prevent the giain e argo from slutting 
It these jnecautions ate not taken m the case of any 
Bntish ship, the mastei of the ship and any agent 
of the ownei icsponsible fot the loading of the ship, 
or the sending of her to sea ate liable to a fine of 
i 300, and the owner of the ship is also liable to the 
same fine, unless he shows that he took all reason- 
able means to enforce the observance of these pro- 
visions, and was not pi ivy to the breach An offence 
against these provisions may be prosecuted sum- 
m uily, but m su li case the fine must not exceed 


/1 00 (\1 S A 1906, Sec. 10). 'Ihe above provisions 
have been extended to any foreign ship winch loads 
a gram cargo m the United Kingdom, so long as the 
ship is within a port m the United Kingdom 
Bntish ships on ceitain voyages with cargoes of 
grain must adopt the precautions against the 
shifting of the gram set out in Schedule 18 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and must deliver 
to the British authorities at the port of leading and 
of discharge a notn e of the ship’s draught and cjoar 
side, and of the kind and quality of the grain, the 
mode of stowage, and the precautions taken, subject 
to a penalty of ^ 1 00 for omission of such notice, or 
for any false statement in it, and foreign ships 
arming at a port in the United Kingdom laden with 
giain are subject to the same* piovisions and liabili- 
ties as British ships 'lhe above-mentioned pre- 
cautions an* not rcepured of ships which follow the 
regulations appioved by' the Boaiel of Trade, or of 
ships c oust i in tc'fl and loaded in accoi dance with any 
plan approved bv the Board As to eleck and load 
line's, see Load Link 

The Boaid of Tiadc may, in any ease m which 
they think it expedient to do so, direct any person 
appointed by them for the purpose to letord the 
eh aught of water of any sea-going ship, as shown on 
1 he sc ale ot fee t on he i stem and stern posts, and the 
c xtent ot hei i le'.u side' m fc-et and inches, upon he* i 
Laving any doc k oi poi t lor the pm pose ol pr<>< ced- 
ing to sea, anil the petson so appointed mud keep 
that morel and loiward a copy to the Board ot 
hade lhe mord oi eopy, il pioduced out <>f the 
custody' of the Boaid of Trade, is admissible m 
evidence' lhe masti'i of every Bntish seagoing 
ship must, upon hei leaving any clock, whaif, pent, 
oi hai bout lor the* pm pose ol pioi ceding to sea, 
iecotd hei draught ot watei and the extent ol hei 
clear side m the official log-book (it any), and must 
produce the resold to any chief ofiLce t of customs 
whenever requited by him lhe expie'ssiou “ e Lai 
sub* ’’ means the In lght fiom the' watei to the uppe r 
side of the Hank of the dec k born whuh the* depth 
of hold, as stated in the muster, is niaele, and the 
ttieasuiement ot the e lear side is to be taken at the 
lowest, pait of the side. 

It is the duty of ev ery ownei oi mastei ot a Bntish 
ship to see that she is provuled with the number ot 
lifeboats, life-rafts, hfe-jac kets, and lifi'-buoys wlm h 
lus ship is required to carry by the iulcs made by 
the' Boaid of liadc llmv inadequate these' w ei e , 
was shown in the course ot the inquiry into the 
los of the / i Ian u , 1912 , but steps have been taken 
to amend the law by the* passing ot the' Merchant 
Shipping ((invention Act, 1911, paiticulars ol 
which aie given 111 Ihe nitric u.i Basse ngei Ships 
[<l r ) 1 In a- proviucm as to lit* -saving appliances 

aie now appheablc to all fon nil ships white they 
an' within anv poi t Vi the 1 n'ted Kingdom, pio 
viih’d thev ate within (he poi t lor some othei pm - 
june tli.in that ol c'mbaiking oi labeling passengers 
oi taking m oi disihaignig c.ngo, or taking in 
bunkeico.il 1 1 is also the dutv oteveiy master oi 
owner to si e that hi-, ship is piovidc'd with lights 
and the means ot making tog signals in conloimitv 
with the' collision i c gul.it ions 

1- oi the testing of anchors and chain cables, and 
the marking ol andiois, cnieful provision has been 
made, and the sale of untested anchors and tables 
is prohibited If the vessel is a sea going steam- 
ship not used wholly as a tug, she must also be pro- 
vulecl with a hose capable of being c6nnt\ ted with 
the engines of the ship and of being used in case of 
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fire in an\ pait o{ the ship, and if a passenger 
vessel, she must have her compasses piopeil\ 
adjusted lrom time to turn (S< e Fvssi ni.i k Shir ) 

The provisions of the Met chant Shipping Act, 
1894, wht< h relate to the detention ol foreign ships, 
ajiply m the c ase of a ship \diu h is imsale 1 >\ 1 1 asou 
o f the defective condition c>l het hull, ( (pnpnients, 
cr mu'hmeiv . and t!u y apply with ic'-pect to auv 
lot C Igll sh^s hung at an\ poit in the l mled King- 
dom, whether those simps take on hoaid am cargo 
at tftat poi t or not 

His A 1 a }cst\ max , on the joint i is winimndat ion 
of the Adinnaity and the Hoaid ol hade, by Older 
in Cornu 1 1 , m tke h filiations loi the pievintron of 
collision ■> at sea, and nuj thoebx regulate the hglits 
to tie earned and exhibited, the tog-signals to be 
earned and used, and the 'tuimg and sailing mles 
to be olisei \ (si by Hups 1 tiese t ollision tegul itiom. 
must be obst i vt d by all lomgn ‘-tups within Hi ihsli 
juiisdntion, and m anx cast tiled in a Hntish 
court concerning matters aiumg within Hntish 
jurisdutiou lonign ships shall, so fai as ic’speets 
ttic < ollision ngulatioiis, be tn.itcd as if tluw who 
Hntish ships In pm ,n. uu e of 1 1n se powers, i mJIjmoii 
regulations weie diawn up in lS9(i (s< e Col I ision ) 

S,\ FILOW FIL \u Indian j -Knit of the <<un- 
posite oidei, cultivated t « >r tin' silo* of its ilnweis, 
fiom wlmli the red dxe c.uthamme is j blamed 
Its linportame li.o dimimsheil sun e the mtroduc- 
tion ol the aniline uilnns, but '.utluimim- is still 
used in the piepaiaiion ol toilet naige (</ v ) 
Safflower is also known as baslaid s.illion 

SAFFRON 1 lie name given to the plant ( fonts 
sativus, and t<» the x'tllovv loloumig sulistam e 
obtained from the dnul stigmas of its Ilnweis It 
has long been cultivated m India, when* it is hill 
much used It grows c.xtemix ( iy in (Iiecce, I t.ily, 
and other Mcditerianean countin'", It is natuiahscd 
in Hut. nil but there aic impoits fmm \'ah non 
Svifton is used for • uhtnuv purposes and as a slight 
stimulant m medn me 

SAOF.- 'I he well-known pot hub belonging to 
the gums Salxau It is wide I\ distributed in huropc, 
and is much list'd as a seasoning 

sa(h;in<;. - 1 hi -> wonl, in a general sense, 
nv ans lowumg, dropping, falling away, and 
w lien aj' | lin'd in i omnu u e it i , used m < onm ( lion 
with nidi kits A sagging maikct, then, is one 
which is continually dioppmg or ftillmg away 

SA(jiO.--A starchy food-stulf obtained from tlie 
pith of the Sagas Rumphn and other Hast. Indian 
palms 'I he pith is beaten in water to separate the 
starch granules fiom thcffibie, and the clued sedi- 
ment is sago flour, fioin which all oilier kinds of 
• sago are prepared An aitihual and v^ry inferior 
product is manufactured in Frame from potato 
starcli 

SAL -Tlie Shorea rnhu^ta ofc Northern India and 
the wood obtained fiom it I he timbu is haul and 
durable, and is* used foi i ailway-sleejiei s, gun- 
caui.igts, lit ldge-biiildmg, c(< A i esm usembling 
rlammai (/ v ) exudes fiom the bark 

SAL AMMONIAC. — Chlon le of ammonium, 
usually jnepaud fiom the .uumouim al lupior of 
gas wuiks i>y adding hydio« Idoric aud and sub- 
liming it in iron pots. It is mil with in translucent 
masses, or as a powdei, and has a slump, saline 
•taste. Solution of sal ammoniac is much used in 
mediune in cases of bronchitis, 1 b It is also 
employed m soldo ing, for « leaning metallic sur- 
faces, and in calico-printing 'i he < hunical symbol 
of sal ammoniac is NH*n, 


SALAHY.--A poi unheal allowam r or 10 omprnse 
made to a person in retm n toi his pains and industi x 
in the business of another. The word is domed 
fiom the 1 atin 5 <z?<jmww, meaning "salt money " 

In a guiual wav a sal. 11 \ u noM usualv com- 
puted at .1 uitain annual amount, although pa\ - 
muit max In* made at fteijuuit intervals, eg, 
cpiaiteily or monthlv If the 1 - immualion is paid 
at inlei cals ol K ss than a month, - g , loitniglitlv 
or vuckly, it is guiuaih known b\ the name ot 
w.iijm, but in miiIi c. i-i-i it n not : u dlv lu-»ed on 
an anmi d mi m 

In 1,1-is n| banki upt< \ the s iko \ >1 the bank 
inpt.or a poll ion thueof, m.i\ Is alMilnd undei 
t hi dilution ot the limit loi the j a, mint ol hu 
debts Hut a uiMiuint maiym mint aluavs be left 
f >1 t In- niamt uiam e ot t lie banjo upt and his I a mil v 
and toi maintaining 1 lit* di ml\ ol Ins otliu.il 
pout ion 1 1 he happens to hold mu 

\gaiu a us show n in t he ai tn le 1 11 I’m 1 , ui n 1 iai 
1 ’vXMiNrs, tin salai \ o! a iluk m "want fm 
'.ei v u es r< ndu ed wit hi n tom iiioplfis < ,f tlie making 
of a ii< ci \ mg m du in b mkt ti| 1 ■ \ 01 ol in m « let 

foi w 1 tiding up a joint st ot k < onipa 11 \ to I h 1 \ t < n t 
<»t i sum ot 1 Ml, i.inks a- a putcnutiil 1 lam, m 
H.mkr uptc \ uinh 1 '~n < d i 1 > t tin* 1 1 1 1 1 b 1 11 j > I < \ Nil, 
191 I, and 111 1 0111 p 1 nv In pi nl 1 1 n m 1 ndu tin l mu 
pa mi - (C mi sol id a I101P \« t 1 90 s \ , \ 01a loi ,9 n v 

as a bo \ 1 di si 1 ibi d inn t bi | ml in tin « 1 'I a 
winding up mdu lutoii evui the 1 lam, - ol ilu 
deb< lit 11 te hoi di 1 , 1 1 1 the i on 1 pa nv , 1 1 tin 1 1 1 1 1 , , 1 \ 

SALK OF (HOODS.- 1 he law nlating to tin all 
of goods was i odilu <1 111 the Sale of l.oods At t, 189 < 
(S<> and 57 \ nt 1 71 ), and js now to bi gatluud 

fiom the piov lsions ol that statute a , < oust 1 nod and 
applied by latu dec lsions ol the minis Any sale, 
whether oi wlut < omes iindc-t Ihetuhmud I’vpns- 
sion "goods" 01 not, u, ot ionise, a 1 on (rat t 
between siller md buui, and 1 onseipiuit 1 \ the 
general law ol umlim t (</ v ) apples to a loutunt 
foi the snle of goods, i m 1 pt m so Iai as su< li 
apple ation is inodiiud m ns 1 t;*tid by the pro- 
visions of the A't of I’aihainent 

1 lie tei m " goods " ne Inch's all < lut tu , 1 u smial 
of le 1 than things m .n turn (st <• (, nosi s i\ At 1 ms), 
and monc\ , and m S' ol land all tot pot < al nun aba 
t \i 1 pt moil ex It he hides t mbli mui I s, mdu 1 1 nal 
growing < iops, and things all. u hul to m loimmg 
pai t ot the land wlmli air aglud to be severed 
before sale 01 undti the lonti.el o| sale 

A c out i .n t ol sale of goods is ,1 < out 1 .11 t when b) 
Ihescllu 1 1 aiisfct s tJi ugie os to ti.msfei (lie property 
m goods to tin; buvu foi a money < onsidcr ation, 

< ailed tin [ ihc lheiontiait mav be absolute 01 
conditional Where under a lontia. t of sale, the 
piopeity m the goods is at mu transfuied horn 
seller to I mi \ c 1 , tin <ontia<t is uili^d <1 sale , but 
where the transit 1 of Hie piopu ty therein ts to take 
place at a iutuie turn , 01 siibjcc t to a t onditum to 
Ire fulfilled thercaftti, it is < ailed an agr< ernent tt> 
sell \n aglet int lit to st 11 bet onu s a - do when the 
time elapses o, (he londitions ate fullilled 

1 he dull tu t ion bt t ween a sale and ,111 agt 1 1 merit 
to sell is impoi taut , m that the 1 emedit s lor 1 u a< h 
of tfie 1 oiifiai t differ, and the position of tin pai ties 
as to the subjet t-niattcr of the contract is also 
dilfuent If ther e has been a sale and the buver 
makes default in payment of tlie juice, tlie stllei 
can sue for the amount and take advantage of [lie 
sjtcua! proicdme ja^vided for the tecoveiv of 
hc|uidat(d damages ( <] v ), but on breach of an 
agieernent to sell, tlie remedy is an action for 
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unliquidated damages, and the plaintiff must, 
generally, be m a position to prove that he has 
been injmed by the breuc h (See Damages.) 
Again, on a sale, the goods become the property of 
the buyer, and he can claim dehveiy ; and, on the 
other hand, if the goods perish, it is his loss 
Where there is a contiact lor the sale of specific or 
identified goods, and the* goods without the know- 
ledge of the seller have perished at the time when 
the contiact is made, the contiact is void Where 
thuc is an agieeincnt to sell specific, or identified 
goods, and subsequently the goods, without anv 
fault on the' part ot the seller 01 buyer, perish beloie 
the risk pusses to the buyer, the agi cement is 
theieby avoided 

1 he goods which lor in the subject-matter of a 
c centrac t ot sale may be e ither existing goods owned 
or possessed bv the' seller, 01 goods to be manu- 
1 a* lined oi a-quiicd by the seller alter the making 
of the c outre t of sale, which aie c ailed “future 
goods.” ihcie may be a contiact for the sale of 
goods, the ac qmsition of whn h by the sellc i depends 
upon a c ontingum y wine h may 01 may not happen 
Where by a conduct of sale 1 the scllc-i pm ports to 
effect a pie sent sale ol I it Lin c goods, the conduct 
operates as an agreement to sell the goods 

The Price. I lie c onsidei ution foi a contiact of 
sale must be a money one dlie price is geneialh 
fixed by 1 he [ aides when making the fontrac t, but 
they may lcu\.> it to be settled in some otlici war, 
eg, by' the' valuation of a fluid prison, ot bv the 
usual com sc- of dealing between them II the agree- 
ment lo sell provides that the pine is to be fixed 
by a thud puson, and such third pei son cannot or 
docs not do ->o, the. ague meat is avoided , and it 
any goods have been deli- Led the bu\ei must pay 
a leusonaMe pine ioi them If the tlmd pci son is 
prevented horn fixing the; puce by the* fault of the 
seller oi buyer, the paity not in tault may sue tu<* 
othei for damages It the* juice is not fixed or is 
not to be detcimimd m some agreed way, the 
buyei rnusl puvoi usisonable pine, ami what is 
a reasonable pine is a question of fact dejjending 
on the circumstance's oi ea< li jiaitnulat case 

Capacity of Parties. Capacity to buy and sell is 

regulated b\ th • gimial law comeining capacity 
to contiact (see (ox i icvei), and to duiislti and 
aiqune poijMitv, , i « > \ p 1 * c ! that wliue m < essancs 
ai e sold and delivued to an ini.inl, oi nnnoi, oi to 
a person who, bv leason ot mental nnujuuity or 
diunkenness, is incompetent to contract, he must 
pay a leusonuble pine thciehu JSecessanes mean 
goods suitable to the condition in life ot suc h infant 
oi nnnoi oi otlui person, and to Ins actual 
Teqimements at the time ot the sale and delivery 

Form of Contract. 1 lie making of a contiact of 
sale, as regards the requirement of waiting, is 
regulated by the ordinal y law of contiact (q v ) , 
with the- following most imj.uut.int addition in the 
case of c on tun is made in Jvnglaml, \\ ales, or 
Ireland: A c output lor tlm sale ot any goods ot 
the value ot / 10 or upwards is not union cable by 
action unless the luiyei shall accept part ol the 
goods so sold, and uetuullv it'.eive the same, or 
give something' in earnest to bind the contract, or 
in part payment, ot unless some note or memo- 
randum in wilting of the contiact be made and 
signed by the party to he charged or lus agent m 
that behalf This requirement applies to evciy such 
contiact, notwithstanding that the goods may be 
intended to be delivered at some iutuie time', or 
may not at the time of such contiact be actually 


made, procured, or provided, or fit or ready for 
delivery, or some act may be requisite for the 
making or completing thereof, or rendering the 
same fit for delivery. 

It will be noticed that the validity of the contract 
does not depend upon comphanc e with one or other 
of these alternatives ; the effect is merely to prevent 
any action being brought upon a non-complying 
< ontiac t. In other respects the contractus perfectly 
Rood, and all the other consequences of a contract 
follow upon it The application of the provision 
depends upon the value of the subject-matter, not 
upon the pn.e fixed If a man conti acts to sell 
i 100 worth ot goods for £5, one of the alternatives 
must be pertoimed befoic an action can be brought. 
If a number ot artic les, ea< h below the value of £10, 
are sold in one transaction, the re must be some 
document in writing, etc , if the total amount of 
the lull is ^10 or over ; but on a sale: by auction 
the sale* of each lot is deemed to be a separate 
transaction (See Auciions.) 

Acceptance. As irg.uds the various alternative 
methods ot complying with the* statute, that which 
provides foi acceptance sometimes gives use to 
difficulties. I he laivii mud a < c pt part of the 
goods and .n t nail v receive- the .same The word 
“ <u c c'jtt,” as h< i c* used, lus a special meaning, for 
tlieie is a sultu mill a< . » pt.mc e when the buyei does 
any a< t in i el at n >n to the "oo Is vv he h i oe < jgmses a 
pre-existing contract of sale, whether their be an 
acceptance in performance of the contiact or not. 

it, when he ice eives goods, the bu^er examines 
them to see if they are equal to sample, that is a 
sufficient acceptance, because it is an act done 
which iccogmses that tlieie had been a contiact of 
sale, even although the buver goes on to say “ the 
goods aie not according to sample, and 1 won’t 
take them ” Jhit it, on goods being delivered to a 
man, he opens the panel to see what it contains, 
and then declines that lie ntvi'r oidercd the goods 
and will not have them, that is not an acceptance. 
An endeavour on the pait of the bu)er to le-stll 
the goods is a sufficient acceptance i his was well 
shown m the case of / avlor v (,u\it Lantern Rail- 
may Company, 1901, 1 K B 774, where bailey was 
sold veiballv Hie buvci tued to le-scll the bailey 
but tailed to do so, and subsequently became bank- 
rupt It was held that the attempt to sell was an 
act i e< ogni\tn*g a pre-existing contract, and 
amounted to acceptance, ami that the barley 
passed to I he trustee: in bankruptcy The icceipt 
and dehveiy upon which acceptance is founded 
need not necessanlv be 1 phvMc al ; a constructive 
i e< eipt will do In Xnholls v. White, 1910, 
103 L T 800, the plaintiff liad agreed vei bally to., 
buy a nek c>f hay iiom the defendant, and was to 
send lus men to tie and puss the hay, whu h the 
defendant was then 4o c ai t to the' i.ulwa) station. 
Betoie any men woe sent, the defendant tele- 
giaphed : “ Don’t send pi ess Ai#i writing ” ; and 
followed this fry a letter raying that he had sold 
the tick elsewhere, ft was held that the telegram 
and letter constituted evidence of a c onsti active 
delivery and receipt of the liav, and that the plain- 
tiff could maintain an ac linn lor damages for breac h 
of conti ac t 

Part Payment, In Ol dn to constitute “ earnest ” 
or "part payment,” there must be an actual, 
tiansfer of a chattel or money, either as security 
or as part of the price For instance, if the seller 
pays something on account, or deposits some article 
with the seller to be returned when payment is 
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made, the statute will be satisfied ; but it is not 
enough to agree that the seller shall retain on 
account of the price a sum of money he already 
owes to the buyer (Norton v. Davison, 1899, 

1 Q .13. 401). 

The form of the note or memorandum in writing 
is fully considered under the heading of Statute 
of Frauds It does not require any stamp, unless 
made by c^ed, in which case a 10s stamp must be 
impressed’ 

A* to the dut\ of a pun hasei to protect Ins own 
interests, see Cavevt 1 mpior, Contract; and as 
to special oi implied stipulations on a sale of goods, 
see I M I’Ll 1 D W ARRANTII S, WARRANTIES AND 

Conditions 

Unless a dilleient intuition appears from the 
teims ot the contra* t, stipulations as to turn* of 
payment me not dec in i 1 to be of the essem e of a 
contract of sale Whether any otliei stipulation 
as to tune is ot the essence of the contract or not 
dope mis on the ta ms of the c ontrac t In a c ontiac t 
ot s,i |e, " mouth means, puma lone, calendar 
month 

Transfer of Property In (hinds. As mdn atul above, 
it is fuqueiitiv (-1 gnat impoitaiue to us. eitain the 
e\re t moiuuit whni the* propeitv m goods sold oi 
ngi.ed to be '■old pus ,e s to the bu\a, sin. e fiom 
thit moment thc\ a t < ' t lusiisk Bela e pt oper t\ 

« mi pa^s, the goods must be as. ei tamed oi idaitifie d, 
and wlnn tin-, is (lone tin lime ot tiansJer depends 
upon tie mti.pjon o| tbe parties as galheied hoin 
the tu ms ot the c ontiac t, their conduit, and the 1 
. u. uni nan. c s of the . .me 1 mless a ehlfetent mtui- 
te si appears, t he follow mg ueiulc sfoi us. e . taming 
the- mtc ntum on this poi it - 

1 Wheie then is an urn on. litional contra, t toi 
the sale ot spt i Du goods, m a dcliveiable state', that 
is, in stall a state t li.it the buyer would undci the 
contract be bound to take delivery oi them, the 
propei t\ m the goods passim to the buyer when the 
conti a* t is made, and it u immatciial whethc.i the 
time of paumnt oi the' time ot deliveiy, or both, 
be postponed 

- Where time is a * it i act few the.' sale of 

specific goo Is and the' st II. i i, bound to do some- 
thing to tin goods, loi tin pm pose of putting than 

into a ile h\ i i able state , t lie pi < .pa ty does not pass 

until sm h tlum; be done and the bnyei has notice 
there oi 

3 Where then is a eontia<t foi the sale of 

spuihe goods m a deliverable slate, but the seller 
is hound to weigh, ineaune, test, or do some othei 
ait oi thing with icferc*nc to the goods foi the 
put i rose ot a sc . i taming tin pm e, the' pi opei tv do. s 
not pass until sm h act oi tlum; lie done', and the* 
buyer lias notne then of • 

4 When g o i (|-» me delivered to the buyer on 
approval oi ‘on sal* eu unnn," or other sinul.u 
terms, the propn tv tliemn passes to the buyer- 

(a) When In^sigmtie s ha appi o\ al oi ,ici c ptaiu e 
to the sella oi does ,m\ other act adopting the 
transai tion 

Pledging idle goods is sm h an ait ( Kirhham \ 
Attnibinough , 1897, 1 OP 201), but only’ when 
not ovet -tulcd by the intention of the parties as 
expressed in the < ontrac t (see Weiner v Gill, 1906, 

2 KB 574 ; Percy Edwards, ltd v Vaughan, 

1910, 26 T L K 545) 

[b) If he does not signify his appioval or 
acceptance to the seller, but letains the goods 
without giving notice ot rejection, then, if a time 
has been fixed for the return of the goods, on the 


expiration of such time, or, if no time has been 
fixed, on the expiration of a reasonable time. 
What is a reasonable time is a question of fact. 

In Marsh v. Hughes- Hallett, 1900, 16 T.L.F. 
376, the defendant agreed to take a horse on 
approval for a week, and if he approved him, to 
buy. The horse was not returned till some time 
after the week, and it was held that the plaintiff 
was entitled to sue* for the pi ice 

5 W ; heie there is a contract for the sale of 
unasc ertained or future goods by desuiption, and 
goods ot that desciiption and in a deliverable state 
aie unconditionally appiopuated to the contract, 
cithei by the seller with the assent ot the buyer, 
or by the buyci with the assent of the* seller, the 
property in the goods thereupon passe*s to the 
buyer Sue li assent may’ be gxpitss or implied, and 
mav be given atliei bctoieoi aitei the ftppiopnation 
is made 

6 Where, m puisuame the contra. t, the selle'r 
deliveis the goods to the buyer or to a earner, or 
othei bailee cm custodier (vvhethe r named by the 
buyer oi not) fa (he pmpose ot tiansmission to the 
bluer, and does not i< stive the' ugh! ot disjiosal, 
he n deemed to have unconditionally appiopuated 
the goods to the' e onti ac t 

But it a light ot disposal is ic'scived by the seller, 
the pi opei tv m t lie goods so deln ei ed does not pass 
to the buy i'i* mi til 1 he impose d < < unlit ions hav e been 
fullilled Wheie goods are shipped, and by the bill 
of lading (qv ) the goods me dcliveiable to (he oielor 
of the scllei or his agent, the seller is, puma facie, 
deemed to ieseive' tin* light of disposal 

Unless othei wise* agre'ed, goods lemam at the 
si-lien’s ink until the pi opei ty therein jus ,es to the 
buye'i, alter tlic'ii they aie at the buver’s risk, 
whelha delivery has been made oi not. If, hovv- 
ovei, deliveiy has been ch'layed Ihiough the fault of 
eilhc'i the luiye i or the sella, the goods aie at the 
nsk ol the paity in fault as legurds any loss which 
might not liavc occunc'd but for such fault 

Trunsfcr of Tide. J he epiestion ot whd title a 
pme baser gets to the goods lie buy s depends largely 
upon what title the seller had to them, since, except 
in e ei tain ai < nmstam ts. a seller can only dispose 
ot what lie has ft lie is the hue owner of the goods, 
he e an, of c oui se, pass an absolute title to the' buyer, 
mid a pi opei ly aid housed agent to sell of the true 
owner e an also make a title (See Aoi ncy ) Certain 
me i e antile agents are empowered by statute to 
confci a title to goods (see b actors), and where 
goods are' sold m mnike't overt (q v ) a title may be 
obtained horn a pea son who is rmt the hue ovvnci 
Ihe Sale' of (mods Act, 1893, contains one or two 
<)thei executions to I he gaieial rule, that wheie 
goods aie sold by a poison who is not t lie tiue 
owner thereof, and who does not sell them under 
the authority oi with the consent of the owner, the 
buyer acejtmes no belter title to the goods than the 
seller liael, unless the e m mnstanoes arc such that 
the owiici is pice hides! or e stopped from denying 
tin- a ut hot it v lo sell of t lif a i teial m Her. I hey are — 

(1) Whe n the s< llei of goods has a voidable title 
theieto, but his title lias not been avoided at the 
time of the sale, the buyer acquires a good title to 
the goods if he buys them in good faith and without 
notice of the seller's defect of title. 

(2) Where a person having sold goods continues 
or is in possession of the goods, or of the doe uments 
<jf title to the goods, the deliveiy or tiansfer by that 
person, or by a meuantilc agent acting for him, of 
the goods or documents of title under any sale, 
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pledge, or other disposition thereof, to any person 
rc< eivirrg the same in good faith, and without notice 
of the previous sale, shall have the same effect as if 
the prison making the delivery or transfer were 
expressly authorised by the owner of the goods to 
make the same 

(If) Where a poison having bought or agreed to 
buy goods obtains, with the consent of the seller, 
possession of the goods or the documents of title to 
the goods, the delnei\ or transfer by that person, 
or by a men untile agent ac ting lor him, of the goods 
or documents of title, under any sale, pledge, or 
other disposition thereof, to any person receiving 
the same in good taith and without notice of any 
lieu or other right of the ongrnal seller in respect of 
the goods, shall ha\ e the same' etfc< t as if the person 
making the deli very or transfer were a mercantile 
agent in poss< ssion *ol tin goods or documents of 
title wit h the < onsent of t he ownc r 
IVrtorinunce of the Contract. it is the duty of the 
seller to deliver the goods, and upon him falls the 
expense of putting the goods into a deliverable 
state, unless the parties ague otherwise It is the 
duty of the buyer to a< < c pt and pay for the goods 
Delivery, acceptance, and payment must be made 
in accordance with the terms ot the contract, and, 
unless otherwise agreed, c <; , unless there arc 
stipulations as to < : edit , d< In c r v and pa \ rn< nt must 
be concurrent, that to say, the seller must 
be ready and willing to give possession ot the goods 
to t he buyer m e\< haiige lot t he pi u e, and the buy er 
must be r c ad and willing to pay the* pri< e in 
exchange lor tin* possession of the goods 

Delivery. Whether it is for the buyer to take 
possession of the goods or for the seller to send 
them to the buy t r , is a <pi *stiori depending in each 
case on the contia-t, express or implied, between 
the par tit's Apart born any such contract, the 
place of dchvu\ is the seller’s place ol business, of 
lie has one, and ll not, his lesiderue, but if the 
contract is for the sdc ot goods known to both 
parties to be in some other phn e, then that place 
is the phn e ol delivery Delivery should be made 
at a reasonable hour, and vvhete under the contract 
the seller is bound to send the* goods to the* buyer, 
but no time* is trxc'd, he* must send them within a 
reasonable trine What is reasonable will be a 
question of fact in each case* Where goods at the 
time of sale are in the* possession ot a third person, 
there is a delivery by seller to buyer when the 
third pel son, with the consent ot the seller, acknow- 
ledges to the buyer that he holds the goods on his 
behalf Delivery need not be an actual handing 
over of the goods themselves, and, apart lrom 
agreement, it is not incumbent upon a seller to 
send the goods to the buyer All ho need do is to 
give the latter reasonable facilities for taking 
possession of them, or, if le* is mpmed to send 
them to the buyer, to deliver them to a earner ioi 
transmission 'Lhe seller in Midi a cast nnisl make 
a reasonable contract with the can in on behalf of 
the buy i*i, for if he docs not, and the goods are 
lost or damaged m transit, the bitver may do< hue 
to treat the delivery to the earner as a dc liver \ to 
himself, and may hold the seller responsible in 
damage's It sea transit is involved, the seller must 
give notice of route, etc , to the buyer, so as to 
enable the latter to insine If he does not, the 
goods will be at the seller’s nsk during the sea 
transit. (Generally speaking, if the seller delivers 
less than the contracted quantity, the lm\er may 
reject them, it more, the buyer may accept the 


agreed quantity and reject the rest In either case, 
he must pay for what he accepts at contract rate 
If the seller delivers the goods contracted for mixed 
with other goods of a different description, the 
buyer may accept the goods which are in accord- 
ance with the contract and reject the rest, or may 
reject the whole These rules may be varied by 
trade custom or otherwise 

Unless olheiwise agreed, a buyer is*not bound 
to accept delivery by instalments, and where the 
contract provides for the delivery of instalments 
whu h .ire to be separately [raid tor, and the seller 
makes defective deliveries in respect ot one or more 
instalments, or the buyer neglects or refuses to take 
delivery of or to pay for one or more instalments, 
it will be a question whether the bieac li of conti act 
is a icpudiation of the whole contract, or whether 
it is a severable breach giving rise to a claim foi 
compensation, but not to a right to treat the whole 
contract as repudiated 

Where the seller of goods agrees to deliver them 
.it Ins own risk at a place other than that where 
t hoy are when sold, the buyer must, nevertheless, 
unless otherwise agreed, take any risk of deteriora- 
tion in the goods necessarily in<id<*nt to the course 
of transit 

Where goods which he has not previously ex- 
amined are delivered to the bu\er, he n not deemed 
to have accepted them unless and until lie has had a 
reasonable opportunity ot examining them lor the 
purpose of ascertaining whether they arc in con- 
ioinuty with the t ontrac t, and the; seller must a (Toro 
him such a leasonable opjoituniU 

'lire buvet is deemed to have accepted the goods 
when he* intimate s to the seller t hat he has accepted 
them, or when the goods have been delivcied to 
him, and lie* docs any a< t in relation to them whic h 
is inconsistent with the owner ship ol the seller, or 
when aftei the lapse* of a reasonable time* lie* retains 
the* goods without intimating to the -cllei that he 
has r elected them 

Unless othc 1 wise* ugi e c*d, when e gc>< ids ar e dc live 1 eel 
to the lui\ er , and h< r c (uses to ac < c pt I hi m, hav mg 
the tight so to do, lu* is not bound to return them 
to the seller, but rt is sullu rent if he* intimates to 
the' seller that he* 1 c*t use*s to a< < rpt them 

When the seller is reach and willing to deliver the 
goods, and requests the buyer to take delivery, and 
the buyer docs not within a reasonable time aftei 
such reijuest take delivery ot the goods, he is liable 
to the seller ioi any loss occasioned by bis neglect 
oi lefusal to take delivery, and also lor a icasonable 
charge ioi the care and cnustody oi the goods 
Seller’s Remedies, lhe u met lies ot a seller against 
a buyer foi bieac h of c ontrac t by the latter depend 
upon the nhture of the breach, and upon whether 
the goods have passed into the possession of the 
buyer If the actual possession of the goods still 
lc mains with the selle*r, and the bieac h complained 
of is non-payment of the puce, tie seller has three 
special lights against the goods themselves In all 
other eases, and so tar as these special remedies are 
not utilised or are msuflie lent, the sellei's right is 
the same as for any ordinary breach of contract 
(as to which, see Contract), namely, an action for 
damages, and damages in this case arc generally 
represented bv the price and are liquidated If, 
however, the breach complained ot is that the 
buyer has wrongfully neglected oi relused to accept 
and pay for the goods, the seller may maintain an 
action for damages for non-acccpt jfice, when the 
measure of damages will be the estimated los c 
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directly and naturally resulting, in the ordinary 
course of events, from the breach (See Damages ) 
If there is an available niaiket for the goods, the 
damages will be the ditTeicnce between the contract 
puce and the market or tuirent pine at the tune 
of the breath, and any special expenses, etc , 
incurred by the seller 

'lhe spec lal lights just refeired to aie : (1) A 

hen on th^goods, or a right to retain possession ot 
them until payment, (2) a right of steppage in 
transitu (</ v ) , (3) a light in certain cases to re sell 
the goods 

These lights aie stnetly limited to an unpaid 
seller of goods — the teim “seller," as heie used, 
including any peison who is m the position of a 
seller, as, for instance, an agent ol the seller to 
whom the lull of lading ol the goods has been 
mdoised, or a consignoi or agent who has himself 
paid, oi is dim tly responsible foi, the- pine, and 
a seller is deemed to be unpaid when the whole of 
the pine has not been paid or tendeied, oi when 
a lull of exchange or othet negotiable mstiument 
has been iceeivcd as conditional payment, and the 
condition on which it was iccened has not been 
fulfilled by icasoii ol the dishonoui of the msti ument 
or otheiwise. 

Lieu. An unpaid seller who is in possession of 
goods is entitled to letam them until payment or 
tender of the price, in the following cases, namely: 
(a) WIhm e the goods ha\e been sold without any 
stipulation as to eiedit, oi (b) wdieue the j;oo<ls 
have been sold on eiedit, but the teim ot » leeht has 
expne-d , or (r) when the buy ei be« omc s insolv t nt 
lhe sellei may cxeuise his right ol hen notwith- 
standing that he' is in possession of thi‘ goods as 
agent or bailee toi the> buyer, and wdieie he has 
made: pait delivery ot the goods, he may cxeuise 
his light of hen or u ten turn on t lie icmaindci, unli ss 
sue h pai t de hveuy h.us been made undcu sio h 
ur< umstaiices as to show an agi cement to waive 
the Ill'll or light of letcution 

lie loses his hen (a) when he delivers the goods to 
a earner or other bailee foi the purpose ot trans- 
mission to the' buyu with, mi icseivnig the light of 
disposal ol the goods, (b) when the buyeu m Ins 
agent lawfully obtains possession oi t lie goods, (r) 
by waive i thiieof J>ut he does not lose it by merely 
obtaining judgment loi the jnue of the goods 

Jt the {‘tof'itlv in the gooels has no* passed to the 
buyer, an unpaid seller has a right to withhold 
dehveiy, vvhn h is similar to and coextensive with 
las lights of hen and stoppage in Uan^itu lhe lien 
does not in itselt give the •seller a light to dispose 
of the goods by sale. (See Lien ) 

• lie-sale. L A right, ot i e-sale may lie exuused by 
a seller when the goods aie of a pcrishalTle natuie , 
when he has given notice to the buyci of his inten- 
tion to rc-seli, and the buycr*does not witlun a 
reasonable time pay oi tender the jane , and vvheie 
the seller has exj*.cssly lescived a light to rc'-stll 
m case of the buyei ’s default < )n a re-sale, the new 
buyer adquii^«i good title to the goods as against 
the original W^er, and the sellei may teeovc r 
damages horn the latter foi any loss occasioned by 
his default which has not been coveicd by the 
produce of the t e-sale. 

Remedies of the Rujcr. Where the seller wrong- 
fully neglects or ictuses to deliver the goods to the 
buyer, the buyer may maintain an action against 
the seller for damages for non-delivery, the measure 
of damages being the same as in the case of the 
buyer's refusal to accept (see ante). \ 


In any action for breach of contract to deliver 
specific or ascei tamed goods, the- court may, if it 
thinks fit, on the application of the plaintiff, dnect 
that the contract shall be perloimcd specifically, 
without giving the defendant the option of lctaining 
the goods on pa v men t of damages lhe judgment 
may be' unconditional, oi upon mu h terms and con- 
ditions as to damages, payment of the puce, and 
otherwise, as to the lumt may seem | ust , and the 
application by the plaintiff may be made at any 
tune befoie judgment 

As to the lemedv foi bleach of wairanty, see 
Wakkan i li s and Condi iions , and as to sales by 
au< tion, see \uc iions 

S\LI> IM P \UTMKNT, OIM« VMS VTION OF. 

i )efi nn ip bcnim s , as be ii ig c oik ei m d with t he modi- 
fication and movement ol inuteiiul, the selling poe- 
tess is almost cntuc'lv comc'ined with movement, 
for selling causes commodities to be moved 
Obviouslv the ie aie some inodilu at tons ol material 
w luc h ai e ic lated to e as\ uioveimnt ( )< c menially 
manutiicturei s pouline commodities which cannot 
be c'.isilv clist iibutc d 'lhe head ot a sales dcpait 
nu nt, oi sale s manage r is, then foie , often allowed 
to die tat e to the lac toi y m c .me s w hei e the i e is not 
a scientific balance between pioductiou ami dis 
tnbution Hut just as if is the business of the 
far tor^ to pi od ue e all that the salt s de pai t ment can 
sell, so it is the business of the sales d< paitnient to 
sill all tli.it the tactoiy tan piodme t’nlikc pio- 
duction, howtvei (s<c ManUI U lUKINc. HrsiNI'SS, 
OniiCNMiKW 111 ) the selling deji.n t ment c a mint be 
oig. mist'd on scientific, meth.iuu.il, oi automatic 
lines Von can b II a woikman e\.u llv how to make 
a machine, but von cannot tell a salesman exactly 
how to sell it In selling the pcisou.il equation is 
alwa\s uppeimost J he clist nl »ut i ve Inaction m 
business is (omeimil with nun and then motives 
'I In applies both to the saleiimm ami to his 
customer Dogmatism as to the facts of .sales 
mam.luj) is impossible Men cover, the mechanism 
of salesmanship cannot be defined An aitulc 
like tadbuiv’s cocoa ot Sunlight soap is so widely 
(list nluitecl that it passes tluough every usual and 
unmiial channel of clist libation inilunvs, steam- 
ships, load vehicle climate, tc mpe i at ui e , 

national custom,, languages, .lie .ill subjects of 
-4 m | y w In n se 1 hag ge toils 1 he i < is no one 1 test way of 
si Hi lit* a n \ t limp and eve ry m w nu I hod must be 1 1 u d 
and t< .feel, oi e tie l methods discarded or modified 
fi.xpeiieme, howevu, is giadually being ieduce'd 
to jn nu i] ties and methods eoinmon to gioiips of 
commodities aie' be nut dm ove ic<l lhe psy c ho- 
logual tae c oi s involved in selling aie also being 
>1 udie'd 

Fli'incnjiiry Friiiciplos. In oigmising a sales 
department it is possible to lav down a few ele- 
mentary principles .uni to e Ie luu a few activities 
which will be accepted without dispute A sales 
ilcp.iitmint is oigania d as a link between the 
lactoiv and the* market II is conditioned by the 
In ni’s cl ist i ibution policy and tin distnbution policy 
itselt is (onditiomed by the potentialities of the 
f.utoiy A distnbution polity also takes account 
of available means of transportation lhe teim 
mat luting is used to describe the distribution 
fumlion to the e\< lusion ol transportation problems 
Mi nhamhstng has to do with the entire distnbution 
campaign m its details .S tiling is used to describe 
all the* activities incidental to the sale to the indi- 
vidual buyer 'l here is a tcchm<|ue ot selling, some 
elements of which will be hereafter mentioned 
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Salesmanship is the ability to sell and the study of 
selling methods 

A sales department is necessarily organised on a 
one-man basis The sales manager exercises an 
arbitrary control over all his assistants. He cannot 
shirk his responsibility and can only delegate his 
work to a limited extent. Under him, in a big 
organisation, would be a manager of travellers, 
branch sales-office managers, a chief sales clerk, 
and an advertising manager. There may also be 
a foreign sales manager. These assistants cannot 
how< ver, be regarded as the heads of separate 
departments For efficient organisation all their 
work must be centralised and co-ordinated, for 
they arc intimately concerned with each others' 
activities The sales director must be a man of 
knowledge and experience Ills head must be full 
of the statistics of prosperity. lie must foresee 
the good times coming in all parts of his field He 
must watt h for movements of population; the 
growth of towns and cities ; the rise of wages ; 
the opening up of new transit routes Many 
economic factors of this kind affect his work in 
building up the goodwill of his firm, holding on to 
its established trade, and increasing it at every 
available opportunity He has to know which are 
the best goods for Ins market and the best markets 
for his goods He has to determine on what part 
of the held he will concentrate his etforts He has 
to send out his men into their districts equipped 
with the most acceptable lines of goods and at the 
right time of the year. He often has to change the 
details of his selling plans at an hour’s notice. 

Avenues id Distribution. The detailed organisa- 
tion of a selling department depends upon the 
methods adopted and appropriate for the goods. 
Distribution in the sense of the actual movement 
of commodities from place to place is necessarily 
upon definite geographic and regional lines. It is 
common to make a distinction between wholesaling 
and retailing, but many wholesalers are forced by 
circumstances to sell occasionally as retailers, and 
retailers veiy frequently sell goods under conditions 
which are indistinguishable from wholesaling The 
modern distinction is between Direct and Indirect 
selling. Direct selling is not necessarily retailing . 
it means that the goods pass directly from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer. In the indirect selling 
method there are links in the chain of distribution 
too numerous to specify. The ground plan of the 
process resembles a fan The goods are sold from 
the factory to wholesalers ; from wholesalers to 
warehousemen ; from warehousemen to retailers, 
and from retailers to the public. There may be 
intermediate links of factors, brokers, agents, 
indenting houses, compradors. Again, the actual 
selling process may be direct or indirect. In 
limited markets the buycr' s will seek out the seller, 
and the employment of skilled salesmen or travellers 
is unnecessary. Under highly competitive condi- 
tions the employment of a large staff of travelleis is 
essential, so that every possible purchaser may be 
reached by personal contact. In selling new pro- 
ducts, especially those which need to have their 
utilities demonstrated, highly-skilled salesmen are 
employed who concentrate their energies on limited 
districts and upon a particular class of persons 

Successive steps of distribution are necessary in 
many trades A boot polish manufacturer could 
not expect to open accounts with or keep in touch 
with fifty or a hundred thousand sellers of his 
product. He sells, therefore, to a wholesale house 


which is in touch with a group of warehousemen, 
and each warehouseman is in touch with his own 
group of retailers. Selling such an article is there- 
fore organised from the top downwards through, 
say, ten wholesalers, a thousand warehousemen, ten 
thousand retailers and a million consumers. The 
wholesaler and warehouseman are efficient and 
economic factors in the distribution process. They 
take the risk of carrying extensive * stocks and 
" carry the credits ” When distribution is through 
agents or brokers there arc no risks involved 1 ' as to 
stock but there is a responsibility for payment. 
There is an old-established tendency for manu- 
facturers to sell only “ through the trade.” A small 
draper, for instance, cannot buy hosiery direct from 
the mill Established trade customs such as these 
arc hard to break, but now that multitudinous com- 
modities arc being branded, trade-marked, and 
advertised to the ultimate consumer, demands for 
such commodities are created which must be sup- 
plied by a modification of established methods. In 
order to maintain the demand for his goods, there- 
fore, a manufacturer builds up an organisation 
which will follow his goods to their destination. 
Ihe manufacturer who only supplies through 
wholesale houses, will advertise to or circularise the 
retail trade. lie will not only inform the retailer 
how and where the goods can be obtained , he will 
also suggest the best methods of selling them to the 
public 

Many large firms have a “ Dealer’s Help ” 
dcp.utrnent which co-operates with the retailer by 
means of booklets, showcards, local advertising, etc. 
Travelling demonstrators arc sometimes employed. 
They do not sell anything, but help the distributor 
by showing him how to sell the goods, and they 
report back to the house on local and general 
conditions affecting sales methods 

Sales Management. The general policy of the 
sales department having been laid down in regard 
to the avenues of distribution, the sales manager 
organises his department for the campaign itself 
If he is going to use more than one avenue of dis- 
tribution, he del ermines the relative importance 
of the different lines , but in all cases an attack is 
made upon the ultimate buyer An intensive 
method which merely places bulk orders of the 
commodity in the wholesaler’s warehouse is not 
enough Hc'must help the wholesaler to sell again 
Many methods have been worked out whereby 
advertising campaigns run parallel with the dis- 
tribution. A complete selling scheme linked up 
with complete distribution involves some kind of 
advertising effort which helps the wholesaler to sell 
to the retailer, and the retailer to the consume* 
The details of this subsidiary effort are in the hand^ 
of the advertisement manager The sales manager 
has much else to do He advises the house as to 
the sale units and as to the inode of packing. Some 
goods arc packed in dozens for'the retailer and in 
grosses for the wholesaler. For foreign trade the 
goods are sometimes packed in tens or hundreds. 
U.oods may be sold by weight or measurement^ 
Sometimes there is no finally fixed unit of weight 
or quantity. Articles for domestic consumption 
are frequently sold in " price-units,” that is, the 
housewife buys the article in sixpenny or shilling 
packets, and the actual quantity or weight may va;y 
fractionally with the price of raw material It is 
much easier tor all concerned, for instance, to 
compensate a rise in the price of c<5coa by putting a 
little less in each packet than it is to add a halfpenny 
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to the selling price. The price-unit has the im- 
mense advantage of simplifying all book-keeping 
processes Under the unit system, the costs of 
production including packing, and the costs of 
distribution, including packaging and transporta- 
tion, are more easily ascertained, controlled and 
recorded. Packing is a factory operation governed 
by the unit procedure Packaging is a function 
of selling. It means putting up the goods in a foim 
in which they will be most acceptable to the buver 
and easily recognised for quality, quantity, and 
price. For factory purposes it may suffice to pack 
an article in cardboard containers, but for selling 
purposes it may be highly desirable 1o offer the 
product in metal or glass receptacles Jam, for 
example, can be packed in waxed cardboard , it 
can also be packed m an ornamental pot which the 
housewife likes to have upon her table The sales 
department is thercfoie ninth concerned with the 
appeaiance of the goods '1 he sales manager also 
selects his field, concentrating oil particular areas 
or upon a particular class of people If lie does not 
know which districts produce the best results, he 
conducts experimental campaigns by way of test 
In fact he tests every element ol his piocedme 
What has just been said applies partuwlaily to 
the sale of units of low price value, when the 1 total 
cost of selling must be kejit at the lowest possible 
point 1 lie procedure is modified if the article is 
of high value and small bulk If a consignment of 
goods weighs a hundredweight and sells for a few 
shillings the expense of approaching buyers m 
isolated districts is piohibitive When the value 
is high and a wholesale older can be dispatched by 
post, theic may be a shop-keeper in eveiv village* 
who might handle the goods '1 he sales manager's 
problem is to introduce his goods to live village 
stoic and to obtain lepeat orders without the use 
of travellers '11ns is accomplished either by a 
complete system of eo-opc ration leaching down 
thiough all the avenues of distnbution, or by a 
system of keeping in tone h with the retailer through 
the post by means ol catalog lies, booklets, follow up 
letters, etc When the price unit is very high 
lelative to the " frequency of consumption," as, for 
instance, in the case of an adding machine, the- only 
salistae tory method of sidling is by means of 
travellers In tins case the principle business ol 
the traveller is to lind out if 1 c* piospect. has any 
leal use for the dew ice If lie has, the ailule wall 
ultimately be sold to him , it lie: has not, tlu> pros- 
pect's name will be struck off the list Sue h a 
traveller has also to be able to give a dmion-dration 
*of the utility of the apparatus lie need not know 
much of its method ol pioduction “Flicrc are, 
however, products of which it is essential for the 
salesman to know many details of the factory pro- 
cess These provide him with selling points - 
detailed arguments which .ire used when needed 
The sales manager often initiates wdiat aie known as 
selling schemes lliese include coupons, window 
displays, prize competitions, demolish ationx, or 
some form of concentrated local advertising which 
will induce the consumer to impure for and buy 
the goods There are also slot lung schemes 
These are methods which offer some special advan- 
tage to the retailer, such as the offer of an additional 
discount if he buys a specified quantity and under- 
takes to display it prominently in his windows 
It may also be* part of the sales manager’s duty to 
endeavour to reduce the work of his travellers to 
a minimum One method is to establish ccntial 


or branch salerooms, so planned and equipped that 
the buyer who conies to towm will find them con- 
venient. In all these activities the sales manager 
aims at creating a demand, increasing his sales, and 
building up a permanent goodwill, 

Co miner rial Travellers. An important part of the 
sales manager’s duty consists m selecting, training, 
stimulating and rewarding his staff of commercial 
travellers Some types of businesses require a 
large stall of tiavelling salesmen, each of whom is 
usually allotted specified territory. Tiavellers are 
almost invariably employed by those warehousemen 
who stock mixed lines of goods The travellers, 
therefore, can e ill upon more than one kind of 
trade They usually c arrv samples 1 f 1 he* samples 
are bulky or numeious it is customary to hue a 
sample loom at a commercial hotel. When the 
tomtory is suburban, travelleis arc: usually pro- 
vided with a vehicle* As salesmen do not stait 
“ on the road,” the sales manage*! either tiams one 
of Ins indoor selling staff for a vac .me \ oi he seeks 
to detach a successful traveller from a nval house 
After a few je.it s’ expel lence a traveller .uquitcs 
what is known as Ins “connection” lie lias 
bee ome known to a boelv of huvcis , he* knows their 
personal c h.uac tenstics, and if he* arrives on one 
of lus journeys representing a new house ho needs 
no intiocliKtion 1 lus valuable asset of ” connec- 
tion ” is, however, liable to be lod to a turn when 
the* traveller leaves 'l lie* sales manage t endeavours 
to attach the connection to the- house lather than 
to allow it to hn onio the* exclusive piojieily of ail 
individual salesman J he* sales man. igei, thneiore, 
makes himself known to the firm’s inoie important 
customers or gets m touch with them thiough 
coiiespondenre lie also insists upon detailed 
lepoi ts from Ins travelling stall as to the in ms ujion 
whom calls arc* made It is only, however, in the 
case* of bad management that any ill leelmg arises 
in the matter of “ connection ” T lie havellor is 
made to icahsc* that the* linn's efforts aie helping 
him, and that he himself, and li is c ounce Iron, are 
more* valuable* to the firm than to anvone else 
When travellers are absent fiom the* office on long 
journeys their daily repents and orders need to be 
handled pronqitly and systematic ally The* traveller 
sends at least two cojnes of his observations , one 
is studied bv the sale's manages, or manages of 
travellers, who issues general instructions bom tune 
to time* lire second coj'y goes to the chief sales 
tleik who sees that the traveller's suggestions in 
rcgai d to Ins customers arc* carried out The clerk 
also records by means of a card index or otherwise, 
all the calls made by the representatives and notes 
on the card any facts likely to a flee t future* negotia- 
tions If a new traveller is sent out on the round 
lie has a fund of information available Not much 
can be said here about the work of the eommeicial 
tiavcller himself. lie needs to know the jiohcy of 
Ins house and everything that he can discover 
about the nature of the goods he sells When 
calling on a new prospect tic,* plans the interview, 
in advance, studies the method of approach, the* 
presentation of his proposition, the demonstration of 
the quality or utility of his goods and at the appro- 
priate moment “clinches” the sale. But only 
experience can teach a salesman how much or how 
little emphasis should be put upon the successive 
steps needed in the selling piotcss Young sales- 
men can gain much knowledge by reading books on 
salesmanship and by studying the technical publica- 
tions pertaining to their lines of trade. 1 he sales 
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manager adds constantly to this knowledge by 
counsel and advice There is not only a regular 
inflow from the travellers in the held, but a regular 
outflow of instruction and information from head- 
q u. liters The chief sales clerk not only has charge 
of flu central selling records, lie sees that all the 
salesmen arc supplied with every scrap of informa- 
tion that may be useful to them, either in handling 
the goods, dealing with customers, oi approaching 
new prospects In large firms theie may be a man 
whose sole duty it is to find new prospc c ts for them 
to call upon J lie chief sale’s clerk also deals with 
complaints, straightens out difficulties, and makes 
adjustments In a large firm these- functions may 
be sub-divided Another branch of this internal 
sales work relates to the c-xtc nsion of c i edits and the 
collection of money due’ thus, there may be a 
“ sanction " de partment which approves all ordeis 
befoie they aie executed \ll the recording 
activities of the clue! c Ink's depul tment aie, hmv- 
evei , not viewed fioin the point of view of the 
.accountant but from the point ot view of promoting 
sales 

Postal Sales. Then’ is no type of business, no 
matte i how “dnect" may be its selling methods, 
that does not r< < cave inepuiies and uiclois thiough 
the post If tins kind of business is nu outage d 
if leads to the foi m.ition of a mail orde i eh partmc nt 
Koi many line s of goods the < ost of selling goods in 
this wav, or at le-ast the e ost ol intiodue ing the m to 
new pio.pecls is i In-.ipei than any other known 
means, espeeiallv it it i> assoc iat<’d with an aclver- 
t ismg pohe v w hie h se -e ks to e in outage’ dir es f oi del s 
lathu th. m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1'( t i t k p 1 1 1 i e s thiough tin’ tiade 
A description ot mail sder methods ]->, however, 
outside’ the scope of this article 

(Se l also )hii. OrdI’ R IUjsim ss, ()k< , \nis \ i ion 
OF ) 

SALESMANSHIP. — In primitive times theie was 
no e list ine turn between lniyeis and sellers Those 
desirous of doing business with eat h other merely 
e xt hanged goods for goods, and mutually mistrusted 
each other. 1 he very first lesson of constitutive 
salesmanship is to abolish fins feeling of mistrust 
entirely, and to 1 opiate it with one ot absolute 
and mutual confidence. 

Disappearance ol Haggling. Until within a tom- 
parativdy recent period, the most obvious element 
m any sale was a prolonged process of haggling 
1 he buyer always assumed that the seller’s pen e 
was twice as mue li as it ought to be , and the sellet 
always assumed that the buyei’s first offer was half 
what he was really willing to pay Nowadays, 
thanks to the codification of commercial processes, 
the element of pine lecedes more and more into the 
background With most commodities, standaids of 
relative values have been fixed. When a merchant 
buys cotton, or corn, or copper, he buys at a price 
fixed by a “market" which individual buyeis or 
sellers can do but little to control A similar thing 
happens when a man buys shaies in a public under- 
taking , he pa\ s for lus share s the amount at w hu li, 
at the time of purchase, they are e parted in the 
“ market " or on the stock exchange 

The mutual confidence between buyer and seller 
is nowadays sc) gieat that the old method of " direc t 
presentation ” of goods often disappears A retailer, 
for example, goes into a merchant’s salesroom and 
gives his order foi the future delivery of goods, of 
which he is merely shown a sample Nay, even the 
sample is often dispensed with, and ordeis are given 
and accepted for the future delivery of goods as 


yet unmanufactured, or of crops as yet ungrown ; 
while the seller reposes an equal degree of con- 
fidence in the buyer in regard to ultimate payment. 
Moieover, a whole body of commercial law has 
ansen from such practices, and even in highly dis- 
puted cases, judge and jury alike accept the 
“ custom ” of particular trades. 

The examples just given belong, perhaps, exclu- 
sively to the higher ranks of business, when the 
mutual confidence between buyer and seller* once 
established is so all-important as to make other 
aspec ts of the " sale ” subsidiar y The value of the 
study of the detail-, of salesmanship becomes more 
self-evident in those transac turns which concern the 
casual buyer, as, for example, in a modem store of 
the “ universal provider ” order 

A Liberal Selling Policy. Here we aie concerned 
both with the < ontrolhng mmd behind the establish- 
ment and with the concha t of the man or woman 
behind the counter whose purpose it is to eifec t the 
a< tual sale. Tla< ing “ lust things first,” let us view 
the art of salesmanship fiom the point of view of 
the propnetor, without whose sele< tive and directive 
influence the work of the best over-the-counter 
salesmen will be unavailing. 

That confidence which, in a transaction, for 
example, between two stockbrokers, takes on an 
aspec t of “ jiersonal honour," in the case of a ief.nl 
stoic, large or small, consolidates itself as “ reputa- 
tion ’’ Ileie the multitudinous “ average buyer " 
comes into c omtnereial lelalionslup with some (often 
anonymous) sellei whose personality may be con- 
cealed behind the dircctoiute of a limited company 
Such a inode of doing business would stem to call 
for greater mistiest than ever , but, as a matter of 
fact, modem salesmanship, in the main, is con- 
ducted upon such sound pi maples, though few may 
stop to analyse them, that, as a geneial rule*, 
the buying public accepts this impel sonal method 
of transacting affairs without demur The; 
“confidence" method, in fact, is to the public 
advantage 

The organisation of many miscellaneous com- 
mercial enter puses under a single root, tends to 
give the public the most clhaent service at the 
lowest possible pine 1 lie modem store, with its 
access to direc t soiuces of supply, and its ability to 
pi ovule for ereiy season of the commeraal year, 
sec in es the advantages ot a steadily emplu\ed and 
consequently reliable stall, the continuous and 
economic use of floor-space, and substantial reduc- 
tions in the cost of distribution Heme goods can 
be stocked and sold undei most favourable condi- 
tions, and the buyer has the benefit of leliablo 
quality, wide vatiety of men handisc, and lessened 
pm e. 

Necessity of Specialisation. Yet theie is no mason 
why the smaller and equally ambitious ic’tailer 
should despair of finding fruitful opportunities 
undei modern conditions 'the gigantic mett opolitan 
store is merely an aggicgalion ot depai t meats, and 
it will be found on examination that eac li depart- 
ment is made to pay by a piocess of intensive 
specialisation The relatively small trader can wm 
success upon precisely the same pi maple, 'i he 
furnituie dealei in a subuiban town cannot hope to 
compete with sue h a firm as Maple's, when lie looks 
at Maple’s as a whole ; but if the suburban tradci, 
instead of being scared by competition, will set him- 
self out to specialise in those lines which he finds 
most profitable, and for which there is a permanent 
local demand, he can in a few years build up an 
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unassailable reputation for quality, efficient service, 
and even lowness of price 

The big London firm c annot, without the sarnfices 
involved in frequent bargain sales, turn oxer its 
entire stock nearly so liequently as can the pro- 
vincial dealer, and a double turnover in a year 
means, of < ourse, doubled profits on the same 
capital. 'I hen, again, the lot al man has countless 
opportunities of getting people into the habit of 
< oming to linn, oppoi turn ties which, unfortunately, 
arc so often lost. One of the fine tioiis of skilled 
salesmanship, for the subuibaii and piovimiul 
trader, is to < ure the shopping m-London impulse. 

One of the sec lets ot the sm < ess of modem riitu- 
pnses is that the bargain < om lnded between seller 
and buyer is regarded as the fulfilment of a mutual 
obligation. If a men hunt weie meiely to open his 
shop, wait foi c ustomeis to enter, and sell to them 
just what they' demanded, oi what lie happened to 
ha\ e in slot k, then, in the 01 dinni < oui se of events 
— no matter how well established the lbm might be 
— the volume of business would diop oil fiom year 
to year. 1 he men hunt, theieforc, has evuy day to 
find new c ustomeis level y effoit must, ot course, 
be made to irtain old connections, but the new 
customer must be t onlinuouslv sought after and 
satisfied, the satisfai tion of each and exeiy buyer 
is the alplia and omega of modem comnuice Ihe 
reader may be lemmded al this point that one of 
the i heapesf \\a\s oi finding new customers is by 
means ot udvei fismg (Sec Advi-k risiNC. ) 

The Customer Always Right. Mr Marshall Field, 
of Chic ago, has hud it down that " the customer is 
a I was s light ", and m causing out this piecept, 
Anna nan store's, almost without exception, xull 
refund a customs's money even for goods which 
have been made to oidei to some spinal design 
Such a policy of genet oils dealing is, of couise, 
a xeiy eltective modi' of cue om aging Inline 
business 

Apait from this gieat concept, that the c ustomci 
is alwaxs to l>e made to feel entnely satislicd, the 
bi oad-x isioned propnetot basis Ins snles-pohi y 
upon ot lie i sound pi m< ipln 1 he Selfi ldge slogan : 

Dependable iiickIkiikIn’ at 1 oudon’s lowest 
pines, always," iepi< stilts two gie.it points of 
ict ul salesman dup - cpiahtv ot goods and iightuc ss 
of pm c lln ,i two points ol pi of i fable* salesmanship 
an, howcxei, so xxide'ly iccogmst'd nowadays as to 
make' fin tin i nicieme umn • c ssai y. 

The Customer Always Welcome. A punuple of 
salesmanship sonn'wlnit new to this side of tile 
Atlantic, is the extension eft a waun, snueie, yet not 
elfusive welcome to every customer. Most West- 
•end houses lnixe xntually abolished the practice of 
having a shopwalker at eveiy door Instead ot the 
old assumption that exeiy woman who ente is a 
draper's shop shall be fenced, before leaving, to 
purchase something, the piactue is now to allow 
customers to rxploie the jnemises xvithout the 
shadow of molestation, and lnfoimation or sugges- 
tion is only proffered on request I lus piocess of 
store-cxploi mg leads natuially to many casual sale s 
that would otheiwise be lost, for the buyer finds 
out for herself the extent and variety of the stoe k , 
and it is all the moie effective when a wuse policy of 
arrangement of the various departments compels a 
•customer to traverse a new or relatively unpopular 
department in the search for goods which are most 
in demand. 

Everything in Season and Reason. Another 
important basis of successful salesmanship which 


lias to come from the proprietor is the provision of, 
and the adequate display of, the light kind of goods 
at the light season. Heie, in England, it is too often 
assumed that everything is either "summeiy " or 
“ xvintery," yet even this assumption is not always 
acted upon The display in many a llond Stieet 
shop xvindow never varies fiom month to month, 
or even fiom year to yeai, in the general chaiactei 
of its "appeal " that it is possible to strike the 
appiopnate seasonal note with advantage to 
receipts is being denumsti ated in many a busy 
stieet 

The Sul c.s man ’s SclT Education. (Mining now 
to the ait of salesmanship as affecting the indi- 
vidual man or woman who deals with 1 1 Hi public 
from behind the countci, the lust gnat pumiple 
to be boi lie in mind is the need of i h.u .u lei c ultiva- 
tion Sound health, i leai xismn, lieedom from 
colom blindness, good healing, and nine ated sped h 
bee from solecisms aie assumed as being indispens- 
able, for they ate desuletata which no intelligent 
employer xvill ovei look x\hcn engaging assistants 
It is to tlu, employe i ’s own inleusl to see that the 
geneial conditions of llic* business do not impair 
such faculties, and the employ ee, on his pail, will 
also do all that lie 1 can to ntnin lus i hysual and 
mental poyveis, foi when th<'v chmmisii lus sal.uy- 
eainmg powei diminishes in piopoiticm In ji.issing, 
it may be pointed out how piofitable it is to inxest 
in the most up-to-date lighting, heating, and venti- 
lating methods, foi buyei s ai e c c i t a inly not at ft a< ted 
to a store notoiious foi its " dim ichgioiis light " in 
yvluc h c oloui s < annot be judged, ma do t In y appie- 
ciatc a chilly shown ocuu in winter, noi a stuffy 
atmospheie in hot weatlui 

Veiy few salesmen aie axvaie to xvliat an extent 
they can uiltixate then own natuial powei s. It is 
quite a common tiling to find a salesman who L 
pessimistic and negative, when he ought to be 
i ontinually optimistic and positive. 'I he c ombination 
of a jccssimistic salesman tiying to serve the needs 
of a positively-minded customei leads to no satis- 
fac toiy result Yet a salesman can, by a combined 
process of obsei vation, icflct tiou, and piactue, 
develop to a gieat degiee of efficiency a group of 
qualifies which make for marked sue < ess A 
definite course of moial self-disc ipline can turn the 
weak-km c-d, tlaccid < anvasscT oi “ tountei-pmiper " 
into an upstanding, positive, and optimistic man, 
able to look the whole- weald m the face, and take 
his pay at the end of the month with a conviction 
of having really earned it 

In regai cl to depot true nt and appeal ante also, 
nine h c an be- done. A standing position is impciativo 
(lining the- act of selling Methods of studying how 
not to depoit oneself ate available in nearly every 
iJntish i c t ail establishment, and th-ie is no estab- 
lishment known to the wntei whete t he salesmen 
or saleswomen can be taken generally as models. 
A salesman who wishes to improve himself in bear- 
ing, etc , should observe and study, hut not neces- 
sarily imitate, the deportment of the performers in 
a good comedy, or take an opportunity to attend 
a sale- by auction where the auctioneer really 
understands his business. 

Commodity-Knowledge. It goes without saying 
that the salesman must cultivate the power of dis- 
cernment of sizes, shapes, textuics, qualities, and 
colours of the goods he handles A good silk sales- 
man, for instance, on looking at loss the street at a 
window display can tell, even at the distance, 
whether a made-up garment is fashioned of Lyons, 
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Swiss, or Japanese silk. An experienced grocer can 
tell in the quickest of glances the difference between 
China, Ceylon, or Indian tea. A hardware salesman, 
travelling with his samples, should be able to know 
the manufacturers and qualities of rival goods 
stocked by his customer. The writer in conver- 
sation with a man in the biscuit trade found that 
he knew the names, qualities, flavours, and prices 
not only of every biscuit made by his firm, but also 
those of all the big turns with whom he was in com- 
petition A man whose business it was to sell steel 
girders devised a system of mnemonics by which he 
could identity the form and dimensions and weight- 
resisting powers of a long line of stock sizes. A good 
china salesman could tell whether an ornamental 
vase came horn Staffordshire, Devonshire, Paris, or 
Vienna, and could often name the actual factory 
without looking at the pottei's inaik A man in the 
coin trade stated, without hesitation, the value of 
fifty chit ci cut kinds of giain A traveller for a house 
which handled brushes and combs, hair ornaments, 
perfumes, and a host of i elated mcichandise, so 
trained his memory that he had no need to enter 
up outers m the buyer’s presence, a point, of c ouise, 
which saved time, and enabled the salesman to give 
his whole attention to the act of sale 

Needless to say, qualities such as those enume- 
rated enable a salesman to command a high salary, 
and it is from men such as these that managerial 
positions are filled With these should be studied 
that most last mating of all studies- human nature 
A salesman should know at a glance the general 
character, edu< alion, and soi lal status of any buyer. 

Selecting the Specific Truth. The fum in general 
and the salesman in paituular need to understand 
what has been called the " law of generous impulse ” 
'this law 1 eq uucs the* seller to select the specific truth 
about the goods which are the subject of demonstra- 
tion The salesman's sole objec t is to create a feeling 
of entire satisfaction in the mind of the customer, 
and to accomplish this desnable end, the cntnal 
faculty of the buyer should not be unduly aroused. 
The cultivation ot, indeed, broad views and generous 
impulses on the part of the seller pi collide the 
justification of expressing by word or act the whole 
plain truth about commodities, unless the reason 
foi a complete expression be good and the necessity 
leal. 1 he specific, truth about a cheap gaiment, foi 
example, may be that it is cut in the latest style, and 
the buyer need not be made to feel dissatisfied 
theiewith because the cloth is not ot the best 
quality, noi the finish and workmanship beyond 
compare 

This process of selecting the specific truth is 
particularly applicable with icgard to all articles 
of the cheaper grade The practice of describing 
margatine as * overweight,” or in some cases as 
” double-weight,” enables a poor but proud-minded 
woman to be served with what she wants without 
evoking the real but unreasoning prejudice against 
butter-substitutes. This and other such cases in- 
volve acts of courtesy which make sales easier than 
they would othciwise bo 

The salesman’s gcncial knowledge of the com- 
modities he handles must be backed up with “ stock 
knowledge” as well. lie should study the firm’s 
daily or weekly advertising, and be able to answer 
all reasonable questions theicon. lie should be 
familiar in detail with all articles stocked in his own 
department, and, on broad lines, with the entire 
range of articles handled in other departments. The 
salesman who ” doesn’t know,” or who will not 


take the trouble to direct an inquirer for other goods 
to the likeliest department, is not the sort of man 
who is able to impress a customer with his intelli- 
gence ; and when such ignorance involves brusque- 
ness or downright discourtesy, the reputation of the 
firm suffers irremediably. 

“ The Approach.” In regard to methods of 
” approach,' whether on the part of ^ salesman 
behind the counter or of a traveller upon the road, 
good manners and a good address are assigned. 
The neivous and diffident salesman must learn 
poise and self-< onfidence : the officious and over- 
bearing must cultivate refinement and self-dis- 
cipline. The salesman must create a good impres- 
sion from the very first word and action, and this 
is made a cardinal point in the modem lnstiuction 
room. Hie waiteis at fiist-class hotels and restau- 
lants are, almost without exception, past masters of 
the art of “ appioach,” and their polite manners, 
suggestive methods, and watchful attention can be 
studied with advantage. It is equally important to 
” leave a good impression behind.” In a word, the 
salesman must realise that gentlemanhncss, natural 
or acquired, is an indispensable personal asset. 

One of the secrets of a good ” approach ” is to 
isolate the customer. The young grocci’s assistant 
who, when beginning to serve a woman w’ho was a 
regular cash customer, left her without a word of 
apology to address a ” carriage lady,” did incalcul- 
able harm to his firm, leather should it be assumed, 
that every buyer has a carriage waiting at the door. 
Any attempt to serve more than one customer at 
a tune, except in exceptional circumstances which 
the customer herself should be made to understand, 
as, for instance, dunng the lunch hour, makes for 
diminished sales and frequent disappointment. 

After isolating the customer, it is linpoi tant to 
isolate the goods. This method is most successfully 
practised in some boot and shoe shops, where in 
place of the usual bootmaker's method of piling 
up boxes and footwear all around the buyer upon 
the floor, only one boot, or, at the most, tv\o, for 
cornpanson, are shown at a time 

Securing Attention. The salesman must likewise 
secure the whole attention of lus customer Polite 
lefcrcmes to the weather or an appreciative word 
addressed to a customer's child or dog are quite in 
order by way of introductory conversation , but 
once the custodier has cxpiesscd a spe< die w r ant, no 
word or action should divei t attention to other 
topics. Moreover, the goods should be prochu ed and 
displayed at the eailn,‘st possible moment. A 
woman inqumng vaguely foi dress material should 
at orn e be showm something calculated to please her ; 
and thoie.it is unwise to spend time over a pre* 
liminary cross-examination concerning the quality, 
colour, or price desired. In a word, the demonstra- 
tion must follow tile " approach ” at the earliest 
possible moment. % 

A diffident salesman can learn much from studying 
and analysing the methods of public speakers. 
When a speaker docs not secure the whole attention 
of his audience, and the people in the front row 
begin to chatter, and those in back seats fall asleep, 
it is not the fault of the audience. In such a case, 
observation will show that the speaker is, or has 
become, negative, or that he has allowed the audience 
to become positive. 

The salesman must learn how to be positive with 
a customer. He must, from the first, take command 
of the situation. Unfailing courtesy, prompt de- 
monstration, instant appreciation of the customer’s 
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point of view, are all helpful here ; but the 
real secret of gaining and holding on to a customer’s 
attention involves a species of hypnotism, or what 
is called “ suggestive salesmanship.” This power is 
based in the last analysis, not upon any adventitious 
cirgumstance of time or place, but upon the per* 
sonal character of the seller. This personal character 
must be cultivated and strengthened if the art of 
salesmanship is to be practised effectively. 

It Jiappens, of course, that customers themselves 
are occasionally positive, but a little quiet study of 
individual cases will always reveal some dire*, tion in 
which the customer is negative. A buyer's sense of 
quality, for example, might be so positive as to be 
unassailable ; but at t lie same time she may be 
weak and open to suggestion m regard to what is 
beautiful. In such a case the salesman shows his 
skill, servos his house, ami at the same time ulti- 
mately satisfies the customer by finding the key 
which strikes the sympathetic i hord 

It is beyond the scope of this aitule to <lo more 
than suggest the value of the study of physiognomy 
and character-reading in salesmanship ; but it may 
be said that anyone can leain to tell at a glance 
whether a buyer is to be appealed to mainly along 
the intellectual or the emotional avenues In cases 
of doubt or even-balance, the salesman, in arranging 
the order of presenting his selling points (or, may 
be, talking points), appeals alternately and rapidly 
to the mind and the feelings This is the method 
of the good preacher. Alter a little swaying back- 
ward and forward, the salesman will find out the 
customer's real mental or emotional attitude, and 
once this has been discovered the other end of the 
attack should be abandoned. A c ustomei’s “ reflec- 
tive period ” should be cut down to the bi iciest 
possible extent ; and then, by a piocess of aifn ma- 
tron, intensification, and ieiteration, the sale should 
be firmly but politely dosed 

it has been one of the aims of this article, witlun 
the limits imposed by the written word, to lllustiate 
by the method of presenting the aiguments, the 
particular lines upon whi< V selling arguments them- 
selves should be developed Proceed always from 
the general to the particular ; appeal alternately to 
the mind and the emotions; seek to convnn e the 
understanding, endeavour to influence the wall; 
arrange the selling or talking points m an intelligible 
and cumulative sequent e; dwell preferably on the 
good points of tlie matter in hand, and only refer to 
the inferior by way of contrast more or less violent ; 
let a statement evoke interest without opposition , 
never allow an induced emotional shock to out- 
weigh the selling attack , be positive . be affirma- 
tive even to t h* point <>f assci tivene^ , intensify 
the aiguments by linking them up with an easy 
association of ideas ; and reiterate all the important 
points. When the piocess fails in individual cases, 
make sure that die cause of the failure was beyond 
control. 

To sum up the elements of salesmanship, that is, 
the art of promoting maximum sales with the 
maximum amount of mutual satisfaction : Sales- 
manship can be learnt; the salesman can make 
himself progressively more efficient ; behind the 
successful sale must be a wcll-thouglit-out sales 
policy ; and behind the skilled salesman must be 
developed strength of character. Commodity- 
knowledge, stock-knowledge, human nature-know- 
ledge are airing the more important parts of the 
salesman’s equipment ; and, above all, there must 
be a recognition that fine salesmanship is an honour- 


able occupation, well worthy of being accepted as 
a life career, and one which entitles the salesman 
to a definite social status among his fellows, and to 
satisfactory and substantial rewards 

SALE WARRANT. — This is a warrant which is 
issued along with a weight note (q v ) when goods 
are sold for paynient by a deposit at the time of 
sale, and the balance by a prompt date, which 
warrant is exchanged for the actual wan ant for 
the goods as soon as the balame of the purchase 
money has been paid. 

SAL1CIN. — A glucoside obt mied fiom the bark 
of willows and poplars It appeals in commerce as 
a colourless and bitter crystalline powdei, useful in 
medicine as a remedy for iheumatism, as an anti- 
septic, and as a substitute for quinine Suhcin may 
also be prepared arUfiually. Its chemical symbol is 
CjjIInO? 

SALICYLIC ACID.— -A white crystalline solid, 
with a sweetish, but rather disagreeable, taste. It 
is easily soluble in hot water, and is used, either m 
the foim of its glucoside salicin (qv.), or in the 
form of one of its compounds, as a powerful anti- 
septic, and as a specific for iheumatic fever. In the 
latter case it is administered internally, but care 
must be taken not to ex< cod the presmbed dose. 
Its chemical symbol is C 7 ll«Oi 

SALMON. — A large, chon e fish of the same family 
as the trout The riveis of Untain have long been 
noted for their salmon lishenes, whi< h .ire, however, 
declining in importance The London markets are 
supplied pi inu pally by Scotland, and to a certain 
extent by Ireland and hngland , but there arc also 
laige importations from Norway, Iceland, and, 
moie recently, from the Pacific coast of Noith 
America, especially fiom Bntish Columbia, which 
does an cnonnous expoit trade in the canned fish. 

SAL PRUNELLA. — Fused nitrate of potash. It 
is generally met with in the form of round cakes or 
balls, which arc used in the preparation of gun- 
powder and for othci chemnal pin poses. Its 
chemical symbol is KNO$ 

SALSIFY. — A plant common throughout Europe, 
and cultivated for the sake of its edible root, some- 
what like asparagus in flavour. It is sometimes 
known as the oyster-plant, as an oystei-like taste 
may be imparted to it by a special mode of 
preparation 

SALT. — The well-known seasoning, chloride of 
sodium, generally called common salt to distinguish 
it from the numerous vancties of chemical salts. 
It occurs in sea-water, in brine spiings, and in a 
solid form as rock-salt. The supply of many Con- 
tinental countries is largely obtained by the evapora- 
tion of sca-watei. 1 he method adopted in the case 
of the brine springs of Cheshne is to bung the salt 
to the surface by pumping, and then to boil it down. 
The finest table salt is the result of rapid boiling in 
small pans, while the coarser \niietics, suitable for 
cunng, etc., are obtained by slow boiling in large 
pans, the coarseness increasing as the temperature 
is lowered. Bay salt, which was originally obtained 
from sea-water, is now one of the products of brine 
by this slow process. Rock salt is found in Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, and Lancashire ; but the largest 
deposits are those at Wiehczka, in Galicia. There 
are also deposits at Stassfurt, in Germany, in the 
United States, and in the Punjab. This rock salt 
is of a brownish colour, owing to the presence of 
peroxide of iron and other impurities. It therefore 
requires special treatment before it is fit for general 
use. It is usually obtained by quarrying. Salt 
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is a necessary ingredient of human food, and is 
invaluable in a variety of ways. It is used as a pre- 
servative, for filling the pipes of freezing machines, 
and in the manufacture of soda, hydrochloric acid, 
soap, and other compounds. Medicinally, it acts as 
an emetic. Its chemical symbol is NaCl. 

SALT CAKE. — An impure sulphate of soda, 
obtained as a by-pioduct in the manufacture of 
hydro* hloric and It is also known as nitre cake 
SALTPETRE, — (See Nitre ) 

SALT, SPIRITS OF. — (See Hydrochloric Acid ) 
SALVADOR.— Salvador, or San Salvador, the 
smallest Central Ament an republic, has a toast 
line only on the Pacific Its area is 7.225 squaie 
miles, and its population is slightly over 1,000,00(1. 
The tountry is mountainous, but has a nairow 
Pat 1 fie (oast plain, bom which rises a mountain 
ndge with voh antics 'reat lung heights of 7,000 feet. 

Agriculture and mining are the principal 
occupations of the inhabitants The thief 
agricultural product is t olfee , other products 
intitule indigo, balsam, and sugar Bold and silver 
mining operations aie earned on by Salvadorian, 
United States, and Bntish companies. There is 
railway connection between San Salvador, the 
capital, and Atajutla and Santa 'let la 'l he chief 
exports aie coffee, indigo, balsam, gold, silver, and 
sugar; and the thief imports aie cotton anti silk 
goods, drugs, flour, anti haidwaie Trade is chiefly 
with the United States, (heat Britain and France 
The chief trade t on lies are San Salvador (65,000), 
the capital, with La Libcrtad (its poit), Acajutla, 
Tnumfo, and La Union (small potts), Santa Ana, 
San Miguel, ami San Vicente 

Mails are despatched to Salvador by various 
routes, and there is communication about twice a 
week. Sail Salvador is 5,700 miles distant from 
London, and the time of transit is about twenty-one 
days 

For map, see Central America 
SALVAGE. — The word “ salvage " is used in two 
senses: it sometime -> means the property which is 
saved fiorri a winked vessel, and frequently has 
this meaning among lnsmers and in msmance , but 
in Admnalty, and generally in the law merchant, it 
means the compensation wlm h is earned by per- 
sons who vohintaiilv assist in saving a ship or her 
cargo tiom penl A salvor may be defined to be 
one who assists a vessel in distress, acting at the 
time as a volunteer, and not undei any eontiact or 
duty which binds lain to that paiticular service. 
Salvage is not claimable in every < use in which 
work and labour are done about the ptesei v ation of 
a ship and cargo ; theie must, usually, in older to 
support a claim fot salvage, be skill and eutei prise 
on the part of the salvois, and penl with respect to 
the property savVd thus, il the sei vices icndeied 
to a vessel not disabled ot m distress do not exceed 
the ordinary assist, nice which is lendeied by a 
towing ship, no salvage can be claimed If, how- 
ever, a steamer lenders assistance to a disabled 
vessel by towing, she may be entitled to salvage ; 
and a service wlm h commences as a mere towage 
service may, if new cue umstances arise, become a 
salvage seivice. The tcmvcision of towage into 
salvage service depends on the circumstances of 
each particular case, and the courts watch with 
jealousy the conduct of steam tugs, in cases ot this 
description, in order to see that the inci eased 
danger fiom which the ship may have been rescued 
was not attributable to the fault of the tug. 

Salvage is due to those who capture royal fish 


near the coasts of England. Useful services of any 
kind rendered to a vessel or her cargo in danger of 
loss or damage may entitle those who render them 
to salvage reward. Persons bringing a derelict ship, 
or goods belonging to her, into port, laming a sunken 
sluj), securing wreck, or protecting the caigo of a 
stianded vessel by transhipping it, or removing it 
to a place of safety, may be entitled Jo salvage. 
The supplying of manners to a ship without a crew 
competent to manage her, the furnishing oj an 
anchor and < ham in boisterous weather to a ship at 
sea which has slipped her anchor, the t rescuing of a 
ship from the penl of impending collision, the 
assisting to extinguish a hre on board a slap, are all 
acts which may constitute salvage services. 

Although it commonly happens that in rescuing 
propei ty from danget the salvois necessarily expose 
themselves to pci il, yet work involving no extra- 
ordinary exertion, entcrpusc, or risk may constitute 
a salvage servic e ; but where usk is inc uited by (he 
salvors, that circumstance is most mateiial with 
reference to the question of the amount of the 
reward As a general rule, a mere attempt to save 
lives oi property, however meritorious, or whatever 
degree of usk or danger may have been incurred, if 
unsuccessful, furnishes no title to a salvage icward ; 
salvage is a reward for benefits actually confeircd, 
not for a service attempted to be icndeied But 
poisons may be entitled to a rewaid pto tanto for 
pei forming part of a salvage service, though others 
may complete it , as m the case of poisons rendering 
needful assistance to a stianded ship which is sub- 
sequently towed olt by a steamei And a person 
who lontiibutes in any way to a successful result is 
not to be depuved of his levvaid simply bec ause his 
effoits standing alone would have been unavailing 

It pait of a crew leave' their ship and go on board 
another to save it, and thereby acquire a salvage 
claim, the rest, who remain, share in this claim. 
Not equally, hovvevei , for then el. uni rests mainly 
on the mcieased labour., exposme, oi ptnl which falls 
on them If they weie as willing to go as those who 
went, then they are entitled to mole, in proportion, 
than if they hung b<u k, and they who actually per- 
foi med the service were the' onlv ones ieadv to make 
the* elfort or encounter the penl 

A pilot is not geneially entitled to salvage for his 
sei vices in rescuing the vessel from a danger which 
happens while lus duty as pilot continues; but 
wheie a vessel is in a position of exceptional dangci, 
a pilot is not bound to go on board hi i for mere 
pilotage rewaid Hie question whether assistance 
given by a pilot undei exceptional circumstances is 
to be regaidcd as a salvage sc i vice or not lias been 
said to depend, in the absence ot cxpiess agreement, 
upon what kind of agreement may be burly pre- 
sumed A pilot may be entitled to an extia rewaid, 
which may have the \ haiat ter of salvage, by using 
his boat to tow the vessel which, 's being piloted. 
A tug undei conti act to tow another slap may 
become entitled to salvage icward il her towage 
becomes salvage. 

Poisons acting m an official capacity have no 
right to salvage toward for servic es lendered strictly 
within the limits of their duty If. however, they 
go beyond the limits of their olliiial duty in giving 
extraoi diinuy assistance, they aie entitled to be 
considered as salvors. Officers of the coastguard 
and their men have vauous duties in respect of 
wrecks and casualties at sea imposed upon them by 
statute and by the institutions issued by the Board 
of Trade '1 here are special provisions with reference 
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to their remuneration for these services, and for 
such services they are not entitled to claim more 
than the appointed lees ; but il they ini ur nsk or 
undertake labour beyond the scope of the duties 
committed to them— if they actually put out to sea, 
and with risk and eliuit save lues or propeity from 
a wieiked vessel— they mav be entitled to salvage 
in the same manner and to the same extent as other 
salvois 1 he olfuial re<ei\ei of wink can ne\er be 
entitled to salvage in respect of " wreck," because 
it is his special duty to use his utmost exertions to 
save and ptote< t win k 

Salvage bv the King’s ships is specially dealt with 
by the Merchant Shipping Act No claim can be 
made foi any loss, damage, 01 nsk to a lung’s 
ship or her equipment, 01 the use ol any stoies or 
articles belonging to the Crown supplied for those 
services, and no claim by the commander oi ciew 
ot a King’s ship is to be fondly adjudicated on 
except by the consult of the Adinnalty 

Although tlieie is a genu d obligation upon the 
otfueis and crew ot King’s ships to assist .ill vessels 
in distress, yet the') aie allowed to claim salvage 
rewaid for salvage services i endued by them , but 
the c ourt will not ic c ognise salvage sei vices rendered 
by pei sons of tins class unless they aie of an 
important and mentoiious clnuacler 

No claim foi life salvage is maintainable unless 
there is property saved against which that claim 
can be enforced, and such a claim can only be 
satisfied out of that piopertv. It a slop to which 
life salvage* has been 1 endue cl is sunk and alter- 
waids laisc'd, and hci value, when iaiscd, is less 
than the expense 1 ol i .using her, although her 
owners have movered her full value m an action 
against the ship which sunk liei, thue is no res 
liable to the claim If the ship is saved and the 1 
cargo is lost, life salvage 1 is it'covuable from the 
shipowner , i! the c.ugo is saved and tlu- ship lost, 
the caigo ovviu'i only is liable foi it 

1 he* jutisdn tion with iigud to salvage is now 
vested m t he Ad mn ulty 1 >iv lsion of the 1 High Com t 
of Justice I he* salvor e an e-i hu • c !us c hum lo c om- 
pensalion hv means of an est m vntiie of his maii- 
tnne hen, upon the thing saved A salvor may pio- 
c ced in Admualty utlici against the sliq> (in mu) 
oi against the- ovvm i (in personam), whcthei tlieie is 
a salvage aguunuit oi not, and an actum in 
personam lies against the owneis of a sal\e«l ship, 
although the pi op* i tv m such ship lias been hans- 
fciiLcl to cither pel, c>ns m whose hands it is not 
Mibjc 1 ' f to a mat il ime In n # balv age, m i c spec t of t he 
pi eserval ion ol hie, when juvable by the owneis of 
the vessel, is pa\able in pilot it y to all othu - laims 
*foi salvage 1 Disputes as to the ainount^of salvage 1 , 
whether of hte <u pioputy, atnl whether nndned 
within oi without the United Kingdom, atising 
between the salvoi and the 1 owneis of any vessel, 
cargo, apparel, oi vvieck, if not settled by agree- 
ment, aibitiation, or otherwise, aie determined 
summarily (i e , in a < ounly < ouit having Admiralty 
jurisdiction) in the following cases, namely : (a) In 
any case where the', patties to the dispute consult ; 
(6) in any case where the value of the property 
saved does not exceed /l, 000, (c) in any case 
where the amount churned does not exceed in Great 
^Britain ^300, and in Ii eland y'200 

Ihe amount of the salvage allowed in any case is 
determined by the court, having regard to the 
extent, nature^ and eifec t of the services tendered, 
and the ment and sacrifice of the persons rendcung 
them. Generally, the basis of salved value, on wluch 


salvage is awarded, is that of the ship or cargo 
when it has been brought to a position of safety; 
but circumstances may altei this 

No salvage can be claimed bv pel sons through 
whose fault the propeity was originally placed in 
jeopardy. When the salving ship has suffered 
damage m rendcung the services, and the value of 
the propeity saved is ample* not onlv to defray the 
loss sustained by the salvois, in addition to a pioper 
sum for the services of those bv whose pusonal 
exertions the services have been lendeied, but also 
to leave a substantial smplus for tin* owner of the 
ptopeity saved, a sum will be nw.mled to the owmer 
of the salving ship Millie u nt to c ov u the ,n f u.d loss, 
and to ailoid also an adeejuate rewaid to linn for 
the* services rendered by the ship ('oinpensation 
will be awai ded to oi dinai y fishing mh.u ks and other 
v essels foi detention W hci e a steam \ ess< 1 can) ing 
mails and passengers deviatc-s to pufoim salvage 
sei v u es, a hbc i al c ompensation will be giv c n lor the 
loss occasioned by the* delay. The coiut is always 
incliiu'd to giant high i eimitiei al mn when the 
efficiency of the scivins has lx en inu eased by the 
use 1 of valuable* piopeity Steam vessels ate always 
considc’icd as entitled to a veiy liberal lewaid, not 
only because* seivues icndeied by a costl) instill- 
me ntnlilv should be highly paid foi , but lux ,un* the 
nafuie ol flic* Help steam vessels iendu is usually 
of the most etlectual kind. A lewaid equal to one- 
halt the value* of the 1 pioperty salved, attei the 
expense's of tla* salvors have been deducted, may 
be said to be the highest amount awarded, except 
in cases of the most exceptional and exti aoi dinary 
chat.ictei ; but between this and the lowest kind of 
salvage i ennmei ation, ineie* payment tot common 
labom , the degiecs aie minute 

If the; pei sons lust engaged in peifomimg the 
salv.ige sei vices aie; not able unaided to icscuo the 
pi ( M >ei ty, oi a i c* not able to do so with c cm faulty and 
facility, they an; guilty of misconduct if they place 
any obstacles in flic* way of persons who can lender 
moi c* i ifec tual assistant e, and six h nusc onduc t may 
t educe or altogether liar t Ik i r claim to salvage So 
long ns the master of a ship lemams in command, 
salvois have no light to act upon tlun own judg- 
ment as to whether oi not there is need foi fru flier 
assistaiu e. 

The following persons may claim any appoition- 
mc nt of the salv.ige award: Shipowners, m.istcrs, 
oflucis and <iew, j>asscngeis, sepai.ite sets of 
salvois Wlieie some of the salvors aie ol supeiior 
station and capacity, and command and duccl tlie 
services of the otheis, they me entitled to a lnigcr 
shaie than those who ad simply in pursuance of 
their oideis. If the salv mg v esse 1 has lux n exposed 
to risk, that will add to the chum of the owners 
in proportion, in some degree .u least, to the 
nature of the nsk and the value of the propeity 
exposed to the risk, if the 1 mnder and new have 
undergone great exertion and have inclined per- 
sonal danger, that will add to their < hum. When 
the exertions of seveial sets of salvors have con- 
tributed to the ultimate success, the court will 
apportion the reward amongst Ihem avoiding to 
then respective services. Where one set of persons 
engage in salvage services, ami another set ot per- 
sons afterwanls join them, the couit, before awai cl- 
ing any portion of the salvage to other pei sons who 
interfere with them, will generally lcxjmie to be 
satisfied that the interference was mxessaiy, or at 
least that it was not without beneficial consequences 
to the owners of the propu ty. Pei sons hi e not entitled 
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to reward by interfering without reasonable cause 
in a salvage service in which others are already 
engaged. The master generally obtains a special 
apportionment, but the amount depends on the 
extent of responsibility which he assumes in render- 
ing the service. Officers and men of the Royal Navy 
share according to the Naval Prize Proclamation in 
force at the time; but the Admiralty Court can 
distribute among them, and the proclamation only 
applies where thcie has been no apportionment by 
a competent court 

SALVAGE LOSS. — A term used in marine 
insurance (qv) to indicate the loss settled by the 
underwriters (qv) after a certain sum representing 
the value of the goods salved has been deducted 
from the amount tor which the goods were insured 
SAL VOLATILE.— The common smelling-salts of 
commerce. It is a strongly caustic liquid, con- 
sisting of a solution of carbonate of ammonium 
i nixed with ammonia, and a distillate of dilute 
alcohol with oils of nutmeg and lemon. Sal volatile 
is the common remedy for faintness, dyspepsia, 
etc. It is also known as aromatic spirit of ammonia 

SAMPLE . — A selection or small portion taken 
from the bulk of goods, wares, or merchandise, to 
show the quality of the whole. 

Goods are very frequently sold by sample, i e , 
the vendoi exhibits a selection of his wares and 
the purchaser cnteis into a contract to buv on the 
basis that the goods supplied shall be of the same 
character and quality as the sample produced 
The law on the subject is now contained in the Sale 
of Goods Ac t, 1893, by whn h it is enacted that in the 
case ot a sale by sample, there is an implied condition 
(a) that tfic bulk shall correspond with the sample 
in quality , (b) that the buyer shall have a reason- 
able opportunity of comparing the bulk with the 
sample , and (r) that the goods shall be free from 
any defect rendering them unmerchantable, which 
would not be apparent on reasonable examination 
of the sample. 

When there is a contrac t of sale by sample and 
dose i lption, it is not sufficient that the bulk of the 
goods shall correspond , with the sample if the 
goods themselves do nofalso correspond with the 
description. (See Sale of Goods.) 

SAMPLING.- (See E xtort 1 kade.Organisaiion 

OF ) 

SAMPLING ORDER. — This is a document 
issued by any person who has goods stored at 
dock warehouses giving an authority to the ware- 
house-keeper to deliver samples to an applicant 
for the same 

SANDALWOOD. — The flagrant yellowish wood 
of several species of S antalum, growing in the Hast 
Indies, ancl n ( i India, where it is burned as an 
incense. It is close and fine-grained, ancl is much 
prized in cabinet-making and carving. In England 
and France an oil is distilled from the roots of the 
plant, which is used in pei turnery and in the 
manufacture of a varnish, which is applied in the 
preparation of imitation sandal wood. 

SANDAItAtTI. — A buttle, yellowish resin, 
obtained from the Calhtns quadnvalvis of Morocco 
and other parts of Noith Africa It somewhat 
resembles mastic (qv), and is used in the pre- 
paration of varnishes. It is imported^ from 
Mogador. 

SAN DOMINGO, OR SANTO DOMINGO.— (See 
Haiti.1 

SAN MARINO.— S an Marino is a smalFindepen- 
dent republic in the north-east of Italy," its area 


being 33 square miles and its population about 
12,000. It is under Italian protection, and is sur- 
rounded by Italian territory. Its capital is San 
Marino (1,500). Wine, cattle, and stone are the 
chief exports. 

For map, see Italy. 

SAN SALVADOR.— (See Salvador ) 

SANS COM PTE DE RET0UR.— This 4 s a French 
phrase winch signifies that in the event of the 
non-payment of a bill of exchange, the holder, may 
draw a bill on the previous holder for the amount 
of the same and for the charges incurred 

SANS FRAIS. — The French expression signifying 
“without expense." Its general English foim is 
“ incur no expense." When the indorser of a bill 
of exchange or a promissory note adds these words 
to his signature, using either the English or the 
French mode of expression, he indicates that no 
expenses are to be incurred on his (the indorser's) 
account m respect of the bill. A restriction of 
this kind binds only the person who uses it, and 
docs not affect the other indorsers. 

SANS RECOURS.— The French equivalent for 
“without recourse” (qv), sometimes added to a 
signature upon a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note by which an indorser negatives his own 
personal responsibility upon the instrument. 

SAPPAN WOOD. — Tlie wood of an Indian tree, 
the Ccesalpima Sappan It is the source of a red 
dye used in calico printing. 

SAPPHIRE. — A precious, transparent variety of 
corundum (/ v ), distinguished by its brilliancy and 
its beautiful blue colour, which is due to the pre- 
sence of minute quantities of foreign matter. The 
finest stones arc a bright “ cornflower " blue. 
They arc obtained from Siam, Ceylon, and Burmah. 
Inferior varieties have been found in Borneo, 
Australia, the United States, and in Bohemia. 
The ruby (qv) belongs to the same mineral 
species 

SAPUCAIA NUTS. — The oval seeds or nuts 
obtained from the large, urn-shaped fruit of a 
Brazilian tree, the Lccythis zabuca]o They are 
found enclosed in the case-like fimt in much the 
same way as Biazd nuts (qv ), but their flavour is 
finer, and they yield a valuable oil. They are 
exported from Para. 

SARAWAK,— (See Borneo) 

SARDINE. — A favounte hors d'atuvre. It is a 
small fish of the herring family, closely resembling 
the pilchard (qv). Indeed, it is maintained that 
“ sardine " is simply a. name used commercially 
for young pilchards The fish is plentiful in the 
Mcditei rancan, and owes its name to the island of 
Sardinia. -The most important fisheries aie, how- 
ever, carried on off the French coast, and the 
tinning of sardines is one of the chief industries of 
Brittany. The pilchards found abundantly off the 
Cornish coast arc either salted for exportation to 
Southern Europe, or preserved in oil in the same 
way as the sardines of France. 

SAR0K0WAJA. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Russia ) 

SARSAPARILLA. — The bitter dried roots of 
ceitain evergreen shrubs of tropical America belong- 
ing to the order Smilax, from which a decoction is 
made, used in medicine as a tonic. The value of thq 
drug is, however, open to question. 

SASCHEN. — (See Foreign Weights and 

Measures — Russia ) 

SASSAFRAS. — A North American tree of the 
laurel order, with an aromatic bark. It yields a 
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volatile oil of some medicinal value in diseases of 
the skin. 

SATIN. — A smooth fabric with a lustrous surface. 
It consists of closely woven silk, and is used for 
high-class garments, linings, trimmings, etc. The 
manufacture is now carried on in England, but the 
best satin is imported from Lyons. Satinet and 
sateen are cotton fabncs woven in the same way as 
satin, and possessing the same shining surface. 

SATIN WOOD. — A valuable and beautiful wood 
of light coloui obtained fiom two fiopical trees 
one of which is found in Southern India, and used 
there for building pm poses, while the other grows 
m the West Indies. Satin wood owes its name to 
its smooth, lustrous surface. It is prized bv cabinet 
makers, and is much used for inlajing and other 
ornamental purposes, as well as for panelling cabins 
on board ship, 

SAUSAGES. — Chopped meats of various sorts, 
mixed with flour or bread and seasoning, and 
packed in gut skins of different lengths Before the 
uur, this countiy imported largo numbeis of 
sausages from Germany, and Bologna, in Italy. 
The skins used m then pioduction aie supplied by 
Australia 

SAUTEKNE. — A delicate white wine made in the 
Bordeaux distik t, from a species of over-ripe grape. 
A similar wine is now produced in California 

SAVIN. — The Jumperus Sabina, a shrub of 
Southern Europe, and the oil obtained from it. 
The latter is used in pharmacy in the preparation 
of an ointment, and is sometimes administered 
internally as a diuretic, but care is required in its use. 

SAVINGS DANK.— There are many varieties of 
savings banks — even niunu ipal savings bunks 
where a municipality takes deposits and pays its 
depositors interest The savings banks tieated of 
in this article are those where the State lias 
assumed a speual position m regard to such banks. 
But there will be excluded theiefiom those estab- 
lished for certain classes of people only and not lor 
the general public dims there are mildaiy savings 
banks, naval savings bmius, and railway savings 
banks nndei particular Acts of Parliament, d lie 
banks vvhn h may be described generally as savings 
banks ate those that tome under (1) the Trustee 
Savings Rinks Acts from 1863 (26 and 27 Vn 
i 87) to R04 (4 Edw VII c 8j ; and (2) the 
Post Office Savings Banks, established fust in 1861 
by the Post Office Savings Bank Ait of th.it year 
(24 and 25 \ k c 1 1), with subsequent emit Grunts. 
The Post Office Savings ♦tanks aie also within the 
Act of 1863 in many respects, as the Postmaster- 
General was tmpowered m 1887 to apply its pio- 
visions to them , and fiom 1880 to 1004 then* lias 
been a series of Savings Banks Aits applying to 
both classes of banks. 

I. Trustee Savings Banks. These aie so-called 
because the savings bank system began about a 
century ago with banks managed by local trustees, 
who took the responsibility of accepting and invest- 
ing deposits ; the State in those early clays assuming 
no responsibility. But in 1817 the Commissioners 
for the National Debt were empowered to receive 
thefundsof Trustee Savings Banks, and pay interest 
thereon at the rate of £2 1 5 > per cent, per annum. 
The Government thus becoming their bankers, 
trustees were relieved of anxiety as to the safety 
of their investments ; but th s docs not imply that 
the Government is liable to the depositors for the 
money deposited ; and the Trustee Savings Bank 
is forbidden to use any title which implies that the 


Government is responsible. Yet alike for the 
Trustee Savings Banks and Post Office Savings 
Banks by Acts of 1861 for the latter and 1904 for 
the former, if theie should be a deficiency of the 
capital fund invested to meet the claims of 
depositors, the Treasmy on being informed thereof 
by the Commissioners may issue the amount of 
such deficiency out of the Consolidated Fund, 
certifying the amount to Paihamcnt. 

The definition of a Trustee Savings Bank is given 
as follows bv the Act of 1863: An institution in 
the natute of a bank t<> meivc deposits of money 
tor the benefit of poisons <l< positing , to ac cumulate 
the produce of so much theicol as is not lequired 
by the* depositors, then exec utois, or adimmstiators 
at compound inteiest , and to letuin the whole or 
any pait of such deposit and the pioduco tlicieof 
to the depositors, their exec utois, or administrators 
(deducting out of such pioduco so mu< li as shall be 
lequired foi the necessary expenses attending the 
management of the institution), but doming no 
benefit whatsoever from any such deposit or the 
produce thereof 

Institutions coming undei this definition must 
have their i ules and legulations ceitilied to this 
eflect by the Hegistiai of Funnily Societies, and 
they then become entitled to the pnvihges of the 
Act, and their legal title is “ Savings liaidc cci titled 
under the Ac t of 18(53 " 

Savings banks that are not certified under the 
Act m.i) be entitled to open accounts m a Tiustoe 
Savings Banker a PostOlfice Savings Bank Penny 
banks may do so with the 1 consent of the Commis- 
sioners, and the trustees of the bank and the Post- 
master-Genual may defiay the expenses of a penny 
savings bank having a deposit account wath them 
foi its necessary account books and stationery and 
so on, and for inspecting and auditing' the books of 
the bank; and these expenses of the* tiustocs are 
necessaiy expenses allowed them undei the Act. 
A penny savings bank foi this pm pose is one whose 
rules fix a sum not exceeding /5 as the maximum 
deposit of any one depositor at one lime, and which 
maximum is to be transferred in the depositors own 
name in the savings bank where the deposit ac count 
is kept Under the piovisions of the Act, banks of 
tiadc unions i egistered as iru ndlv so< ictics have the 
same pi iv lie >ge Deposit oi s m IheTi u- tee oi the Post 
Office banks are not allowed accounts in more than 
one such bank, or more than one account in the 
same bank , and the amount illegally deposited 
may be foi luted. But the penny bank or the 
fuendlv society depositors aie exempt fiom this 
provision 

1 lie amount allow'd! to be* deposited in any one 
year is ^50, whether then: have Ivui chawings or 
not ; and no deposit is to be roc eivcd whic h makes 
the amount of deposit more than /,200, noi is interest 
allowed beyond that sum While, the inteiest allowed 
in the Post Office is £2 10s per cent, pu annum, the 
interest in the savings banks vanes ac cooling to 
the rules of each bank, but by the Savings Bank 
Act, 1888, it is not to oxc ecd the Post Olfice rate. 

Depositors both in the 3 rustce and the Post Office 
Savings Banks may invest any deposit m Govern- 
ment stock — tlie minimum amount of stock that 
may be sold or purchased for a depositor being ls. f 
the maximum for any one year bung ^200 ; but 
the gross amount held at any one time is not to 
exceed £5 00. 

The depositor may also purchase an annuity up 
to £\00 and an endowment or life insurance may be 
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effected for that amount in the Post Office savings 
banks In what is called the special investment 
business of a trustee savings bank he may deposit 
up to £500 in addition This special investment 
business of tiustee savings banks is now regulated 
by t he A< t of 1904, under which trustees may 
accept deposits to invest otheiwise than with the 
Comrnissionus of National Debt on certain condi- 
tions, the principal being that the bank is to be 
open dad} and to have an aggregate cash liability 
to its depositors, in ('spec live of the amount of any 
special investments ol not less than £200,000 

In addition to these means of investment, the 
depositoi mav tiansfer his sto< k fiom time to time 
into the books of tin' Hank of England ; so that 
thete is pia< tuallv no limit to lus stock-holding. 

Tho Society ami its Officers, dim iules must pio- 
vide, amongst olhei ’things presenbed by the Act of 
1803, that the trustees, manageis, and tieasurer, 
or other persons having < onliol in the management, 
shall not denvc any benefit fiom any deposit, and 
shall not, dnectly or indncitly, have any salary, 
allowance, or piofit whatsoever beyond then actual 
out-of-po( ket expenses. dhe appointment and 
signatuies of those who must sign the returns 
requited must be cei tilled to the Commissioners, 
A list of the trustees and managers must be public ly 
allixed in a conspn nous pait of the ottue vvheie the 
deposits «ue leieivf'd d he trustees have no liability 
for what they do avoiding to the Savings Hank 
Arts or the legulatioiis, or the mles of the bank, 
but if they pay money to the wrong person tho 
poison entitled may sue the recipient Beyond the 
neccssaiy expenses of management of the institu- 
tion, no deduc lions can be nude by the trustees 
fiom the deposit investments These expenses 
unhide salaries, allow inics, and remuneration of 
otficeis dhe trustees are liable foi moneys actually 
reiened on account of the savings bank and not 
paid over according to the iules; foi loss due to 
non-i ompluiu e with the Aits, and rules and 
regulations regaidmg flu* maintenance of checks, 
audit and examination of accounts, neglecting to 
take security lioin otticeis in accordance with the 
Acts , and similai duties. 

All pi opet ty oi moneys, goods, and securities and 
lnstiuments of title* oi obligation vest in the trus- 
tees foi the use and benefit of the depositoi s In 
case of death or teinoval of tiustees, they vest m 
tfie foi mer and succeeding trustee's without con- 
veyance, and the tiustees aie the pel sons who 
bring and defend actions in their own names as 
trustees 

Tho Inspection Committee, dins is an important 
body of seven membeis appointed foi four years: 
One by the Governor of the Hank of England, one 
by the Comic'll of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, one by t he Count ll ot the lm oi porated 
Law Society, and one by the Chief Kegistiar of 
Fnendly Sot leties 1 he other tin ee are < hosen from 
persons nominated by the trustee's and managers 
of banks with not less than £500,000 invested with 
the Commissioners dhe committee supervises the 
operations of the banks and secuies conformity to 
the Aits and iules , it appoints persons to inquire 
into and inspect the affairs and accounts ; and in 
case of impioper action or excessive expenditure, or 
other default, it lepoits to the Commissioners, who 
may close the ai count of the bank if the conduct 
objected to continues 

On the recommendation of the committee, and 
with the assent of the Commissioners, two or moie 


banks may amalgamate, and the property and funds 
vest in the amalgamated bank simply by a special 
resolution of the trustees of the banks as regulated 
by the Act of 1904. The Committee has to make an 
annual repot t of its proceedings to Parliament. 

2. Post Office Savings Banks. These banks were 
established m 1861, and have, in England at least, 
though not so much in Scotland, seriously affected 
the trustee savings banks, They have the direct 
secunty of the Government, as any deficiency in 
tlie funds deposited with the Postmaster-Gencial in 
the post offices is met by the Treasury out of the 
Consolidated Fund 'I he Postmaster-General makes 
regulations as to all matters relating to the arc ounts 
of depositors and for applying to the Post Office 
Saving-. Banks such provisions of the Trustee 
Savings Banks as he may think desirable Thus, by 
the regulations, a person is prohibited lioin being a 
depositor m both a Trustee and a Post Office Savings 
Bank or in accounts at diffeieut post others, and 
must make a dec laiation that lie is not 

By the Savings Bank Act of 1880 the provisions 
for investment of depositoi s’ accounts m Govern- 
ment stock were made apple able to Post Ottue as 
well as Trustee Savings Banks ; and what has been 
said in lespcit ot th«' latter is apptopiiale to the 
fonner In both, deposit includes stock held ; and 
as to post other-,, the regulations picsaibo that, 
when by the addition of any deposit or of any 
interest oi dividend on stoc k, or by any other means 
the total account of a depositor exceeds £200, 
mteiest is not payable on the cxi ess The interest 
allowed on deposits is £2 10s pei cent per annum 
Dispute's as to deposit** aie settled by the Registrar 
of Fnendly Societies undci practically the same 
rules for Post (Mine dejositois as lot those in 
Tiustee Savings Banks 

When the whole amount due to a depositor at lus 
death is not more than £100, exclusive of interest, 
if within a time pi escribed probate oi letters of 
administration are not pi oil need, and if the* depositor 
has made no nomination, payment may be made by 
the Post mastei -General to or amongst various 
classes of prisons named, such as ueditois and the 
family of the depositoi Moieovct, there is power 
under the regulations, wlieie he considers that 
injustice, haidslup, or inconvenience would lesult 
fiom adherence to such iules, to make dislnbution 
otlic'i wise W 1 1 n the ex* option of this dis< i etionai y 
power, the tiustees of savings banks may pioieed 
in 1 lie like niunnei, In each * ase, too, the Kegistiar 
of Fiu ndly Societies will adjudicate on matteis in 
dispute Lhere is also the same piovision in the 
* ase of a minor that lus account may be tians- 
h ned lioin one bank to another on lus own 
application or on that of a patent or fnend, if he 
is under seven \eais of age It may not be vvith- 
diavvn, howevei, without the consent of the Post- 
master -General, or two of the trus'ees or managers, 
until it shall be withdrawable unde i the iules of the 
bank from which it is transpired 

SAVOY.-— The winter cabbage, distinguished 
from the common vancty by its wrinkled leaves. 

SAWDUST. — The refuse oi dust from sawn wood 
has many uses. That obtained from mahogany is 
valuable for smoking fish ; boxwood sawdust is 
used for drying washed gold and silver articles, 
jewellery, etc. ; and the culinary sent is applied in 
a variety of ways, being used in the manufacture 
of oxalic acid and soda ash, in addition to its 
every-day employment as a stuffing for dolls, as a 
packing material, etc. A speues of briquette, 
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useful as fuel, may also be made from a mixture of 
sawdust and tar. 

MAMMON Y. — A brownish gum resin, usually 
obtained by musion from the loot of the Con- 
volvulus Scammonta, a plant of Asia .Minor and 
Syria It is of great medicinal value as a puigative 
An inferior variety of yanimuiiv tomes fiom 
Smyrna, while the best is obtained hum Meppo 

S(’\M)1Ja\I\. 1 lie name gum all v applied 

to tly* two kingdoms ol Not wav and 'swcden 
SCANDINAVIAN UNION. — 1 his 1 moil, also 
called the Sc andma\ mn Momtaiv Union, was 
formed m 1873, in older to establish a umlmmitv 
of coinage, on the same lines as the Latin Union 
(ye) 1 lie members ol the Union ai e lVnmutk, 

Norway, and Sweden (St c Foki ign Monios, 
Lmin Union) 

SCHEDULE. A list <u <ui lin entc u v ((] v ) It 
is the name geneiJly applu'd to a document or a 
part of a document appended to <n ,u i ompanying 
some othei oi a largei documcmt It gcueiallv 
takes the foi rn ol a list or catalogue, and gi\es 
additional paitiuilars as to the document to which 
it ref< rs, wdiieh pa/tu ulaily cannot be c onveniently 
l rn oi poi a ted in the original dot mm nt if sc It 1 1ms, 
a schedule is always added to a bill ol sale (q v ) 
setting out a lull list of all the goods wlmh aie to 
toim the sr<mit\ given to the lendt i of the money 
unde i t he bill ol sale 

SCHOOLS, COMMERCIAL.— (See Commkkcial 
Hduc a i ion ) 

SCHOOLS, CONTINUATION. — (See Continua- 
tion Sc hooi s ) 

SCHOITKN.- (See Fokmgn Wiights and 

Ml A SDK l S G I k M A N \ ) 

SCILICET. \ c ontia* tio.i of tlu* 1 wo Latin words, 
snre licet , “ you may know " In its i .n «• use m 
English it means “that is to say," "namely,” 
"to wit (( mnpaie Yjdm-Icli ) 

SCOTLAND. - Position. Scotland, the noilhein 
pm turn of the Island ol II i rot Britain, occupies ail 
area of neatly JO, 000 scjuaie miles, or about one- 
cjmirtu olthe area ol tlie Jh tish I !<*s 'Phe popula- 
tion is abejut 1,750,000, being gieatei than that of 
lu land, but only about two-thnds of the* pojmlation 
ol Gieatcr London Oil all sides, Scothuul is sui- 
r oundi d by sc, is, except on the short, southern 
bourn la i \ line, 70 mile . acioss, fiom Solway 1'iilh 
t«> tile mouth of the 1 We « d 5 

Coast. 1 he' < e casts ol Sc otland are eh eply inch nte <1 
1>\ .i! ms ot the se a. and tins i esults in no plae < being 
mote t ban -10 mile s 0 om yie c oast 'there* is 1 mile 
of coast to any 11 sejnare miles of area, a pm- 
portion great* i than that shown by any other 
Luropeun country with tlu; ex* e ptioii, oi (’.line 
lie tween Glasgow and \lh»a, tlu 1 east and west 
( oasts approa- li within 24 miles ol eai h othc r, and 
a ship ».anal, v lm li eonl 1 easily be construe ted 
a* ross this nee k, joining the Forth and C 1 yele, would 
pi ovc of gieat e ommen lal and stiategic important e 
I he pioject is uinlt'i disc ussiecn at tin time ol wilting, 
and it seems highly probable that the pit se nt boith 
and ( lyde eanal will be made into a ship c anal at no 
distant date 1 he' generally roeky and mountainous 
" < stei n coast ot St otland has many eliow m'd \ alle y s, 
t Alltel lochs, which cotiespond to the holds of Noi- 
wav, and form ext client harbours, but the lack of 
pi odue five hinte'i lands at present, and probably lor 
all tune, makes them of comparatively little impor- 
tant <' The evilly impoitant harbour is where the 
( hele estuary stretches into the Lowlands Ihe cast 
co;ist is low ; the only exceptions are between 


Peterhead anti Fiaseibm gh, and between Aberdeen 
anti Arbroath, wheie the Grampians approach the 
sea; ami at St Abb's Head, wheie the Lammermutts 
stretch to tlu* coast Good haibouis aie found 
wheie the Tay ami Foith reach into the lieai t of 
the Lowlands, and at the mouth of the Abeideen- 
slme Fee The* southern toast mainly low and 
flat, and ol small inipoitame, while that ol the 
noi th is high and rugged 

Ituild. 1 lie mainland of Scotland divides into 
thiee regions: (1) l he Highlands, h mg uoith of 
an almost stiaight line diawu bom Stone haven on 
the east toast to 1 lelensbm gli on the estuaiy oi the 
C I \ tie* in the west, (2) the- Midland oi Lilt Willey, 
h mg betw’ein tin Highland boundai\ Guilt and an 
almost stiaight line fiom Punbai to Gn\au, and 
(J) the Southern Upl.imls, lying sou 111 ol the last- 
mentitimd hue and ten minuted on the* seuith by a 
line along tin* Solway Futli, and the Cheviot Hills. 
'1 he two lattei divisions aie* olten classed together 
as the Lowlands oi Si otland, but the' name, m a 
gc'ogi aphie al sense, is men <* applicable 1 to the Mitl- 
laml Valley' I he Highlands aie composed mainly 
oi haul eiystullme ioe ks of gieat age, and hum a 
lofty plateau using m pails to heights ol 4,000 and 
4,000 It above sea-hwel 1 lu y aie divided by the 
d< ep and naiiow git n e ailed (deumoie into the 
Haste rn oi Giampian Highlands, and the North- 
West Highlands 1 he llighhuid locks weathoi 
slowly and yield pe»oi, thin soils Deep \ alleys and 
glens <ut up the' Highlands, and the* * hai a< tenstie 
landscape consists ot grass oi heather moot, over- 
topped by heights, whose summits ait ban and 
stony 4 lie combination ol beautiful lake* and giand 
mountain scenery makes (hem the icsoil of iounsls 
in summer, and thus a eeitaiu pioporlion of the 
Highland population is enabled to deiive pai t ol its 
subsist eiu e ii etui 1 he tom ist 1 1 ulln I In < 0 am plans 
airol .i gieati r .iveiage eh valion than Hie Noith- 
W e'st 1 liglilands , in both 1 he* lughci e h v ai ions and 
the watci -par img aie ncaiei the west coast than the 
east, and < onse ijuently the wcHwaid llowmg uveis 
fed b\ A ( Li til it jams aie shoit, lull, and lupid, and 
eonsiilute .i souue ol mechanical powei Among 
notable* peaks ol the Giampians an lien Nevis 
( 1. 100 11 ) , the highest mountain m tlu* Bulu.li Jsles , 

1 1< n Mae dlmi, Can n ton), and ( amigoi m, all 4,000 it 
oi ejve i In (he Noith-Wivt Highlands, J J< n Allow' 
attains 4,000 li , while* Jitn ])eaig and Ben Wyus 
ui< ol le sser altitude Notable J lighlund sti < ams ai e 
flu* J )ee and Don flowing eastwards, and the Fuul- 
hom and Spey ilowung noithwaids T he; lowland 
regums of Noithem Se otland aie the nanow ( oastal 
])I<uns almost e ontinuous along the eastern coast 
from Caithness to Alxudccn, and they aie the 
in best and the most populous parts of the High- 
lands Numcious hikes are static icd about the 
Highlands , like the se u-inlcts, the y ai e < ailed lot hs, 
and many of them are most pnluicsejnc Among 
them aie Lex hs Shin, Ness, Marec, Awe, Lomond 
(the hugest in Great Britain), and Tay One ol the 
most be nu ti t ul of Scotch lakes, although a small one, 
is Loch Katrine in the Trossae hs district ; here the 
tounst finds the grandeui of mountain eiags and 
the sylvan beauty ot silver biteh and exile 

the Midland Valley is the most important, 
richest, and most thickly populated puit ol S< ot- 
land. It must not be imagined that it is a low' plain, 
for though its average altitude is much less than 
that of the Highlands or the Southern Uplands, it 
yet contains high lull iangcs, some of which attain 
heights of 2,000 ft. and more. A striking feature is 
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the narrowness of this part of Scotland, even if no 
account is taken of the Firths of the 'fay. Forth, 
and Clyde, South of the southern edge of the 
Grampians stretc hes a diagonal belt of old red sand- 
stone, which, being of a soft nature, has been easily 
worn down, and forms the fertile plain of Strathmore 
(the Great Valley). South-east of Strathmore 
stretch the Campsie Fells, the Ochil Hills, and the 
Sidlaw Hills, formed of igneous rocks, and through 
which the three most important rivers of Scotland, 
— the Clyde, Forth, and 'fay — have worn valleys. 
Between flu sc hills and the Lanark Moors and the 
Pent land Hills, whu h ate composed of igneous rock, 
is a low region, stret< hing from sea to sea ; and 
here the old led sandstone is covered by the younger 
rocks of the < arbonifeious system, with their rich 
stores of <oal, non ore, and oil-shale. 

The Southern Uplands are, like the Highlands, a 
partially dissected plateau. The rocks of winch 
they are composed are of a gutty and slatey 
character, and consist of shales, limestones, and 
other sedimcntaiy rocks of greater ago than the 
rocks of the Midland Valley, but younger than those 
of the Highlands Of lessee average height than the 
Highlands, the Southern Uplands nevertheless con- 
tain heights little short of 3,000 ft, and fotm a 
barrier between Northern England and Scotland's 
heart; they long prcscived the independence of 
Scotland 1 he valleys thiough which the rivers 
flow are wider than those of the 1 Iighlands, and there 
is a gt eater propoition ot lowland ; most of the 
Galloway peninsula is lowland Among the i hicf 
hill ranges aic the Lcnv( her or Lead Hills to the 
west, and the Moor fort and Lammcimutr Hills to 
the east T lie Cheviots, composed ot igneous rock 
and gianite, are joined to the Southern Uplands by 
a ridge of high ground 'I here aie many livers in 
this legion, but none, excepting the Clyde, of great 
commercial nnpoitance; the Lure Water, Ctee, 
Dee, Nith, Annan, and Liddell How southwards ; 
the Don, Ayr, and Clyde noi 111 wt stwards ; and 
the Tweed eastwards to the North Sea 

The Islands of Scotland may be divided into — 

(1) I he Outer Hebrides, 

(2) The Inner Hebrides, 

(3) 7 he Orkneys, and 

(4) The S he t lands 

The Outer llebiides aie surrounded by a sea, whose 
depth is greater than 50 fathoms, and arc separated 
fiom the mainland by the bioad channel called the 
Minch. 1 hey consist of the large island of Lewis 
Harris, with several smaller isles the rocks of 
which they are composed aie of great age, but great 
denudation has resulted in most of the surface being 
under 500 it 

The Inner Hebrides are separated from the main- 
land by a sea less than 50 fathoms deep, and arc 
mainly of volcanic origin; the islands of Skye, 
Bute, and Arran are the most linpoitant. 

The Orkneys, seventy in number, of which the 
hugest are Pomona, Hoy, and Sunday, consist of 
•old red sandstone, and are separated from Caithness 
by the Pcntland Fit th, whu h is about 10 miles wide. 
Fifty miles north of the Orkneys lie the Shetland 
Tsles, 100 in number, the laigest of which are Main- 
land, Yell, and Unst. They consist of crystalline 
rocks like those of the Highlands. Both the Orkneys 
and the Shetlands are swept so much by Atlantic 
winds that tree-growth is almost impossible 

Clinmte. The chief factors determining the climate 
of Scotland arc; lhc direction of the prevalent 
■winds, the build of the country, the influence of the 


surrounding seas, and its latitude. Scotland lies 
the track of the westerly and south-westerly Atlan 
winds, which, striking the Western Highlan 
deposit much ram on the western slopes, and 1 
little on the leeward slopes. The east, thou 
receiving some rain from the westerly winds, whi 
come through the lowland passages, and from 1 
winds that at times blow from all quarters, is ) 
much drier than the west, and hence more suital 
for agriculture. The mountainous parts of th^ w< 
receive an annual rainfall of from 60 to 80 in. a 
over, the western pait of the Southern Uplands a 
the Midland Valley 40 to 60 m., and the coas 
plains and lowlands of the east from 25 to 40 
As regards temperature, the striking facts arc tl 
the isotherms run cast to west in summer and noi 
to south in winter. The west of Scotland has prac 
cally the same mean tempciaturc in winter 
London, and this is to be attubuted to oceai 
warmth, and to the latent heat set free when t 
water vapour, brought by the winds from me 
southerly latitudes, is deposited as lam The clnm 
of the Northern Highlands is veiy unfavourable 
agriculture, for though from its latitude the clays z 
consequently very long at midsummer, they z 
counterbalanced by the long nights of winter, a 
again there is but a small yearly percentage of su 
shine, as the sky is often thick with clouds. T 
heavy rainfall has the twofold effect of making t 
soil cold, and of leaching it of vanous plant-fo 
constituents. Natmally, in the lofty Sc ottish IIi£ 
lands, the winters are very severe , in the lowlan 
of the Midland Valley and the Southern Uplan 
the lowest winter temperatures arc found on t 
east. 

Productions and Industries. (1) Agriculture a 
Food Products The mountainous nature of t 
greater part of the sui fa< e of Scotland, the tlun so 
of many regions, and the heavy i ainfa.ll of the wi 
limit the growth of agricultural products to t 
coastal sills, the lowland distmts, and some of t 
sheltered valleys in the Highlands For acti 
growth 42° F is approximately the lowest temper 
ture foi most tempeiate food products, and th 
requite many summer days with higher tcmperatui 
to reach matui ity ; no part of the Bntish Isles h 
a large maigin of climatic power available for t 
cereals ; and for wheat, Scotland has few trac 
suitable, lhe cereals chiefly giown arc oats ai 
barley, as they are hardier than vvhiat, and i, 
resist moisture better. Fife and the Lothian lounti 
are the most productive aieas Wheat is mam 
giown in the Lotluans and the Merse of Beiwic 
Root ci ops are important in Southern Scotland f 
winter feed for rattle Scotch farmers are noted f 
their excellent intensive fanning, by which th 
wring from comjiaratively poor soils crops cqu 
and even superior in yield to those of other countn 
with better conditions of soil and climate. Exc< 
lent temperate fruits are grown in the Carse 
Gowne, which extends along the northern shot 
of the Firth of Tay, and Dundee obtains part 
its fruit supply from this source. Dairy Firming 
carried on in the coastal lowlands and valleys. 

(2) The Pastoral Industry. About 75 per ccn 
of Scotland is covered with grass of some kind, ai 
all the hilly and mountainous districts are more 
less pastoral regions. Many sheep graze on tl 
Southern Uplands ; the counties of Roxburg 
Selkirk, and Berwick have on the average one shec 
to the acre. Among the chief breeds are the hoi n< 
and black-faced Cheviots, which yield mutton 
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fine quality, and thick, strong wool ; and the 
Border Leicesters, which supply excellent long 
wool. Cattle are fed both in the Highlands and 
in southern Scotland ; in no county, however, are 
cattle very numerous ; most are found where the 
grass is rich and the winters fairly mild, conditions 
fulfilled in Renfrew, Wigton, the Lotluans, Fife, 
and Aberdeen. Highland cattle are small and 
hardy, and aueld good beef. Horses aie reared m 
FTfe and Linlithgow, and Clydesdale is noted for its 
heav>* farm horses Small ponies aie found in the 
Highlands and the Shetland Isles The Highland 
population, never large, has declined of late yeais 
owing to the gieat difficulty of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, and the making of “ deer forests," which 
render less land available for the pastoral industry. 

(3) The Mining Industry The Midland Valley 
is ri< h in minerals, and the mining industry is 
chiefly centred in this region. Coal and iron are the 
most important minerals The < hief coalfields of 
Scotland are four in number, and aie all situated 
in the Midland Valley : (1) The Ayrshire coalfield , 
(2) the Central coalfield in Lanark, Linlithgow, and 
Stirling ; (3) the Kdinburgh or Midlothian coalfield , 
and (4) the Clackmannan and Fife coalfield. They 
produce about one-sixth of the coal supply of 
Britain, or slightly less than that of the South 
Wales coalfields Oil shale is an impoitant mineial 
product of the Midland Valley, especially in Mid- 
lothian, West Lothian, and Fife, from it are 
obtained, by distillation, oil, wax, and ammonium 
sulphate. The thief iron tentres of Scotland aie 
Glasgow, Airdrie, Coatbiulge, Motherwell, and Kil- 
marnock lilackband and clayband iron ores aie 
found, but they have now to be supplemented by 
the red haematite of Spain F\« client material, 
suitable lor the constiue lion of budges, leseivoirs, 
and large buildings, is provided by the granites of 
Aberdeenshire and Galloway; and the led sand- 
stone's of Caithness, when cut into slabs, ate excel- 
lent foi pavements Blue, green, and giry slate's aie 
found in Perthshne and Aigyllshue, at Fasdale and 
Ballac hulish lV.it is funnel in many paits of the 
Highlands, whei e it is e ut an* lined foi fuel. In the 
Lowthcr Hills, lead, associated with a small per- 
centage of silver, is found, and both metals aie 
extracted 

(4) The hishing Industry. 1 he Scottish fisheries 
may be divide'd into : (1) The West Coast , (2) the 
Oi kneys and bhe Hands , and (3) the Fast ('oast 
The lish caught lncluele cod, herring, inackeiel, 
lobster, and turbot Stornoway in Lewis flatus 
and Portico in Skye are tl* centies of the- Hebrides’ 
fishenes ; being l emote from the populous Midland 

.Valley, the Hebrides have laboured under a dis- 
advantage as regards tiansport, but railways, aided 
by government subsidies, have been construe teel 
tlnough the .Sc eittish Highlands, and thus piovide 
quick transit The Clyde poits arc also engaged in 
the Western fisheries Lciwie k is the centre of the 
northern fisheries, and as the fish aie largely salted 
for the markets of the Latin countries, quick 
transit is not here so necessary The chief cen- 
tres of the Eastern fisheries are Wick, Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, Stonehaven, Fraserburgh, and the Forth 
ports. From Aberdeen and Leith trawlers go east- 
wards to the North Sea banks. The whale fishing in 
«the Antic seas, from the eastern ports, forrneily 
* impoitant, has now greatly declined Salmon are 
caught in the Tweed, Tay, Spey, Don, and other 
rivers. About *30,000 men are engaged in the fishing 
industry. 


(5) The Manufacturing Industries, Of the manu- 
facturing industries that of iron is of high impor- 
tance, and, in it, there is much specialisation. The 
chief towns engaged ate Glasgow, Andrie, Coat- 
bridge, Kilmarnock, Falkirk, Hamilton, and Mother- 
well Glasgow engineering woiks turn out loco- 
motives, various kinds of machinery, and, in fact, 
practically every kind of iron goods. Excellent com- 
munications, the coal in the ncighboiu hood, and the 
easily obtainable iron ore give these centres great 
advantages. Shipbuilding on the Clyde at Glasgow, 
Greenock, Dumbarton, and Poit Glasgow still ranks 
as the most important in the world, and some of the 
largest and fleetest of o< ean-gomg ships have been 
launched on the Clyde. Cotton is manulai tuied into 
cotton thread at Paisley, and Glasgow makes cotton 
goods, but not to a very great extent Coal and a 
moist climate ate faitois aiding the industry. 

" I'weed " woollen goods ate made at Peebles, 
Galashiels, Hawick, Jedburgh, Langholm, and Dum- 
fries, where wool is easily obtainable, where st teams 
abound, where railway tianspoit is good, and where 
i oal is the only factor of sm cess l.u king, but can be 
obtained with no gieat ditficulty hom the coalfields 
of the Midland Valley durtans ate manufactured 
at Stilling, and mi pets at Avi and Kilmai no< k. 
F'lfc possesses advantages for the linen industry m 
the < oal of the File ami Flat kmauuau coalfield, the 
humid atinospheie, and the ease* ot obtaining flax 
from the Baltn coiintues Dnnlei inline, the chief 
centre, is noted foi its table linen , knkmldy (also 
noted feu ltslmoleum and oil -t loth), Foi fai , Ai lnoath, 
and I )undee make < oai ser linens, sm h ns < anvas and 
sail-cloth Jute and hemp inunuf.n tines, notably 
sacks and lopes, aie confined to Dundee, Aibrqath, 
and Monti ose, jute being obtained hom India and 
hemp fi om Russia Oi the clienm al manulai tures, 
Glasgow is the chief centie, possessing advantages 
foi the production of sulphuiu and and soap. In 
the cal shale distncts, candles are manufactured. 
Paper is made in the Fsk Valley, neai Edinburgh, 
the puie watci and wood pulp, easily jiroc ured hom 
Norway and Sweden, lending aid Dundee is noted 
for its jam and orange mai inalade Beer is < luefly 
bicwed at Fdinbiugh, and whiskey is distilled in the 
Highlands and all the large cities. Campbeltown is 
an important centre* A special flavour is given to 
the Highland whiskey by the smoke of burning peat. 
Gieenock lefmc-s sugat obtained hom the West 
Inches The famous Harm tweed doth is made by 
the crofters of the Highlands and the Hebiides. 
An intei esting feature of Scottish lndustues is the 
utilisation of the watci -power of the Highland nvers 
and waterfalls in roc ent years for the elec triral 
extraction of aluminium fiom its ores ; Foyers and 
Kmlochlevcn are the chief centres at present. 
More use may be made of the watt r-j >owcr of the 
Highlands in future years. 

The Waterways. The Clyde, Foi tli, and Tay are 
the chief navigable rivers, and pi ovule convenient 
outlets for the pioducts of the Central Valley ; the 
Highland rivers arc too fast flowing foi traffic, and 
flow on the whole through thinly populated regions 
Glasgow's trade and the trallie on the Clyde have 
been inci eased by the deepening of the Clyde from 
Dumbarton to Glasgow, which enables large vessels 
to reach the latter port. Of the canals, that of the 
Forth and Clyde, which connects these two riveis, 
only enables small vessels to proceed along it , and 
the Crinan Canal cut through the Mull of Kintyre, 
shortening the voyage from the Clyde to the 
Hebrides and the north-west coast, as well as the 
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Caledonian Canal, which utilises Lochs Ness, Oich, 
and Lo< hy, giving a complete waterway of over 
50 miles from the west to the east coast of Scotland, 
are of minor importance. Neither the Caledonian 
nor the Ciinan Canal form routes connecting places 
of gi t.af 1 1 ade 

The Railways. The railway routes of Scotland 
aie intei estmg as showing the tendency of railways 
to utilise, whrie possible, nvei valleys, coastal 
plums, and mountain and lull passes The thief 
i ail ways ot the Southern Uplands are the Glasgow 
ami South-Westei n, the Caledonian, ami the Noith 
Bntish Starting at Carlisle*, the Glasgow and South- 
Western follows the not f hem toast of the Solway 
Firth as far as Dumfries, then ast ends Nithsdale, 
and inns theme thiough Kilmarnock to Glasgow 
(St Knot h) Brain h lines mn from Dumfries to 
Strain aer for the lush traffn , and from Glasgow by 
Ayt to Sti anraei 1 he Caledonian main line, stai ting 
also at Cat lisle, follows the Ann. in Valley, tiossis 
the lJeattoi k Bass (1,000 ft ), and then has an easy 
run down Clydesdale to Glasgow At Carstairs the 
i outt s di vc i ge : (1) 1 lirongh Mothei well to Glasgow, 
(2) thiough Stilling, Dunblane (biamh thiough 
Callandci to Oban), Berth, and For iar to Aberdeen , 
and (3) to Fdinburgh The western or Wav ei ley 
route of the North British has the most difln ult 
route of all, for it uossis two watersheds: (I) By 
the Rn carton tunnel (nearly 1,000 ft) and (2) hy 
the Heriot Bass (000 It) Slatting from Carlisle, 
it passes through Hawick and Galashiels, and 
desi ends the Ksk Valley to Edinburgh The East 
Coast mute of Hie Noith British, stalling at Ber- 
WH k-on- i weed, inns quite neat to the coast till 
near St Abb’s Head, white it bends inland, and 
utilises an msy pa -s to the Lothians , on its way 
to Edinbin gh it passes thiough Dunb.u and Bicston- 
pans 1 lie North British line continues fiom Edm- 
liui gh by tile Eoi th and Tay budges to Dumlee, 
Arbi oath, Monti ose, and Abeideen, and branches 
run thiough (1) Falkirk and (2) Bathgate and 
Amine to Glasgow A biamh also iuns fiom 
Glasgow by Eoc h Lomond and theMooi of Kaniimh 
to Eoi t William ihc- Highland i.ulways aie the 
Great North of Scotland Railway and the High- 
land Railway. The Great North of Scotland 
runs fiom Aberdeen through Uuntly, Cullen, 
and Buclue to Elgin, and has btanehes to 
Band, Beterhead, and Erase t burgh The* Highland 
Railway, stalling bom Beith, utilises glens and 
passes, and runs thiough Dunkcld, Blau Athol, 
Aviemore (luanch to Elgin), Inverness, Dingwall 
(biamh to Stromc Feiry), 'lain, and Helmsdale to 
\Yu k and l hurso 

(’oinun‘rro. The foteign tiade of Scotland is 
laigely condue ted In Glasgow, whose gieatest tiade 
is with Amen a The east coast poi ts trade with 
the Baltic and North Sea countries of Europe, and 
also do an extensive toasting trade On the west 
the chief seapoits aie Glasgow, Greenock, and 
Aichoss.in , while those of the east coast ate Leith, 
Grangemouth, Dundee, and Aberdeen The sea- 
routes between Scotland and Ireland aie Glasgow 
and Giernock to Londondci i y , Belfast, and Dublin , 
Ardiossan and lioon to Belfast; and Stiamaci to 
Larne (the* shoitest se.i-passage between Great 
Bi l tain and belaud). the principal expoits are 
manufactured goods (including iron, linen, cotton 
and woollen goods, whiskey), cattle, and fish , and 
the imports, as might be expected, are chiefly raw’ 
materials for manufactures and food-stuff s of all 
kinds. 


Trade Centres. The population of Scotland is 
chiefly centred in the Midland Valley, especially in 
the Foith and Clyde basins, and in the coastal 
towns ; there is no ring of large towns in Scotland, 
not even in the Glasgow district, comparable to the 
ring of cotton towns in Lancashire Over one-third 
of the total population is contained in the four 
towns: Glasgow (with over 1,000,000), Edinburgh 
(330,000), Dundee (with over 180,000), and Aber- 
deen (with neaily 170,000) ; no other towns have 
populations ol 100,000. The trade centres are the 
seapoits, manufacturing towns, and towns com- 
manding routes 

Seaports. Glasgow, on the Clyde, the largest 
shipbuilding [roil in the world, owes its importance 
to the Lanai k coalfield with its coal, limestone, and 
iron-ore, its relation to the New World, its site in 
relation to communications by sea and land, and 
its position at the lowest budged point ol the 
Clyde, which gives it advantages over the other 
Clyde poits Its numerous industries inc hide almost 
eveiy kind of manufacture Its population, at the 
(ensiis of 1911, was 781,000, but is now estimated 
to be between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 

Greenock (79,000) is the only other port of much 
consequence on the Clyde; ; its export trade is 
small, and its only industries of importance are 
the refining of sugar and the smelting of iron. 

Ardrossan and Troon aie the coal poits of the 
Lanark coalfield, and canv on an cxpoit tiade with 
Bel fas I 

Leith (80,000), the seaport of Edinburgh, exports 
machinetv, coal, cotton goods, and linen goods to 
the Baltic, and Noith Sea countries Its industries 
inc lude shipbuilding and distilling 

Dundee, on the 'lay, was once the centre of the 
whale fishing industry. It is now lrnpuilant for its 
manufactures of jute and linen, and its jam, 
marmalade, and confectionery 

Aberdeen (the gi unite city) is at the mouth of the 
Dee and Don valleys, and from it roads and railways 
radiate in all dim (ions It has an imjjoitant gianite 
quarrying l nclusLi \ , is a fishing poit, and builds 
fishing boats Cattle aie an lmpoitant export Its 
other indust i ies inc hide the manufac tin c s ot woollen 
goods and papei , and the distilling ol whiskey 
Grangemouth, on the Eoi ill, is the eastern outlet 
of the coal and iron goods of the Cential Valley 
Ot towns c ommandmg i outes, Edinbm gh, Stn ling, 
Pcith, and Inverness aie excellent examples 

1‘dinbingh (330,000), the* capital ol Scotland, 
stands in the defile between the Emtlands and the 
eastern coast, and commands routes leading to 
the Midland Valley, and the eastern entrances 
into England As a punting and publishing crutie 
it is important, its other industries arc brewing, 
distilling, and milling 

btuling, like Edinburgh, gtew round a castle, and 
is situated on a high volcanic roc k, which overlooks 
the Forth. It c ommands one of tfle most important 
i outes iroin the Highlands to the Lowlands, like 
many other towns ot stiategic importance, it has 
become a great railway centic Railway lines from 
both sides of the; Forth meet here, and diverge again 
Its manufactures arc tartans and woollens 

Perth (the Fan City) is a strategic; and lailway 
ccntie Its position on the Tay corresponds very 
much with that of Stilling on the Eoi th Railway 
lines Iroin Stilling and Edinburgh enter it fiom the 
south, and other lines diverge from it in many 
directions It commands routes to the Highlands, 
and to Aberdeen, Stirling, and Edinburgh, and is 
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at the head of the navigation of the Tay Linen and 
jute goods are among its manufac tuies, but its main 
industry is the dyeing and e leaning of textiles, for 
which the jmrity of the waters of the Tay is 
a great advantage The population is about 

36.000 

Inverness, situated on Moray Filth, at the noith- 
cast end of the Caledonian Cnn.il, commands the 
routes northwards, wistwmds, and along Gleiimme 
It is tin* natuial < apital ol the Higlilands, and has 
a Ian •trade, and small industiies of distilling and 
the manula tme of woolli ns 

1 he tern, unmg manufut tming towns, not pie- 
viouslv desuibed, .ne ol e omji.ii ati\ e]\ small size, 
th( y ate the “ Tweed " woollen towns, with populu- 
tious of about 2d 000 e.n h , the in inuf n tin mg towns 
of the Civile with populations i, urging liom 20 . 0 (H) 
to 80 , 000 , Dai sic v be mg the hugest with ovei 89,000 
inhabitants , and the jute, hemp, and linen centies 
of the east (oast, with populations v.uying iiom 

20.000 to 30,000 

S('K VI*. — Clippings of wiought ii on and waste 
old lion of anv soi t Siiap lion is e-xpmted fioin 
Faigland in laige e|uantdies foi the pm pose of 
u mi 1 1 mg 

SCIlli W-NAILS. --'1 liese nails, usually of non, 
biass, oi coppei, ,ue sup] lied with a spuul gi oo\ (*, 
win. li involves tliia ining s<k\\<< 1 (instead of 
hammered) into tin aitnle foi whnli tliev aie 
ie<|iiued as a Justi nmg 81111 c tin middle of the 
ninety nth teidmv tiny huv 1 bet 11 made by 
nm 1 11 ue D11 mm g ha in is the < < ntie of the h nghsh 
mdusliv Ilu technieal name !oi tl" ,e aituhs is 
w ood si 1 e\\ s 

sc 'Kir. -s. 1 1 j 1 is a lei 111 iisuallv emploved to 
denote the piovisionil ((ltifn.de 01 efoi unn lit 
mdu atim; posse ssnui of so nun li of .1 loan, 01 so 
many shaies, that have, been issmd loi sub^ np- 
tioii, until sin h 1 1 mi 1 as the <h (unlive bond or 
< ei tilii at e is 1 1 ady foi <h liv ( 1 v 1 11 tin 1 use ol in w 
iss 11 e i ol loans o' ‘■luiis, it is < u -.toinai \ foi ‘■nb- 
sinbtis to 1 1 , 1 v I to | >. 1 V .1 (fit. mi piopoilloll oil 
applii af .ion, a initlni m-dalMi nt on allolnunt, and 
tin tin 1 mstalnn uts on liv d dab , 1 lie snbs< nber 

to sin li a new issue who m.uvi- mi allot men! is 
furnished w if h an allot nu n t lc t f < 1 , and af 1 1 1 lie has 
paid the in vt instalment lie usually ( vi lunp s his 
do! aw nt h tb 1 loi a ]a ov 1 spinal « ei lifie ate showing 
the amount ol stoek 01 shale s ot ufinh he is th(“ 
hoi 1< 1 and the dads on whnli fuithu pavmeids 
aie due Altu the final mstalnn nt has lx 1 11 
paid, Ilu definitive botnjs aie nsiif'd in cx- 
(hange foi the snip It often oiiius that some 
ipoid h-. e l.i])se betwnn the- is ue of the- jn ovisional 
senp and the 1 elifimtive bonds being <ead\ foi 
eleliveiy and dining the- mteival the s< up may 
pass horn hand to hand m fuHiliiu nt of any 
bargains that mav have taken plat c in the pai tly 
paid see 111 it) 0 

The following is a specimen of a s< 1 ip < < rtifn ate — 

£ 1 00 No. 4623 . 

Foreign GovERNMENr 5 per cfnt Steriinc, 

Loan of 19.,, for £2,000,000, Ar 90 per cent 

Scrip Certificate jor J00. 

The Bearer qf ihts scrip certificate has paid in 
respect of One hundred pounds of the above loan, the 
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sum of JO, leaving a balance of /JO, payable as 

fo! [OIL'S 

JO per cent, on 1 st July, 19 . . 

JO per cent on l.s/ August, 19 . 

JO fur ant on Is/ September, 19 . 

£25 pet cent on 1 st (htober, 19 .. 
g 25 far tent on Is/ Ac n't ruber, 19 .. 

AfUr payment of the above instalments the Bearer 
will b, tntitled to a duly stum pal Bold in euhangc 
I or this snip aitifaite Ihie no/ia will he gnu n by 
advt rhst mi nt m “ J he lmns ” win n the bonds are 
taidy for dthvtry 

lh fault in payment of an 1 instalment will mulct 
all ptiLious payments liable (> fojtiiuu 

lot I he British Banking ( e ltd 
Rigistnal John Drown, 

London, 19 .. ( u rural Manager. 

Burn ft for 1 ii't, thru nt of 10 p t r tent 

Due I si July , 19 . . 

luaivtd jo , the sum of l < 11 founds, 

bun 1 tin instalment dm 1 st JuB, jo 

lor 1 In British Banking to, ltd, 

/JO t ashier 

lb a 1 f't fm InA, ihm nt of 10 pi 1 ant 

Dm Is/ A ugu't, 19 .. 

Bui rad 1 4 > , the sum of len pounds, 

bum; the instalnunt due I s/ Augu't, | 9 .. 

Tor 1 he British Banking (o, ltd, 

JO. t aslner. 

Beaipf for Instalment of 10 per mil 

Dm I s t St ph niber , 19 .. 

Bn and 19 . , (hr unn of leu pounds, 

bung the instalment due Is/ Stfdemtnr , JO.. 

I'o) ’l he British Banking t'o , ltd , 

JO. ( ashin 

Biaxpl for Instalment of 25 ft r cent 

blue D/ October, 19 .. 

Braival 19 , the sum of 7 wnity-fve 

founds , being the instalnunt due 1 st ( htolxr , 19 .. 

Tor 1 he British Banking Co, Ltd, 

£25 Cashier 

Been ft for Instalment of 25 f t r cent 

Due Is/ November, 19 .. 

Received 19 .., the sum of 7 wenty-fivc 

found s, being the instalment due 1 st Noamber, 19 . . 

Tor 1 he British Banking Co, Ltd, 

1 25 ( ashier. 

Foreign Government 5 per cent Sterling 
Loan, 19. . 

Con fan for Two pounds ten shillings due 1 st 
December, 19 .. 

Bayab'e at The British Banking Co, Ltd, 
London 
£2 10s. 0 d. 

By the Stamp Act, 1891, as amended by the 
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Finance Act of 1920, the duty chargeable is fixed 
as follows — 

Scrip Certificate, Scrip, or other document : 

(1) Entitling any person to become £ s. d. 
the proprietor of any share of any 
company or proposed company . 

(2) Issued or delivered in the United 

Kingdom, and entitling any person to 
become the proprietor of any share of 
any foreign or colonial company oi 
ptoposed company # 

(M) Denoting, oi intended to denote, 
the right, of any person as a subscribei 
in respet t of any loan raised or pro- n n o 
posed to be laised by any company oi 
propos< d ( oinpany, or by any mimic ipal 
body or coi poratfon 

(4) Issmd or dtliveiod in the United 
Kingdom, and denoting, oi intended to 
denote, the light of any p« rson as a 
subs< uber in lespeit of any loan 
raised or proposed to lie raised b\ or 
on behalf oi any foreign or colonial 
state, governim nt, municipal body, 
coi potation, oi < ompany .... 

The word "share" in the above Schedule 
in* hides a haitional part of a shate, (Se< tion 9, 
Kcvenue Ait, 1909) 

Every p< tson who issues any si up ceitificate, or 
scrip, betoie the same is duly stamped, m< ms 
a fine of tw< nt y pounds (Section 79, Stamp Ai t ) 
the sepai at iei eipts upon a scrip certificate are 
exempt ln>m stamp duty The exemption is given 
by the Stamp Ai t, 1891, undet Eect ipt (si. e Rl CLIPi) 
as follows-—" Receipt indorsed or otheiwise written 
upon or contained in any instrument liable to 
stamp duty, and duly stamped, acknowledging the 
receipt of the consideration money therein ex- 
pressed, or the receipt of any puncipal money, 
inteicst, or annuity thereby seuned or therein 
mentioned " 

A coupon attache'll to a scnp ecitifuato requires 
to be stamped 

SCRIVENER. -The name of a person who makes 
it lus prim ipal business to put out the money of 
Ins clients at intei est, receiving a bonus or a com- 
mission fot his work and labour. The commission 
so paid is frequently spoke n of as a " piociu ation 
fee* " 

SCRUPLE. —A small weight, equal to twenty 
grains (See Wiioiiis and Miasukis) 

SCRUTINEER. -I iteially, a poison who make's 
a close' examination ol anything It is often pio- 
videel by the aitules of assoi latiem of a ]oint-stoek 
company that \vhen a poll of the members has to 
be taken a sci utineer sliall be appomte’d whose 
duty it is to count the votes If the* aitieh's arc 
silent upon the' matte r, the e hair man of the meeting 
may appoint a siiutineei, or he may himself act 
in that e apae lt y 

The duties of scrutineers me often merc'lv formal, 
but at times they aie verv exacting Due regal el 
must be paid to anv ptovisum in the articles as to 
regulations for voting in person or by proxy, and 
as to the validity of such votes (r g , where a voter 
is in arrears foi calls , or the instrument of proxy 
is not duly stamped or attested, it the latter is 
required , or such instrument was not deposited 
m tunc) Such votes should be rejected The 
scrutineers, in entering the votes in the list in cither 


of the columns " For " or " Against," will make a 
note in the column of observations, stating the 
reasons for rejecting any votes. Usually where 
scrutineers are appointed, they make a written 
report of the result of the poll to the chairman. 

SCRUTINY. — -An examination of the voting 
papers given at an election or upon a poll being 
taken for the purposes of checking or correcting 
the result. The term is also applied tf> any close 
search or examination. 

SCULPTURE . — As to copyright in sculpture, see 
Copyright 

SEA INSURANCE.— (See Marine Insurance ) 

SEAL.— A comprehensive name for all pinniped 
carnivores, of which there are many species. They 
are widely distributed in the seas of all cold and 
temperate regions, but those most useful com- 
mercially are found in the Behring Strait, Green- 
land, and Newfoundland Seal-fishing is regulated 
and restricted by agreement between Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States, and the price of 
sealskin is < onsequently high The fur seals arc 
pi i zed for their coats, which are made into valu- 
able stoles, mutts, jackets, caps, etc.., while the 
true seals are in demand for the oil they yield, as 
well as for their skins, which are used in the manu- 
facture of leather for bookbindings, boots, etc. 

SEAL. -An impiession in wav, or other soft 
substance, made by means of an engiaved stamp 
the name is also applied to the engiaved stamp 
itself. In olden times the seal w r as usually attached 
to the document by a stiip of pan h men t or by a 
coni As deeds now lequne to be signed by the 
parties theieto, the use of the seal has become a 
mere foimahty and a simple wader is frequently 
used, as m transfers of shares and 
stocks, instead of an impression in wax. 

The letters L S inside a urcle, as 
shown in the maigin, whn li aie seen on 
transter forms, etc , stand fot locus si^i lit, 
and mi an the "plate for the seal" 
They do not, however, ait instead of a seal or 
wafei 

It is now unnecessary to impress with wax or 
use a wafer if thcic is something present which 
acts the same purpose as a seal A simple circle 
suttices , but if the letteis " J. S ” aie cm lo-.ed 
within the circle the wax or the wafer must be 
aih xi'd 

Every limited company must possess a seal, upon 
which its name must be " engraven in legible 
charaiteis" This seal, often lcfmed to as the 
"common seal," is itquncd for the pm pose of 
authenticating nilain do< uments, such as share 
cei jificates, debentui es, hi tain contracts, moitgage 
deeds, etc* It is the common pi act no, where 
scaling is ne< essarv, for two dneitois and the 
secretaiy to sign the do< ument, and the seal of the 
company is then alhxcd m their presence As it 
would be inconvenient to transter the seal from 
one place to another, its piopei home being the 
rogisteied othre of the company, the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, pi ovules foi the execution 
of deeds abroad By Sect 78, it is pi muled that 
the ( ompany can, by power of attorney under its 
common seal, empower any poison to execute 
deeds abroad, if necessary ; and by Sect. 79, power 
is also given to a < ompany which has laige business 
abroad to have an ollicial seal, " which shall be a 
facsimile of the common seal of the company, wuth 
the addition on its face of the name of every terri- 
tory, district, or place where it is to be used." The 
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method of using this official seal, and the binding 
nature of any contract made under the seal, are 
thus indicated in the following sub-sections of 
Section 79, referred to — 

" (2) A company having such an official seal 
may, by writing under its common seal, authorise 
any pers6n appointed for the purpose in any 
territory, district or place not situate in the 
United Kingdom, to attix the same to anv deed 
or other " document to wlmh the company is 
pasty in that territory, district, or phue 

“ (3) The authority of any such agent shall, as 
between the company and anv pel son dealing 
with the agent, continue during the period, if 
anv, mentioned in the instrument conferung the 
authority, or if no penod is there mentioned, 
then until notice of the revocation or determina- 
tion of the agent's authority has been given to 
the person dealing with him 

“ (4) The person affixing any such ofh< ini seal 
shall, by wilting under his hand, on the deed 
or other dot ument to which the st al is nf fix* d, 
certifv the date and plate of affixing the same 
" (5) A tlecd or other doeumt ut to whit h .in 
official seal is duly affixed shall bind the 
company as if it had been sealed with the umimon 
seal of the company ” 

By Sect. 117 of the Ait, "a dot ument or pro- 
ceeding lequiring authentication bv a company 
may be signed by a dim lor, set retary, or othei 
au t housed officer of the t ompany, and need not 
be under its t ominon seal " 

SEYKINH MACHINES. -(See Pak< el Seviing 
Ma( mini s ) 

SEALING WAX. — A composition usually con- 
sisting of a mixture of shellac. Venue turpentine, 
resin, and < halk, together with some < olounng 
matter, such as lampblack, ultramarine, vermilion, 
or one of tfie aniline dyes 1 he best sealing wax 
consists mainl\ of shellac and Venn e turpentine, 
while resin and beeswax aie the chief constituents 
of the common variety used for sealing bottles 

SKA LETTER. Also tailed ship's passpoi t {q v ) 

SEAPORT. \ trty or team which is situated 
at t >r neai a hai hour on the sta-xhoic or at the 
moufli of a 1 1 vc i 

SEARCHERS. — 1 hese are the Custom House 
officials whose duty it js to taste, weigh, measure, 
and examine the goods which ,ue lyipoiteil into a 
c t >un 1 1 y foi tlic* pm pose of fixing the duty < haigeable 
upon the same, if 1 ht*\ <u e liable to dul y at all, when 
the goods are lamh d 1 1 om ships , or, in the < ase of 
goods whu h an 1 being exjfuted, to watch ovu and 
ceitify as to their legulai shipment in auoidarue 
*vith presta lbetl 1 nles 

SEARCH WARRANT.— This is an* authoutv 
given by a just it.,* of the prate or stipendiary 
magistrate (q v ) to «t police officer named thciein 
to enter into some specified house or premises in 
order to search tor and to seize, if discovered, the 
particular propeity m iespect of which it was 
granted It is not nccessai\ to name the parfn ular 
goods The ofhcei to whom the sumh wan ant is 
issued should first of all demand admission to the 
specified premises and state the object of his visit ; 
but if admission is refused he is entitled, provided 
the warrant is in his possession, to accomplish his 
•object in the best way he can, according to circum- 
stances. Although a search warrant may be issued 
on a Sunday, it should never be issued authorising 
a search in the night, unless the case is one of 
great urgency or of practical certainty, i e., not a 


case of suspicion only. A search warrant is most 
frequently issued wheie property has been stolen 
and is supposed to have been conveyed to certain 
specified premises. But by various recent statutes 
its use has been extended to a large number of 
offences, and in some cases there is actually a 
right of search (especially under the Pievention of 
Cumes Ait, 1871) when stolen pioporty is believed 
to be on the premises of persons who have been 
previously i onvitted, without a wan ant being 
issued by a justice as a condition precedent. 

SEA WORTH Y. — Tim is the word invariably 
used to signify the fitness of a vessel to undertake 
the part u ular voyage contemplated. It is one of the 
implied warranties m polities of marine insurance 
{qv), except in the case of time polities, and in 
the contract tor the tainagt* of goods by sea. 

'1 he warranty of seaworthiness does not apply 
ex* ept to the time when the vessel is being loaded 
and up to the date of hei sailing There is no 
implied warranty that she will continue ft) be 
scawoithy throughout the vov.igo, oi during any 
paituuLu pill t of it. 

It is .i presumption of law that a vessel is sea- 
vvoithy when she tommen* t i s her voyage, but if 
then arises anything ol a seuous nature shortly 
after hei s, nling, the burden of pioof [q v ) as to 
her st ,iwoi t In nt ss .it th.it time will be upon the 
msurei, i e, the pit sumption is i < butt.ible under 
t he special t n < uinstum < s of the case 

SECOND CLYSS PARER. When lulls, (hafts, 
jwomissoi \ iiott s. or ot hei dot mm nts are guai .infeed 
oi mdoised by individuals oi firms of the highest 
standing, pn\m<iit bung core.idei etl politically 
t er lain at t lie due date, tin v ait i in hided undei the 
heading of fust (lass papei (q v ) Winn similar 
insti uments are guai anfeed oi mdoised by persons 
oi fnms who <m not of so high a standing, they are 
gene’, illy known as second * lass papei, oi , if they 
ait* p.n t n ul.n ly doubtful, as thud (lass paper. 
SECOND MOUTH AO K. I he natme of the 

set in 1 1 y givt'n by a mmlgagoi to a mol tgagee and 
the remedns jiossesstd by eat h of the pailjes to 
sin h a ti ansat t ion ai e fully dt'st i ibed m the ai tide 
Moiugvgi But it happens vei y fietjut utly that 
wilt u a loan is obtained upon the set uiify of land, 
the amount ad van t ed is *>nlv <i fr.u turn of the value 
of the estate It may be that the mortgagor does 
not wish to borrow to the full extuit, or jt may be 
fh.it the moi Igagt e is a* ting with t autum and desii es 
to maintain a handsome margin of safety. But in 
either cast* the*# is something left ovei wdiirh may 
be a good security upon which a fuithei advance 
may bt* obtained And so it comes to pass that after 
the ongin.nl moil gage, ic, the first moitgage, an 
additional loan may be negotiated upon the seem 1 ty 
of the same (slate, and this is dnm^by means of a 
set ond moitgage In the saint* manner, if the whole 
of the estimated value of the propeity is not 
exhausted, there may be subsequt nt mortgages 
mated, but each one is less valuable than its 
piedciessor Whatever is here stated as to a 
second mortgage applies in most respects also to 
third or subsequent mortgages. 

'lire first mortgagee has the legal estate (See 
Mortgage) In almost all cases he will hold the 
title deeds of the propeity whit h has been mort- 
gaged, and if he is a prudent man Ins position is 
as secure as anything can be Suppose he has 
advanced £5,000 upon the security of an estate 
which is valued at £>0,000. If he has to pursue 
any of lus legal remedies in order to obtain repayment 
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of bis loan there is a handsome margin, and 
he is very unlikely to be plait'd in difficulties even 
though a sale is toned on. Now, suppose the 
mortgagoi wishes to obtain a further advance of, 
say, £2,000 11 the title is good and the valuation 

is at (mate, then- mav not be much difficulty in 
obtaining this mom y, either fiom the original 
moitgagee oi from some other person A se< ond 
mortgage is then treated, and the moitgaged estate 
is tin see in it v for tin* /2.000 subject to the fust 
t barge upon it foi £5,000, i e , the estate is eonveye*d 
bv wav of moi tgage to tlu second moi tgagee subjet t 
to the pnor title e >1 the hist mortgage'!* In the' 
h v ( )< >t hetieal t ast* put forward there is still a 
inaigm of £9,000 between the value of th< estate 
and the total smn ben i ovve*el upon flit* seeuufy of 
it, and the moitgagoi may, it lie* can find a lender, 
create a third oi even a lomth mortgage, but, of 
roinse, eat h of these will be postponed to those which 
have <i!i eady pie t < d<’d it, and naturally tilt* seem it v 
betonns It ss and h ss valuable as mortgage after 
moi I, gage is eie.it eel 

In most i esp< 1 1 s, iiultis the moi tgage deed 
othri wise spft dually pi ovules, the light, t >t a 
see ond mortgager aie tin* same as those ot a fust 
moitgaget, t m i*|)t win a it t tunes to a question of 
foit'tlosuie « >i a dt in n n 1 h>i tlu* ltpaynnnt of the 
loan '1 lit' position o I t In* fu st moi tgage e is dt taih d 
elsewheie (See Mokiovol) But the set ond 
moitgagee is to a eeitain < xtt'iil dt pi iule*nt upon 
tlu* fust inoi f gagt e Whilst the sttond one wall's 
to i enlist* Ins se e in it v oi to obtain bat k lus money, 
the In .1 may be .atislied with his <omlition foi the 
time being 'tlu i<* i, then juat tu.Llly but one 
remise op< u (o luni, unless he* is able tt) gel satis- 
faction by suing tic* moitgagoi on lus peisonal 
covenant lit* must tedetm the hr st moi tgagee, 
it', p<iy to lum the amount ot his moi tgage debt, 
arul so step into his shoes this may oi may not 
be a satishutoig solution ot tin* whole* matfei 

(initially speaking, si i ond moi tgage s ai e not to 
lit* i et oinineiult < I , and lliml or snbsetpient moi tgage s 
should alwa\s b<* icgaided with suspnion ihere 
is alw r a\ s tin* e ban t e ot a ihn tuaf urn m tin* value ot 
an estate Anil if, by any e ham e, the \ able should 
dei line to sm h an extent that upon a foiteel sale 
there is not mote than enough realised to pay the* 
debt, interest, and costs ot the lust moitgagee*, the 
see ond moitgagee* has nothing If) icly upon ext rpt 
the peisonal eovenant ol the moitgagoi, and this 
may be* valueless Again, then* is always the 
dangei of tat king (q v ), bv wlu< h a thud nroi tgagee* 
may ledeeni a lust moitgagee and so sejuotve out 
the see ond altogether At the best a secui it y of 
this < harac tn cannot but tie eonsidiued muu* or 
less ha 7.11 dous 

SIMON!) OF KXrilANOIi.— (See I-okfion Bill) 

SFCKKTA It V . — l lio vocation or calling ot a 
secretary is one of somewhat extensive* limitations, 
though in later yeats, probably, by far the hugest 
nurnbei ot pen sous belonging to the* piofession aie 
employed as secretaries to joint stock companies 
or e ompanirs with special parliamentary powers, in 
wine h capaeitiey, espee lally with companies ot 
moderate and huge dimensions, the office is of con- 
siderable importance , though it is generally found 
that the duties and responsibilities vary with almost 
every individual case Apart fiom coiporate bodies, 
a large nurnbei of people are employed as private 
secretaries oi as secretaries to public institutions 
and chantable organisations 

Private Secretaries. These aie variously employed 


in a confidential capacity by important industrial 
or commercial employers, public men, such as 
Members of Parliament and laige landed pro- 
prietors For the most part, the occupant of such 
a position is required to have an education of a 
high order, and an aspirant to such a post would 
reepuie < onsuloiable inline nee and business acumen 
to obtain su< li a position of trust 'lhe duties 
would naturally be of a very consult*] able variety, 
at cording to the jurtu ular vocation of the pnne ipal, 
who, it is quite e oik eivable, may e ombine* more 
than one sjdu re of activity Many public, men are 
.it jn e sent busily employed, both commercially and 
in publu lift*, and they prefci to leave all tlun eon- 
hth'iiliul mattei to one jxrson alone, whether of a 
jMibhc or imsim ss t h.uac tea , he m e, it is i kar that 
in sue h an install e tht* seiretaiy is iequmd to be 
a man of extensive t apabdities, gtncial knowledge, 
and i c'soui t i 

Secretaries of Public, and Charitable Institutions. 

This is a t la-,s of seuetaiy whit h nunc nearly 
appi oximalt s to that of tlu* many thousands 
employed m conneitiou with t oin panics. The 
hdiitiaiy natme of tlu* ]>ost is piobablv not less 
oueiotis than in the < rise of puvate sctittaries 
It will be in 1 1 csai y that sm h a seuetaiy should, 
in addition to his i onfnl< ntial lequne m< ids, possess 
t onsuh i able abilities m count ttion with business 
oi gauisatioii and managi m< ut, and iuoie olttn 
than olheivvise he is nqimid to bt* a man of some 
inlluent e m the lot ah ty in which lus a< tiv it it s will 
be employed flu* City Guilds, huge piofcssional 
bodn s, hospitals, ami similar ih.uiluble tstabhsh- 
im nts aie each i ('presented bv asimtaiy, who is 
geneially leganled as the iiiouthj'ii t e ol the boards 
ol man.igciiu nt 

Ponipany Secretaries. 'I hi-. i-> tlu* only bianch 
of the piofession ol secretary whith leu made 
any attenqd towards organisation as a st parate 
piofrssion.il body', for, although the* (huitei<*d 
Institute of St t i t*tai n*s is foimed for tin* pur- 
post* ut controlling the ]>i ofession of set 1 1 (ai v as 
ajiphetl both to joint -duck cumpanus and to other 
juiblic bodies, t lus institution t on tains ct >m p, natively 
lew members who ate otlur than those connected 
with lncoi pointed companies 

11m In -.1 ilute was lmimltd in 1891, and was 
int orpm ate d by Koval Chatter of the King's Privy 
('outuil eleven vtars later, when its number- 
sliij) was approximately 1,500 At the piesent 
tunc, the membership aj>pi oximates ‘1,500 , but 
e utiam e, e'xcept in ve i v sj)c*t lal uist ant es, t an only 
be obtained 1 >\ r means « hi1 passing the juestribcd 
examinations. 

1 he objet Is for vvlm h the Institute was founded 
are fully .untamed m the Koval Chaitii dated 
November 4th, 1902, copies of wlmli tan be 
obtained from the Set rotary of tht* Institute, 59 a 
L ondon Wall, London, L C 2 Bncllv, the objects 
ate for testing the t|uahhc ations ell peisoiis desiring 
the advantages of piofcssional mcmbeiship by 
examination test, and for the gi anting of certi- 
fit ates of ejualihc ation entitling the holder to 
mcmbeiship; the holding of conferences, debates, 
and discussions on all matters of professional 
interest connected with the duties appertaining to 
secret anal work; tht' compilation of a register of 
secretaries admitted to the Institute, and publican 
tion of papers connected with piofcssional matters 
Anothu important object of the Institute is to 
inquire into and record any mat'ers connected 
with such branches of the law in which the 
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secretary might be interested or affected The 
Institute is empowered by its Charter to exercise 
supervision over its professional members , by this 
supervision it sei ures a professional standing as 
defined by the pro\isions of its Charter. An 
extensive library, comprising works of cvei y 
tonieivable ch.ua' ter connected with secietanal 
work, is kc at the Institute 

In addition to the oential controlling body, a 
numbfr of piovmii.il branches have been staited 
m the rountiv and the Colonies At the present 
time, 1 ii r min gl 1,1111, ( d t goW , Ln ei p. >..1 Mam In sb 1 , 
Newcastle, Cardiff, West Yorkshire, Sheffield, and 
Johannesburg (South Afire a), '-'velnev f \ustraha), 
and Melbourne ( \usfralia), ha\e bi ,iin lies, ear h 
contiolled by a local 1 011m ll, but all governed b\ 
the eential body in London lliise lnamhcs are 
carrying out useful work amongst the members 
result nt in their partn ul.ir rlistin ts, and afloid 
oppoi l unities w hie ll would not otlu 1 wise be enjov rd 
by me 111N rs far iemo\ ed I10111 the < eutial organisa- 
tion, which fiom time to time issues a grant lor the* 
formation of branch 1 i 1 m.uk ^ 

A tcllow of the 1 Institute in ly rise alt< r his name 
the initials I t' I ^ , and i|i filin’ himself as a 

Chartried Secret .uv . an associitc nia\ use the 

initials AC I S, and if he actually holds m his 

hc'li 1 the 1 posit ion 11I Sc < n tui v nmy dc w i rln 1 1 1 nisi 1 1 

as a t hart' ie<l Sc c n Lu y 

A svllubii-, setting < >1 1 1 the ob|ccts, c]iiahtie atiotls 
for niembcmhip, and 1 c gnlatioiis pie .cubed for 
exannn itions, ma\ be old mud hom f he' Sec ret ,11 y 
of the Institute at the addiess given above 

Ancjthc'r secretaires’ society is the Iikoi porab el 
Secret ines’ Asmk ration, membeis id which me 
designated liu 01 poiate d Sccretanes and may use' 
the initial-. F I S \ or A lb A hull mfeii ni.ilion 
may be obtained from the* heu<lc|iiurtei s e >1 the 
Association, Hassishaw House, Uasinghall btiect, 
London, K t 2 

It may be said in general that tile qualifications 
lor the poh of sc-c 1 1 tar v toacompanv do not ri'st 
s., 1 , |y upon the' < 1 1 1 , i h f 1 • a' .1 ,s 1 e . pm e rl by the 
abov e inent leiui'd bodies 1 h >se (jii 1I1I11 ations an, 
me I el v impede el as a gna l an tee ol pi oblty , posit loll, 
and inte !h 1 trial lapabilitus *1 h< oe c upant ol any 
important post must, in addition, pn ,mss < 1 11.1 1 i ( h s 
ehlcl) no ] .1 oic ssumal bodies i 011 1 J easily test 
I he modi 1 n e unipaii y s« < 1 e t ai y iniisl l»e a mail of 
many paits He is t<> t h* l.oanl ol dirce tens uliat 
tin e hid e;i stall would b“ to a fi< Id marshal of an 
aimv, with a mole 01 1 < ss* intimate' knowhelgc' ol 
everything with wlmli lus < onipauy is coini'inrd 
Vic must be- appi ecu ha!>lc bv all, ar d y<'t pr.'Mive 
a tae tful u tin me with cveiyoiv' oiflside t lie 
central board ol « ontrol Abo\ c all, lie is ie ejuin d 
to be an organiser and adnumstialoi, iisouni'ful 
and alert in evirv contmgc in v, and possess those 
enviable fpiahties ic tpiiic d of all e oiitrollers of men 
and allairs 

A Company Secretary *8 Dufies. 1 he primary 
duty of the secretary to a joint stock company is 
to be present at all meetings of the directors 01 
shareholders lie is required to record in proper 
ordei the' transactions arising from those mee-tings, 
and will usually be required to formulate agendas 
Aor all meetings , though this is some times done in 
conference with the chairman of llie company 
More usually, however , (he whole duties c emneeded 
with meetings are entirely vested in the secretary 
himself. He is responsible for the sequence of all 
arrangements and the records arising therefrom. 


In all companies the sccictary is held responsible 
for the control of the olluc statf, and to a less 
degree over those denial assistants who serve in 
other capacities, sue Ji as blanches or factories. 
He must, in anv case, be thoroughly familiar with 
the whole duties after ting administration ; and in 
eases where' a responsible otheiu!, sue h as an 
accountant or registrar, is kept, it is the moie 
usual practice to line! that the duties of such 
ottnials liltu through the secretary belore being 
considered bv the braid loom this it will be 
obseivc'd that aspirants to serietannl positions 
must not cuilv be » up ible men horn a seeieluiiul 
s‘ mdjroint, lull should have c onsideialde knowledge 
of (lie lllghei luaudies of ,K 1 oiml IUL r , IIW UllK ll US 
although the occupant of this impoitant |>ost may 
not be lecjuned ae tually to keep books of a« count, he 
must, m ve 1 tlu less, be capable id oiguniMiig and 
in.uMtaiiiing the whole' fabric ol the ae counting 
system, and 111 11st , nimioui, !><' 111 a position to 
mte i pri'l c'llu u utly the figure's shown upon ae e omits 
and iralane e shc'tts, anel to readily assimilate' and 
e'xplain peiiodieal statistical letiinis compiled by 
the .lee omits depai (me nt In .ill cases, it will be' 
Ins business to see that a< e omits an 1 pieseiitc'd to 
tin b.r.uel 111 sin h a way a-, to display c h'.u ly tlu* 
mfeii mation they pm pent t<> contain, and lie must 
also be in a po-utiun to suy that the figmes 
pi c'se nt c’e 1 are bevond stisjne ion 

Hie 1 1 latiems between the' seen buy and other 
impoitant ollie nils in a large business vaiy <011- 
' r«l« 1 . 1 1 >1 v in most comp, imes, but it is almost 
universally found that the secietaiy is t hi' 011c 
and mils confide uti ;l olfu 1.1I lomu.fed with the* 
bnaid of dine tois, and the delibei ations of the 
board an' kn /vvn to the* dn ee ten s and the see rotary 
alone 

I In' ac trial seen l.u ml d u < 1 is coniine me* bom the 
moment of me or pen ution ol the' company, and will 
extern! throughout tin 1 whole loulrne ol manage- 
ment to wnnling-np, ami if winding-up be- a 
voluntary one the sceidarv is usually appointed 
Irqmdaloi , if under a eoinpulsoiy liquidat ion, it 
1-, the dirt v ol Ihc' see ic (.11 y to < onipile a statement 
ol allairs as leipuie'd by the Companies (Consoljela- 
tion) Ail, 1908 '1 his and other statutes contain 

many instances when- ,1 seeidaiy is liable to 
seriou 1 penalties, in some ease’s lie is solely 
1 1 sponsible 

1 lie appomtnn lit ed see r< tary is always made by 
tin- chine tom, and is usually suppoi led by an agree- 
ment ovei a tei m of ye ,n s, a minute' being passed 
< onfii niing the* appoint men t and In c sully stipulating 
the ])i ovisinns contained rn the agi et tnent In the 
abse'iu e of any agrtenieiil, three mouths’ notice is 
re ‘Mide'd as neeess.u y to (e rinniatc' an engagement, 
given by either party. 

SKTRIST COMMISSIONS. — 1 T ndei the geni'ial law 
an agc'nl for sale', 01 one who is employed as agent 
in any business by anotlieu, must not make any 
se'< rc t profit out of his employment, nor receive 
bribe s fiorn patties with whom lie deals in the* busi- 
ness of lus principal ff the agent sells on commis- 
sion lie must not make any concealed profits 
outside the commission ; and he cannot plead any 
custom of trade as a defence to an action by the 
print q>al to recover such ilia it profits. 

The case of Bulfield v. Fournier, tried by Lord 
Chief justice Russell of Killowen (II T. L. R. 62 
and 282 ), illustrates the fact that no custom could 
excuse a breach of this primary duty between 
principal and agent. But it was also important, 
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because it may be said to have been the starting 
point of a movement in which Lord Russell of 
Killowcn and Lord Justice Fry took the principal 
parts. This was to attempt, by making the taking 
of secret commissions a criminal offence, to remove 
this blot on common lal morality. But not until 
twelve years aftei wards was the lhevention of 
Corruption Act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII. c. 34), passed. 

It was settled in 1874, by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in Monson v. Thompson, 9 Q B. 480, that 
any secret profit made by an agent could be 
recoveied by the principal in an action, as though 
it were the principal's money actually received by 
the agent for his principal An agent for pur- 
chasing a ship agreed with an agent for selling 
it, who was to have anv excess he could get over 
a certain amount, to buy at a price above the 
fixed amount, and take half this excess price. 
It was held that the agent was not only bound 
to ac. count in Deputy by an action of account 
biought in Chancery, but he was under a legal duty 
to pay over the amount as money absolutely 
belonging to lus employer In sue h a case, too, 
if the principal could show that lie was not 
reimbmsed by his action for money had and 
received for his use, he would have an action for 
damages, 

In Dulfidd v Fournier ( supta ) the agent had made 
secret ptofits by not c mliting his puncipal, a 
French expoiter of biandy, for whom he acted as 
agent in London, with discounts allowed to him on 
certain oiders. 1 lie agent also paid commission to 
a firm foi allowing biandv to bo formally invoiced 
to them, which he then sold to his own customers at 
a highei price Jhe puncipal was held entitled to 
put an end to the agency and lecovcr the money 
so gained. Lord Russell of Killowen said as to the 
agent's plea of custom that if such a practice weie 
customaiy, it was one which juries ought to stamp 
out He said lie spoke stiongly, because he felt 
strongly ; and it would be a bad day foi the com- 
mercial moiahty of the country if “ agents" were 
allowed to act in this wav behind then principals’ 
backs. He told the jury that an agent was entitled 
to his agreed commission only, unless it were other- 
wise expressed or clearly implied, and anything 
else he got by way of rebate must be accounted for 
to the puncipal. I ho case was taken to the Court 
of Appeal, and it was there emphatically aflumed 
that the taking of any seciet commission is dis- 
honest and absolutely contrary to the law ; and 
that it is useless to offer evidenc c* as to the cxistem e 
of a custom in any paiticular trade 

The Prevention of Corruption Arts. The chief 
Acts dealing with the ptevention of corruption, as 
regards public oodles and agents, are (1) 7 he Public 
Bodies Corrupt Prentices Ait, 1889, which was 
passed to prevent and punish bribery and corruption 
in regatd to public business , (2) 7 he Prevention of 
Corruption Ait, 1906, which deals with bribery in 
private business, and (3) Jhe J'revention of Cor- 
ruption Ait, 1916, which amended the Act of 1906 
as regards the punishment of serious offences in 
connection with (Government contracts 

Tho Act of 1900. The most important of these 
is the Act of 1906, and it is to its provisions that 
attention will now be given. Under this Act theic 
are two classes of offences — 

(a) An agent conuptly accepting or obtaining, 
or agreeing to accept or attempting to obtain , and 
any person corruptly giving, or agreeing, or offering 
to give, to an agent, any gift or consideration as an 


inducement or reward for doing or forbearing to do, 
or for having done or forborne to do, any act in 
relation to his principal's affairs or business, or for 
showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour 
to any person in relation to his principal's affairs 
or business. 

(b) Any person knowingly giving to any agent, or 
if any agent knowingly uses, with intent to deceive 
his print ipal, any reccijit, account, or other docu- 
ment in respect of which the principal is interested, 
and which contains any statement which is false, 
erroneous, or defective in any material particular, 
and which to his knowledge is intended to mislead 
the principal. 

'I he above offences are misdemeanours; and 
any person, on conviction, is liable to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for not exceed- 
ing two years, oi to a fine not exceeding /500, or 
to both such imprisonment and fine. This is when 
the prosecution is by indictment. If there is a 
summary prosecution and conviction, the punish- 
ment is lmpusonment for not exceeding four 
months, with or without haid labour ; or a fine 
not exceeding ^50, or both such imprisonment and 
fine. 

By definition “consideration " indudes not only 
money, but any valuable consideration of any kind. 

" Agent" nu hides any poison acting for another ; 
and “ puncipal " indudes a pci son who is strictly 
the employer of the agent, that is, when the relation 
of mastei and servant exists between them. 

A person employed by the Crown, or under any 
corporation, oi any inunnipal, boiough, county, or 
dislnet count ll, or any board of guardians, is an 
agent for the purposes of the Act. 

As regards this (lass of agents, they also come 
under the similar provisions of the Public Bodies 
Corrupt Brattices Act, 1889 (52 and 53 Vic c 69). 

There has been a case in the Scottish courts where 
a person was < barged with bribing a police constable, 
and the constable was held to be the agent of the 
chief constable, while acting in the cxei ution of 
lus duty. 

(Sec also Prevention of Corruption ) 

SECRET RESERVES.— --'Lius is a lorm of con- 
serving the fin. uit lal resources, and is adopted in 
many of the more wealthy limited liability con- 
cerns, the sob* object of the operation being to 
conceal the full amount of their available funds, 
ilie piadice has become moie or lc->s widely 
indulged in, although many authontics have con- 
demned it as an unsouild policy, probably on the 
gtoutul that in some few instances impioper use 
has been made of the practice, with the sole object 
of causing''fiut tuations m the market values of the 
company’s secui i ties If it could be shown that 
serct reserves had been created for sui h a pur- 
pose, the action of those responsible would 
undoubtedly be regarded as a fraudulent pro- 
eedute On the other hand, if a board of directors 
chooses to resort to su< h methods, with the best 
intentions of fui thei mg oi safeguarding the interests 
ot their company, then little t an be said against it. 
Bankii^g and insurance companies (especially the 
former) indulge in this practice to a large extent ; 
it has been said that it is part of the duties of bank 
directors to make provision for unforeseen con- 
tingencies in this foim of clandestine reserve. 

Secret reserves may be made by — 

(1) Excessive dcpicciation of assets, such as 
writing down the value of premises, investments, 
etc , below their proper value. 
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(2) Undervaluation or omission of assets. Assets 
may be shown at cost though they have greatly 
appreciated. Stock-in-trade may be valued much 
below its actual price. Some companies omit their 
goodwill, though it may be of enormous value. 
The Bank of England omits from its balance sheet 
the value of its premises. 

(3) Creating unnecessary or excessive reserves 
for bad debts, discounts, etc. 

Charging capital expenditure to revenue as, 
for instance, debiting additions to buildings to the 
profit and loss account instead of to the building 
account 

It must be pointed out that in secretly willing 
down nsei\es oi profit- and loss, the amounts 
deducted must come from sums which would accrue, 
or winch ha\e «uum<l, to those a< counts suite the 
last balance sheet was icndeied, or shareholdtis 
would lnqune as to why those liabilities W'ere 
less than those amounts biought forward. (See 
Reserves ) 

SIKTION VL LI WANTING.— This term is applied 
by some accountants to the “ self-balancing " 
principle of keeping tlje lcdgeis, as adopted by 
tliosr (inns that balanee their ledgers in gioups 
instead of sepaiately, two or inoie ledgus forming 
a gioun (See Ski i liu aminc I.iix.ers) 

SEfTREI) (REhilORS. -When a man is made 
a banki upt Ins juopeitv bn onus gencTully die isible 
amongst Ins c 1 editor s , but those who, in then 
dealings with the debtor, ha\e taken caie to obtain 
sceunty .ue entitled to jiieccdemc 'l he teim 
“seemed t rechtoi ” means a pt i son holding a moit- 
gago, charge, oi Inn on the propel t\ ot tin' debtoi 
ft does not nn hide a peison Inning a sceunty ovc i 
the piojKits ol a stiangei, mu a joint creditor 
hawng a senility over a joint estate* Again, a 
judgment ti editor who has obtained an onlei foi 
the aj)])onitim nt of a ret river is t licit by made a 
seemed c i edit oi A molt gager is a see ured e i editor 
undei the law of banki uptcy, but a meie 
he rare to sei/e aftoids no piotcction, unless 
exceuted piled to the elute of tile ae t of bank- 
iuj)tey to which the title' of the buster iHatcs 
tin* following are amongst the other kinds of 
agreements, eh , whu h make; a man a seemed 
ueditor: An agiee'incnt to assign altei-ae ejuneel 
property, if it is made* clear that the assignee 
uiijmies an mteiest m the j>i(>]x*rt\ as soon as the 
assignor atejmirs it, a chatge on money nheady 
eainc'd, but not pavablo until aftei the* assignoi 
became banki upt, and*an assignment of instal- 
ments under a lining agreement ae e ruing altei 
banki uptcy As to e reddens who have issued 
execution on the debtor’s propeitv, tjiey aic pio- 
tectc'd to some extent If the petitioning cn'ditor 
is secured, he must, in Ins jx-tihon, cither state 
that he is willing to give uj) his sceunty foi the 
benefit of theeieditois in the e'\e*nt of the* debtoi 
being adjudged bankrupt, or give an estimate of 
the value of his see unty In tile latter case, hi* may 
be admitted as a petitioning ci editor to the extent 
of the balance of the debt due to him, after dechic t- 
ing the value so estimated in the same manner as 
if lie were an unsecured creditor. A sec ured creditor 
may realise his security at any time, even after the 
receiving order. The ti ustee cannot redeem the 
secunty at the value stated in the petition, unless 
the creditor has proved for the pm pose of voting, 
etc. A trusty to whom the security is given simply 
takes the creditor’s place. He cannot alter the ngnts 
of prior or of subsequent mortgagees A petitioning 


creditor who neither gives up nor estimates does 
not, in the event of the debtor becoming bankrupt, 
forfeit his security, but his petition will not be 
good unless amended. If a secured creditor realises 
his security, he may prove for the balance due to 
him after deducting the net amount lealised ; but 
on surrendering his security to the official receiver 
or trustee foi the general benefit of the creditors, he 
may pi ovc for the whole debt. A seemed creditor 
must limit his proof to the amount due for principal 
and intei est at the date of the banki uptcy, after 
deducting the pi meeds of the realisation. If a 
secured ueditor does not either icalise or sui lender 
his secunty, he must, before ranking for dividend, 
give partieulais of Ins set unty, and the' value at 
which he estimates it. In this case, he may only 
tcicive* a elividend in respei t of the balanee due to 
him aftei deeluetmg the assessed value. Where a 
secunty is valued, the trustee may reelrem it on 
pav ment to the < i editor of the assessed value ; and 
if lie is dissatisfied with the assessed value, he may 
ltejuire the sceunty to bo sold by public auction. 
A creditor, however, may leejuire the tmsteo to 
elect whether he; will oi will not cxcieise tlu* power 
of redemption, and unless the fiustee clce ts to 
do so within six months, he is not entitled 
to exenisc* it A < t editor may, bcfoie the ti listen 
lias dee ided to u'decin, amend his valuation and 
pi oof on -dioning that they were made bond fide 
on a mistaken estimate*, « n that the* sceunty has 
diminished oi me teased m value He must bear 
tlu* e ost of .unending the* valuation of his secunty 
and pioot, unless the tiustec* allows the amend- 
ment without application to the coiut. Where, 
upon amendment, the se<unt\ ngnaler than that 
stated in the* original estimate, the set med ueditor 
must tefum! any sutjiliis dividend lie* may have 
leeened If the* sceunty is less than the onginal 
estimate, lie is entitled to be paid out of inoncja 
available m the hands of the* tmstee, but a dividend 
already paid cannot be distuilxd lo sum up, the 
following eomses aie ojxn to a seemed ueditor . 
(1) He may icly on his see unty and not prove at 
all , (2) he may icalise his sex unty and then prove 
lor the balanee, (3) he may surrcndei his secunty 
and then prove foi the whole debt. 

(As to voting of secured ucditois, see Meetings 
ol- Creditors , as to the e(fc*et of icceiving order 
on a seemed ueditoi, see Receivinc. Order.) 

SECURITIES. J Ins term to the business woild 
has a wider significance than is t cal I y included in 
its exact meaning, and the popular meaning is 
adopted in this article. (See Srcuriiy) The 
holder of a secunty is entitled to pailiujiate in an 
ultimate distribution of the propeity i (‘presented 
m his security. We will deal, first of all, with the 
vanous classes of securities, and then with the form 
in which such securities are issued 

Even in these days, many pcojile arc ignorant of 
the distinction between loans and debentures and 
shares, and the fact that the word “stock" is 
used sometimes to denote a participation or share 
in an undei taking, and sometimes to indicate the 
form or manner in whu h ownership is lecordcd, only 
serves the more to confuse people The one great 
distinction to be boine in nnnd is that the holder of 
loan stock, debenture stock or bonds, is a ueditor, 
whereas the holder of capital sloe k or shares is a 
partner. The formet is entitled to receive a fixed 
rate of interest, whether it be earned or not ; and 
in the case of a company he is, in the event of 
liquidation, entitled to a full return of the nominal 
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amount of the loan he holds before any class of 
shareholder can receive any portion of the assets. 
As a shareholder, however, he only leceivcs a 
dividend, provided it has been earned , and, in 
the event of liquidation, only participates in any 
distribution of assets after the < launs of debenture 
holders and the holders of any other issue of shares 
having pi lor rights ovei his have been satisfied in 
full. Companies olten issue, m addition to their 
ordinary shares, a class o! shaie Known as a " pre- 
ferred shaie,” which i,irim interest at a fixed rate, 
i e , the holder ot a 5 per cent preferred or pre- 
ference shaie mines only 5 pet cent, however 
Inch tile profits may be, the c 11 c unistaric e, how* 
ever, that the rate ol inter ist is fixed does not alter 
the f.ic t that the holder of su< li preference share; is 
a partner and not a c r cditoi , and if tin* dmdend is 
not earned, he cannot claim it <n a debt m the way 
that the debenture holdu can claim hn interest; 
and m the evemt ot lic[iiiclation he can only partici- 
pate in any distribution of assets afti i the claims 
of the' debenture holders have been met in lull, 
although he will probably take pmedenco of 
holdcis of oidmaiy shares in this lespect, pic- 
fetence shares usually having pnoi rights over 
ordinal y shaies 

1 he following are the most usual classes of 
see unties foist come 

(xomnment, State, Provincial, or .Municipal Loans. 

These <ti e lo.ms issued by the' various governing 
autlioril ies, lamdiar t\pes of wlu< li arc' Consols and 
London County Count ll stoe k 1 lus e lass of seem it y 
is geneially an .t« knowledgment of so much money 
lent to the tiov eminent or mimic ipality, whic h under- 
takes to pay intend .it fixed d.itis, and in some 
cases to repay the principal at a eertam date, or 
even within a cei bun peiiocl Mo spec ific sec unty is 
given, the letulei having toiely upon the good faith 
ot the borrowing authority 

1 he next familiar loi m of set urity of tins elesc up- 
turn is Debentures, sometimes (.ailed debentme 
stock, the word " stoc k ” lieic being used to denote 
the form in which the loan is issues! Pcbentmes 
aie loans issued by companies (although the teirn 
“ clebc ntm c s ” is sometime s used in e onnec tion with 
nimiKip.il loans) , unlike' Clovei ument loans, how- 
ever, then* is usually some specific seem it v affoidcel 
fot the loan, the natuie ol such security being 
geneially indicated by the title' of the debenlmes 
rims, liist mortgage 1 debentures indicates that the 
loan is seemed by a lust, mortgage on the assets of 
the borrowing company, and second moitgage 
debentuics shows e leat ly enough that in fiont of 
these debenlmes then* is another loan seemed by 
way of a lust mortgage on the company’s assets. 
Sometimes, instead ot first and second moitgage 
elebentm es, one hears ol “ A ” dehentmi s arid " H " 
debenlmes, oi fust debc'ntmes and second cleben- 
tures, which means tfiat, while; both are- loans, in 
the event of the company going into liquidation, 
the first issue must be repaid betoie holdeis of tile 
second issue have then money' returned lea them 

Leaving the subjc'c t ol loans, we come to shaies, 
the possession ot which, as alicady stated, con- 
stitutes a partnership, or pai ticipatnm in a rom- 
pany , whereas the holding of debentures places 
one in tile safer and more pi iv ill ged, although some- 
times less piolilable, position of being a ei editor. 
Two classes ot shares are by far the most common, 
viz., preferied or preference shaies and ordinary 
shares. 

Preference Shares, as the name indicates, enjoy 


superior rights tc* ordinary shares. A fixed dividend 
rate is usually attae bed to them, and the holder of 
a preference share is entitled to receive an annual 
or semi-annual distribution, as the case may be, at 
the rate per cent named, before anything is paid 
on the ordinary shares He is not, however, entitled 
to receive such dividend unless it has been earned, 
in which respec t he dilfe-is fiom thy holder of 
debentures, whose right to leceive his interest is 
not (ontingent upon the profits being sufficient In 
the case, thorefoie, of a struggling company, the 
holder of a 5 per cent ptefercine shaie does not 
necessarily leceive his full 5 per cent dividend , he 
may, indeed, in bad times receive 1 nothing at all, or 
it may occur that the profits permit of the payment 
of, say, 3 pei c cult , but not the 1 full 5 pci cent , in 
which case he may onlv u-e eive payment at the 
foimei rate As legards the balance of 2 per cent , 
his position wjll vary at voiding to whether the pre- 
ference share's are cumulative or noil-cumulative. 
In the lornn r case, the holder has a hen on future 
profits m respect of any deficiency m the rate of 
previous dividends, that is to say, in the hypo- 
thetical case he re given, the holder of a 5 per cent 
piefeience shaie who received only 3 per cent 
would be entitled to the balance of 2 pei cent, as 
well as any othei arrears that might accrue out ot 
the profits of lutei yeais, should they at any time 
permit ol 1 lie payment ot these mi cans, or any 
poition of them, behne the holders of ordinal y 
share's could icccive any dividend In the 1 case of 
non-cumulative piefaime shares, however, there 
would be no r lght to any at i ear s, and t he 3 per c ent. 
would have to be accepted m full satisfaction of his 
dividend for the period in rc'spcc t of which it was 
paid, the share not confer ring any light, at any 
subsequent pciiod to icccive the dilleience of 2 
per c ent , m othei words, the holder ot a non- 
c umiilalive pie lei un c shaie is entitled to the 
dividend only m the- event ol its bung earned, and 
hrs piefeience consists merely in the lac t that he 
is entitled to the lull amount ot his dividend in 
any given year betoie holdeis of ordinary shaies 
may receive a dividend thus lai we have refer ic'd 
to preference in the matte i ot dividends only , but 
pretrienee shares usually have an advantage over 
ordinary sh.ues in the matte i of capital, that is to 
say, in the- event ol liquidation they usually take 
precedence ov c t the or chinny shares in any dis- 
tribution of assets, but the i x<u t nature of such 
pieleicnce yarn's .molding to the trims ol issue 1 
'there is a sort ol by bold slnur, a cross between 
a ju c It u nc c 1 sh.ii e <md an oi dinar ) share, known as 
Participating Preference Shares. Hum- arc 1 shaies 
which enjoy a picleieme in tilt nnmnei of prefer - 
em e shares, but partu ipate m a dele i mined pro- 
portion in any surplus dividend, alter lilt ordinal y 
shaies have leicivtd so much Lot example, a 
7 pei cent participating jncfcibnc e share may 
cany with it the right, alter letciving its 7 per 
cent , to slnue equally with the oichnaiy shares in 
any surplus distribution alter 7 per tent has been 
paid cm the ordinary shares 

Ordinary Shares, 'these are the parts into which 
the ordinal y shaie capital of a company is divided, 
and share in the prolits after all pilot charges, 
swell as debentme interest and the dividends on 
prefcience shaies, have been paid 

Deferred (or Deferred Ordinary) Shares, this is a 
class of share i an king behind the ordinary share, 
and is often the result of a splitting or division of a 
former issue of oidinary shares Its relation to the 
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ordinary share is much the same as that of the 
ordinary share to the prelerciue shaie, the condi- 
tions and pioportion in which it participates in 
prolits being laid down m the lei ms of issue 
Founders ’ Shares. Founders' shaies exist in the 
case of some companies, and usually receive a fixed 
pioportion of the prolits aftei so mm h has been paid 
on the ordinal y shares In the ease ofveiy smcessltil 
companies, such as Jlarrods' Stores, for example, 
they Ate often extremely \aluable 

Capital Stoek. In the toiegomg lemaiks we h.ive 
pur pose !y used r he t« 1 m “ shar <*s " and not “ stoc k ” 
to avoid contusion Often, howevei, a < ompany \ 
capital exists not m the shape of shares, but m the 
shape of stock, thus one may ha\ e 5 per cent 
piclei enc e stoc k, cm dinar y ‘'foe k, or dc lei re d or dinar y 
stock 1 he only drltereme here is that, instead ol 
the eajutal ot the < ornpany bung divided into so 
many espial shares of, say, / I cue h oi /5 each, it is 
divisible and transfi i able in any biokui amount 
‘1 he word “stock” l however, used m another 
sense, which we will now describe 

Forms of Securities, the thiee mam form, of 

sec ui it n s ai t* st < /< k, shares, and bonds Sto< k ma\ 
be- loan sto< k, .is m t he' c a a ot India dm c tunic nt 
loan, or it mav be < ajutal stock, as in the < ase of 
the J a union (.e neial ( Jmnibns t'oiiij an v - that is to 
say, tin holde r of /.S0() ot Jmha 3 pc i k nt stoc k is 
a creditor of the dovcinment ol India te; the* 
amount named, whilst the holds# of /.StK) vvoith of 
I.ondon (leneial Omnibus Company ’s stock is a 
pailiui in that company to the extent <f holding 
/SOI) vvoith of capital theicm '1 Ik- ownership of 
sue h stoc l< is usually denoted by ,uo trfn ale (some- 
time's called “stock c ei title ate ”), wlm lr entities 
that So and-so is the registered proprietor ot so 
much s f oi k, and tins stock may be tr.insfeiied by 
smiendcr of the c ertrfn ate' ace (jinpamed by' a dec <1 
ot hansler exec rrte'd by' the lmliv rdual named on 
the* i ei titn ate, m the manner described unde i (In* 
heading ol Ikwsmr of Silvios In tin c ,is<* of 
some* dm < i nnn nt stocks, hovvevci, h.inshr can 
only be* <* I f < *< t < *c 1 by the p”) | , ie(oi, or a person 
iUitlnu ise d bv him b\ mi ans ol a 1’ovvi i ot A Hoi ncy , 
at fendin'* at tin* Dank of I upland ot othc l bank and 
signing a legi.tei , stoek 1 1 ansfc i able* only m this 
nan n< i is known as ms« nbe*c 1 st m k I he s\ st t m is 
nnbioiis and vexatious, and the, tendency is 
towai < l ■> it . nb hfion 

I lie* e 1 1 lb l e n< e between stock and shaies is that 
w In I < as sh.ll < s l e pic sc*n f so man \ dltfei c hi pat Is ot 
flu* c apit.il i-/ i./uiil mine, then k is fianshiable m 
odd amounts In tin* case* ot a company having a 
e/.lpltal divided into shaies ot /5 i.uli or /I c.ii h, 
it is possible only to purchase* and deal vtilh slums 
of this d» nomination or multiples thereof, win leas 
111 the ease* of stock, one e -IP puichase* an Olid 
amount It is possible* to buy so odd an amount as 
{23 Ids 7 < ! of Consols oi most similar stocks If 
may be* mentioned ;hat stock is always fully paid, 
t v , no liabihfv for Juithei payment e ,m attach to 
if, yvheieas pattly j >. lk I share's e anying a liability 
of a fm llicr call may be issued in documental \ form 
Stock oi shaies in i espec t of which a ecililieatc* 
in the* name of the* propiietoi is issued, and winch 
are Iransiei aide by deed of transfer, ate* krmwii as 
Registered stock, or rcgisteiecL. shaies, and this 
applies espial ly to debenture stock and capital 
stock A 1 1 these classes of secuuties can, henvover, 
be issued in another form, viz, that of beater 
wmi rants or bonds, a full descrijition of which will 
be found under the headings of JJlari k Slcuriufs 


and Bonds respectively. The difference bet Veen 
registei e*d stock oi shaies and bearer bonds or share 
warrants to bearei (strictly' sjM*aking, bond is used 
to denote a debenture made out m favour of the 
beaier, whilst sliares issued in tins form ate known 
as “ beaic*i sliatis ” oi “ share wan ants to bearer *’) 
is that the* propuetor of flic* foimei has Ins name 
enteied in a ugisfe'i, and in cues eliyidends or 
intcicst and othei c ommmuc ations ducat, and can 
only 1 1 ansfc a his stc >e k or sh.u < s bv means ot a elecd 
of liansfei, wlnieas be.uei sec unties an* transfer- 
able by the mete passing fiom hand to hand, and 
dividend cu mti ic.l n paid to anvoiie presenting 
the din* coupons detached fiom the* beaier bond or 
war r.int 

si:n kitv. -Something which is givem or 
handed ovei by a elcbtoi to a redilui m older to 
scenic' the* u payment ot money lent lhe object 
ol t h« * seiunty is to give a certain light oi mteiest 
to the* iieditoi, wlu*n by he is able to rcc ov ei the 
amount ot the debt wlm h is owed more easily than 
by an a< (ion at law it the elebloi is m del. lull In 
flu' c ,i'.c o! banking 1 1 .uisa< tious, when* a banke*r 
advances money to a customer, 1 1 n ■ customer 
gcneiallv deposits see in it V in the I e >r I n of doe n- 
uie'iit s which are* described in the pievious article 
(See ,S|. c L’RII Ihs ) But in other case'-, when* tile’ 
debtui cannot or does not wish to divest. liimst'lt 
ot his piopci ty e omplete ly, the seeiuity takes the 
lot m e j 1 a bill of sale* {([ r ) oi a moitgage (e/r). 
Some limes a gu.nanb e (</ v ) on the p.u I ot a it liable 
pet son is ace c pte d as a sc e ni it \ lnc'veiv ease the 
value of the* security "iveu should be gieatei than 
tin* amount ol the money It nt 

A pi i son who takes a sicmity is m the position 
of a see uic d < i editor (e/r), and il the debtor alter- 
vvai ds be e mm s banki upt in* may be m sm h a posi- 
tiop Iliat lie cannot sustain anv lo i ,s Bui it the* 
banki upte y oeeurs vuy shoitly alte i the giving of 
the si c in it v, the tiansa< turn may be ob|<<led to 
,t; a 1 1 am luh nt pn leu m r (q v ) 'I In is. by s< c turn 
1 1 ol the Bankiupti V \« 1 . 11)1 I 

“(I) l ; ’ i i v conveyance oi ti. Ulster of piopeity, 
Ol I barge the icon made , < vei V' payment made, eve) y 
obligation in< Hired, and cveiy judu nil pi oc ceding 
taken or sullen <1 bv any pi i son unable to pay his 
<li Ids as they bee nine due lioin his own money in 
lav mu ol any enditoi, oi any pc i son m bust for 
any inditoi, with a view of giving sue li iicditor 
a jMehiime ove i the ot hi 1 eieditois shall, if the 
pi i si ui making, taking, paving, or su (tiling the 
sain • is adjudged banki upt. on a banki ujitey 
petition pi c sc nt e <1 vvilluu fhiet.* month, alter the 
date of mak'ing, taking, paying en suite ling the 
same, be deemed fi ainlulc nt and vend as against 
1 he ti ii .(t e* in 1 he ban ki upt< y 

“(2) this Hellion shall not .itfeet file lights of 
any pi [son making title in good both and for valu- 
able i onside lahon (hiough or une!c i a creditor of 
the banki upt 

Another giouiul on which a seeunty may be 
objected to is wliero “undue influence ” has been 
cxnii.nl, a-, might oi c ui m the* ease of a lather, 
or mother, unduly piessing a son oi a daughter, 
who has just conic* of age and has sue e ee*ded to an 
estate, to give a security to a pci son foi a loan 

A distinction is to be noticed between a see urity 
given upon property and one wine h is given upon 
the guarantee of another pci son The latter is 
known as a “personal seeunty, ” and it simply 
indicates the light of the* u editor to sue for the 
i ecu vuy of a sum of money vvhn h the guarantor 
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is nn In taken to pav \ bond (q v ) is (lit* most Hu: Infers are rendered srlf-balnu< ing by mi «ms 
>innion lot in of ;> |hi^mi.iI s nmtv of adjustment, accounts 1 bus, m cadi tiade 

SMONIORAtil'] OK SEIGNORAGE. — This is the ledger there is a nominal ledger adjustment account, 
large or deduction made by the Government to whilst in the nominal ledger there is an adjustment 

>ver the cost of the manufacture of coins There account for each tiade ledger. To these adjust- 

no profit made upon the gold coinage. Gold merit at counts in the trade ledgers arc posted contra 

nlhon is pun based at £3 17s 9d per ounce, and entries for each item appearing in the particular 

ic difference between this sum and the maiket ledger, but these items aie, of course, not posted 

due of gold, viz , £3 17s 10U1 , icpiesents the singly, but in totals. To obtain these totals the 

iterest lost between the time of the taking in of books of first entiy are so arranged that they can 
if* gedel and its ai tual coinage be easily aseerlained, and this is done by having 

SEISIN. llus word signifies the actual orcupa- sepaiate books woi king to certain ledgers, or, when 

on eir possession of a landed estate (See Livery separate books aie not used, by collecting the items 

f Seisin ) posted to eat h ledger by extension into columns 

fly the Stamp A< t, 1891, the stamp duties are — specially headed with the icspeitive ledgets 

£ s el. Thus, the cash book would be ruled somewhat 
S i' is i n Instrument of seisin given as above*, 

upon any chatter, precept of claro Tor the collet tion of “ fore ign items " in a ledger, 

constat, oi jneccpt ftoin thane cry, or such as lumsfers from other ledgus, etc , a transfer 

upon any wadset, heritable bond, journal is used. 

disposition, apprising, adjudication, or i^y means of the totals so entered up, if the ong- 

otheiwise of any lands or hentablo inal outstanding total of balances m the ledger is 

subjet ts in S< otlnnd 0 $ 0 taken into account, it is a simple matter also to 

And any Notarial Instrument to obtain the' final total balani es, with wlm h amount 

be expeded and teeorded in any the total of the detailed list extracted hom the 

e>f sasines 0 5 0 several h'dge'r accounts must agiee It should be 

SLIShl) OF.-— Put in possession of. noted that in, for instance, a sales ledger, the 

SEIZURE NOTTS. — 'lhrso are notes which are initial balance of the adjustment ac< ount is placed 
disc’d when smuggled goods, which are liable to on the credit side, thus completing the tual balance 
nty, or goods bearing fraudulent trade marks, are ot the book 

I7ed by the customs I he notes are filled in by In the nominal ledger, however, the balance of 
ic oflie ci who a< tually seizes the goods, and tliey the “ sales ledger adjustment account " will appear 

e left along with the goods seized in a govern- on the debit side, being the total of sundry debtors, 

ent wat chouse, where the goods or the packages and the* account be exactly opposite to the one in 

mlairung them ate mat Iced fen identification the trade ledger, x e , the items posted to the debit 

SELF-KALANCING LEDGERS.— These aieledgeis side of the adjustment account in the tiade ledge 

he h, by the means of a s\ stein of i caddy obtaining would be enteicel on theucrcdit side in the adjustment 

rtain totals necessary for the purpose, may be account in the nominal ledger, and vice versa, 

il.mced by themselves, or, in other words, contain For example, see next page, 
trial balance in themselves The term “ self- SELLERS OVER. — Tins is a tcim sometimes 
dancing ledger " is not strictly accuiato, but it met with m Stock Exchange- or other similar 

used as being less cumbrous than that of " a transactions which means that theie arc sellers 

dger separately balanced by means ot an aggiegate and no bu)e>s, or that theie ate mote selleis than 

icon nt " buyers 

Amongst the advantages of adopting a system SELLING AGENTS. — (See Extort Trade, 
self-balancing ledgers no doubt the gieatest is Organisation of) 
to fact of being able to localise etrois to any one SELLING COSTS.- (See Costing ) 

dger, thus saving a vast amount of time, as the SELLING OUT. — This is precisely the opposite 

lal balance would not be pieparcd until each operation to the process of buying in, descubed 

ade ledger had been proved to be correct in itself under that heading. In the case of buying in, a 

ther advantages are the affording of a good purchaser who has not had delivery of the stock 

'stem of internal check, the amount of outstanding he has bought within the time limits fixed by tljc 

dances may be ascertained at any desired time Stock Exchange Committee is entitled to give an 

ithout the double and time involved in preparing order through his broker to the Buying-in and Sell- 

te detailed schedule of the same (which may be ing-out Department of the Stock Exchange to buy 

epared later), and, following tins, the more it on the market, the expenses and any loss result- 

>ecdy preparation of final accounts mg therefrom having to be borne by the party who 
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Sales Ledger Adjustment a/c. 
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~~ ” ' l 1 

s. 

d 

1 ! 

! ^ 

S. 

d. 

Jan. 1 

To Balance 

! 7,542; 

8 

9 Jan 31 

' By Cash & Dis- 



0 

(being total debtors 


count i 

, 15,388 

0 


at this date) 




! (from Cash Book) 




„ 31 

.^Sales 

20,658 

0 

; o „ „ 

,, Ket ui ns and Allow- 





(fiom Day Books) 



, am es 

| 812 

0 

0 

,, • 

,, Bills Dishonoured 

140 

0 

. 0 

(fiom Sales Returns 


1 



(fiom Bills Ket eiv- 
able Book) 

Intel est 

12 

0 

0 

Book) 

,, Bad Debts 
(as per Bad Debts 
<0 ) 

87 

cc! 

8 



(from Interest 








a/c ) 



.1 »» 

,, Falls Receivable 

2,100 

0 

0 

>» »i 

,, T> ansfe i s (as per 




(fi mu Bills Rec eiv- 





liaiishi Join nal) 

Is7 

0 

o 

able Bonk) 








,, 1 iansfeis 

42 

0 

0 






(as per liansfer 
i Join nal) 

,, Balance c /d 

10,050 

>> 

1 






(be mg total Di btoi s 


j 






| 8 



at date) 


j 




l 28,518 


9 

l 

28.518 

8 ! 

9 

Feb 1 

, To Balance I ml 

1 0.050; 2 

1 

■ 

1 

1 



ha 1 -) failed to make eh lively In the case of selling 
out, the broku of any individual who has sold 
resist eicd shares and has not been furnished with 
the name of a tiansfeiee by 3 o'clock on ticket day 
(or name day, as it is alternatively called), the 
second day of the settlement, 1 -. entitled to sell the 
share's bv auction foi cash through the of lie ml 
bioker, t ho costs and any loss aiming thiuugh this 
ojH-iation having to be borne by the party tit fault 
SELTZER WATER. — St ru tlv speaking tins 
t< rm should only be applied to the* natm.il mmei.il 
watei obt.uned fiom the spring at Nieder-Sellers, 
in Nassau It genet. illy includes, however, the 
artificial water containing the' .a nu* mgiedient-., of 
which the chief are bicarbonate of soda, common 
salt, and eaihonio acid gas Seltzer water is of 
some imduinal value, and is a popular table 
i menage m all parts of the' world A veiy lai ge 
, \poit trade is done in this article m 

SEMOLINA. — A highly nutritious farinaceous 
food, used for making puddings and thickening 
soups It consists of grams of hard wheat, which 
remain unground in the piA'ess of milling, and owes 
its nutritive properties to the greater proportion of 
teuton pie'sent in hard, as compared with soft, 
wheats Italy is the chief expoiting coflntry. 

SEN.-- (See Forlign Moni v — Japan) 

SENEGA ROOT. — The dried, woody toot of a 
small plant of Neath America, the Polygala Senega 
It is used as an antidote for snake-bites, and is 
hence known also as the snake: root In Britain it 
is employed medic mally as a remedy for bronchitis. 

SENNA. — I he well-known purgative imported in 
large quantities from Alexandtia, and administered 
as an infusion, a syiup, a tincture, or with liquorice 
m the form of a powder. It consists of the dried 
leaflets of the Cassia aculifolia and other species of 
•cassia. In taste it is mucilaginous and somewhat 
sweet. 

SEPIA . — The Greek word for cuttle fish, used 
commercially «for the valuable brown pigment 
obtained from the ink-bag of this fish. It is much 
used in the arts, both in the preparation of plans, 


drawings, et< , and as a water colour T ho supplies 
are imperiled from the Me dilenane.in 

SEQUESTRATION.--- 'I Ins word is used in various 
sense's First, it denotes the placing of t lie 
possession of any properly as to which then* is a 
dispute in the’ hands ol a third poison until the 
time that sue li dispute is settled. Secondly, it 
signifies the holding of the propel ty ol another 
until such time as certain demands and profits arc 
satisfied out of it. And thirdly, it is applied to the act 
of taking possession of the* estate ol a bankiupt in 
orcle i to distuhute the pioc eeds of the same amongst 
his ci editoi s In the last-named sense it is mainly 
applicable to Scotch law, and this is lully discussed 
in the succeeding article. 

SEQUESTRATION (IN SCOTCH LAW). — The 

aim of sequestration, in Scotch law, is to ehstiibutc 
a bankiupt’s estate among his eieditots according 
to their pieferences, and to alfoicl him a chscluxige 
of his liabilities, in < ln umstanccs veiy similar to 
those winch entitle an English bankrupt to his 
disc harge. 

Anyone may have his estate* sequestrated, c.g 
a married woman, an i ncapax (i c , a pci son who 
cannot act in lus or her own ught), a peer, a member 
of Paihament, a firm, a corporation (oilier than a 
railway or a ]oint stock company), and a foreigner 
subject to the jun.se lie tion Foity days' 1 esidence in 
Scotland, although for the purpose of going through 
the Sc ottish court, is suffic lent to found jurisdiction ; 
but the order for sequestration may be recalled 
within three months, if the couit is of opinion that 
the bankruptcy proceedings should go on in England 
or Ireland. 

The application for sequestration may be made 
either in the Bill-Chambers or m the Sheri fi Court. 
It may be made by the debtor himself (not neces- 
sarily insolvent) with the concuirencc of certain 
creditors ; or by a deceased debtor's mandatary at 
any time ; or by creditors holding claims of certain 
minimum amounts The petition may be against 
the estate of a deceased debtor who was at his 
death subject to the jurisdiction. A creditor's 
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petition, in the foimer case, must be piesented 
within four months of notour bankruptcy being 
constituted. A < reditor's debt may be liquidated 
or unliquidated, and it may lmhule interest and 
ascertained expenses If necessary, a creditor may 
have to vim lty his debt on oath, and he must mention 
any set unties whn h he holds 

On a debtoi ’s jietition, 01 the petition of the 
successor of a debtoi, sequestration is awarded 
forthwith In the < aso of a emlitor’s petition, if no 
< ause is shown and the debts are not paid, the 
sequestration must be ordcicd, the judge having 
no disi ic lion to u liisi it \ judn nil ten bn maybe 
appointed foi the intenm piotcction ol 1 1 it* estate. 
An award of s< questiation i-, not the subji ct of 
leview, but it in. iv be mailed (i v , annulled) within 
foity dass, or if lie debtor is dead and his suc- 
c < ssoi u ab-.Mil, down to the day ol the advcibse- 
ment ot the last (lmdend, foi any leason which 
might have luen adv. lined to pievent its being 
gi. mtid Again, theie niav be a icsall if mne- 
tenths m numbii and value ot Ihe itnlitois 
apply foi it It mn\ also be ended by a deed of 
ai range meat, agieed to 1 >y a majoutv ot tlie 
(teditois, and foil! -tilths ill value juesent or 
repi esented at a meeting 

"1 he lomt having power to award sc <|ii< sb ation 
is the Lend Oidmaiy on the Hills or the slienff of 
the county All the subs(‘(|uent pio«eedmgs take 
place m the Sin nil C'omt Scottish and bullish 
couits sithng elsewhere aid each otlici in b.ink- 
niptc y ] )ioc < c clings Commission! 1 s, who exuuse 
function-. ■ imil.it to those ol tin English Committee 
of I nspc, I ion (</ v ) may be appointed by tin* c i c ditoi s 
ihe mandatary (t e , piox>) ot a eieditoi mav vote 
ill 111 -, pi. a i 1 lit' various stages ot the pi messes 
in sc epic stialion ate published m tin* hdinbutqh 
Gazette 

Ihe effect of sc qu< sti ation is that the estate, 
which then, oi down to the date of the debtor’s 
dischaige, belonged oi would have belonged to the 
debtoi, belongs to his ci editors toi the pm poses of 
the Scottish H.mkuipti y Act d lie tiansler ot pi o- 
peity, Iiovmvcm, has t he* rife, t of leaving lor the* 
banki upt all that may smvive the wnnhng-up 
Ivvei \ thing capable ot being legally alienated 
becomes 1 1 aiisfcu i eel, except the necessary c Jo thing 
ot the banki upt and his family At Is and payments 
b\ r I he b in Ui upl attc i secpnMf i ation and be loie dis- 
charge aie null and void, subject to c ertain excep- 
tions in favour of bona fide purchasers, creditors 
paying debts, and the* hoick is ot i cm tain senmties. 

A trustee is appointed bv the cieditois who make 
claims. A claiming creditoi, it he lias a seem it y, 
can only vote m rev.pect ot the balance icmainmg 
after the 1 security is deducted liom the debt Dis- 
count is taken olt iutuie debts, and debts 
subjected to it by usage of bade. 

No banki upt, noi anyone disqualified by statute, 
can act as the bust re of the banki upt estate. 
Again, a person hostile to the banki upt cannot be 
a tiuster Ihe buster must find caution foi all his 
intromissions l hr function of the ttuslee is to 
manage, realise, and tecovci the estate', lodge the 
money m bank, and keep a sedaunt book and 
regular accounts. Ihe banki upt must at the first 
meeting of creditors put in a ‘‘state’’ of alfairs 
nnd give all necessary assistance to the trustee. 
Shoitly aftci the Act and warrant, he or his partners 
must attend foi examination on pain of apprehen- 
sion. Ills wile, family, clerks, etc., may also be 
compelled to attend foi examination 


The estate is realised by the trustee as soon as 
possible, subject to the directions of the creditors. 

If there is delay, the banki upt may — but only if lie 
so desires —assist m the management ; but he must 
aid in rec overy of assets There is power in 
the trustee to make any compromise If the 
estate or any part of it is sold, the bustec may 
not, but any creditor may, jiutchasn Generally 
speaking, the sale should be by public roup ( i e , 
am tion) 

The lights of a bankrupt under a sequestration 
are that he may apply ioi an award and for a 
re< all , he may oiter a composition; ho may 
obtain an allowance* fiom the estate His status in 
family and non official life* is un< hanged Though 
not entitled to be put on the* list ot voters, he may 
vote ll In ^ name be there aheady He cannot sit 
or vote in the House* of lands, or be elec ted as a 
representative pear If he is a parliamentary candi- 
date or a Member of l’uiliament he cannot be 
elected, noi can he sit or vote, and his seat is 
va< ated if the disqualification lasts for six months. 
While* he may not generally bung actions 1 elating 
to the estate, lie mn\ bung and pioscsutc any 
ac bon which is of a juuc ly p< isonal nature, e t; , an 
action foi <1, images fen pusonnl injury 

At the (n ciediLots’ meeting, the debtor may 
offer so much in the /, and this otter may be 
accepted at a subsequent genual muting of the 
creditors by a mqouty in numbu and nine-tenths 
in value- ot the- cieditois Subject to (he* appioval 
of the c on 1 1 , the bankrupt may m that case be dis- 
charged and ic -invested in Ins estate under 
rcsui abon of c lamv for the comj>osition 

Dischaige is conditional on theie being no 
n rcgulai lty ot ii a ml, and also, by statute, on 5s 
in file £ being paid or seemed, or on proot that 
failuie to pav so much has ausen Irom c mum- 
stain c s for which the* bankrupt cannot be justly 
held i c q Hiiisi 1 tie 

Disc lunge .liter pav merit of dividend mav be* 
craved at any time alter the second meeting of 
creditois, it they all coucui, and tluieattu, oil 
the c on< uneru e of a < on tin mill y dwindling majority 
until two yeais after the aw, in], when the concur- 
rence of the creditois is unne-c essai v 1 he approval 
of the c oui t must be obtained, and the* conditions 
of dischaige arc* as set out above* , but, in addition, 
the le-lief of dischaige may be tefused it the bank- 
nipt has concealed any pai t ot his cltects, oi lias 
wilfully tailed to comply wit h any of the provisions « 
of the principal Act. Collusion is in all cases penal, 
both to the bankrupt and to the creditoi who is in 
collusion. 

There is* no iemvesture of pioputy after dis- 
charge ; and, if necessary, the sequestration will 
be lcvived, in older, to pun me the disti llmtion of 
windfalls, even aftei a long jieuoel ot time, and 
even though both bankiupt and trustee have been 
discharged. 

SEQUESTRATOR. — The prison to whom pioperty 
is enti listed undeu a supu sti at mn 

SERRIA. Position, Area and Population. What 
was be-lore the huropean \\ ai known as the King- 
dom ot Scivia, oi Serbia, is now included in the 
Kingdom of Serbs, Groats, and Slovenes, or Jugo- 
slavia (see Jugu-Slwia) This new kingdom isr 
situ.it eel in the noith ot the Balkan peninsula, and 
includes Bosma-Herzegovin.i, Montenegro, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and parts of Styna, G.irinthia, and 
Carmola The total area is about 35,000 squaic 
miles, and the population is estimated at 5,000,000. 
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What was Serbia itself had an area of 18,750 square 
tniles, with a population of about 3,000,000 

The following information refers in the main to 
the condition of Serbia before the huropean War 
It is not possible at present to foresee exactly what 
position this country will ocuipy in the commercial 
world of the hiture 

Ituild. Seibia is a mountainous conniiy, four- 
fifths of the*suila»e bung on upied by mountains 
having the low average height of 1,500 ft Outliers 
ot th<* Carpathians, the Dinam Alps, and tlie 
Balkan and Rhodope Mountains unit m Seilua 
1 he lowlands ot the lountiy in* lude the tenttal 
valley of the Moiava, and the stups bordenng the 
Danube, Save, and I Mina Ot the unis, the 
Danube and the Save ate of gie.it impoitame to 
nav i gat n>n, and tie 1 >i ma to a sin ill u t \tuit 
( lillliile. I hough lung in the sune latitude as 
the eential jui t ot p< nmuilai Italy, Si ilua does not 
possess a Meditu i am ail < Innate, but ia<hu a 
tempei at e, iontment.il i Innate of i old winteis .uni 
hot s in 1 1 mi i s I he .iv u age annual i am lull is about 
27 in , and tlx* autaee annual tempi i.iluie 52 5° R 
Productions and Industries. Armultio, is mu of 
the inun-l.ivs ot tlx people, and ha, bun so 
fiom am x lit turns, \it fanning is still mined on 
by piimitive nxtliods Mnio-d evu\ pi asant 
(iiltivati > lus own lit i hold M,uz< is tlx iluef 
len.il, and loiisfit utes tlx pinxipal lood i . I the 
ptojdi \\ lx at is niamlv giown on the It i tilt* pi. mis, 
and bai h v, oats, flax, lx nip, tobum, and bu t mot 
,ii ( also i aisi d L i mt *, glow w > II in the mount anions 
distil* t s I lx* plum is ol spi * i il i mpoi tarn e, Si 1 1 >ia 
bt mg notid lot it- plums and plum rnaimalade 
Othu hints i m ludi tlx appli , pi, ii, and pun li 
L hi gi a p< 1 1 ] K ns m 1 lx sheltu « d v allt \ s 

l hr I'.rd.ral huhi't n* Subia posse sst s ad v mi- 
lages |oi the pastoi d mdiistiy m it - < Innate and 
soil Lai ge nninbti, of < utile, dm p, pigs, goats, 
and hoists aie uand \umuou-, pigs Ltd in the 
berth and oak (ousts of the vu.s! and south-west; 
and i at 1 1< , i rai i d loi di auglit pm post s, liehl l.ibonr, 
oi Ini ixpoitau found all ovu theiountiv Dauv- 
ing, though favouied by natur d onditions, is little 
(hulop.d 

MikIi of the tountiy is foiested 
1 is lies, oaks, and i omit is pit dominate, but neai ly 
* the vamtus ot tuns lomxl in Cential Kuiope 
fi ish fix indtuh y is m a ba< kvva^d state owing 
to si aii 1 1 v ol labour, 1 at k of ti anspni t fat ilities, ami 
poor saw nulls ( ask stavt -> aie t xpoitetl to *\mtna 
i md 1'iuKi, but Subia impoils l.u moie fimbu 
til 111 -he t .< ports • 

I hr Mini)’ 1 , Indushy. 1 lit: mint i al i isourt es arc 
ijfeal, but little use is math' t»f them owing to lack 
tif tapital and tlx* nud of transpoi t • la< llitii s. 
Mmmg is mined on to a slight < \tuit h>r gold, 
tojipei, lead, 71 m, antimony, and silver 

1 hr Manufiu turnig Industrie s Manuf.u tures 
exist in a piimitive hum (mainly domestic) Beloic 
the unmtrv ran gam tun a minor position m 
nianufactming, attention must be given to the 
better education of the people At piescnt, the 
thief manufai turing mdustiies aie Horn -milling, 
blowing, and distilling, weaving, tanning, and boot- 
making. 

Communications. Roads arc poor, anti railways 
little developed The Morava Valley railway is the 
gtmt trade route; it t onnet ts Bt lgrade, Nish, and 
Vianya, and has a few brandies Nish is an 
important junction, lines proceeding fiom it (1) 
through Sofia to Varna and Constantinople, and 


(2) to Salonika. Trade gravitates chtelly towards 
the west Belgrade is the chief empoiium, largely 
owing to its position on the Danube, and its 
excellent iailwav connections 

Commerce, lhe duet exports aie < ereals, fluits, 
eattle, and meat pioduds Iextih's aie the thief 
mipoits, followed by metals, madiineiy, anti 
colonial piodute. 

Trade Foul res. Seilua, being essentially an 
agriuiltuial tountry, lias lew towns 

Ihlgradr (91,000), the capital and duel trade 
centre, stantls at the junction ot the Danube and 
the Save It is a rivoi poll and iailwav unite 
X 1 A 1 (25,000) is an linpoit.uit iailwav junction 
and tiade 1 1 ntie 

Mails are despatched fmm (heat Biifain twxe a 
day to Su bia Belgiadi is 1 1 75 milt s distant tiom 
London, and tlx* time ol tiansit ’s just ov n 2 thus 
l «u map, si e Ji (.0 Si *w ia 
SEKKE.- -A useful and dm able twilled fa bin 
made of worsted 'llieie aie uuint'ious giudes, 
usually dvt'tl daik blue tu lil.uk Stige is in gient 
demand both loi men’s suits and foi ladies’ 
t ostium s 

NFRY V NT.— (See M \m 1 u and Si kvam ) 

Sl'JS \ >1 Is. -A tiopiml plant of the genus 
Nes utnum i’luin its suds a sweet, vdlowish oil, 
known as gingili tu gmgtlly oil, is oblnined, vvlutli 
is mix h used as .1 substitute loi olive ml and in 
] hi In nit 1 y it is linpoitul into Luiope fiom 
Southt 1 n Asia 

si; ssi on, coi kt or. (s,e Conn 1 of Si ssion ) 
NLT OF IIILI.S.- (See I'oki it.N Bjil) 

SET-OFF. — J ills is <1 spiixs tit <h ieix e wind) 
is sonn times st t up in I< pl\ to .1 t l.u m put f 01 wai d 
by .1 plaint ill in an adxui 'thus, any tlehnu* ol 
payment 01 some! lung < qm vah nt tt»pa\mtnt may 
be alh'gt d by .1 dduidant in an w« 1 to .1 money 
d.u m ol tlx pl.untill, and il this ddtmt is pmved 
the (hum ol the pLuntift is tlx obv tliinimshed 
hoi example, if ,1 plxinlill t laims / 500 and the 
tlcft ntl.int asseits that /300 ol this /500 lias bt 1 11 
|>anl, thu dt fcni c to the exit nt ot /30() is a st t-oll 
Also il tlieif have bt en mutual dialings bdwteii 
the pm t it s, tlx* amount ol unit bit dness on one 
suit* < .111 always be sd oil against 1 lie nuk blediu' ,s 
on the ot lit 1 *- ule 'the set off must alw.ivs have 
left it in e to the < I.li in , and 111 this uspt 1 1 it 1 Ii Hers 
t n 1 11 ely fi oin a t omitei < I, uni (q v ) A st 1 -oil must 
alw.ivs be specially pleaded. 01, il tlieie ait' no 
pleadings, nolueol it must be given It) Hit opposite 
side 

In case of bankruptcy, when t licit' luve been 
mutual uetlits, mutual debts, 01 ollin mutual 
dealings bt tween the debtor and any person 
pioving in tlu' bank 1 upt< y, an a< eount is taken ot 
what is tine fiom the one paity to the other in 
iispcet of sin li mill mil dealings, and the sum dm 
fiom Hit* one paily is set-oil against the sum due 
fiom tin otlit'i j >ai t \ , and 1 he balaru <' . f tlx; account 
is vvli.it inav bt* claimed 01 must be paid on either 
side lt'sprt lively But a pel son is not entitled to 
daun the benefit of any set-off against the piopeity 
of a debtor in any case when he had, at the time fit 
giving credit to the debtor, notu e of an act. of 
banki uptcy (q v ) committed by the debtor, and 
available against him (Bankruptcy Act, 1 D 1 4, 
section 31 ) 

SETTLED LAND ACTS. — These* aie a senes of 
Acts, dating from 1882 It) 1890, whu li have given 
special facilities to the tenants for lift*, or other 
limited holders, to deal with settled estates under 
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certain special conditions, and have tended to free 
estates from some of the limitations which were 
formerly imposed upon the holders of the same. 
The mam object of the Acts has been to place the 
tenant in possession in a position as neatly as 
possible equal to that of a tenant in fee simple, so 
far as dealing with the land is concerned, whilst 
at the same time every care has been taken to sec 
that the proceeds arising out of such dealings are 
carefully pieserved and utilised for the benefit of 
those persons who are to succeed as beneficiaries 
of the settled estates in the future The details of 
these Acts aie of too complicated a <hai actor to 
be discussed except in works specially devoted to 
the subject 

SETTLEMENT. — The payment of an account or 
( laim, or the ending of a dispute or series of disputes 
by concession or pthoi wise 

Another meaning of the word is the limitation 
of rights in propei ty, real or pcisonal, by which 
the enjoyment of the same is conferied upon scveial 
people in succession, instead of allowing the whole 
to be at the absolute disposal of the first beneficiary 
with the c ham e of its In ing dissipated The whole 
subjec t is dealt with under the heading of 

SETTLE Ml-N IS 

SETTLEMENT ESTATE IHJTV. — J Jy the finance 
Act, 1894, where piopcily in tesj>eot ol whu h estate 
duty is leviable is settled by t he will of the dei eased, 
or, having been settled by some othci disposition 
since 1894, passes under that disposition on the 
death of the dec eased to some prison not < oinpetent 
to dispose of the piopeity, a furthei estate duly 
(called settlement estate duty) on the pnmipal 
value of the settled property was levied at the late 
of 1 per cent, except where the onlv hie interest 
in the pioporty aftei the death of the deceased 
was that of a wile or husband of the deceased, 
by the f'mance Act, 1910, the r.itc was increased 
to 2 pel cent The duty was repealed by the 
l’lnam e Ac t, 191 1 

SETTLEMENT, PAL PE It. — This has been defined 
as “a pcimanent indestructible* right to take the 
benefit ot the poor Jaws of a paituular paiish” 
Toi the pmjiose of juoviding iehcd fot the pool, the 
country is dmded into distncts or unions, and each 
distiii t or union is i rsponstble for its own paupeis 
Ami just as a peison cannot be without a domicil 
(</ v ) ioi the pm pose ot settling all mattus con- 
nected with his possessions, so no person can be 
without a settle incut, in order that the lc.sponsibihty 
for his suppoit in c'ase of indigence may be fixed in 
the propci quaitei. Although, as stated above, a 
settlement cannot l>t foileitccl, it inav be 
extinguished by the ac cjuii ement of a new 
settlement 

Generally speaking, a settlement is acquired by 
bn th, and this settlement is that of the paituulai 
district or union in which the pauper is born A 
new settlement, however, is gained m various 
ways, espec lallv b\ c liangc of resulcNic e. If, i prison 
who is 6 wi juris [q v ) resides in a new pnush 
coiitinuousl\ for thiee veais, that paiish becomes 
his settlement A new settlement may also be 
acquiicel after a \ ear’s usidence, it the jierson 
acquiring the settlement has rentes! or exeujued a 
house at a rent ol not less than / 10, or has paid 
rates, ot has owned an estate in the paiish An 
apprentice* who has lesided in a parish may acquit e 
a new settlement alter living in it for a peiiod of 
forty days A legitimate child under sixteen years 
of age has the same settlement as its father, or as 


its mother, if the mother is a widow. An illegiti- 
mate child up to the age of sixteen has the same 
settlement as its mother. After the age of sixteen 
has been attained, a settlement can be gained by 
a person on his or her own account. As in the 
case of domicil, a married woman who is not 
separated from her husband has the same 
settlement as her husband. 

The question of settlement becomes important 
when the charge on any particular parish happens 
to be heavy. It is well known that the conditions 
under which iclief is distributed differ in different 
paushes, and unless there was some restriction 
placed upon the matter a parish plight easily 
become overburdened w r ith paupers from othei 
districts. Theie is, therefore, a power conferred 
upon poor law guardians to obtain an order from 
the justices for the purpose of removing paupers to 
their proper settlement But this right of removal 
cannot be exen lsed if the pauper h.ts been allowed 
to remain in the paiish for a year before an older 
for removal is applied foi Theie are numerous 
exceptions to this general mle Thus, a si< k 
pauper cannot be removed from the parish in 
whu h lie actually is unless his sickness is permanent 
A loieignei may or may not have* a settlement If 
he becomes chargeable to the paiish no oiele'r can 
be made tor his removal unless he has acquit ed a 
settlement as above stated 

Appeals as to the removal of paupers to then 
settleme nts may be made* either to quatte*r sessions 
or, if the guardians prefet it, to the Mmistiy of 
Health 

SETTLEMENTS. — Pi opci ty is said to be settled 
vvlie'ii it is so disposed of by some deed or other 
instillment, that a number oj peisons die entitled 
to en|oy the rents m the 1 intei cst arising from Ihe 
piopertv, but aie unable to deal with the corpus 
ex< e pt m so far as they aie allowed lei do so by the 
r\j)iiss te-ims of the document creating the* trust 
Thus, A desii e*s to benefit a numbci e>f persons, but 
lie* is anxiems th.it tlu* piopertv which lie* disiics 
tc> set aside fe >r this purpose shall not be dissipates], 
and that the capital shall go to some p<*rson or 
prisons m the future who may eventually enjoy it 
on their own account It must be i ceollected that 
piojn'rty cannot be* tied up lor evil, as the law is 
ojiposcel to a perpetuity (q v), but it always 
pei nuts the capital to be kept intact during the life: 
or lives of peisons who are actually m existence, 
and for l went v-one years aftei vvai ds Now suppose 
A wishes to dispose* of £20, 000 in this manner, anc| 
desire's to benefit 13, C,i and 1 >, persons who aie m 
existence lie appoints two or more trustees who 
are put in possession of the fund, and then sets 
out in tlm settlement (lu* terms upon whu h 13, C, 
and I) .lie* to be pi ovule d foi out el the inte*rest 
arising from Ihe* investment of the {20,1)00, either 
together or in succession, always taking care that 
on the death of the smvivor so ml* lurtheu provision 
is made, unless it is his intention that the money 
shall eventually revolt to himself or to his repre- 
sentatives As to the manner in which the money 
is to be* invested, see Trustee Invlsimfnis 

Pioporty may be settled either by deed or by 
will. The settlements which arc made by deed 
are generally concerned with the tying up of 
real pioporty, so as to keep great landed estates 
in a family, or with making provision for the parties 
to a mamage and for the issue of the marriage. 
Thus, suppose there is an entailed, estate, and A is 
the first tenant in tail. When he has arrived at 
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THIS INDENTURE made the 14th day of November 19.. between 
James Smith of Hill House Stanton in the County of Whiteshire 
gentleman (hereinafter called the settlor) of the one part and 
Joseph Brown of Blank Hall Stanton aforesaid banker and Thomas 
Jones of ftreenfield Stanton aforesaid solicitor (hereinafter 
called* the trustees) of the other part. 

WHEREAS the said James Smith has transferred into the joint 
names of the said Joseph Brown and Thomas Jones the sum of 
£20,000 £2 10s. per cent. Consolidated Stock to the intent that 
.the same shall be held upon the trusts and with and subject to 
the powers and provisions hereinafter declared and expressed 

AND to the intent that the settlement hereby made shall be 
irrevocable 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in consideration of the 
natural love and affection of the said James Smith for his son 
Alfred Smith and for divers other good causes and considerations 
the same James Smith doth hereby declare that the said Joseph 
Brown and the said Thomas Jones and the survivor of them and 
the executors or administrators of such survivor or other the 
trustees or trustee for the time being of these presents 
(hereinafter called the said trustees or trustee) shall either 
permit the said sum of £20,000 £2 *10s . per cent. Consolidated 
Stock to remain in its actual state of investment or with the 
consent of the said James Smith during his life and after his 
death with the consent of the said Alfred Smith if he shall be 
living and shall have attained the age of twenty-one years and 
at all other times at the discretion of the said trustees or 
trusr.ee sell the same or any part or parts thereof and invest 
the proceeds of such sale in the names or name of the said 
trustees or trustee in or upon any stocks funds or securities 
in or upon which trust funds or cash under the control or subject 
to .the order of the Court may for the time being be authorised 
by law to be invested 

% AND SHALL pay the income of the said sum of £20,000 £2 10s. 
Consolidated Stock and the investments from time to time repre- 
senting the same to the said James Smith during his life 

AND AFTER his death in case the said Alfred Smith shall be 
under the age of twenty-one years the said trustees or trustee 
shall during his minority apply the whole or such part as they 
or he shall think fit of the income of the said trust premises 
for or towards the maintenance or education of the said Alfred 
Smith and may either themselves or himself so apply the same or 
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may pay the same to the guardian or guardians of the said Alfred 
Smith without seeing to the application thereof 

AND SHALL during such period as last aforesaid accumulate 
the residue (if any) of the same income in the way of compound 
interest by investing the same and the resulting income thereof 
in or upon any such investments as are hereinbefore authorised 

AND SHALL stand possessed of such accumulations and of the 
investments thereof and the income thereof upon the same trusts 
and with and subject to the same powers and provisions as are 
hereinafter declared and expressed concerning the original trust 
fund and the income thereof 

AND ALTER the death of the said James Smith and the majority 
of the said Alfred Smith the said trustees or trustee shall pay 
the income of the said trust premises to the said Alfred Smith 
and his assigns during his life 

AND AFTER the death of the said Alfred Smith shall stand 
possessed of the same trust premises and the income thereof 

IN TRUST for all or such one or more exclusively of the 
others or other of the children or remoter issue of the said 
Alfred Smith (such remoter issue to be born and take vested 
interests within twenty-one years from the death of the said 
Alfred Smith) at such age or time or respective ages or times if 
more than one in such shares and with such executory and other 
trusts for their respective benefit and such provisions for their 
respective advancement and maintenance and education as the said 
Alfred Smith shall by any deed or deeds or by any will or 
codicil appoint 

AND IN DEFAULT of and subject to any appointment under the 
power hereinbefore contained in trust for all or any of the 
children or child of the said Alfred Smith who being a son or 
sons shall attain the age of twenty-one years or being a daughter 
or daughters shall attain that age or marry and 1 if more than one 
in equal shares 

PROVIDED ALWAYS that no child who (or whose issue) shall 
take any part of the said trust premises under any appointment 
by virtue of the power or powers hereinbefore contained shall 
in default of appointment to the contrary be entitled to any 
share of the unappointed part thereof without bringing the share 
or shares appointed to him or to her (or to his or to her issue) 
into hotchpot and accounting for the same accordingly 

PROVIDED ALWAYS and it is hereby agreed that it shall be 
lawful for the said trustees or trustee at any time of times 
after the death of the said Alfred Smith or in his lifetime with 



his consent in writing to raise any part or parts not exceeding 
in the whole one half of the then expectant or presumptive or 
vested share of any child of the said Alfred Smith in the said 
trust premises under the trusts hereinbefore contained and to 
pay or to apply the same for his or her benefit in such manner 
as the said trustees or trustee shall think fit 

AND IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the said trustees or trustee 
shall a'fter the death of the said Alfred Smith apply the whole 
or ^uch part as they or he in their or his discretion shall think 
fit of the income of the shares in the said trust premises to 
which any child shall for the time being be entitled in expec- 
tancy under the trusts hereinbefore declared for or towards his 
or her maintenance education or benefit and may. either themselves 
or himself so apply the same or may pay the same to the guardian 
or guardians of such child for the purpose aforesaid without 
seeing to the application thereof 

AND SHALL during such suspense of absolute vesting as 
aforesaid accumulate the surplus (if any) of the same income at 
compound interest by investing the same and the resulting income 
thereof in any of the investments hereinbefore authorised for 
the benefit of the person or persons who shall eventually become 
entitled to the principal fund from which the same shall have 
proceeded and may apply the accumulation* of any preceding year 
or years in or towards the maintenance or education of the child 
for the time being presumptively entitled thereto in the same 
manner as such accumulations might have been applied had they 
been income arising from the original trust fund in the then 
current year 

PROVIDED ALWAYS and it is hereby agreed that notwithstanding 
anything hereinbefore contained it shall be lawful for the said 
Alfred Smith by any deed or will or codicil to appoint unto or 
fo'~ the benefit of any wife who may survive him an interest for 
the life of such wife or any less interest in the said trust 
funds hereby settled to commence from the decease of the said 
Alfred Smith and subject to such conditions and restrictions as 
he may think fit and that in the event of any such appointment 
being made the interest* in the said trust premises .which shall 
be so appointed unto or for the benefit of such surviving wife 
shall take .effect in precedence of and in priority over the 
trusts and provisions hereinbefore declared and contained of and 
concerning the said trust premises after the decease of the said 
Alfred Smith 

AND IT IS HEREBY AGREED that if there shall be no child of 
the said Alfred Smith who being a son shall attain the age of 
twenty-one years or who being a daughter shall attain that age 
or marry then subject to the trusts powers and provisions 
hereinbefore declared and contained and to any and every exercis’e 



of such respective powers the said trustees or trustee shall 
stand possessed of the said trust premises and the income thereof 
in trust for the said James Smith his executors administrators 
and assigns 

AND IT IS HEREBY AGREED AND DECLARED that the power of 
appointing new trustees of these presents shall be vested in the 
said James Smith and Alfred Smith during their joint lives and 
the survivor of them during his life 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day and the year first 
above written 


JAMES SMITH 



JOSEPH BROWN 



THOMAS JONES 


Witness to the 
signatures of James 
Smith Joseph Brown 
and Thomas Jones 

JOSEPH SIMPSON 

Carlton House 
Linford 

Whiteshire 



Surveyor 
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the age of twenty-one he can release the estate from 
the entail by means of a disentailing deed (see 
Entailed Estate), and the land will be freed 
from its fetter. But in practice it generally 
happens that there are prior interests to be con- 
sidered and that the disentailment cannot take 
place without certain preliminaries being observed, 
and so, as a part of the bargain, the land upon 
being disentailed is immediately settled again, 

A becoming tenant for life, such tenancy 
being nfade beneficial to lum as soon as any ptior 
tenant lor life dies, and a new estate tail is cieated, 
a fresh disentailment on 111 ring whenever a tenant 
in tail becomes sui pins and theiefore capable of 
making a fiedi settlement If it were not for this 
method of dealing with estates, any spendthrift 
tenant in fee simple might easdv dissipate the 
family wealth in an in< rediblv short tune Of 
course in carrying out these settlements provision 
is made for all sorts of contingent les, and vei y 
frequently annuities are eai veil out for diifcient 
members of the family These aie, howevei, too 
multitudinous to d« tail, and too complex to be 
tieated of in any work not specially tie voted to 
the subject. 

The most common cases of settlements by way 
of deed are mamage settlements These have 
been already tieated of undei a separate heading, 
and it is unmtessary to add anything tuithei with 
respei t to tin in, seeing how closely they are 
connected with the j >rn< tn.il woik of lomeyanimg 

Settle ments made by will contain a gieat vanity 
of provisions toi the pm pose of giving effect to 
the pccnliai wisln -> of the testator Tiny may be, 
and \ri\ tiecjuenlly .lie, as complicated as a dec'd, 
and this anscs from the fact that a testator may 
be i ontinuallv c hanging his mind as to his c ontem- 
plated benefits And lieinn may be noticed a 
gnsit di Here nee between a setlhnnnt by deed and 
a settlement until 1 a will When mu c the deed is 
executed it is irrevocable in its ell«ct, except in 
so fai as it contains a levexatoiv clause, whereas 
a will onl> speaks fiorn the (hath of the testatoi 
and its contents mav )>e altired in n time to time, 
so long as the will 1 % in the long i tin duly cm i uti d 

l he capacity to execute a settlement is the 
s.rne as the capacity to conti act An\ person of 
fui 1 ge and sane can be the settloi. But whim it 
is ti < ase of a in u i iage sc 1 1 lemc nt , ail infant mas , 
with tin' approbation of the eoint, main a binding 
settlement of both i c al and peisonal piopntv, 
yioneli the male' infant must not be unde i twentv 
nor the female' infant unde-i Seventeen jcaisol ng< 

Tills is provided foi by the Infants Settlement 
Awt, 1855 

It will be quite obvious that unless thcie was 
some i ('strain) plat'd by the law upon the pmvci 
ol making sett lemcnl s, a debtor, might c asily pose 
as a person of the most generous disposition and 
at the same; time efefiaud his creditors in the most 
open fashion ft must be recollected that a deed 
does not require a consult i ation to support it, 
unless it is a conti act made m restraint ot tiade 
Iherefoie if a deed of settlement is made, tlicie is 
no need of any consnlei ation to suppoit it, so far 
as the parties to the dec'd are cone ei ned Thus, if 
A settles /20,000 upon B, C, and 1), in any way 
whatever, and inserts no power of revocation in 
the deed, A has lost all control of the /20.000 
until the trusts are earned out in their cnlircty, 
and if there is no reversion to himself the mono) 
has passed away from him for ever. The settlement 
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is what is known as a voluntary settlement. 
But if A is heavily indebted he cannot dispose of 
his property in this fashion. His creditors have a 
right to be considered, and the laws concerning 
bankruptcy have taken care to provide that such 
a disposition shall not be made when insolvency 
is close at hand. But if a settlement is made for 
a valuable consideration, and maniagc is a valuable 
consideration, the settlement is good unless a clear 
case of baud is made out, as, e.g , where the mar- 
riage is in reality a part of the fraudulent scheme 
And again, if there has been a voluntary settlement 
of real estate, and a purchaser for value lias acquired 
it, the settlement stands good, so far as the' pur- 
chaser is concerned, even though bankruptcy 
proceedings aie taken within a certain time against 
the sc'ttlor 

Section 42 of the Bankiuptry. Act, 1914, deals 
with this matter It tuns as follows — 

“(1) Any settlement of piopeity not being a 
settlement made bcfoie and m consideration of 
, mamage, or made m favour of a pine baser oi 
me umbi ance-r m good laith and foi valuable con- 
sideration, oi a settlement made on or for the wife 
ot clnldt cm of the settloi of piopeity which has 
niciued to the settloi after mamage' m right of his 
wife, shall, if the settlor becomes bnnkiupt within 
two yc'ais after the* date of the settlement, bo void 
against the tiustce in the 1 lunkiuptey, and shall, 
it the; settlor becomes bankrupt at any subsequent 
time within ten ycats alter the date of the 
settlement, be void against the tiustce in the 
bankruptcy, unless the parties claiming under the 
settlement ran piove that the' settloi was at the 
time of making the* settlement able to pay all his 
debts without the aid of the piopeity compnsed 
in the settlement, and that the interest of the 
settloi m such property had passed to the trustee 
ot such settlement on the execution thereof 

“(2) An/ covenant ot eontiact nude by any 
pei son (hereiruttcr called the settlor) in considera- 
tion of Ins or her nurnage either for the future 
payment ol money fen the benefit of the* settlor's 
wile c;r husband or children, or for the futuie 
settlement oil or for the setfloi’s wife or husband 
oi childien of property wherein the settlor had not 
•it the date of the mamage any estate or interest, 
whether vested oi contingent, in possession or re- 
mainder, and not being mom*} oi proper t\ m light 
of the* settlor's wife nr husband, shall if the settlor 
is adjudged bankrupt and the covenant or con- 
tine t has not been executed at the dale of tlm 
c online ncemenl of his baukiupUy be void against 
the tiustce m the bnnktuptcy, e xce pt so far as it 
enables the persons entitled under the; covenant 
or contract to claim for dividend in the settlor’s 
bankruptcy under or in respect of the* covenant or 
contract, but any such claim to dividend shall be 
postponed until all claims of the othei ei cell tors for 
valuable consideration in money or money's worth 
have bee'll satisfic'd. 

" (3) Any payment of money (not being payment 
of premiums on a policy of hie assurance) or any 
transfer of property made by llu* settlor in pur- 
suance of such a covenant or contract as aforesaid 
shall be void against the trustee in the settlor’s 
bankruptcy unless the persons to whom the 
payment or transfer was made prove either — 

(a) that the payment or transfer was made 

more than two years bcfoie the date of the 

commencement of the bankruptcy ; or 

" (6) that at the date of the payment or 
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transfer the settlor was able to pay all his debts 
without the aid of the money so paid or the 
property so transferred , or 

“ (0 that the payment or transfer was made 
in pursuance of a covenant or contract to pay 
or transfer money or property expected to come 
to the settlor from or on the death of a parti- 
cular person named m the < ovenant or contract 
and was made within three months after the 
money or proputy came into the possession or 
undet the 1 control of the settlors, 
but in the event of any such pavment or transfer 
being dec I. ned void the peisons to whom it was 
made shall be entitled to claim lor dividend under 
or m inspect of f he covenant oi contract ill like 
manner as if it had not been executed at the 
commence mi nt of the bankiuptey 

(4| * S< 1 1 1c me n t shall lor the purposes of 
this section include any eon\e\an<e oi tiansferof 
pi opei t y 

I ’ut ting tin i c one re te ly, the law' may be summed 
up as follows It a settlement Is execute cl for 
valuable 1 c onsidti ation, including muniage, nothing 
can upset it e\< epl baud If, on the oth< 1 hand, 
it is \ oluiitai v, «md this includes a post-nuptial 
settle meat , it c an be ups< t m any c use it the sc 1 1 lor 
becomes bankrupt w'lthin two \euis of the date 1 of 
the settlement, and within ten ycais of the 1 date 
of the 1 s< ttlemc nt mile ss the sc ttloi c ail plove fh.it 
lie* was able to p.tv all Ins debts at the* time of 
the settlement willnuit taking into c onside i ation 
any of the propeity eornpiised therein 

1 he stump duties on settlements air irguluteel 
by the Stamp Ac t, 1891 

Shi l Li* Mi n i Any instalment whether volun- 
tary oi upon any good or valuable c « mimcIci at ion, 
othei than a bona jute pee uni. uy e onsnlu ation, 
whcieby any chtimte and ceitain pnneiji.il sum of 
money (whetlui chaigcd oi cluigcable on lands 
or other In i e chtauients or licntable subjects, ot 
not, or to be 1 laid out m the puiehase of lands oi 
other lie ii clitanu ids oi luutahle subjects oi not), 
oi any elefmite and < ei tain amount ol stoc k, <>t any 
sec uiily, is settled or agreed to be settled in an) 
mannei whutsoe \ t i : 

L s <1 

Fo i evciy /100, and also foi any 
fiaetiou.il jsut ol / KM), ot tin amount 
or value 1 ol the ] >i t >| >c 1 1 \ settled ot 
agiee'd to be si tile d 0 5 0 

{Whew any nisimnunt is c Jnugiahle both as a 
conveyance opaatm g ms a voluntary disposition inter 
vivos undo Sutton 74 of the l iuance (1909-19) Ait, 
1910, and as a settlement, it shall lx chat gut with 
duty as a conveyance ui aicoulamc with that Section 
See Conveyanci ) 

F. \cmptmn 

Instrument of appointment trialing to any 
property in favour ot poisons specially named or 
doscnbeel as the objee ts of a jiowe i oi appoint me n t , 
where duty has been duly jiaul m lespect of the 
sanu* pioperty upon the 1 settlement <i eating the 
power oi the giant of represent. ition of any will or 
testamentary instillment cie.it mg the power. 

As to Settlement of Policy ot Security 
104 — (1) Whole an)' money which may become 
due or payable upon any polio) of life insuiancc, oi 
upon any seeuuty not being a marketable security, 
is settled or agieed to be settled, the instrument 
whereby the settlement is made or agiccd to be 


made is to be charged with ad valorem duty in 
respect of that money. 

” (2) Piovided as follows— 

(a) Where, in the case of a policy, no pro- 
vision is marie for keeping uji the policy, the ad 
valorem duty is to be chaigcd only on the value 
of the policy at the date of the insttument : 

“(b) If in any such case the instiument 
contains a statement of the said value, and is 
stamped m accordance with the statement, it is, 
so far as regards the jioln y, to be deemed duly 
stamped, unless or until it is sheuvn that the 
statement is untme, and that the instiument is 
in fact insufficiently sfampe 1 

Settlements when not to be Charged as Securities 
105 An instrument chargeable with ad 
valorem duty as a settlement m respect of any 
money, sloe k, or stultify is not to be c barged with 
any fuithei duty by reason of containing piuvisum 
foi tin* ji.iymc nt ot tianste'r of the money, stock, 
or seeuuty, or by reason of containing, vvlnne the 
mone) , stock, oi seeuuty is in levcnsion or is not 
paid or tiansfcrud upon tin 1 execution of the 
instiument, jhovimuii for the pav incut, b\ r the 
Person entitled in possession to the intend or 
divide nds of the money, stock, oi seem it), dining 
tin 1 eontimiance of such jiossession, of any annuity 
Ol ) (Mi 1 \ sum not e \< reeling mteicst at the iatr ol 
lean jxuinds j v i centum |hu annum upon the 
amount oi value of the 1 money, slock, oi see uiitv 

Where several J nsti uments one only to be Charged 
with Ad Valoiem Duty 

"100 —(1) Where sevcial mst lurneuds arc 
exceutrd for rite (ling the settlement of the sunr 
property, and the* ad valoitm dnt\ e h.u gc.ible in 
lcspeet of the si ttlemc lit ot the pinjmty e \c c'rcls 
tcui shillings, one only of the msli unioits n to be 
e barged with the ad valorem duty 

(-) When e a settlement is made in jniisuance 
of a jiievious agieemrnt u ion which ad valorem 
M Ilium sit du(\ c \< « c ding te n shillings has bee n paid 
in i e 1 .j u c t. c »l .m v j)i ojwm t y, t he % ft le me nt is not to 
be 1 chaigcd with ad valorem dut) m usjact of the 
same piojaitv 

“ (d) In each of the afoiesaul cases the 1 mstiu- 
ments not chai geable with ad valoiem duty ai e to 
be < h.u gc'd with th<' dull ot ten shillings” 

SETTLING DAYS. — lluse aic> the <lu\ njmn 

wlm ii, ac e oi dim; to the l ule s of the Sloe k b\< hange 
(<l v ) the ti ansactions for 1 he a< c minis ai e a 1 1 angcu 
and se t th'd 

In the ease of most six unties dealt m on the 
London Stoe k Exchange their ate two settle me nrs 
m ea< h month, one about the* middle nt the month, 
and the 1 othei near the end of it, but ten Consols 
there is onl\ one settle merit, viz , neai the beginning 
of the month When stock 1 1 ansae turns cue done 
“ foi the ae count” it means that payment must 
be made* oil the next settling day, dealings ” for 
cash,” however, oi ” for money ” have to be 
completed by pavment at once*, niespec tivo of any 
regular settling day During the war the usual 
fortnightly settlements vvctc abolished, dealings 
being for cash only 

Lae h Stock Exc hange settlement requires three 
days , the first is known as Contango day (or 
Continuation, oi Cat r\ ing-ov ei day, oi Making-up 
day), the second is Name* or Ticket day; the 
third Pay day, i e , settling day proper. For 
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mining securities there is an additional day, called 
“ mining Contango '* day 

Securities payable to bearer are handed over on 
the settling dav Ten da> s are allowed in whu h 
to complete the delivery of registered securities, 
Jsut if not deli veied within that time the stork or 
shares mav be “bought in" through the olfn lal 
buying-in depart mint, and the loss must be boim* 
by the si* II ei 

SEVERAL LIABILITY.— (See Severally ) 
SEVERALLY. \\ lu n a body of prisons are 
combined for a paitnulai pui pose, their liability 
depends upon sexual circumstances If the 
liability is joint, the whole of the membeis must 
be sued togethu If the liabiJitv is seveial, each 
of them is liable separately, and nnv one of them 
may be sued alone (See Joinily, Jointly and 
Sevi rally ) 

SEVILLE ORANdES, — (See Oram.i s ) 
SEYCHELLES (BRITISH).— A gioup of islands 
in the Indian On an, whu h wue takm from the 
Fiench towai ds the i nd of the eighteenth tentuiy, 
and formally u'dcd to (neat Ihit.un in 1814 
They lie noitli-east of Madagascar, and east of 
Zanzibar The total aiea is ISO square miles, and 
the population is about 25,000 1 lu y wen* depeu- 

deut upon Mauiituis until 100.8, m whu 1 1 year tlu \ 
weie uiated <i st p. irate (iown colon), and .lie 
administered b\ a l>overnor Flu' < hi< f exports .ire 
\ am 11, i, loiii.imits, and tortoise sh< 11 

lht iluil tuwn is \'ict<'rui, in tin island of Mahe, 
and tins is now a naval (oaling station 

Mails are disp.itihed \ia Mara dies twu e a 
moil I h 1 he tune of transit is 18 da\ s 

SH VRRACK. — J he saddle-cloth used bv a 
i avail) soldier 4 he inaten.il employed is uther 
(loth or short, < urlv sheep's wool 

SHADDOCK. —Also known as the grape-fruit, on 
.u count of its gia]>c-hke llavom It is the large, 
vellow, piny hint of the Ltbu <> decumana, a tiee 
ol the ution older It is a native of the Fast 
Indies, but now grows also in the West Indies, 
where it was mtrodm ed by Captain Shaddock at 
tlu* beginning of the nineteenth luitui) llenie 
the name Uhe tn e is now inltnated m Southern 
Europe, but the dm J supplu s still ionic fiom the- 
A' day peninsula and the East Indus India sends 
a • ilh-r vanity, known as jionu'lo, whnh is also 
gio * m 1 loinla 'I he shaddock is c.iV n as a Irish 
fi mt and as a piesei v e 

SHAFREEN.— V sp<i a of gnen, giamilai 
L *ather, usi d foi lovuing carious small articles, 
siu h as sped.ule < ases, snffill boxes, < ig.ir cases, 
et< It is p'epaied both horn the skins of sharks, 
n*ys, and other tislun, and tiom the skim of Iioises 
and asses 1 n the lathr ( asi , the gramdaT appeal - 
ante is due to the piessure of seeds into the moist 
skins, while in the lot mu case the nodules are 
natural 1 he gtce.n < oloui is obtained by d\eing 
x with oxychloride of coppei 

SH All IS. --(See Fori ion Moneys —Persia ) 
SHAKE OFT. — This is a teim met with on the 
Stock Exchange Ihe activities of “ bull ’’ specu- 
lators send Junes up, but as weak “bulls'* drop 
out there is a temporary reaction in the rising 
maikct 1 he turn “ shake out " is used to denote 
the dropping out of the " bulls “ who discontinue 
tii fir opiTations 

sn A KH. — (See Foreign Weights and 

Measures- -J aran ) 

SHALE. — Argillaceous maternal with a stratiform 
structure. It consists of alumina and silica, and is 


coloured by oxide of iron Oil-shale is valuable for 
the production of paraffin ( q v ), and alum is obtained 
from certain shales of Northern England and 
Scotland, which lontain sulphured of non. 

SH V RE BROKER. —(See Stockuroki r ) 

SHARE CAPITAL (SHAKES).— Ihe capital of a 
joint st.uk companv is tin total hind eontubiiteil 
bv the membeis ol the company lor the pui pose 
of carrying cm the business of the concern The 
capital is dnided info certain p.uts called shaics, 
and a share mav be defined as Ihe light which a 
member ol the company has to a ecu tain poition 
of tin* capital For each shaie which he holds the 
member, or the shat eholdci , as he is called, is 
liable to pay up the whole ol the* nominal value of 
the shaie so long as any liability exists wit Ii legal cl 
to the same* 

'Ihe memoiandum of association of a company 
which is hmiled b\ shans must state* t lie* amount 
of the shaie* capital with winch it is proposed 
to i egistei tin* company, and also the* division of 
tile* (ripit.il into shoes of a fixed amount (Sec* 
Mi mokanddm ok Asmh i m ion ) 

Sliaies .in* known by various nanus, such as 
pr< ferenc e, gu.u ant red, on I mat V, dele 1 1 ed, loundeis’ 
sh.ues, and othci \. unties Ihe lights eg e.ic h 
class of s 1 l.i t c* depend upon the piovmions in the 
inernoi anclimi and aitnhs of association, <>i in 
sjH-ual i c solutions ol tin* eompanv file tights 
.i t t.u lung to a c c*i lain c lass of shai es in one company 
me not necessmily the same as those in another 
< omp.iny 

ll autlioi ised by it-, article-,, a company limited 
by sh.ues may convert its paid-up shares into 
sloe k I his is Ihe only vav in whic li ii c an e i eatc* 
stc»k Slums .lie, pi ac In al I \ , divisions of stock 
in lixnd amounts, and a shut eholdci obtains so 
inanv of those divisions, but a stoc kholdei may 
obt.i n an\ etelej or incgular amount ol the stock ; 
lor ex.implc, a sli.uc may be. lor /I, /5, /Id, /20, 
/1 00, ,uul su< h hke amounts, whcue.is a holding 
ol stoe k may b<* toi /'U Ids lid, or hx any amount 

Felon* an ollui.il quotation <m the* London Stock 
Exe hange can be.* obtained loi stocks and sh.ues, 
the < c i tilic ates must confonn toceit.un regulations 
ol the committee (See (HrorviioN on London 
S i ock Fxc h vnge ) I ii t he* c as<* ol a new e ompaii) , 
befoie a spec nil settlement lor the b.ugams for 
sales and pui chases ol shares can be fixed, various 
do< unii nts and pai l k ulai s must be sent to the 
Sec i elai y ot the Slum ami Loan Depai (merit 
(See Spec ial Si i i li- mi* nt ) 

If c c i tilie at i s ol sh.ues are* deposited as seem it v 
without any document of charge, it constitutes an 
reputable mortgage, and tlx* mortgagee has the 
light to apply to tlx* court m ceit,,m cases tor 
power to sell, especially il the loan is not repaid 
according to tlu* stipulation made at the time ol 
the advance Jn some cases a memorandum of 
deposit is taken at the time when the ceitificates 
ai e deposited, and notice of the <1< posit is li eqnently 
given to the company 

Cert i h< ates of shares are very commonly deposited 
with a baiikei as security for a loan or an overdraft 
Frequently f lie banker takes also a blank transfer, 
tc, a tiansfer with a place* left vacant for the 
insei tion of the transient's name If, then, default 
is made* in repayment of the loan or in meeting the 
overdraft, the banker is entitled to lill up the 
blank space, and to register the shares either in 
his own name ot in the name of a nominee oi 
nominees This is not always a satisfactory method 
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to adopt. The better plan appears to be for the 
banker to take a completed transfer of the shares 
and to have them registered at once. 

When a transfer is taken it is usually accompanied 
by an agreement qualifying the transfer, and 
declaring that the transfer has been given merely 
as a secuuty 

In taking shares as a security, a banker will 
note whether they ate fully paid up, or only partly 
paid, though icttificates do not always show how 
mui h is paid up pet share If theie is a large 
liability it would be unwise to register in the 
bank's name, ot the names of its nominees If 
the < ompleted transfer Is held, without legislation, 
the owiH'i will remain liable for any calls that may 
be made, and so long as the banker holds the 
ret tihcate and transfer he has a senility which he 
can complete by i egistration when requited, and 
if notu e has In < n given to the company it would 
be difficult for anyone to get registered in fiont of 
him T he company, however, may have a lien 
upon its shares toi any debt dm- from the share- 
holder to the 1 company (See Lien ) In most 
cases a ceihfuate must be surrendered before a 
transfci of the shares can be eifeeteel, but this is 
not an absolute pioteehem to a banker, as it has 
been held that a foot-note upon a certificate to the 
effect that no t muster of the shares will be effected 
without production of the ceitilieatc does not 
constitute a ronttaet and is not binding on the 
company. (See Shark Ceriimcaik ) 

The Coin panic (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
provides as follows - 

" Section 22— (1) d he share or other interest of 
any member m a company shall be personal value, 
transferable i n manner ptovidecl by the articles of 
the company, and shall not be of the natuie of real 
estate. 

“ (2) Each share in a company having a share 
capital shall be distinguished by its appropriate 
number 

“ 23. A certificate, under the common seal of 
the company, specifying any shares ot stock held 
by any membei shall be' pnmd facie evidence of 
the title of the member t.o the shares or stock 

Power of Company to Arrange for Different amounts 
being Paul on Shares. 

“ 39 A Company, if so authorised by its articles, 
may do any one oi more of the following things, 
namely — 

“ (1) Make arrange ments on the' issue of shares 
for a difference' between the shat eholders in the 
amounts and tune's of payment ot calls on their 
sliai vs : 

“(2) Accept from am metnbu who assents 
theieto f lu'vW hole or a part ot the amount remaining 
unpaid cm am shaies held by him, although no 
part of that amount has been » ailed up , 

“ (3) Pay dividend m propoition to the amount 
paid up on each share wheue a larger amount is 
paid up on some shares than on others. 

Power to Return AicumulaUd Profits in Reduction 
of Paid-up Share Capital. 

“40 — (1) When a company has accumulated a 
sum of undivided profits, which with the sanction 
of the shareholder s may be distiibuted among the 
shat eholders in the foiin of a dividend or bonus, it 
may. by special resolution,' return the same, or any 
pait thereof, to the shareholders in reduction of 


the paid-up capital of the company, the unpaid 
capital being thereby increased by a similar amount. 

Power of Company Limited by Shares to Alter its 
Share Capital. 

"41 — (1) A company limited by shares, if so 
authorised by its articles, may alter the conditions 
of its memorandum as follows (that is to say), 
it may — 

“ (a) increase its shatc capital by the fksue of 
new shares of such amount as it thinks expedient ; 

" (b) consolidate and divide all or any of its 
share capital into shares of larger amount than 
its existing shares , 

" ( c ) convert all cm any of its paid-up shares 
into stock, and reconvert that stock into paid-up 
shares of any denomination , 

" (d) subdivide its shaies, or any of them, into 
shares of smaller amount than is fixed by the 
memorandum, so, however, that in the subdivision 
th<‘ propoition between the amount paid and the 
amount, if any, unpaid on ea< h i educed share 
shall be the same as it was in the case of the share 
figm winch the reduced share is derived ; 

" (c) camel shares which, at the date of the 
passing of the resolution in that behalf, have not 
been taken or agteed to be taken by any person, 
and diminish the amount of its shaic capital by 
the amount ot the shares so cancelled 
" (2) The poweis conferred by this Section with 
respect to subdivision of shares must be exercised 
by special resolution 

Re Organization of Share Capital. 

"45 — (1) A company limited by shares may, 
by special resolution, confirmed by an order of the* 
Court, modify the conditions contained in its 
memorandum so as to re-organise its share capital, 
whether by the consolidation of shares of different 
classes or by the' division of its shaies into shares 
of different classes , 

" Provided that no preference or special privilege 
attached to or belonging to any c lass of shares shall 
be interfered with except by a resolution passed 
by a majority m number ol shat eholders of th.it 
class holding three-foui ths ot the shaie capital of 
that class and c onfirmed at a meeting of shareholders 
of that class -n the same manner as a spec lal 1 i sola- 
tion of the company is required to be confirmed, 
and rviiy resolution so passed shall bind all 
shaieholders of the c Lpss 

" (2) Where an order is made under this section 
an office ( oj)y thereof shall be filed with the registrar 
of companies within seven days after the making 
of the order, or within such luither time as the 
court may allow, and the resolution shall not take 
elfect until such a copy has been so filed " 

By means of a special lesolution (qv ), a limited 
company detei mines that any patt ot its share 
capital which has not been called up shall not be 
capable of being called up, except tor the purposes 
ol the company’s being wound up 

In addition to the ordinary fees payable to the 
registrar of joint stock companies by a company 
having a share capital, there is a duty of £1 also 
payable on every £100 of the nominal share capital. 

SHAKE C K HT I El C A T K S - K v c t y person heading 
shaies in a company under the limited liability 
Acts is entitled to a certificate under the seal of 
the company, and signed by two directors and the 
secretary , or as required by the company's articles. 
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The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 92), 
contains a very important provision bearing on 
this subject — 

“ Every company shall, within two months 
after the allotment of any of its shares, 
♦ debentuies or debenture stock, and within two 
months after the registration of the transfer of 
any such shares, debentures; or debenture stock, 
complete and have ieady fur delivery the certi- 
ficates of all shares, the debentuies, and the 
certificates of all debenture stock allot loti 01 
transfcned, unless the conditions oi issue of the 
shaics, debentures or debenture stock otherwise 
pros ule " 

Thu stipulation first appealed in the Companies 
Act of 191)7 (now repealed and reproduced in 
the A< t of 1908) Up to that time companies 
were left mainly to their own desices in tlus 
mattci It will be obseived, however, that 
piecautions axe necessai\ to be taken win n training 
a prospei tus oi othei document, c onstitntmg the 
paitnulats governing <uiy paitnular oiler foi sub 
scnption, to mi hide some annoum emt nt ax allovve d 
by the abos ('-named Station to the effect that 
cei tili< ali s will he itady at a spec died tune alter 
completion of allotment If this is doin', tlun tin 
provisions of the Section as regards pa paimg 
cei tifu ates attei allotment will be rntii i lv gov ei m d 
by tile niuh l taking made by the turns of issue 
As regai ds the piepaiatmn of certificates ccmsc- 
quenl u|x»n the tiansler ol sliaies, to ex t upv two 
months, as allowed l>v the statute, would probably 
cause ini on\ emem e to brokers and olht'is eon- 
Ct'ined in sm h tians.it tioirs , and it is unliht lv 
that any t ompany with an ollmal quotation would 
allow the business in legal d to shaie tinnsfeis, and 
the < ons( quent issut' of new t eitilu aft s, to lapse to 
such an extint I he i equm merits of the Stock 
Exchange- Committee lay down sjuiial stijuil.il ions 
in regai d to this matter whin gi anting facilities 
for othual quotations The committee will not 
admit set unties to their of fit ml list until shaie 
cei title ates .ire nad\ for deliver,' 

In the majoiitv ol t ases, and m mote ie cent pto- 
motions, it has bet n bnind that some st( j)s, sin h as 
0 .. hmd above, have bt en taken to .announce pie- 
pa i ion of < t'i lift ati s immediateh ujion tin* - 
ment ol a final tall, but, of touist* 1 his is not 
possible whcie a juution of the cajutal is to be 
called up, !e. icing blither tails to lx levied at an 
lndtlinde date in such ai^ lnstarn e, provision is 
m.idc' upon llie back of the e c i tdn ates, wine li 
provides tot inhumation relative' to the jurymen! 
of furthei tails as demandeel and when paid 

The art ic les of assot lation usually provide for the 
issue of certificates to rmmbeis, similar to that 
found under Clause* 8 of 'fable A (<(v), wherein 
ever)’ shat ('holder who lias been entered e>n the’ 
register of membus is entitled to a cei lificat e 
issued mult 'i the eonimon seal ol the i ompanv, the 
certificate to spet if y the number of the share or 
shales held and the extent to which the shares have 
been paid up : the distinctive numbers of the shares 
are also given, and file' certificate itself is icjme- 
sented by a setial immbci fot the juirpose of 
identity and as a means of e hex king against baud 
In the i ase> of joint holdings, one* certituate is 
issued, and the jieison whose name* first ajquais 
as a member of that joint holding is the* one to 
whom dehveiv siiould be made unless by sjieiific 
rec]uest in writing any other member of the joint 


holding has been appointed to act in respect of 
the shares for himself and the joint holders. 
Delivery to such a poison would be deemed 
sufficient deliveiy to all 

If e ei tifu ates are lost, dost toyed, or in any way 
damage'd, a fiesh one mav he obtained on the 
payment of a fee of one shilling , but most com- 
panies i equu e a letter of indemnity (g v.) to be given 
by those requiring a duplicate. A certificate is 
issued, in the fust instance', lice' ol chaige 

When c ei tilic ates ate u.ulv aftei the piocess of 
allotment and completion of calls, the usual 
practice is to send a not no to the sluueholders to 
the ettect that certificates can be obtained upon 
sui render of their ieieij>ts for allotment arid foi 
such calls as luve been made* Hie notice usually 
contains an intimation to the eflec t that ecitificates 
mav be obtained on the above* t < >nch I ions,- ei I h< r by 
personal application, oi by an ant housed agent, 
wheie the slum holder delegates some other person 
to c'fb'Ct the exchange oi documents^for him 
Appended to the notice aic two loims: the' first 
of winch repiesents the lettei born the share- 
holder to the' ciunjuiny, intimating the desjatch 
of the’ nc'iessaiy receijits foi instalments, and 
lequesting that the cei bin ate be sent at the share- 
holder's ink , whilst the second notice constitutes 
a icqucst bom the shai c holdc i to the* lompany to 
hand the sluie ccitiinabs to a person named in 
the foim, who is c mpowei ed to hand over the 
instalmc'iit icicijits, the bcaicr of the letter being 
< liipcmi ml to Hen tin comp.inv’s iiiiijd lecjumd 
upon the handing over of the share certificate. 

It is nii|HUtant that i ompanv olluials should 
stm lly observe the gemully aiiejited rule that 
lC'ieijtls ten shaie c ei tifu ates should be signed only 
bv the sliaic holders or by su< h peisons as t hey may 
appoint, as above dcseiibcd 

Form of OrUfinilos. 'Jhe foim of share certi- 
fuate, whctliei issued foi numbered shaics, capital 
stock, in <1(1 lent in e slock, is usually drawn up 
similar to the foim shown as an inset. It is most 
iiu|>oibml, however, that distinctive colours 
should be usi d foi the various c lasses of share 
i.ijiital, m oi dei that the {reference or ordinary 
shaie ur bfie abs may be readily identified Ibis, 
of com sc', also ajij-lies to any certificates issued for 
d<b< nt lire slock It will be observed that the' 
whole of the material inhumation given in the 
bod v of the i i i title ate itsell is also reqmicd to be 
1 1 | >i i x I in ed on the countciloil, winch contains 
additional iniot illation as to dusjuib li and a iefcn- 
eiu e to llie shat elioldi r’s account in the icgister 
1 he pun tu e of placing the m eipt shj> between 
the counter toil and the- cei title ate lias been con- 
demned bv the highest authoi dies , it is found 
moic convenient to pl.ee this shj> to the right 
hand of the certificate, otheiwise the d.fhger of the 
c < i t itic.it* being torn away having the receipt 
att.nlud to the* eountc i toil, fi equentlv arises In 
most c, ises, llie* b.ic k of the- certificate itself con- 
bun, j ii o\ i si on -> foi information lequned to be 
i nil it'd by the coiiiji.uij's ottiuals as to (eitifica- 
tion and tiansfei when the sale of the shares 
i ('la esc nted in the (ctlifieale takes place (See 
Certified Transfer.) 

SHAREHOLDERS. — The persons who arc the 
holders of shares in a joint fund or piopcrty 
SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETINGS.— Every joint 
stock company registered in the United Kingdom 
is required by law to hold meetings of its share- 
holders from time to time. The greater number of 
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such companies arc governed by the provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1862, and the various Arts 
amending it, all of which are now consolidate* 1 by 
the Companies (Consolidation) A< t, 1908 

Set turn 64 of tins At t provides that every < om- 
pany shall hold a general meeting of its shareholders 
once at hast m c vt ry t alendar yiar [i c , between 
January 1st and Tec < inber list), but no t ompaiiy 
may .dlow a greater interv.il than tiftecn months to 
ela| »se bet vvt t n an\ 1 wo ot 1 1 > gi m i al mi c t in*’ 1 lu* 
first general inciting In Id b\ a <ompany is usually 
what is known as t he Matutoi y met ting, whit h must 
take plat t \u t Inn a p< i mil of not h >s t han om month, 
noi more than three, fiorn tile elate at which the 
company is entitled to <ommc*n<e business (See 
undt r STAinioKV Mjminc.s) 

Ollier geneial meetings ai e known as “ oi dinai \ 
oi “ exti aordinat y ” At the former, what may be 
termed the " Routine business” of the company is 
trans.u ted , and the .utules of association usuall\ 
spet i 1 v the mit me of such business, eq, I able A 
(Clause 50) provides that all business shall be 
deemed special, With the ex< option of — 

1 Sam Ironing a dividend 

2 Ihe c onsidei at ion of the accounts, balance 
sheets, and the; ordinal y repents of the* directors 
and audit ois 

3 Ihe elec tion of duet tors and other oflueis 

4 Ihe fixing of the* icmuneidtion of the 
auditors 

At. extiaoi dinar y geneial meetings spe< nil busi- 
ness is trans.u ted, rq, passing a resolution for 
in< reusing the capital of the company 

Unclei nounal tin umst.mc es, shar eholdc i s' meet- 
ings are convtned by the secretary acting under 
instrin (ions from the three tois given at a properly- 
constitutcd Boatd meeting Shouhl the -.ecietaiy, 
however, t onvene the meeting on his own initiative 
without the necessary authonty, the meeting will 
be invalid unless tho Board intihes his action befoie 
the meeting takes plat e 

In < ertain c ncumstanc es, the mt*mb(*is may them- 
selves convene a meeting Thus, if there are no 
provisions in the company’s artu levs, Set lion 67, 
(Clause 2) of the 1908 At t enables live members to 
call a meeting, and again, by Sex turn 66 of the 
Act, sh.u eholdei s have ptnvet to t onvene an extra- 
ordinary general meeting, it the dneitois tlo not 
proceed to cause a meeting to be held within 
twenty-one days aftei iTomsitinu by not less than 
one-tenth ot the issued snare capital of the com- 
pany, upon which all calls <n other sums then due 
have been paid Any meeting convened by the 
shat eholdei s undei these tin umstamis t annot 
take place aftei tlnet* months bom the* date of 
deposit ot tht> teqmsition at the legist eied otlicc of 
the compuuv Ihe requisition must state the 

objects of tin; meeting, and must be signed by the 
reqmsitiomsts It may consist of several documents 
m like foiin, each signc*d by one or more of the 
lequisitiomsts No matter who convenes the 

meeting, notice thereof must, be* given in the 
mannei prose u bed by the c ompany’s artu les , and 
if they contain no piovisions in this respect, tlien 
seven clays’ notice in writing must be given, and 
the regulations contained in Table A with regard 
to notices apply (the 1908 At t, Section 67) These 
provisions, so far as they relate to general meetings, 
aie c on tamed in Clauses 110, 111, 112, 113, and 114 
of Table A, whn h are as follows — 

” 110. A notice may be given by the company 


to any member, either personally or bv sending 
it bv post to him to his registered address, or (if 
he* has no registered address m the Tinted King- 
dom) to the address, if any, within the Tmted 
Kingdom supplied by him to the company for 
tin giving ot notucs to him Where a notice is 
a nt by post , s* rvn c* of tin* nolle e shall be diemeu 
to be t fleeted by propei ly addrt song, piep.u mg, 
and porting a lettci containing tin notice, and 
units-, tin contrary is proved, to havp been 
i tf(*< t<*d at tlie- time* at which the letter would 
In* delivered in the ordinary course of post 
“111 If a mt ml>ei has no legistend addiess 
in the* T mt eel Kingdom nn<l has not suppliccl to 
the* company an addiess within the Tmted 
Kingdom for the giving of notices to him, a 
notice* addtc ssed to him and adviitiseel in a 
newspaper emulating in the* ne ighbuurhood of 
the* icgistered olln c of the company, shall be 
de e me*d to be duly given to him on the* day on 
which the advutisinunt appear ^ 

”112 A notue may be given by the company 
to the joint holdeis of .1 sliaie* by giving the 
notice to the joint holder named fust in the 
ugister in icspect of the share 

” 1 13 A notice may be given by the* < ompany 
to the persons entitled to a share* in < onsequeme 
of the* death or bankruptcy of a member In 
•lending it through tlu; post m a prepaid letter 
addressed to them by name, or by the title of 
representatives of the* (Incased, or tmstec of the 
bankmpt, or by any like <h*s< i lption, at the 
addiess (if any) m the Tinted Kingdom supplied 
foi the pin pose hy the; jiersons < Turning to be* so 
entitled, oi (until sue h an addle ,s has been so 
supplied) by giving the; notice in anv manner in 
which the same might have been given if the 
death or bankiuptey had not oeeuried 

”114 Notue of every geneial meeting shall 
be given in some mannet hereinbcioie authorised 
to (a) eveiy memlxu of the company (nu lading 
be’.auis of share wan ants), e\< ept those mctnbeis 
who (having no legnteied addie-s within the 
Tinted Kingclotn) have* not supplied to the com- 
ji.iiiy <m a<ldicss witlnn the Tmted Kingdom for 
the giving ot notices to them, and also to (b) 
cvety prison entitled to a sh.ue in eonsequenee 
of the* dea'h ot bankiuptrv of a member, who, 
but for Ins death or bankrujib v, would be entitled 
to icseive notice of the nu*eting No other per- 
sons shall be entitled to icceivc* notu i of gc nera 
meetings ” 

Beat ei wan ant holders are; entitled to notice, pro- 
vided thev furnish the company with an addiess fo 
which notices < an be sent 

Seven da^s’ notice, unless qualified, minus seven 
ilcar clays, tr , exclusive of the dav of giving the 
notie'c and of the; day ot the meeting , but it may 
be pointed out that Clause 49 of I able A sa\sA» 

" Seven days’ notice at least, cm lusivo of the 
dav oil which the notue is seived, but inclusive 
of the day fear which notice is given 

Notice of meeting may, of c'ouise, be given by 
advertisement only, if the articles so sjioufy , but 
it is very unusual to dispense with the mote direct 
method of advising shareholders through the pos. 
although notice by advertisement, in addition, it 
frequently given The notice should state precisely 
the date, time, and place of mecang , and these 
must be fairly convenient to the shareholders I 
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(or instance, the- directors, in order to exclude per- 
sons who, thc\ knew, intended to show hostility to 
a resolution whi<h the directors wished to get 
a lopted, deliberately fixed the meeting for an hour 
which would rendu attendance by such poisons 
almost an impossibility, the business ti ansae ted at 
the meeting would be set aside, if the circumstances 
were proved to the court K\ui if there weie no 
manifest intention of the kind mentioned, the court 
would probably decide* similarly, if it could be 
shown <that the* time or place* decided upon pre- 
cluded an\ considerable number of share holdeis 
from being present at the meeting What is a 
reasonable time and place will, of ionise, depend 
on the particular cm umstam »*s affecting each term- 
jiany Toi most < omjumes, the meetings should be 
held dm in’ ordinary business hours, say, between 
10 .1 m an 1 4 p m , but sm h could hardly be con- 
sider id a reasonable time to hold, sav, a meeting of 
She shareholders m a working men’s co-operative 
sourly \s tn (he* most con\rment place, this will, 
m most casco, be < ithu at the* registered oifice of 
the < cunparn m in its vie inity If the at c oinmoda- 
tion alioidt'd b\ the company’s otlie es is not ron- 
srdeiel adequate, it mil probably be necessary to 
line* a -ml .it do ball 1 lie cost in I ondon for the use 
of sin b halls i imji s, <i< c ore ling to size, fi om two to 
ti\<* guineas m nion , and usually includes the 
us-* of a < c umnittee room 

N’otiu* must be gi\c*n to all prisons entitled to 
attend the meeting, and to ascertain who these* 
may be, i< course must be bad to the; company's 
uitic h s of ,r >-.( h lation Failing any provision 
thuem with regard to this matter, all memheis, 
whet her of di ik* i cut classes, i e , holders of or dinar y, 
pic'ti n in t*, deterred, or foundeis’ sliares, hay e* a 
light to ittuid 1 his docs not apply to debenture 
holdeis, houu.cr, for tin y an* not number y of the 
c >mpan\ 

Failure t ) semi proper notice to am one entitled 
to lettuce* it ml! invalielate* the meeting, although 
a provision, mi the lines to be fount! in lab!<* A 
(Clause 49), is u uiallv in< luded m most tompanies’ 
i egul.it ions I hr provision referr 1 ’o i-, as follows- - 
t In* non i < i upt ot the* notre e by any me tnbei 
shall not in\ alldate the pi o< e«*dings at any general 
mee'tin" ” 


1 1 i - a e pit stion, how c\ e i , whether the* above 
won 1 1 prove* e lh'< five if any considerable* number 
of members wci e d<‘puv('tl of proper notice* 

1 h<* sc < i et ai y should see*tliat all necessary books 
*“'<1 papers are* ,it hand for inference* on t tie- day of 
tie meeting , there* are many things tabulated to 
inter hie with the smooth running ot a company 
meeting, and an awkward wait whilst ^e-aie h is 
b ing made for some book <>i document is one of 
them 

the looks and documents mentioned below are* 
hki'ly to be lemur ed at almost every shareholders’ 
meeting ~ 


1 1 he Agenda Paper A number of topics, in 

addition to the t hainnan’s, shoulel be prepared, so 
that each dues tor picsent may be supplied with 
one* It is consult ri d by some to be picterable to 
us** a book for the < hairman’s agenda 

~ Lhe Minute Bonk If separate books arc used 
nharohoMeu s’ and Board meetings, both books 
should be at hand 

d The Register of Members 

4 List of nany_'s of shaieholdcrs alphabetically 
arranged, with number of shaics held by each 


This may seem superfluous, seeing that the register 
of members can always be referred to, but such a 
list will often effect a great saving in lime; for 
instance, where a certain proportion of the capital 
has to be i (‘presented in order to form a quorum, 
or in the event of a poll being demanded 

5 A few copies of the company’s memorandum 
and articles of association 

8 Some sprue copies of the notice convening the 
meeting and also ot the directors’ report and balance 
sheet and auditois’ iepoit, vvhrie these are being 
submitted (Then* are* always a number of share 
holders who tail to bring with them the copy winch 
has been previously posted to them ) 

7 A good supply of plain foo!s< ap lor note-taking. 
(Those pi ('sent will appreciate a c onsidei ation foi 
their coin c nierie <* of this kind ) 

thus.* attending the meeting should be* asked, oil 
entciing the room, to sign their names m a book or 
oil sheets of paper provided toi that pm pose It 
the meeting is likely to be attended by any con- 
siderable number of persons, admission should be 
by eaiels forwarded to each member with the nolle e 
of meeting 

'1 heso ( ,u ds should liav e* a spa< e pr ovided foi tile 
meinbei to sign Ins name, and should lecpiest him 
to do so lu foie atte inling the meeting I lie ineon- 
vernem e ex e asione'd by a number of p<*ople* waiting 
then turn to lnoul tlicu sigii.ituies.it the enhance 
of the pla* e of meeting is thereby obviated 

If the dnei tois wish to postpone a sliareholdei s’ 
meeting atte r it has bee n duly c mive nod , the propcu 
com sc* to j »iii sue is to Told the meeting as originally 
intended, and then g»*t the meeting to ad|oufu 
itself to the* ejesued Jater date flic* courts have* 
dee i < 1 1 (1 that unless expiessly c mpovvei c*el to do so 
b\ the* tomjeany’s articles, the: directors cannot 
etfec t postponement of a properly c onvened me*c ting 
sing ly by notifying those* entitled to attend ot the 
proposed alteration of date t’ndeu such encuin- 
stane i s, it would be < ompctciit for the shareholders 
to lioM the meeting on the day fust appointed, and 
to ti ansae t thru and there any business within the 
S'ope of the convening notie r 

SHARK RKKIsTKR (See Kioisjir <n Mim 

HI NS j 

SHARKS. these* pr.it in ally ((institute the 
nominal unit, into wlmli a eomp.iny’s capital l . 
divided With the exeeption ol pal ll. lllle lit. U y 
companies oi sik )i e m pc nation -s as ai< established 
by a ‘-pci nil Ait of P.uh.umnt, all other joint 
-.toe k (oiuims .Lie represented by capital divided 
into *duif*> fiequcnlly of dilfeient denominations, 
ui b <1< nomination having prior claims ovc i other s , 
all tin shales being of a certain specified nominal 
v .line, and n presented by a definite niiinbe i , lie ne c 
(lie appellation applied rn several jiails ot the 
Companies (Consolidation) Ac t, 1908 : " A < ompany 
having capital limited by shates” * 

Property in Shares. All sliaus .ue legal d<*d as 
peisonal (state, thougli tioin tile fact tli.il ,i e orn- 
panv may be* empoweicd to possess land many' 
have e none ously regaided then holdings as real 
entail , trom the knowledge that the company 
ltielf possesses landed property Shales are dis- 
posed ot pure lv anti simply as pcusonal possessions, 
and it In Id m the form of a shau w.urant to bcairr 
an* jiassed from one* owner to another bv mere 
ait of ddiveiv (See Shari. Warrant io 
Ik vrlu) By Section 23 ot the* Gompanie s (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, every p< i son possessing 
shares in the < ompany is entitled to a certificate 
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which shail openly the nature* of the shares or 
stoe k fit Id by the share bolder, awl a production 
of sin h ( t*r tifu ate shall be ptimd facie < vnlente of 
title, <111 < I as I ,1' h slicin' is rccjimed to be dis- 
tinguished bv its < t j ->t i in tiv< mi in 1 m i , the ( ( rtifu ate 
must contain tie inhumation as to the number or 
miiiiln i s ol I he shai i s it i ‘ pre sents, < x< opt in cases 
wilt t < a i on) [ sin v 111. t on v ei 1 1 <1 1 1 <upit.ll firm 
sliau . into hoik, win a lln slun e ititili-ab will 
men ly -,jji - it\' tie nominal amount of the slot k it 
n jirm n t > i In 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 < l 1 1 is I a 1 1 1 it i to < onta in 
information as to tin amount paid up on the 
dun ■> foi wlm h it i isaa tl , and must, 1 n r 1 1 > « i 
mon , lx non d undi r the i ommon s< al ot tin 
• ouipany, signe d and < ountei agiu d in the man.u r 
1 < tjuii ed by t he ar tu h , ot the t ompa.iy it 

I 1 pi e st id S 

1 hi t vnlt m e of ouiienlnp in sli.uts tan h< 

I IU e d UJ.it t d by the i I j; h t of I lie pi | blit t o ills pet t a 
t 1 tin pan v . 1 1 "ist r r < >1 im mbt 1 , upon pa\ an n t ol a 
fee not mv tiding oik shilling (St e Section d(), 
Companies (Comohdat mn) At t , B>() 8 , ant] undei 
Kioasiick 01- Mi Mai' us ) 

Sliure Denominations. I he m- mo .indum ol 
as.fxiation will toidam a stattmeid as to I lit 
'’halt* tapdal ol the companv in calm and the 
number ..I dime. into uhnh that capital is to be 
dmded, and will 1 11 1 1 h< 1 spttilv tin dillinnt 
classes into whit h capital is appoi turned in the 
majoiity ol huge habihtv tom 11ns tlnie an* at 
least t hi 1 1 (list im t gi <k It s o( shaies, t a« h t .11 1 ) mg 
P 1 unity 111 1 wills, both as to divid.nd and dis- 
tribution of assets in the winding up, uui tin 
otlieis 1 hey aie inualls known as lollovvs- 

1 . [‘lefeitme sli.uts ot cumulative pit ft n me 
sliarcs 

2 Oidm.uy shans, witli or wdhoiit a (tit, on 
stated amount of dividtud, and aftei salislymg tin* 
claims of pit fer erne sh.u eholdei s 

d I >elei ltd oidmuy 01 f Hindi 1 V shans, which 
paitnipatr in piofd. aftei (.Mirations to the two 
|>re< edmg t lasses ot shat eliolth 1 s ha ve bet 11 sat 1 died 

Preference Shares. I lies, may be nsmd sniped 
eitliei to i umulativ e 01 non t umiil.it i \ e < midil ions , 
but, m any ease, the do nh nd so ti\.-d must be 
paid on these pic fined shans belme any piohts 
are available toi thosi sh.u t In >]< lei s whose lights 
lank next in pi ml it \ A cumulative piehnrue 
sfuue is not on I % enlith >1 to its lived 1 at e o| di\ alt ml 
in any given \e,n , but also to sm h dividends as 
may have lallen into aireai in any loimei \ t ,u 01 
yeats to the extent to ninth Muse .im.us have 
at cumulated , but if pielened shaies do not tatiy 
any sin h cumulative lights, t lu \ an* then <>nlv 
abetted bv the .nailable piohts am my bom the 
year under review: but in e\etv cast* divnltnd on 
the yeai und'i review is paid btloie any arrears 
which may he due on that pu fenc'd <apit.il In 
all eases, u'g.ud must be had to possible uquire- 
ments existing in the tomj.anv's ngulahons as to 
setting aside out of piohts anv T st 1 j ui In. 1 1 *c 1 sum .is 
a reserve It this is so. the ttseive to the nquued 
extent must be provided betote any dividend tan 
be paid whatsoevei 

In winding up, the' lights ot pritund shans. 
both as tcmapit.il lmbilitv and unv dividt nd vvlm h 
may be due under the abov e men t n >m d c mnul.it iv e 
pi im 1 pit s, must be paid toi bt'loie ,m\ claim 1,111 
l>e iliac le by sli.u e lioldei s of c >( lit 1 denominations 

Ordinary Shares. 1 hese stand m.vt in 01 do to 
any preieienre 01 cumulative* jmleuiu c Mimes 
which may exist , and lute, again, the ai titles 


may have made provision for a certain rate of 
interest, with added advantages, over those 
possessed of deferred ordinary shans, if profits 
reach a certain amount. But in winding-up the 
question of dividend in arrear will not be con- 
sidered, unless any dividend has been formerly 
dt't laud by the' Board, but had not been paid • 
Deferred Ordinary or FonndorH* Shares. Tins 
class of share ranks last in the stale of rights for 
sharing in a distubution of piohts and realisations 
bom assets 111 winding up As a g* ncial rul*, such 
■•halts an usually held by the vcndois and the 
din 1 toi -.or ot he 1 s c ounce ted with tin management 
ot t lie 1 mnp.inv ’s allairs 

purchase of Shares. Any per mu IS entitled upon 
the ismk of .1 prospectus inviting the public to 
sub a m 1 *t to take up such slum'-, as lie or she may 
think Id , minors, married women, 01 aliens are 
not dt bm it'd , but as regards a minoi, it is 
1 in pollan t to n int mber that (as was shown in 
Hamilton \ I auchan Slutrni ( mnpany, 1894 , 
d (h 5 88) then is nothing to pic-vent his 
icptidi.ilit >11 ol any habihtv att.ic he d to the shares 
upon .ill. lining his majoiity 

Again, a « ojnpanv mav not taka up its own 
shans, but it tan take up the shares of another 
company I ndtivvuttrs mav, under <<itam pie- 
stiib.tj condition-, be ugaidtd .1-. im rnbe rs when 
t he v' hav t det id< d to “ place* " sh.u c s on st 1pul.1t ed 
turns , but it is iiijuisite that the undciwutmg 
agin int ut should tontain conditions to cover this 
m tile event of thnr tontiaM not mattiiah-mg as 
Kg. ud-. tin* “placing” of the sliarcs, with the 
t esult that tilt v me tailed upf n to assume tilt* 
hubilit y t hemsi 1 v < s 

I he taking up of a share 01 shares 1- governed 
bv (lie simple law of t outiat 1 It is possible to 
agree to take shaies veibally, as was shown in In 
tt liLnam. I Shi, dd /!, c w SIN, u< v 1 1 1 1 n It w, c an 
should bt olneivrd by both paitns in siting that 
the appln at ion lor sh.ut's is i.imnl out undei 
piopnly pi < s< 1 ibed (onditions mvcinl by (lie 
l'.sut* ol a piospeMus, <k 1 omp.imt'tl with the usual 
for m of application (7 v ) 1 ho conti.ut to take 

the shaies is coinphte vvlu-n a letttr of allotment 
has .u tu.illv been postc d, and tin k ,dtt 1 t annot be' 
revoked It i-.. howtver, possibh to void an allot- 
ment e v en 1>\ a me re vc 1 bal itu s -age dt hv c 1 1 d ton 
< h 1 k at tilt' t ornpany’s registtnd oilin', merel\ 
intimating thtit the application toi share - is to be 
withdrawn, alvvavs pioviding that the allotment 
h'tttr hacl not at the time been placid m the post^ 
I his is based upon the,theoiv that tin contract is 
not complete* until actual at c opt. tin e has been 
notified by the dim tors , the at t ot iiolitu ation in 
tins t ast* is tilt' actual despatc lung of t he* letter of 
allolmt nt icpn suiting the* apple ation, vvlucfi had 
bet'ii lodged m tilt' usual ionise* 

Sliart's may bo pun hast d in the open market or 
by private tie.ity upon fulfilling the stipulations 
it (limed bv the company as to completion — 
stamping and legistenng the deid of transfer, 
(See I u vnsfj r of Sharps ) 

Rights and Liabilities. 'lheprivilc is, did us, and 
obligations attncln d to the owm iMup in shares 
will, in the mam, be covered b\ the aifulcs of 
association of the company concerned 1 he memo- 
1 anchim of a-soc iation will c on tain tin* all -impor taut 
piovision that the liability of the members is 
limited The interpi c tation of tins amounts to the 
fart that if, ami when, all calls pr other instal- 
ments due u [ion the shares have been met, the 
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holder of the shaies is no longer liable m any 
way. 

On the other hand, assuming a / I share to have 
only been subjected to demands by the directors 
in the lurin ol application, allotment, and calls, 
amounting m all to 15s, leaving 5s pir sluue 
cy nailed, then the shaiehoMer i*> liable to be 
called upon to pay that pojtion mu ailed as and 
when the company oi the dncctois, as the case 
may be, may decide, subject to anv reservations 
provided for by Section So of the Companies Act, 
wherein it mav have bean decided bv special 
resolution t lint any existing uncalled capital shall 
not be called up ev cpt and feu the pm poses of 
meeting liabilities m wmding-up, but, m any 
case, the dia: c In -hit r does not est ape liability, 
hi' uncalled capital, as lie would m anv case be 
c .tiled upon to contribute to the extent ol the 
unpaid poition of las shuns it so iccpnred by 
the liquidates m windmg-up (.'see Ki si i<vi 
la \nn try ) 

Liability attac lies In a shatcholdei who tiumfeis 
Ins shaii s to another |<>i any poilum of uncalled 
cajut.il toi the space of one' seat altci tin date of 
sm h 1 1 ansli i 

Right , as to notices of meetings, voting, etc , 
will be go\ c i ned by the c < >m|>un\ ’s it gul.it ions 
Lien. 1 ’i at t u ally all < omp. tines linntc d bv shai < s 
aie given cxpiess povwis in linn aitnles ol 
association to exerciM* the light ol lien on even? 
shar e udin h is not lully paid lor, m me >m ys ]>u\ able 
tht'ieoii, such mone\s having been dnlv tailed uj> , 
tlu\ r fill (her exercise the light ol hen over the 
shuns ol anv pel son who may at the time owe* 
nnmps to the company, or who is other wise bound 
by some obligation to the company The dnet tors 
have power, however, to dec Ian* exemption fienn 
the pnmsions, < oveied by a c lause bearing on liens 
When a hen exists on a shun, it extends also to 
any dividend puvable thereon <• 

SHARK \V \RR\NT TO UK \KKR.— J his is a 

lorm ol se < ui it\ wlm h < nables the hole h i to transit r 
it for a e euniderntion bv nippy a< t oldchveiv T lit' 
possessoi of sue h a doe um< nt is dec int'd by law to 
possess an indisputable title, unless, of course, it 
can be shown that he has obtained possession of it 
bv f uudulent means 

1 'i e i> ally all i ompames ai e cmijiowei ed by the lr 
s pe< i.u egulalions to issue share waiiants to beaier 
in ext hauge for share ce i tifn ates, winch may be 
sut rende n'd by any membeis desiring to have- their 
/ocuntv m the company i epi cbtnted in “bearer” 
lorm fore the diiectfcrs consent, they are 

‘inpowcted to request tile member demanding an 
^'hange of tcilifieate for a beam warrant to 
sfabhsh lus identity ,ts the holder of t!ie shaie s 
tamed m thr shaie culificate 

l he general -h.itutorv provisions governing the 
sstie and eharaetei of shaie warrants to bearer 
ue fonmi m Section 87 of t)u ('oinjiames 
Consolidation) Act, 1908, and are as follows- - 

(1) A company limited by shares, if so 
authonsed bv its articles, may, with lespeet to 
any fully paid-up shares, or to stock, issue undei 
its common seal a warrant stating that the beaier 
of the warrant is entitled to the shares or stock 
the: e'in specified, and mav provide, by coupons 

* or otherwise, for the payment of the* futuie 
dividends on the shares or stork included in the 
wairant, in this Act termed a shaie warrant 

(2) A shaie warrant shall entitle the bearer 


thereof to the shares or stock therein specified, 
and the shares or stock may be transferred by 
delivery of the warrant. 

” (3) The bearer of a share warrant shall, 
subject to the articles of the company, be entitled, 
on suriendering it for cancellation, to have Ins 
name entered as a member in the register of 
members , ami the company shall be responsible 
loi any loss incurred by anv prison bv leason 
of the company cnteiing m its icgistei the name 
of a bearer ol a .shaie wariant in lespeet of the 
shat os or stock therein specified without the 
wairant being suiic'ndered and cancelled, 

" (4) 'The beaier of a shaie wauant may, 
if the article*, of the company so pi ovule, be 
deemed to be a member ol the company within 
the meaning of tins Act, < ithei to the* lull extent 
or tor any pui poses defined in the articles; 
except that he shall not be qualified m lespeet 
of the xh.ues oi slock sjiceifitd m the wan ant 
for being a direc tot oi managei of the company, 
in cases when* such a qualification is required 
by the* ui tic Ic s 

“(5) On the- issue of a share* warrant the 
ecnnjuinv shall strike out of its irgister ol members 
the name of the membei then nitric <1 tliemn as 
holding tin* shares or stock spec died in tin* 
wairant as if In* had ceased to be* a member, and 
shall enter in the* irgister the billowing particulars 
name ly — 

“ (i) The fact ol the issue of tin* wurianl , 
“ (u) A statement of the shares oi stock 
included m the warrant, distinguishing each 
shaie by it*, numbn , and 

“ (in) The date of the issue of the wan ant 

“(G) Until the wan, wit is suncndeied, the 
above paituuKus shall be* deemed to be the 
paihculais icquiied by fins Act to be entered 
ir the i c gist'c i ol me mbtrs , and, on the suite rider , 
the date of the suriendoi must be entned as 
if it were t lie* date at which a person ceased to be a 
member ” 

The provisions contained in this Section can 
only be given effect to if poweis are also contained 
in the ar tides of association of the company 
Although the* requirements of different aitnles of 
association vaiy to some extent, they will lie found 
to conform to the provisions requned in the statute 
itself Generally, a company is empowered to 
issue share warrants, and the directors may exercise 
their disnetion with regatd to any share or shares, 
so long as those shares are fully paid when applica- 
tion in writing, usually upon a piujjerly prescribed 
lorm, lias been signed and delivucd by the poison 
who establishes Ins right to the shares represented 
bv the c cm fifieatc , and, as pointed <n t above, the 
dmclois may require* him to authenticate* lus title 
to the shaus by su< h evidence* as tin \» mav deem 
expedient If satisfactory and the amount of the? 
stamp duty on the shaie wan ant h.i*. been paid, 
tlic* directors may forthwith issue under the seal 
ot the company a share wan ant, stating that 
the beaiei is entitled to k the shares specified 
upon it, but the distinctive numbej ol the shares 
must, in all cases, be given. It should be noted 
lien* that a share warrant for stock is practically 
unknown, as the Stock Exchange Committee do not 
countenanc e such a form of security This is 
obvious from the fact that whereas shares, v being 
numbrnd, have an indisputable identity, stock 
on the other hand, is ineiely represented by a 
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statement in nominal value A share warrant may 
(ontain campons, atta. lied to it in proper oaH^r, for 
the pavm.nt oj dividend or interest at sudi time-, 
as may have been <b< id. d upon , and these will be 
d< tat li< d and pre sented at the prop. r dab -> 

Rights of Holder, lie hold, i of a share waiiant 
po .a 'V S an nidi, I utable title to the slur. s repn - 
sen ti 1 1 by that warrant, and the pioperty in tin- 
sh.uts i > <apabl( of 1 h iiu; transf.ired from the 
bearer to another by the mere act of delivery. The 
I 'i 1 ’Vi mods i < LMilat nr; the lianshr and transmission 
ot slian s ot tin "impany do not apply to sliare 
waiiant, I he hold, i is luith.r entitled upon sui- 
m ml. liny his wanant to apply to tin i ompany foi 
a i am illation < > f it, and to have hisjiame entered 
"I ,o!l ^ l( 1 D'*D < r of iiu minis, i < « < i v my an oi dmai y 
shau iirtilnat. m Hie usual way 1 In dure bus 
may (all upon lum to pay mu h sum as tlu v may 

ni advisabh II the l.oldt i desm s to ayn a 

I < < i msit ion loi i ailing a m.-.ting of the slian - 
holdeis, he mint «h pout his vvairant at the 

I I gistei . d oth. e ol the < ompany , and so long -is 
tile waiiant n mam, d. posif.d lie ma\ < xuou' 
the oidmaiv lights of the iiu mix i , m alhnding 
• ll|, l voting at any uniting In Id alb i two < h a? 
days It oin the time vvlun his waiiant w,is 
,!t P ,,s ‘b <1 It is not possible, llmuvei, that mole 
than one p< ison shall b. n pr. s< nt. d as tin liohh r 
ot .my pi v< u wair.int d h, - ompany i , , mpou.-r. d, 
attei giving two <hai dav indue hi wilting, to 
ti t in n the waiiant to the d. positoi I his is usually 
'loin- by pei a >nul a. t ol <1. hvei y, tin a. tiny olln ial 
obtaining a wrift.n a< Knowh dgm. nt as to its 

ll, '« ' to die hold. i I he hold, r of the waiiant 
may not *N<;.i>e any of the puvdeg.-s as to 
at i ending m..tiii'-s, voting or p a i ! i. ip.it mg in a 
poll, so lom; a-> the slum waiiant has not bun 
deposited at the . ompaily’s legist. n d olln e , but 

IX(lllS(s lim in-lit at all linns to su. li othei 
pm ileyes as the pioputy in the waiiant . onl.is 
to the same « xt. nt a, though he nor a sh.liei 
'" ) ^ , ' rI ,,M t * lr " pmti-i of iiKinbus, a. » online to tin. 

« hiss of shat < In h ! 

Procedure as to Companies ’ Rooks. It i, 

tmpot t.mt tint shaie w, mauls should be loi- 
1(1 H'*’ Inland Krv.mie Autliontus to 
have the stamp dut\ ini, ) i st d b. hue tin- warn 
i ant s hav e I m i n m ah . I bv tin < onipan \ or si «• m , | 
inlt in n,h ' 1 '< W ‘ 1 - 111* V should b. , o m p] t l ( , in 
nli ' ,r ] 1 1 o \ 1 1 ft suttn u nt in tm nut mn to the 
authontu-s m ms. , . 1 1 1 « < tin it . jui^i 1 1 * amount of 
‘lut v to be paid . m . ,u h 

If t,lr l* r ‘ l1 ti' e "f monny vv.m mis to b< an i is 
hkelv to be exiimsiv < lv uiduh-ed m. a sp ( U al dun- 
warrant mgist.i should be piovnled but if the 
number of wan ants is not likely to be large, 
then a . « Dam sis turn ot (In- nyisl, , of minibus 
may be allotted to an n . omit, to h- entitled Mute 
Wauauts tn‘ Hear, t \. . omit hditins into this 
a. i omit um be nude by means .d post imp ln>m 
cntl1 ' s ltl ,lu ' mdrnaiv reyistei ol hanstus, the 
tiaush-nu 1 1 id ti i , ng a, tin luddt i oi the Mimn.h nd 
(utiluates, whilst 1h. tiansfen-o will be d< mv- 
nated Slun- Wauauts to Heaiei \.,ount Snni- 
hnlv, when wauauts have bu-n sun indued to be 
rXl tot i e . ot.v <>i sion into share . < i tdu ates, 

the 1 1 anstei oi is shaie Wauauts to | tear, r A. < omit , 
the pel son lodging tin waiiant is the tiausf.me’ 
who thus b. . nines entitled to a shaie (ei tdu ate on 
the turns pioudid for mnlu the < ompauv ’s 
i emulations these tiansa. linns aie . amed out by 
means of spe. nil torms, eveiv vase being heated 


in a similar way to the registration of transfer 
deeds (q v ) 

Annual Returns. In making the annual return, 
oi hoi in “ Is,” t ertam infoiniation is to be given 
as n .pnred bv Srction 28 (2) of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Art, 1908 '[ Ins information in. hides 
a statement of flu- full amount of shat es or stock* 
represented by warrants, vvhnh are outstanding at 
the flate when the nturn js made, the amount 
represented by sm h Mum wauants as have been 
issued and sum mitred since the date of tin. last 
1 etui n , tlu number of slimes or amount of stock 
represt riled by each share warrant issued 

A speumen of a share warrant to bearer is given 
as an inset 

Hy the Stamp Ac t, 1891 — 

Shari Warrant and Stock CrnriiicATi: 
to beam- A duty of an amount equal to three 
times the amount of the ad valorem -damp duty 
whu h would be < hatgcable on a deed transfc n mg 
th*‘ slian or --hau-s or sto. k spe. died in the 
vvairant or m tdu ate d the considu ahon foi the 
tianstu w< i e tin nomin.il value ol such share' 
oi shai . s or sto. k (S< c Si wig Dims) 

'J he pi nail v for issuing unstamp. d share war rants 
or sto. k < < i tdu at. to bear, i is / SO 

WJkic tin holder ol a .ertdnat. to b.ai.i is 
ent.led oil 111 . legist. I a, tile owner of til. -hair 
or sto. k tile < . I t ill. at. must be . ill). < I!, d so as to he 
m< apabl. ot b. mg reissued (Section 100, Stamp 
A. t. 1891) 

J>y Se< tion 5 of the Lilian. . A< t, 1899, the stamp 
duty -.hall exl.ud to any instrument to b.ai.-i 
issued by oi on be hall of .my .ompauv or bo.]\ of 
p. is.ms in the- I'nitcd Kingdom and having a like 
effe. t .is a shaie waiiant or sto. k .<itdi<ate to 
bearei 

SHAWLS. Cov mm's for the shoulder^ and bae k, 
mad.'eliielh of wool 'I he shawls of Kashmii, made 
from the* soft inner wool of the dibit goat, have 
bee'll held ill lugli esteem foi .. nturn-, (,iut 
skill is nc. e-ssai v lor the we avmg and embioid. i mg, 
and Hu* dyes used aio native' .ohnns Shawls ot 
infenor quality ate made in othei p.u ts of North, in 
India, and imitation Kashmir shawls ot imp. tiled 
tibet wool are maim la. tin cd in \ icnn.i, and in 
Lyons, which also nukes gieuadm. s and < In miles 
Norwich is fatuous for ds silk and eiape* shawls 
made' in imitation of Chme'se work, and Ikusloy 
produce's an arti. le with a ehara. t. nsti. jiattnn « 
Coniinon sluw-ls am imu’e m e|uarddi< s in me.st of 
the 1-nghsh and S< oteli distiuts . ng.ig.'.l in vvooJlen 
man u fact me 'I he ee^ntie* of the shawl tiade in the u 
United Stages is Massac husetts 

SIIKY RMTLR. -\nother name for galam 
butter (qv), but som. times applies! also to the; oil 
obtaine'd from the seeds of a West Atman tree 
SIILLP . — Ihe'to am several spe. us of shee'p 
. lassifieel ac.oiehng to the length of th.ir wool 
1 lie* flocks of the Kritish Isles ate de< teasing in 
n umbel owing te.) the rapid > onsumpl ion, and 
living sheep, as well as fmsh mutton, am impoited 
from the Continent l-'iozen mutton . nines from 
Australia and New Zealand, and there is a large 
demand for Canterbury lamb J he mum.) sheep 
supplies all the fine wool for clothing wlmh is* 
imported fiom Spain and Australia South Afm a 
and Australia send the sheep skins used in the 
manufacture of leathci 

Sheep are found in mod tempeiate climates but 
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do not thrive in the tropics \ drv and fairlv warm 
climate suits the wool-beaiing breeds such .is the 
nurino ol the Mediteu am an, while a damp climate 
is mure favourable to varieties bird for mutton 
In sodden ground disease occurs m sheep The 
dice]) is essentially an upland animal, which makes 
i^ieep grazing an economical occupation m that it 
does not employ land suitable* loi cereal glowing 
The grow th of population in new lands docs not 
i ncioach on sheep lands to the same extent as on 
cattle Voids While cattle must cicpituallv dot lease 
m numbem, sheep will continue to mere.ise, at 
least m tin new lands, as more haid\ bie<ds are 
eliscox c red In Lui t >pe and tin* l nit(*d M.itc-s 
inunbtis s-t m to be elec, lining slue]) constitute* 
the c liu f si uire e ot w < llth ot mam remote* c ount ries 
with inhospitable climates such a. the* halkland 
Id.mds, 1 uc gin, anil Iceland I he countnes m 
\x 1 1 1 < h sins p ate most numeiou> an* Austiaha, 
wlnie tluv are tin* pnm i pal oairce of wealth, the 
Wgenlinc the* (Tilted State ", Kusua including 
what was till 1917 the empire m Asia. Asia Mima. 
South \fuca, the 1 mted Kingdom, ( iugua\, and 
\cw /calami 1 ’er lead of tin* population, and so 
in the be - 1 situation lor export of mutton, the 
Falkland 1 d unh, \ustialia and l mguay lead 
SHF FT FF\SS. —(S. e Glass ) 

SIIIII.LU. (See Lao) 

SIIFMJ. — l^i FoKl K.N Win.llls \M> M I \sl'RI s 

— (Hina ) 

SHFRIFF. - In Fnglnnd, the post of the Muiilf, 
the old sin 1 1 Ki \ c, is one* ot the most am u nt ollu c s 
known to the law and is ot undouhbd 'I « n f < >n i< 
oiigm 1 In sin till was tin pi me ipal oiln ■ l of the 
king m tin counts, and his duties and powt i s 
extended to military, judn ini, finarnial, and 
mmistma! alt. ms Onginallv chctiM tin* power 
ot appoint nn nt lx < aim* vc st « (1 in tin* (down m the 
c .u 1 v pelt ot the loiuteenth centmv, and sire e 
LUO a n< xv sln'Tift li.rn 1 ho n nominated each \c«ir 
\.uion, statutes ulafmg to the otiu c have been 
parsed at di th i < nt times, and tin whole wen' 
consolidated b\ tin She nils Aet, 1887 At the 
picse'nt time a mini is annually ■ oust lfuteel m the 
King’s He m h I )nisiou ol tin 1 Iigh (dun t ol Justice* 
on t In* 1 2t h \e >s t mid i tin moim\ n| M M.utm’s 
Day i on--]- ting ot the* Ghaut c lloi ot tin F x« In cpiei 
and i numbe i ol King’s Id m h judges, and tluee 
lando <is ot tin* county ate sc lec tc*d to sc*r\ e 
lot the ensuing \ c ai din lmal chons* of the one 
ot tin* thr< i who has to ac t a-, dn nlf i-, made by the 
Kme in l omn 1 1 , and is known a*. “ pin king for tlie 
sft i iiil din appointmc nt 1( is hnallv made by a 

wan ant signed b\ thc'Cleik ol the* Council 

A. above* stated the sherid had important 
executive duties in the eailiesf times, nn,d to-day 
In* has (ill plenty <>f vuu k c c mmitted to lus care 
He attend-, the judges when tiny are on encuit 
(q v), and in .lets as u turning office i for the par- 
hamentaiy divisions of the* county These* matters 
he generally attends to peisonally, but the other 
eluties tonne eted with the office are most 
Iieqiu idly peifoimt'd by his suboi chnatc s, mz , the 
unde t -she nil oi the eleputv shei ill 1 hey l in lude sm h 
matt' is as the summoning ol puns (see Jury), 
tin* e xrrution of c ml process, the hcanng of com- 
])ensation cases (see Shlrii f’s Cornu), and the 
attc'iulane e* at the execution of itinnnals The 
dPpntx shenff or the undei -shei i ll must be ap- 
pointed Lv the shell tf within one month of his 
own appointment 

In those epics or towns which aie counties of 


themselves, the council appoints the sheriff. Tins 
is done immediately after the election of the mayor 
on the* 9th November of each year 

The Sheutis of the Citv of London occupy a 
peculiar position, which requires no deseuption 
here 

In Scotland, the shei t If also occupied an impoit- 
ant position from the* twelfth centuiv, the count! v 
bung divided into *-ln*i ilTdc'ins, ovei each ot winch 
a shenft cxeicised judicial and nnmsten.il powri 
i In' office gradually became heiedifaiv in ceit.un 
gic'.at families, and tlie duties we'ic pc rimmed by 
deputy I his heieditary pumiplc* was abolished 
m 17*18, and at tin* pieseut day the old jndieial 
functions of flic* sheriff aie pci formes! by a shei iff 
principal for evn h county, who acts m a capacity 
c oi responding to that of an Ivnghsh counlv < <uu t 
judge and a ehaiiman of (Junifei N'umns I lit se 
she ntf-pnni i]).ds ai c* appointed bv the (iown, and 
must be advocates ot at hast tluee \eais’ stamling 
'I In i c ai e* no shei i ils m Ireland 
Sill’, RIFF’S (’OMIT. I he She nit’s ('emit is the 
e out t vvhic h < xe’ie isc s what n mains of flu* lute lions 
of tie* old < omnion law Fount v Goui t J he she nil 
was not the* judge of it, the suitois ot fneliuldcts 
be mg tin* judge s , but it was sumnuuie d bv Inin .n 
the I llle f Ollie c I of the* (down 111 the* e oillltv , ami W < IS 
in a spec ial sc rise his e <>ui t Hefon* the old ( ountv 
(oint w as sup< i .Gied at a veiv eaily date m out 
1 1 1 s t e 1 1 \ by the Gou i ts of V l/e lie Id bv lie* King’s 
judges it via-, the* < hit f lo< al < oui t ol < ml |unsdi( - 
turn, and ttud actions relating to laud and fot the 
r ee ov c i y ot mom v up to a limited aim unit llien* 
We lc* ((the I local eoillts, sue h as the Foil] I Hal oil 
and llundiid (emits, but <he*v all bee .mu nnfi- 
(|uated, ami expensive, and dil.itoiy, ami fnun 
tie* time of Janus J, when tlie lust Fomt of 
Kcepiests was cicntud for the Fity of I oudou, 
Sinul ir 1<« al t out Is weie set Up in the < llle f e entiex 
of popul.it mil A luindied ol the se e oui t . had bee n 
established by 1811 , and .ill these' vanmi . e Liwch 
of eeiuits went cm, side by side, ueling veiy 
impel lee 1 1 \ as (emits foi muioi claims In 1810 
the j u i sent Foiinty Foinfs weie established , and, 
althum.-h the shenft has nothing to do with them, 
and they .lie divided into distin is defined hy iefei- 
< m <* lo unions and parishes, they received the* 
name* of Foiinty Comts I he old Shenff oi Founly 
Com t was not abolished , and the shenff has still 
to assemble it at inegnl. u intervals loi certain pm - 
pose s It lu-> now ceased, Imwrvei, to h.ive any 
jitactual i in j mi lam e, except for sitting on Writs 
of Irujmrv, and as a romjiensatmn e oui t for the 
assessment of compensation for piopeify taken or 
injmmiisly affected by compulsory accjmsil ion 
undo Acts of Parliament There still iemains, 
nommillv, its juiisdutmu in outlawry, that is to 
say, the pioiesj, by wlm h a < nminal is out outside 
the law’s pi otee tion when he has wilfully avoideel 
the execution of the ordinal y process <d the King’s 
Fomt and < sc aped appi eliensmn This process, 
how< vc i , is exti finely nire and juac fi< ally obsolete 
In <ml cases it has now been abolished , arid the 
whole snbjc 1 1 is so teejmu al and unimportant, that 
nothing linin' need be said about it 

f hit i! 1888 one of the* nmdrs of choosing for oners 
was (‘lection by the* county freeholders, and the 
Shei id’s Court was summoned whemvu a wilt for 
electing eoioucis was chic c ted to the* sheriff Jn 
that v e.u tins mode of (housing e menu rs was 
abolished b\ flu* Local Government Act (SI and 
,S2 Yu c 41, s 5), and the* wait is now dneeted to 
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the county council, who also itself appoints the 
coroner. 

By the Shen Its’ A< t, 1887 (50 and 51 Vic. c. 55, 
Sec 18), a shell!! is not bound to hold a county 
court except wh< re the holding of such court is 
required for the purposes of an election or of the 
due execution of some wnt or for any other specific 
purpose In sin h rase lie must hold a court at the 
time fixed l>v law, or by the writ, or if no time is 
fixed, within a unsellable time; and if there is 
need for more than one court for su< li purpose, 
they must be held at mteivals not greater than a 
unml h 

loom what has been said, it will be seen that the 
only occasions lor holding the court an* on Writs 
of Inquiry and Compensation Cases 

1 Writs of Inquiry. A writ of inquiry dnected 
to the shei iff may.be issued by the plaintiff in 
seveial < uses- ■ 

(a) In certain classes of actum whole plaintiff 
has already obtained judgment, but there may b< 
future breaches for which damages will be due and 
will have to be assessed In 1888 the older pio- 
eedure was replaced by a wilt of inquiry duet teal 
to the slier ill. 

(b) In actions for pecuniary damage's, or for the 
detention of goods, with or without a churn for 
pe< uniat y damages, where the defendant has made 
default in appearance, and the damage's due* to the 
plaudit! have to be assessed 

But m a< turns where the damages are sub- 
stantially a matter of calculation, it is not nec es- 
sai y to issue .i wnt of inqtiu v , and the < our t or a 
judge may dnect the amount to be ascertained by 
anolluet of the court or an ( )fli< i d Kefeiee (c/e). 

On receiving the wnt, the* sluntt summons a 
juty from jmsons with the usual qualifications of 
onlinaiy |iu\nien, but time may be more than 
twelve 'they are paid 4d c ac li m London and Is. 
outside hoi special jurymen, an older of the High 
Court is necessary, and by custom they ate ]*aul 
one guinea < ac h 

I he mquii y is usually held by t ho undo -sheriff, 
or, as he is called in London, the Secondary 1 he 
proe endings on the trial ate, m geneial, tlu 1 same as 
before a juty in the Hit’ll Comt 

Sole lloi s hav e the i ight of appeal mg as advocates 
foi their c lu'iits 

On the c lose of the inquitv tlu* result is repented 
by tin- shcnll to the* High ('mitt, and subseejuent 
proceedings take plac e there* 

2. The Sheriff’s fourt uh a (ompensalion fourt. 

Wheie public comjianus have tlie powt'i of com- 
juilsoiily accjuning binds, vaiuuis Acts of Parlia- 
ment, such as the' I ands Clause's Consolidation Act, 
the Comjs lines Clauses Consolidation Ac t, and the 
Hallway Clauses Consolidation Act, all passed in 
1845, make [envision foi the assessment of com- 
pensation tcS the' owners or j>eisons interested in 
them Where | m i\ ate agreement tails, the jrerson 
claiming compensation above /SO may have' the 
amount settled 1>\ a juiv H<‘ gives notice of Ins 
claim to the' ptomoleis of the undertaking, and 
unless they aie willing to jray the amount lequned, 
tliey must, witlun twc'iity-one days aftei lecc'ipt 
of the' notice, issue then wariant to the sherift to 
summon <i pn\ If the'v do not do so, they aie 
liable to pa\ the c oniju nsation ('burned, and it 
mav be ucoveicd b\ a< lion 'flic- principles cm 
which the sheriff is to proceed are laid down in the 
vain ms \i ts of Pailm merit governing the coin- 
jmlsoiy acquisition of land l he high bailiff of the 


City and liberty of Westminster is substituted for 
the sheriff where the lane Is to be taken arc writhin 
the City and liberty of Westminster. Directions as 
to the summoning of the jury arc given in the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. If the 
sheriff is interested in the property, the warrant 
for summoning the jury goes to a coroner of the # 
county where the' lands are situate 

By Section 48 it is c rut ted that the sheriff shall 
preside on the inquiry, but the word "sheriff" 
includes under-slui iff oi other legally competent 
dejmty If the sheriff make' default in doing any 
of the acts it is his duty to do, lie is liable to a 
penalty of /50 foi each offence 

A similar inquiry is held by the sheriff where the 
interests oi rights of pei sons aie aftec Ic'd bv s< hemes 
under the Commons Ac t of 1840, and < ompensation 
is to be allowed h wither details belong to the 
general subject of Compensation ; but it may also 
be mentioned that the sheriff mav Ik* directed to 
hold an iiwjuiiv con'cinmg tin* Ct own’s tight to 
the possession of binds or chattels, and where the 
binds arid goods of a Crown debtor aie seized undei 
a writ of extent to satn-lv the debts of record due 
to the Crown, eg, from lollotois of taxes In 
both cases juries are summoned 

SHERIFF'S ((H UTS (SCOThVND). lh se are 

the |)rneipal local courts ol civil .md criminal 
jurisdiction in Scotland The' civil jurisdiction 
< or i < spoil ds m a gi < .it nu asm e to that of the c ounty 
courts m England, though for the sake of conveni- 
ent e it is divided into three parts — the ordinary 
com I, tin* small debt comt, and the debts recovery 
com t 1 he* jrroi < elute c nnnot be dealt with lieie, as 
it belongs essentially to practice 1 lie criminal 
jin isdu 1 ion is confined to cases m which tlu* 
jmmshment which can be intiuted is tint' or im- 
pusonment Theie is no power to sentence a 
pel son to penal servitude in the slu nil’s court 

The civil jurisdiction and procedure ate* leguhited 
by the Sheriffs Court (Scotland) Act, 1407, and 
the criminal by t lie* Summary Jui isdictron 
(Scotland) Ac I, 1008 

SHERIFFS AMI THE JAW OF K VNKRUFTCY. 

-—Sales of goods by the shcrilf to satisfy* debts 
1 1 *quirc to be specially dealt with in i elation to the 
law of bankrujde v 1 bus it is an ac t of bankrupt! y 
to allow goods oi tlu* proceeds of the sale of goods 
taken under execution to remain in the hands of 
the sherilt for 1 twenty one days The Banktujitcy 
\c t also contains provisions which are intended to 
settle the* question whether goods held by tlu*^ 
sherilt belong to the *"xe< utiun creditor or tlu* 
tins tee 

Wheie, under an execution in teepee t A a judg- 
ment tor a sum of over ;20, tin* goods of a debtuf 
are sold or money is paid m older to avoid a sale, 
the sheritf must dcdint lus costs and ietam the 
balances for fouiteen <bi\s If within that time, 
notnc* of a banki u|dc v petition is served upon him, 
and a receiving onlei is made on that or any other 
petition ot which tlu slieiitf has notice, the shcrilf 
p.i\ s tlu* balance to the othcial teccivu It follows 
tiom this that an execution ciechtoi whose debt 
exceeds /20 stands to lose the whole benefit of lus 
execution unless he abandons the excess over that 
sum Bv making such a sacrifice, sale by public 
am turn is avoided 1 he lorn teen days c ommom c to 
run it nm the time ot the < omjrletwm of the* whole) 
sale— -not from the date of the last uvoipt of the 
purchase monev bv the slier ill Hie tact that an 
execution levied by seizure and sale i.-> an act of 
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bankruptcy docs not render it invalid, and a per- 
son who pun hases goods m good faith under a sale 
by the sheriff in all cases acquires a good title to 
them as against the trustee in bankrupt*}'. 

Noti* c of a receiving order also places certain 
icstrictions upon the sheriff 

. Thus when- anv goods of a debtor are taken in 
execution, and before sale or the * onipletion of the 
execution by the icceipt or resovery ol the full 
amount of the lew, noti< e is served on the sheriff 
that . 1 * receiving order has been made against the 
debtor, the shcn tf must, on request, deliver the 
goods and any money sii/ad or received to the 
Official re* eiver The i osts ol the execution aie, 
hovvevei, a first charge on the goods or money so 
dchveied, and the oltiual i (stiver or trustee mav 
sell the goods, or an adequate part theitol, for the 
purpose of satisfying the <hat go The goods of a 
debtor within the meaning’ of these pioviuons do 
not i n < lude goods impounded to meet the land- 
lord's daim for rent 1 he shenll may sell eveiv- 
thmg cvcjit tools, etc , to the value of AS, vvhnh 
aie e\< mpt from seizute 1 he " noti* e of a i e* civ ing 
order ” must l>e served on the shetilt or his agent 
Jor th( i purpose, notne to a man in possession is 
not suite lent Unless requested by the of lie lal 
receiver to hand over the goods, the shentt must 
sell The trustee (.'in not then qmstum the sale 
f he "costs of the execution" must be taxed by 
the otluer of the <ourt, and if the bill of < osts is 
not bi ought in for taxation within one month from 
the date of the delivery o! the mom v or goods, the 
otiu ral ie< eiver or trustee may decline to pay them 

SHERRY. — 1 he dry, white wine imported from 
Cadi/ 1 lie name is derived fioni X*r*s de la 
Front* ra, wlrnh is the * lnef <entie of prodmtion 
All Kinds of sherry are strengthened and preserved 
by the addition of biandv or other spirit, and some 
are llavoiued with bitter almonds lhe golden- 
brown colour is largely due to the addition of some 
colouung matter, and adulteration lor oth* r 
purposes is common 'I he* finest varieties are 
Amontillado, Manzanilla, and Montiila, m vvhnh 
the ah oholn strength vain s fiom 15 to 54 per < ent 
England is the ( hief consumci 

SHILLIME -T Ins is a oun vvhnh parses (urient 
as the twentieth part of a soveiugn oi pound 
It is 1 consul* rable aiitnjurtv, but its value has 
'aiiol mm h at dithient turns In T 5(40 a jioiind 
tro\ of silver was coined into sixty Shillings In 
1600 the munbf i of shillings made out ot the pound 
wend it was in* leased to srxty-t w*>, arnl finally' by the 
A* t of IN US the niimb*'i wi# still fur tin i nu leased 
to sixty six, at win* hit still remains T In* me tal 
used is now composed of thirty -si v< n parts of fine 
silver and time paits of alloy, and the w; ight of a 
shilling is 87 27272 grains troy 

SHINDIES . — Wood iiit bv ma* hinery into thin, 
Hat, rertangulai pieces, which arc employed as a 
substitute for slates oi tiles for looting log huts m 
the United States The timber generally used is that 
of the oak or rune 

SHIP, BRITISH.-- (See Ukiush Shu-) 

SHIP BROKERS. — These arc the agents— * ither 
an individual or individuals, or a firm —who arc 
appointed by shipowners to a* t in a seaport town 
oil their behalf in carrying out and perlorming all 
tjie transactions vvhnh are tueessaiv for tin* 
londurt of the affairs tonne* t**l with their vessels 
whilst these vessels are stationed at the port, 
such as entcnng.and dealing the vessels, collecting 
the freights, * bartering, *-t< 


SHIP CANALS. — The canals (q v ) which arc 
made w r idc and deep enough to admit of the passage 
of large ocean-going ships The best known 
instances aie the Suez Canal, the Manchester Ship 
Canal, and the great Panama Canal 

SHIP (HANDLERS. Ihese me dealeis in 
toidago, t anv as, ami other ai tides con rre* ted with 
the furnishing of a ship 

SHIP LETTER. Iius is a letter carried and 
forwarded bv a pmule vrs^d, and not bv a boat 

* bartered b\ the Uovcinment im the carnage of 
mails 

SHIP LOME- J lie cargo ol a ship 
SHIP M ASTER. I his m the name bv which the 
captain *>l a immhmt ship is e oinnumlv known 
He must In a p< (sun pi op* a 1 v qualitied ,ic cording 
to sections 42 94 *4 the Men hunt Shipping A* 1 , 
1891 Amongst his genual duties a> e in* hided the 
provision ol <i piop* i and competent *rew, as \v* II 
.as the* ikm'miv c cjiiq merits ot tin* ship for its 
voyage, due n.iv n at ion and pi opt i maiiag* merit ot 
the ship, and *\u\ care oi the ml*i*sts ol the 
ship own* is 11*' must ah.o ki * p an nlfuial log 
and take *h.uge *4 t li«* ship's p.ipus ( ( jv), all ot 
vvlm h must be pi c s* at* d lor in >p* . t ion on a proper 
demand being mad* 11* is invcstiil with .special 
di u iplmai v pow c is iivct all pc isoris on board 

lbs dut ic i, us t ii .as tin * at go i * mi. i i n* . I, ai e to 
take it m as qm< kl\ as possible, to Men it pi oper ly, 
and to sign the* bills ot lading (*/ v ) l*n the goods 
which lie has i ei c i\ ed on boa i d 

Among, his spi * i il pow* i s us to the ship and the 

* argo aie the transhipment ot goods without risking 
tiie losi of freight, )< It moil (q v ), and th* authority 
to bind tin sin p-ov\n< i bv boftomiy and 
r esjumdi nl i i (*/ t' ) 

SHIPMENT.- lhe .ut ol puttnn; moods on board, 
and also the name given to the oods themselves, 
when tile p.opmtv m the goods i*sU with lhe 
I oils) g Her 

SHI PM ENT METHODS, (s* *■ I* sport Tkadk, 

( )K(. VNISM ION oi- , Smi’IMM, (.milts AlIKO.U)) 

SHIR MORTOAOE. All lhe pailiuikns con- 
nc , *fed with a Uaitish Ship aie given m the artulo 
under tliat title, to win* h i < I* r * m e must be made 
When a ship is mm tgag* *1, tin mortgage must be 

bv way’ of lull ot sale, as it is called, and the 

par In ulars (onnn ted with this moil gage are set 
out in the* Merchant Shipping Ac f , 1894 5 he 

form provirl* for a full disruption of the ship, 
par tu ulrirs of tonnage, * I* , and rontimirs- 

[" / ” <>) "we” | in conduit ratwn of the sum of 
puui to f "me” <o ” ics "j by the 

receifd whneof u hen by at Lnowledged, transfer 

shares tn the ship ah’ re partnularly 

described, and in )nr heals, gurn, ammunition, small 
arms, and appurti names, (a the said 

I'urthev |" I” or " wt "| the sjid 
for [" tin a If and my” or “ our selves and our” j 
heirs inuuant a ith the * aid and \" Jus,‘ 

"her,” ot “their”] assigns that J" 7" or "we " J 
have power to transfer in manner a fait said the prem- 
ises lurein hi foie cxptts ed to he transferred, and 
that the same are fnc fmm me mnbrane.es | if there he 
any motl'we add " save as appears by the registry 
of the said ship "J 

In witness u hereof ha hereunto 

subscribed name and affixed seal 

this day of one thousand 

Jixeiutid by (he above-named 1 
tn the presence of j 
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A pun li.iv r of a regi.tucd Bntish vessel docs 
nr it obtain a eompl<*te title until the bill of sale 
has been nmidol at the poi t (>f r< gistry of the ship , 
and neglect of this pmaution may entail serious 
t on a qm m (*s A registrar must mdoi se on the bill 
of sale tin but of the i egist ration with the day 
and hom tin i < of 

In addition to the above provisions of the 
Men hant Shipping At t, 1894, the following Sections 
regulate rn<>i t gages of a ship or share-, therein — 

Mortgage of Ship or Share. 

“ .11 (1) A legistered ship or a share 

tlun m tnav be made a security for a loan or 
oth' i valuable < consideration, and the instill- 
ment inciting the secunty (in this Act called a 
moi tgage ) shall be in the form marked B in the 
tust pai t of flu* lust schedule to this Act, or as 
mar theieto as < m umstances permit, and 
on the production of su< h instrument the 
registrar of the ship’s poi t of registry shall 
i cord it in the register book 

“ (2) Mortgages shall be recorded by the 
ngistiar in the order in time in whuh they arc 
pioduced to him for that purpose, and the 
legctiar shall by memorandum under bis 
hand notify on ea< h mortgage that it has been 
leconled by him, stating the day and hour of 
that i c or»l 

Entry of Discharge of Mortgage. 

“ 32 Where a n gist* ml moi tgage is discharged, 
the icgistiur shall, on the piodiu lion of the 
mortgage deed, with a meipt to r the mortgage 
moiic'V indorse <1 t hi icon, duly signed uul att< sted, 
make an entiy in the register book to the effect 
that the mortgage has been disehuiged, and on 
that entry lx mg made the estate (if any) which 
passed to the moitgagee shall \i st in the person 
in whom (having regaid to intervening acts 
and ( u i u Mist am i s, if any), it would have vested 
it the mm tgage had not bmi made 

Enontv of Mortgages. 

“33 If then* are nion moitgag»s than one 
i clustered in resjiec t of t In same ship or share, the 
moit gages shall, notwithstanding uuv expiess, 
implied, oi 'oictimtive nolle, be entitled m 
pilouty, one ovei the otlu i , a" oidlilg to the date 
at which e\u h mot t gage is t c or del m the i e*giste r 
book, and not acoiding to th< date* of each 
mot tgage itself 

Mortgagee n<>t I noted a s Owner 
" d4 Kvept as tai as ma\ be necessary tui 
making a nuutguged -.hi j » oi share available 
as a security loi the moi fgag.e debt, the mort- 
gagee shall not by reason of the mortgage be 
deemed the owner of the ship oi shaie*, nor shall 
the moitgagor be deemed to have teased to be 
owner thereof 

Mortgagee to have Power of Sale. 

“ 35 Kvery ugisteied mortgagee shall have 
powei absolutely to dispose of the ship or 
share in n spec t of whn h he is legistered, and 
to give etfei tual leceipts foi the pm chase money , 
but when* there aie mote peisons than one 
i egistet cl as moi tgagei s of the same ship oi shaie, 
a subsequent mortgagee shall not, except under 
the order of a court of competent juusdictiem, 
si'll the ihip or share without the comunenee of 
every puor mortgagee 


Mortgage not Affected by Bankruptcy. 

“ 38 A registered mortgage of a ship or share 
shall not be affected by any act of bankruptcy 
( ommitted by the mortgagor after the date of the 
record of the mortgage, notwithstanding that the 
moitgagor at the commencement of his bank- f 
ruptcy had the ship or share in his possession, 
ordn or disposition, or was reputed ownei thereof, 
and the mortgage shall be preferred to any right, 
claim or interest therein of the other creditors 
of the bankiupt or any trustee oi assignee on 
their be half ” 

Transfer of Mortgage | 

riu* main provisions of Sections 37 and 38 are — 

A registered mortgage of a ship or share may 
be tianstoired to any person, and the instrument 
effecting the Itansfei shall be m t lie pi escribed 
form, oi as neat thereto as urcumdames peunit 
On production of such instrument the ugistrar 
shall mold it in the registci and notify the fact 
on tin* in->trument of transfet 

Wlu'ie tin* mtiiest of a mortgagee is trans- 
mitted on mum age , death, oi bankruptcy, or by 
any lawful meins, otlu r than by a tianster under 
this Aet, the* ti ansmiision shall be autluntu atcl 
by a deel. nation ot the person to whom the 
inte i« st is transmitted, < ontuinmg a slab m< nt of 
the* manner in which and the prison to whom 
the* propel tv has be*en transmitted, and shall b<* 
a< ( ompauied by the* like* eviderue as is by this 
Aet uepiucl m ease* of a cot icsponding trans- 
mission of tin* ownetship of a ship or shaie 
On re'ceipt e.f the '.jubilation and the prodiu turn 
ot the* evidence the registiui shall register tlu* 
pe i son e*ntitled as mortgagee 

The prese nbe*d form of moi tgage* (s< e Section 31, 
above) to secure an aceount euircnt is as follows - 

*-* ( Insert desuiption ot ship and pai timbers as in 
Bill of Sale ] 

Whereas [here s tale by rear <>/ rental that there is 
an at count current httwttn the mortgagor [dt s< nbum 
him) and the mortgagee [describing him) , and 
describe the nature of the transaction so u° to show 
ho.v the amount of principal and mtert d due at any 
given time is to be ascertained, and the manner and 
time of payment ] 

Xow [“ I ” <>r “ we ) the under signe d 
in consideration of the premises for [“myself ur 0 
“ ourselves ”] and 1“ my V or “ our ”) heirs, covenant 
with the said and [“hi s’’ o “their”] 

assigns, to pay to him or them the sums for the (tme i 
being due eei thi' ' t e nr ity , whether b\ wtyof principal 
or interest, at the times and manner afouscud And 
for the purpose of better securing to the s aid 
the payment of such sums as last aforesaid [“ I” 
or “ we ” | do hereby mortgage to the said 
shares < f which |“ I am “ or “ we are the owner 
in the ship above particularly described, and m 
her boat*, gun s, ammunitions, small artrw, and 
appurtenaru t s 

Lastly , [“ l” or “ we ” ] for [“myself” or 

“ ourselves "] and [“ my " or “ our "] heirs, covenant 
with the said and [“hi s " or “ their ”J 

assigns that [ “ I ’’ or “ we ” j ha pon t r to mart fage ( 
in manner aforesaid the above-mentioned shares, and 
that the same ar * free from incumbrances [if any 
prior meumbrarue add, “ save as appears by the 
registry of the said ship 
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In witness whereof ha hereto sub- 
scribed name and affixed seal 

thts da\ of one thousand 

tune hundred and 

Executed by the abac-named ' 

* in the prentice of i 

lhe prompt legislation of a imutgage deni 
at tli*' port oj i < gnti v of the ship i-> essential to the 
St t III if \ of the moitgagie, as a mortgage* taht s its 
pno'it\ fiom tin t lat e ol re giiti ation, not funn llu* 
'late ot the msti mm nt 

A transfer of mortgage, to he uidnised on tin* 
original ni"itgag<, is as follows- — 

|" /” or "we”] the unthm mentioned 
in consideration of this day paid to [“ me 

or " tn "I by hereby transfer to |" him ” or 

“ th'tn " | the beneht of the n ithm-writtt n security 

In witness whtttof [etc , as above J 

M he n a moi tgage is paul ofT, tlie following 
iik moi aii'liim of its discharge ma> he mdoiscd on 
' he moi tgage -- 

Deceived the sunt of in discharge 

of the with i n-wn ttc n security Dated at this 

day of l ( l 

II itness 
of 

Tin' Coinmi^ionei :■■> of Customs mav, with the 
1 on a nt of the H<>ai d of hade, make sin li 
alt « i atn ms in the picsuibed Ininis as they may 
dt » m it'pnsite (be< lion (55) The forms tan be 
obtain'd lrom the legistrai at any poit ol legidrv 

\o notice of any tiust, express, implied, oi 
i on >t i u< five shall he Ottered m the legist' i hook 
(S« ( t ion 56 ) 

\ny r < e i s t < i hook inav he inspet ft d on payment 
ol a I' e not ( v < < ding one shilling (Sr i tion (3-4 ) 

Any msti unit nts used with legal d to the registty, 
own' i sin p and mortgaged! a Hntish slnp an* exempt 
fiom stainp duty 

shipowners, -j he 1 'iisons who aie the 

"Will of slip's 

SIIIPOW MiKS* Li \RILITIES. -(See Limitation 

op SnirowNFiCs Liahtihy) 

shippers. — fhe iner< bants and other persons 

who phi. <■ goods on hoard ships lor the pui pose of 
an ipm tation abroad _ 

SHIPPING ADVICES. — Tnere are a great numbci 
ot papers used in the shipping ttade whu h may he 
Massed under the heading of shipping adyices We 
will look at some of them In the first place, we 
must assume that a turn of men hunt sluppeis has 
given an order to a manufm turer that the goo<is 
are ready packed, and that the inanula' tmei has 
applied for mai ks, numheis, and shipping lnst mo- 
tions Wc will take* it that the goods are lor South 
Afuca, and that shipment is desired by the Natal 
hue of steamers ’I lie mei chant firm would then 
send instructions woided something like the 
following — 

Manchester 19.. 

• Messrs John, Zcbedce & Co 

Send forward y o ur g 00 ds to the orde r °t Messrs. 
Bullard, King. cV Co 

H, St Mary Axe, London, b C. 


For shipment per ss “ Umtata," loading iti 
East India Doth, Bhukuall, marked — 

x Vz 1 l - u ' 5 

Fatal 

i)n no amount must other than tht above numbers 
be used 

If mote are rrquind, apply to us 
Aditse consignees of lontmts and value and gross 
iiti.;ht of eat h faikagt 

Copies of tnvou e to Manchestc r b'a i h 
tt'fy to have all trade and cash discounts dcduited 
in ink tn the same hand or ty prior itmg, and must 
aho state gross tt eight and mrasurt ments of each 
piukage Invoices tendered otherwise will be 
returned, and supplier held responsible for any loss 
or fines caused by delay tn clearing Customs on trig 
to absence of documents 

1 he Order No and Indent No must be shown 
ow all rnvmces, and the invoices must be auorn- 
panted by two certificates of origin an the tegula 
tion form, stating the rutt t aluc 

I'base distinctly note on invoices, alongside the 
total amount, whether the good > an carnage forward, 
carnage paid, b 0 B , or 1 O I\ only 

If the carriage to peat is paid by tin suppliers, 
the amount of such carnage mwt be stated at the 
foot of the invoice and certified by the firm's signa 
ture If this ts omitted, we shall be compelled to 
debit wm with duty on the amount of the carnage 
Johnson, Arthur, O Sons 
llu* goods having been duly despatched to tin 
steamer and the* invoices foi warded the same day to 
the merchant (s), the shipping clerk .it Messis 
Johnson, Arthur, & Sons would advise Messis 
Hullard, King A Co of the mutks and numheis, 
number of case's oi packages, the* contents in detail, 
gni'S weight, amount, and town of despatch, and 
would attach a slip to his advne note, giving the 
necessary consignment instructions as follows - 
Consign to Johnson, Arthur, cS- Sons, 

Durban, Natal, 

One copy Bill of Lading direct to consignees 
copies of Bill of 1 adtng and . copies nf 
Freight Accounts to our Manchester address 
Messrs Kullaid, King, A Co would o]< ai the goods 
outwards and pay all do< k dues, and also all e harge. 
for carnage on goods sent carnage* lor ward, d< biting 
Messis Johnson, Arthur, A Sons with all amounts 
paid on t he ir an mint oil the freight accounts 

On then part, Messrs Hullard, King, A Co , a*- 
the shipowners, would issue* from time to time 
sailing lists giving the name of the vt the loading 
berth, and the last day for nreiving eturgo Hoods 
airiving too late lor shipment, through delay in 
tiansit or bile despatch, would he what is known 
as “shut out" and deimmuge or warehousing 
charges, or lent incurred In order to avoid all 
unnecessary charges, the shipping <dei k at Messrs 
Johnson, Arthur, A Sons would discontinue giving 
institutions to suppliers at least two days be* foie 
the* advertised closing date, if he thought it possible 
that goods forwarded fiom a manufacturing town 
would am vc late It may also be possible tha 
c argo would arnve before the steamci or vessel is 
leady to receive it Some shipowners arc very 
particular about incurring any charges on thn 
account for demuriage, etc , and insert a < lause m 
then sailing lists as follows — 

" All cargo to be consigned to and 
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none to be for warded until an alongside date has 
been naiiK d bv them : failing compliant e, steamer 
will not be responsible for any dt mintage on wagons 
under hod ” In pme tu e, this notice is often dis- 
regard* d, but as tlie < hums for demur i age made by 
the i ,ul way companies are becoming vciy serious, 
and an ugidlv <nlon<d by them, it is necessary to 
i all sp< ' lal at tt ntion to the matter, and to intimate 
that, m di hi ul t of < ompharit e with the liisti uctions 
i < let i eel to, the steamei owneis will decline any 
liability toi any dcmuriage, suling rent, or ware- 
housing < li.u g« s incurred 

Some timt s the dot k company will allow goods for 
export (if they aie sent down to a vessel's bei th and 
not intended loi immediate shipment) to remain at 
the docks, at the owner’s sole nsk, for one calendar 
month, lite of mit,, alUi which period the company 
may take same into store and ic-deliver to aiong- 
sitle the vt sse 1 when she is ready to ret eivc the goods, 
c lunging the owner of the goods for the extra sex vires 
pei formed at cei tain scheduled rates plus lent (alter 
the one month), plus tolls and wharfage This long 
wait would apply mote paitnulaily to sailing 
vessels over dm* or late thiough stress ot weather or 
any otlu r cause (See Shipping Boons Abroad) 

SIUITINU BILLS, -'Ihese me ot two kinds 

(1) Customs documents used in cases when 
diawback [q v ) is claimed upon dutiable goods 
transhipped cithci foi rc-expoitoi lot use on board 
dm mg .t voyage , 

(2) Hoc mnenls giving p.uticulars ol the goods 
and tlu‘ exporting vessel, used chmily tor statistical 
purposes 

SlIIl'HMj CARDS, -ihese ait c.itds issued by 
ship broken s to then customers, giving p.uticulars 
of the ship, or ships, they aie about to load, the 
loading lx rth, date of dopaituic, etc 

SHimNfi Don HUNTS. (See I-Sfori Trade, 
Okganisa i ion oi- , Isiiippi so (.odds Abroad) 

* SHIPPING ROOD# ABROAD. - la days be Ion 
the wai the woik m comuctum with loteign slup- 
ments was somewhat exacting and called lot special 
cate, but nowadays the business ot shipping goods 
aluoad is attended with consult inble anxiety and 
many dilticultics which lathi aie not likely to 
become 1< u< i or h ss loi mutable toi many a day 
What follows is <h signed to assist the 1 leader in 
any emerge nev that mav sue.. 1 

Ilmv to Arrho at a “ F.O.U/* Freight Rate. 'Jo 
begin at the \o v beginning Suppose, toi tin 
pm pose of lllust t at ion, thal you an 1 a Bnstol cocoa 
mauuiac t urn i , ami that you ai e ask* d bv a buyc i 
in Kingston (Jamaica) to quote a pi ice tor cocoa 
ol a c'llain hind, and packed m a ctitain ycay , 
fob lave i pool , that means the 1 cocoa is to b* 
put tier on ocud the cxpoil ship m the dock at 
Liven pool lu ol Ik i winds, a “ 1 o b ” pi ice is th< 
ouginal pule ot the goods at Busioi, plus all 
charge - on t h < ' i ousiguim ut up to and including 
the tune it n .utu.dly put into the hold of flu 
vi ssi 1 which 1-. to take it alu oad 

Now wlu n t lu i f ai <■ t wo oi limit unites betwn n 
the plact ol manu'.u t me and the poi t ol shipnu nt 
as m the c isi> ol Ik idol and Liverpool, between 
which places the ic ao botli lad and yc.it ei canuus 
one should, wlu n quoting a pi u e toi a c omiuodit y , 
at least have due neaul to the total cost by the 
most expensive ionic because when the- goods me 
ready' to go foiwaul tin c h< ap< 1 ioute tn.iy not lie 
open, or it opt n, not available at the motm id , and 
then, if till' late has b<>ui based eutuelv oil tin 
cheajxu ioute, and without any < onsiderat ion’ ol 


the alternative route, it may happen that the 
profit on the transaction will be ml. Such a 
contingency must be foreseen and appreciated, 
(specially in troublous days when conditions alter 
Ik qut nt I) 

I-or example. To arrive 1 at the total cost pet 
ton net lor putting cocoa lice on board the * xport 
’-hip at Liveupool by the waLi route — i e , by 
sending the goods horn Bnstol to Live i pool by a 
coastwise camel— you must atld together the 
various chaiges in this way-- 

Pci ton. 

5 d 

Bnstol hauling (i e , carting the 
goods fiom the faetoiy to the 
coast wise st eamei) . . . 4 fi 

Bi ist ol tluc s ' 4 r 

Shipping ) 1 

In eight . . - 32 fi 

Dt'hvciy to -dimwd .it Iiveipof/l 7 fi 

49 0 


lh* Cartful ol the 'rare. 1 his mv.s \,, u fL tidal 
of 49s per ton, but what }ou have always to 
b. <u \iiy t ,u ebilly m miiitl (toi tie point is .some- 
times overlooked) is this that m the charge pci 
ton which you will have to pay on the pins iccight 
ot tin 1 consignment, so th.d to get at the actual 
cost pei ton net you must know what the tare is , 
that is to say r , you must know what will be the 
weight of the packages and packing to be used 
toi the protection Ot th* 1 goods— and add to t ho total 
ai lived at in th** jiiaiiuei shown above the cost 
of covenng this additional w-eight, icekoned, of 
ionise, at the late pci toil so estimated 'llius, 
assuming the weight ot the packages and packing 
of a ton of cocoa to be lOewt , to arrive at the 
tost ot conveyance ot the commodity itself you 
would ltuK.iM youi iate by SO pi i cent , which in 
the foregoing instance would be 24s fid , making 
a big total of 73s fid , or plus the Live i pool out- 


wards dins, winch me chaigid on th 
ot the goods, 75s 4d 

c ill t 

weight 

l bus 

Per ton 


<; 

d 

As already i stimated . 

44 

0 

Plus tare 10 cwt at 

24 

fi 


73 

fi 

Plus Li\< 1 1 >i ml dm s at 1/1 and 



75 ", - < 

1 

10 


75 

4 

1 o amve at the total cost b\ r 111 

ait < 

n .it iv e 

(i ail) l out e you must pioc < c d in pi i * e 

ely 11 

i slim 

wav, adding togetluu th* dittcnni 

h.ng 

s, and 

then men use the total so at in id at 

l.y a 

'K>]'C>] 

t ion.it e sum ten the carnage ol the ] 

1*1 c k.l< 

t s and 

packing, thus — 

Pet 

ton 


s 

d 

Rail clniige, Bnstol to Livnpool 

so 

7 

Delivei y to steamer 

7 

fi 


58 

1 

Plus fate (say) 10 cwt at 58- Id 

24 

0 

Plus Liv'd pool outward due- 

1 

10 


88 

1 1 
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How to Arrive at a “ O.I.F.” Freight Bate. Sup 

pose, on the othci hand, you are asked to quote 
a “cit ” puce, or as it is hoiiietimes wntten 
" cit " and pronounced “ sif ” — a price, that is to 
my, to cou i t lie cost ot the goods, the insuiancr 
oj tliL‘in en route, and tin height (oi shipping 
company's charge tor convening them to the poit 
oi discharge abroad) — m otlui words, suppose you 
are ask. d to quote a puce to unhide cveiy thing 
up to 4 le 1 time 'he goods are dc live r< v < 1 alongside 
the quay in Kingston You liave s ( t n how to git 
at v’U! " ! o 1* ” puce , so that all v ou have to 
do is to add to that pi let the shipping compam’s 
lie iglit i ati* l hus - 

5 d 


lire ( ost to Liv< i po. il pi i i ail, 


pu K 

sample N 

o d 

alx»v 

( (less 


the 1 

:,in as 

tlm 

- ! Ill 

st bt 


r.« hn 

’ i 1 1 on t 

Ik t 

Otal 

■-In »w ll 


b< low 

) 




5S 1 

I’d eight 

Klh fi()s 

pills 

do 


7d o 






ldo l 

Bins tai 

e, 10 cwt 


130/1 


05 0 






105 i 

1 hen an 

otlie. c 

h.u ; 

s b. 

Xa . 

• . - - to 

. kom d small i h.u gt s 

toi p 

assmg 

tin Gust ci 


i nt i y, loi the hills ot lading, etc - but as 1 lit < 
<iri made on i acli i ousignnu nt and not on tin 
tonnage tin \ obviously’ cannot be included in 1]u 
above < .ilcul.lt ion 

I n t lie loi i going example s we have assumed that 
tie shippc i is a Bristol manutactmei, and he 
would in all probability know the loi al mtes loi 
i ai ting (oi “ hauling ”) m that c it y the " Bristol 
Piles ” he could asci 1 1 am li mu 1 he doi k company's 
authoiistd guide, and the chaigis foi ‘'shipping" 
and cost ot conveyance fiom Bristol to Livi ipool 
coast wise the " tnight" i.ite, that is -could lx 
got 1 1 < nn 1 he i oast wise i nri h l s themselves , whilst 
the rail l ate is obtainable fiom the railway company 
Similnily, the Pupping company who will conviv 
the goods tioin Iaveipool abioad will quote a 
fru, tit late on icqucsl, and speedy (it nt i essai v ) 
the 1 1. uge toi lulls ol Jading and any otlu i siiviu 
tlesiri to be undent! m coumction with a 
shipim nt But moie ol this latei • 

Arranging the Dispatch of the Shipment. W< 

wil[ .esiimi that \our timhr toi the supply ot 
^t.m ol cocoa to a buyei jfn Kingston (Jamaiia) 
lias secun d \ oil the outer, and that you have now 
to aitnnge toi its shipim nt to that ]>ort with the 
legist possib], ih l.n You will fust ot a|I (onsult 
the " w. « kly Shipping list " to find out what 
sailings theie are in the near future to Kingston, 
and t lion \mi will wtdi to th< shipping agiids, 
w'hosi naim von will si e recorded tin re, and ask 
that the uqmsite space be nsiived foi you 111 
that ])aiticulai vessi 1 It is as will — especially m 
these days wlnn advertised sailings an so likely 
to be cameJlid or altered onr wav oi the oilier, 
put back oi toiwaid-to ask th< shipping agents, 
when \viitnu f , to confirm that the nut "oppor- 
tunity " (winch is what a sailing, in shipping 
circles is fnmihnil\ teimed) is the “ss so and so " 
notified m the “ Wc( k 1 \ Sailing I r-t " to he leaving 
Liverpool (oi wliativei port it may be horn which 
it is proposed to ship the goods) on the date given 
therein You should enquire at the same time 
where (i e , in what dock) the vessel is loading, 


and — if you do not already know this— to what 
station and whait the goods should be consigned ; 
also what is the " closing '* date — that is, the latest 
date on which the vessel will iiccive caigo — as 
out waul bound vessi Is invariably c lose t h< ir hatches 
a dav or so bcloie they actually leave t lit* poit 
And whim wilting to the Puppets you must 
obviously state what t lie consignment urn wish 
to sJu p consists ot. when* it is distined lot, how 
it is — oi will lx - packid, what is the weight and 
uu asm ement oi each package, how the goods are 
to be toi wauled, u, "fob" ot " i it" and (this 
is a viiv lmpoitant point) verily - it the goods ate 
sulqect to un\ lest net ions oi on the " Biolubited 
List ’’ that you have applied toi and lia\ i secured 
a Gov ei ii meat lie i nee lor < hi n e\pm tat ion abi oad, 
foi w 1 1 In ait this lattii, it tire, goods me on the 
]X ohibit ed list, t lie slupment cannot under any 
i n i ui i *- 1 «i pi es "o toi w at <1 

\\ lx ii i i ] >1 \ i mu , tlx' shipper-, will forward you 
an “ \dvnr Note" (see nisi t spei linen) for 
tin- supply ol issciiti.il details, and this you should 
at one pi o< r< d to till in and return to them, 
as by tin aid ol this iiiioi mat ion t In \ an able to 
pux.iil m the m.ittei on \om behall, Hus 
ilui.iiiui ill is ri .ill v st It i \plunnt oi , , but some notes 
in con in < t ion with the ti tins uu lixl< d thereon will 
lx giv i n lati i on 

>luke Sure oT Your Transit. Vom iu \t task is 
to m. ike sin e ot yotn ti. limit tliat lstos.iy.il your 
goods .tie to go to lav ii pool by uulwav you must 
give due notice to the i ail way company that you 
liavi the consignment to toiwaid, so that tiny 
in. iv make aiiangeuieuts loi its conveyance hi 
on I maty times, ol i nurse, little or no difficulty is 
bio Iv to arise in tins connection, but if you have 
it till file last t]ung beiore you acquaint the i ail wav 
company that you have tialtic loi Liverpool (oi 
London oi any othet of the i lu< t ports), you may 
(nav, y on pi ob.ibly will) find that there is n»* 
emb.ugo on it and— you will miss yom sailing 
But it vou i onsult the railway company early it 
is possible that bv pre-airangement — (specially js 
tins tlir cnsi with shipments ot one ton and upwards 
—tin ti.cttic will lx " authoiisi d," that is, allowed 
to go toi ward lor shipim nt by the inh ndeil vessel 
You cannot lx too caieful m making your ariange- 
ments vvi'll ahead and viiy hilly and princely, 
tor tin- i ondit ions alti i frequently, and rmJns you 
do i m i else ton agld it may be many days — anil 
perh i ps vv< i ks before vour parcel is aim te! 
Also, sometime s the londitions obtaining nt’ the 
doi ks are those of a< ute congestion, and this makes 
it imperative for the railway companies to foi bid 
t Keltic, i o Ih suit toi Wrii 1 1 nidi ss ant lin. e i d 

Hon to Puck Tor Abroad. Hoe au^some notes 
on packing winch will be in fill as a genua] guide 
Goods lritiixhd tor conveyance bv * sc a must 
nntmnlly be lar more s< cutely packed tl an if thi y 
weie men Iv going Irom one place to another bv 
railway I hus, diy goods and goods of that kind 
should lx packed in oil-papei -lined case's, and 
unde i oi ill nut y uicumst anc< s this is quite sufficient 
to protect them tiom damage by salt water or 
risks of this description, but foi such goods as 
artificial leathers, gummed labels, ulver plat* , 
valuable furs, and articles of this cke-s tin-lined 
casts must lx used, bung sojefued down and thus 
made ab* olutely wat u held Ami cas. s c ont.umn 
valiiabli goods must alscibe wir. d and scaled, with 
lead seals, m accordance with the nquireniuits 
ot tlu sttanislnp company wlxie the packages 
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arc going t( Such goods us kid gloves, winch 
spot ami d< tcriniatc t onsuh rably if am meustuic 
is m th'* ok, imisi In jj.ickrd m jiai.it ( Jv, and the 
[>.i< kag< m winch tli«v air plae ed niacin not only 
vvat < i tight , Init <11 1 1 ight also 

(/hiss and cluna should he pat ke-d in straw in 
hair< Is or casks, as th<\ carry hettci that way, 
whilst hicy<hs hould lx j>ae keel in crates, with 
handle . an 1 outstanding tc.ituii s ot t J i kind 
n moved and tied on to the body of the machine, 
so that tlm whole cion, not iiua-une moie than is 
absolnt t 1 v m < c ssai y 

With ngird to mot oi cars «mc| bulky tilings of 
that kind, 11 n*e air a sjxcjal leatuie altogether, 
and involve t hr budding uj> of the case mound the 
In the packing ot these great care should be 
taken to have tin weight jaoperly and evenly 
(list 1 1 but c d in t lie case , and t he car made immovable 
inside the case, so that when it is slung it cannot 
shift 

hacking poods for shipment abioad and “ squai- 
mg ” them so that there is no waste of space m the 
pae kage is, as a matter o( fa< t, an ait m it sc If, and 
it is usual with veiy many houses who know the 
value ot space to employ a skilled packei or him 
of packers to ji.uk their goods; they have* special 
plants lor the pin pose One Loudon fnm, fen 
instance, have* special m.uhineiy loi sinking 11 k* 
air out ol tin lined cases beloie soldering them 
down, thus removing any chance of damage ru 
route*, and they have also pie*s S packing machine's 
wheteby bale s ol -dull may be built up on the* floor, 
squeezed into specified si/rs, cove ie<l with canvas 
wi uppers, then bound with hoop iron hands, and so 
made perfectly see me and eas\ te> handle, and the 
cod ol convey .me e e onsideiably reduced 

If You nre on 1 ho Spot, thus j.n it has been 
assumed that the shipper - the* maiiufaet urer— has 
no establishment ot his own .it tin* poit ol shipryie nt 
and that in consequence lu* has had to engage a 
shipping age*nt at that pent to effect lus shipments 
bn lain If, howeve*r, the* shipjiet has his own 
J)lac e of business 01 a bianeh otlie <* at the jioit of 
shipment hr would u.dui.dlv wish t o do lus w or k, 
comjileting all the for malitie s and earning through 
tin* whole transaction hiniselt instead of em- 
ploying someone else to do it for him At this 
point , lln lelene, We* will eb tail the ploe_rduie whn.ll 
would have* t o be* billowed m sue h a case 

Having \our goods alteadv on the spot, tint n 
at the poit ot shipment, by reason <>it he i ot the* 
tact that your factory is thrie ot that being eds< - 
when* you have taken all tin* meessaiy stejes 
previously defined to get them tlirie*. it Incomes 
your own business to elfoct the shipment lining 
oil the sped" you ate not unde'i the* necessity of 
wilting to elith’ie'iit shipping companies to find out 
what ate Turn l.uilitie's. these* tolk can be seen 
personally, freight space* booked with Ihem by the* 
most jirornjit and ( onv eiuent steamei, and vom 
rat** of freight agi e e d ujmn 

Make Out a Shipping Note. You will then make 
out your shipping note foi the* goods In punciph* 
von can — it you choose -make* out a shijipmg note 
ot vour own, but m pi act ice tin* shij)|ung companies 
j)i ovule 1 1 ee* of char ge t he*u ov\ n liuliv idual shipping 
notes which tlu \ have prejuie'd, some* with punted 
conditions setting out their liabilities and treedom 
from liabilities, and tliey T usual] \ insist on shippers 
using tliese note's 

With manv shqqung companies it is necessary 
to present the shipping note at their office to he 


initialled by them as an instruction to the whar- 
hngei to receive, guaranteeing that the space is 
booked and that it therefore is in order to deliver 
the goods, and it is always wisest to get the shipping 
note so initialled bcloie the goods ai e sent to the 
dock, otherwise the goods may be refused by tip* 
vvhai finger 01 y r our carts may be held up and 
delayed, resulting in extia c ait age charges, foi 
which you have not provide d 

Having got your shipping note' initialled and 
satisfied yourself by enquiry that the shijipmg 
company are actually receiving goods on tin* quay, 
whetlur the strainer is actually at the buth or 
not, assuming that you have not \om own carts 
yem instinct some carter whom you engage to do 
this class of work to collect the getuds liom the 
i ailvvay eii factoiy, or trom whatever depot tlie-y 
ate lying at, and to deliver them to tin* loading 
she d 

hoi this jiuipo-ii* y r ou must give him the railway 
advice note, oi delivery oielei on you 1 woiks oi 
dejiot, by virtue til which document the carter can 
obtain jiossession of the goods, also the Hupping 
note J.ie Mouslv idem el to, sotliat tin* c.ute. i may 
know exactly to which she d and to which dock 
lie lias to prone-el in oielei to elehvei <lu goods 

Obbiin a Receipt. 1 he whaifmgci at the dock, 
that is tin' se ivant of the shijipmg company who is 
1 csponsible lot the i e*c< n mg, c lu e king and n cording, 
and eventually loading into tin* diamri ot all 
goods sent down lor Hiijumnf, will, alteu ho has 
take'ii his ie cools and n lamed one* half ot the 
shipping note*, giv e b,i< k to the ( .11 to the elujilie ate* 
halt of the* shipping note duly signed as an 
icknowh dgment ot i<e.eij>t of t lie* goods. 

it the goods aie* sue h as have to j>av height on 
a iru'asui e rue nt basis, ie , at so much per ton ol 
40 cubic te'et, tin wliatfiuge't will have the goods 
nie.isui e'd iqi and tlie actual nieasun ments insert ed 
either tin the leceipl ot on a separate slip lot 
delive l y to the shlpjx l 

How and Where f« Obtain an Lx port Licence. 

— -If the goods ai c subje e t t o ( i o\ e 1 1 1 mk nt prohibi- 
t Din ot e\|>oi< d (toes not naan th.il nndci no 
cue iirnst anc < s ma\ the \ be' slapped, but that Huy 
must not be shipped unit's and until a lice.it e 
to do so lias first been obi aim d hoin tire Imjxut 
and Hxport Licensing s, iiion, Loaid ol lrade*, 
T 1 ( ai lisle- I’l.lee, \\ (' it n 1 1 list e I , S \v I 'lilins ol 
applu at urn lot these litt.mis an* obtainable trom 
tin' local (. ust mus House* 1 his application should 
be se-nt to the addle date el and m about se veil to 
te'u da\s, jitovielmg the' (loveinnunt have no 
objection to the e'xjiott, \ou will it*< eivo \ out 
lie e'TK e* t 

(nsfmns Formalities. Hu* export ol all licensed 

goods must be “ jue-ente; led ” at the ( list om ] louse 
that is to sa\ , 1 ha< , as db^tingm dic'd lioin unie 
stneted goods tin e-utiy ed which at tin' Custom 
House' may be* i flee t ed alt r 1 tin he .n,u i ha , 1.11I1 <], 
Jiiohlblted goods mud 111 * e lite it d be lol '* be mg 
sent to the' dot k, and tin* shijipmg Dill duly sjgmd 
bv tin- Custom House* at poit nt shipment .is 
indicating that they have had jm sent od to them 
the* necessaiy hce-iu e. must be in the hands of the 
Customs Kxammei at the dot k be ton* the prohib- 
ited goods m ejue stion will be accepted on tin quay. 

In the case of goods the export ot which is n<St 
prohibited, as stated, the entiv at the Customs 
mav be* made any time up to withjn six days of the 
actual clearance ol the steamei, and it the goods 
in que-stion are not subject to Excme Duty they 
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Ho Cargo reoeived on the Quay after 5 pan., exoept on dosing nights 
FREDERICK LEYLAND & COMPANY, LIMITED, 

WEST INDIA AND PACIFIC DESTINATIONS 

LOADDM BERTH SOUTH SIDE GAM ADA DOCK Mo. 1 BRAMOB 


No Liverpool -.19... 

RECEIVED from for shipment 

on board the steamer for 

subject to the following terms, namely — 


Hint the conditions expressed In the Bills of Lading, siiecially printed for the Company, are those agreed to between the Shipper 
and the Company, upon which the Goods herein specified are received by the Company, and are to apply to thlt Reoetpt as 
if set out at length upon It. The Goods while waiting Shipment whether on the quay, In lighter or elsewhere, are at the rialt 
of the. Shipper in respect of all loss, damage or injury of whatever nature and however caused. The Company to have liberty 
to convey the Goods in Lighters alongside steamer when lying In the Mersey at ship’a expense but Shipper 1 ! risk. The Shipper 
further agree* to complete toe necessary consular documents in time for the Steamer r » clearance, falling which, the Company are 
to be at liberty to dear without them, and land the Goods at another port If necessary ; all lowee and expenses Incurred 
thereby to be borne by the Shipper. The Company will not be respon ible for silk goods, spode jewellery, plate, watches, 
stones or metals or other valuable or hatardou* articles, unless the contents are so described in the shipping note, and freights 
specially agreed for at the office. • 

DANGEROUS GOODS. — Goods of a dangerous nature can only be taken under a special agreement, and partie* shipping any 
such Goods without such agreement will be held liable for all consequence* arising therefrom. Spedal attention is directed to 
the 440th Section of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. 

All Goods mutt have the Port of Destination distinctly marked upon them* by the Shippers* in letters of not less than 
two inehes in length, or the Company are tree from all responsibility as to correct delivery. 


WHARFINGER. 


This receipt to he sent to the Company's Office with the Bills of Lading, and Goods far one Port only to he entered on U. 

WEIGHT AND CONTENTS UNKNOWN, 
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Port of 

SHIPPING BILL FOR 3^ GOODS AS MERCHANDISE 
nmnuDunmm dumb oorow ton. 


Collection 

District— 


Warehouse 


Station — 
Date 


Export | 

Ship ; 

Entered Outwards 

Station 

Conveyance 


Number 

Month and Year 19 

Master for 

Bond given 
Lighterman 
Carman 


Exporters, 


Shipping 
Marks and 
Numbers. 

Pinal Destination 
of Goods. 

Number of 
Packages. 

Description of 
Packages. 

DxSCRIPTION AMD TOTAL QUAMT 1TY 

or Goons. 

Country whence Goods 
were consigned when 
imported. 

i 

1 

i 



ENGLAND 

! 

1 

1 

j 





Officer. 

■ 





Date. 


We declare that the quantity, description, and value of the goods entered in this 
Shipping ’Bill, correctly stated, *and we claim Drawback on 


•Strike out 
wards in 
' Italics if not 
required. 


Clerk to 

Exporter or Agent* 

Received the above mentioned Packages on Board ) „ • 

this Ship, 19 I Master or Mate. 

j Countmknature of 

y Officer of Customs. 

Particulars of Examination ) * 

and Certificate of Shipment [ 
to be inserted here. ) 

Export Examining Officer. 

N.B,-— The Lightermen or Carmen are particularly required to give immediate notice to the Export Examining Officer if any 
ef the above-mentioned Good* be that out of tbe vessel, and 00 no account to take them to' any other Ship than the Si 
above-named without his permission. r P ' 
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_on hoard tha 


— — now lying-in LONDON, the 

bed in the margin of tins Bill of Lading to be conveyed and 
\S~Ci -/_XDQ, . o. 1..K i« tbeir 

ikls ___ 

herein expressed 


! Ar iHl il I ^ h * v ,® IUK ‘^ty. brlore or afusr picnw.luig towuMa the port 

^ \ hf ‘ fUl ! L l< ? tho ^ ‘Upctiftrffc) onto or oftenrr, lu stny order, 

soever, and nil such ports, plans nnd »wiillnps rhnll be deemed Included within the 
Wht ; th , cr ‘Jwilptlve of the \o>«ee or otherwise Also to have 
wed and to u c *i«t v<*arels In all tltu.itlona, even If mien be an ordinary a< t of townee 
1 { 1\ her w cn d ,,aln \ or **>’ Owners, luehidJDK alao In this authority liberty to 

>aa)ng snail (ootinuo to app.v aliiuniKh the vcmsi I may have deviut* d from fiu» r<u»»r««.* 

I Oi law In Hie wmlrir ( 


thou expel lcnce, 
extent , and thus 
Qee t ho necessil y 
end< avouung to 
risks which the 
zh c oust dei at ion 

dlv jirmted and 
ipomtid hy the 
an ho pin i lias ( d 

winch in 01 dc i 
ws must 1 m hi a 
uallv t ak( n out 
ccoiding to Ihe 
s, tins must 1 m 
nd a* i ompaim d 
rd.ince with 1 ho 
uul aho ai ( om- 
wlm h Lit i(i the 
:ause tiny will 
ag, a document 
the w li.ii huge i s’ 
ides 

shippe i ’s name, 
nt in.uk, and 
jht oi iik.niic- 
! Ol 1 1 < l|;ht ami 
' ] slid mud lx- 

i to bo a ] ‘i it oh 
i loi ri^n 1 )iiy< i , 
tl ( i ol lmsint * s 
)( c ommg aw, u o 
S of (In' goods 
! lll.ll t ( I lot \ Oil 

whu h is made 
out the I'lll ol 
lit Who is \ om 
vnig ymi own 
( t 

. m, iv not ho 
now who is the 
eloie usual 1o 
ill ol lading to 
I Lv the simple 
I ol lading, it 
lestmation into 

nd lodgment ol 

enow hy then 
u>ds m question 
•aim i t hey will 
oi sin i end* r t o 
lit due on Ihe 
ned.» poss< ssion 
pc r h gal doc u- 
good % s, and this 
U r( l)V delivc l y 
tmat ion can be 


fectly reasonable in principle, but, unfortunately 
for the shipper, shipping companies have continued 


rebates- 1 lie 
coinp.unes m 
rovnhng f oi a 
, to be granted 
Ces it in cessai y 
coids ol all his 
th< time arrives 

u« (*•** tiAj^e mo ueuit note against Hie slopping 
company and collect the amount that is due to 
him. If the rate on a •particulai consignment is 
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would be declared on specially approved forms 
(obtainable from most commercial stationers) in 
which the provision is made for declaring — 

Origin ot goods (British or foreign). 

Port ot shipment 
Date of shipment. 

# Name ol steaim r. 

Descnption ot goods 
Weight and f o b_ value. 

Final dest in, it ion ol goods. 

• 

In coupon t ton with the euliv of the goods at 
the Custom House the h.ubom b\-lu\\s ol most 
poits make it m cessarv ioi a ’■oimwh.it similar 
entry to be made to the h.ubom authoiities, and 
whme the by-laws impose* a li \ i d sc lu’dule of 
haibour dues and ch.uges tin jetuiiis should be 
made ami the said (hirge-. paid linimdiately after 
shipuu nt 

h'or simplicity m ollie e t out me it is usually lound 
mo a s.uistac'oiv to di.ehaige both tlie (ongoing 
applicat ions with t he Customs lonuahties and the 
pav meat of t h« * ivoslIiv dues to the harbour 
authorities at the same time (See also Cusioms 
ImikM \UilhS ) 

How to Prepare and Lodge Hills of Lading. 

Having (h hvi n d \ our goods to the dock and 
obtained a receipt tiom t he wh.ufingei m the 
m.uiiV'i d-scnbed, you have in it to prepare the 
lulls of lading 

\s m the case of shipping notes, so also m I be 
case ot bills of lading, the diffennt Mapping 
com pa an s almost inv.u iably liavi 1 lv ir own spi ( ial 
Ioi in. Originally, a bill ol lading was a e omp.u - 
itively simple d«x umeul fr. lined, as in its essi n< e 
it always must be, to provide a* proper and leg d 
arkumvledgim nt by the snipping company of the 
nceipt of the goods enliusttd to tin m for safe 
carnage and embodying an undertaking on the 
part of the slapping company to carry tin goods 
to a specified distmation, theie to eh hver them m 
t he same good order and condit ion as when receuved 
a* port ol slapuiMit , speofung also whether the 
liiight is paid at poll of shipment, m which case 
the consignee at destination obtains fire delivery, 
oi whet h 1 i tin’ freight is to be paid at distmation, 
m which case the consignee must pay fu ifdit before 
le ('.' i gi t 1 he goods 

Ass ■ mng that the goods have been sold on c i f, 
trims natm.illy you would pay you|p f night at 
poit of shipment, and as a matter of fact, most 
sh laments fiom the United Kingdom abroad 
piflveh* fot payment of freiglit in advance Heir 
we may mention, howevei, that on liomewaid 
shipments it frequently happeuis that shippers 
abroad send goods lot ward with fu lglit to be paid 
at destination, that is m tin* United Kingdom, 
and if such goods have bet n sold e l f London, 
Liverpool, or other UK port, the fort ign seller 
would meet his obligation bv allowing fioin his 
invoice puce a deduction < qual to the amount of 
Iho freight which the English c i I buyer will, 
according to the bill of Jailing, have to pay before 
he can obtain his goods 

Shipping companies have always included on their 
lulls of lading certain conditions which qualify 
their obligations under the general text of llie 
bill of lading and winch exet pt them altogether 
or* under specified circumstances from certain 
liabilities which are part iculansed This is per- 
fectly reasonable in principle, but, unfortunately 
for the shipper, shipping companies have continued 


to introduce new clauses, based on then expeuence, 
fi eemgt hem toa greater and gieatei extent, and thus 
imposing upon the shippei oi consignee tin* necessji y 
oi taking ceitam lisks himself, oi end» a\ om mg to 
get so> m body i Ke to accept the nsks which the 
shipping company excepts, loi which coiiMdoiai ion 
he has, ol com so, to pay. 

'I he bill ol lading 'onus an usually punted and 
su'd to tin* pub'ic b\ stationeis appointed by the 
req»< cti\ e hipping « omp.iuu s, and can be pin cl in ‘a d 
both jil.im and alnadv stamped 

Ha\ mg Idle d up the lulls ot lading, which m oi del 
to comply with liiitish Kiunm laws must b< ai a 
sixpi imv stamp, and winch ale umi.iIK 1 ak«n cult 
in eithei duplicate ot tiipluate, acioiding to the 
c u s t o 1 1 1 1 i ' s oi banking n ipur i me nl s, t Ik \ must be 
lodgt il with the Hupping c ompanc and an om panic <1 
by two oi t In ee plain cc»|U< s m ac c oulanc e with 1 lie* 
shipping c oinp.mv’s i i quin incut sf and a No auem- 
]K\med by tin* whai Imgei ’s i ec c 1 pt , w lut li Lit 1 1 i t he 
shipping company will ntam, lx cause tiny will 
give \ou, in the signed bill of lading, a document 
winch ac c< )»ts the same liability as the whai tinge is’ 

receipts und.lgle’at d< <ll mol e be side s 

I u tilling up t In lulls ol l.ie'mg t In sluppci 's name*, 
consignee*, tie ’-hipping m.uk, ] >« .i t ni.nk, and 
uu'iiIk i ol e a ■>' s , lh< contents, \\ ( n;M oi nnasun- 
mettt IIIU'-I be dinwu, <ilse) Ihe tale’ ol freight and 
tin actual amount ol height to lx paid mint be 
cale. nl.it ed and ms<’i ted 

II Hi” lui\ e i ol tlir goods happe ns lo b<’ a Di il nh 
meiehant who has m tutu sold to a leueign buye i, 
it timv 1 >' tim that lie w ill as a mat 1 e i ot business 
pfilu V, obp c t to Ins Ioi (‘Ign Inn e l be ( Oil il lig aw . 11 e 
of tlie oiigm.il and actual supple is of tin goods 
lo meet tins ob]< c t ion, it li a simple mat te i Ioi \ on 
to endorse* the wii.u fingeu ’s neiipl, which is made 
out in your own name, and make out the lull ol 
lading, ‘-howmg the* lhitish meieliaiit who is \<un 
cnstojuei as the Mapper, tlms leaving 3 our own 
name out ol tin* document altoge thei 

For similar business reasons it may not lx* 
desirable’ that the supplier should know who is the> 
ultimate* consignee and il is theie’ioie usual lo 
consign the goods shown on tire lull ol lading to 
the' " oid< 1 of " tlie shippe 1 , *-o that by Ihe simple 
endoi seme nt in blank of the lull ol lading, it 
becomes a negotiable document at destination into 
whose sex ve 1 hanels it may fall 

So much as to the prepaiatiem and lodgment of 
the 1 bills of laeling 

\Vh<n the shipping company know by them 
reluins from the* elex k tli.it the goods m ejimstiem 
have actually beem put into th<* ste.unei they’ will 
sign tin* bill of lading and hold it fot smicnder to 
you against payment of the- Ire ight due’ on Ihe 
shipment When von have- edit aineeU posse ssion 
of the lull of ladmg'vou hold a proper legal doe u- 
ine*nt pioving Hu* shipment of the 1 goex^s, and this 
elocume’ut foims the* on]'? means whereby elcljvci v 
of the g oex Is from t he st e amen at eh st mat ion c an be 
obtanu'd (‘see 1 Li 1 1. or Lmum. ) 

Freight Rebut e. — A word as to rebate's* the 
v<iy geneial practice of shipjung comp, urns in 
framing then tanff freights, of ptovulmg fen a 
rebate- of a percentage of tin* freught to be* granted 
to tlu* shipper at a later elate-, make s it necessary 
for the shipper to ke*ep correct reanids ol all Ins 
freight payments so that- when Om time ai lives 
he can lodge his debit note* against the shipping 
company and collect the amount lhat is due- to 
him. If the rate on a *part icular consignment is 
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Officer of Customs. 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
DOCK AND TOWN DUES BILI 
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„ c | u ,|ul.'d at 70, per ton, plus 20 per cent less 10 
„er cent, deterred rebate, this means that at the 
' me of shiptiu nt 70s, plus 20 per cent, must bo 
„a.d with i proviso that it the shipper confines 
Jus shipini ids over a ce.tain period, usually sue 
months to the same line or conference of lines 
h ,. shall rec. ive liaek 10 per cent, of the 70s , alter 
tli.it pci lod has elapsed. . , 

With li-avy shipments the amount from rebates 
of tin, nature is naturally very substantial, lienee 
the necessity lor a reliable record of rebate 

evt nt ually due , . 

How to Hftuct the lasuranee. Having discharged 
vom duel liatnlity, that is to say, having shipped 
the g< unis ami obtained the most important docu- 
ment, viz, the signed bill of la, ling proving the 
shipment of the goods, you, being a c t f. seller, 
have still something more to do You have 
undertaken not only to ship the goods freight paid, 
to the specified destination, but to include also the 
insurance and you must tlierefoie insure he 
shipment and add to your bill of lading another 
document, viz , an insurance policy, proving that 
you have discharged this liability also. 

In practice it is desirable that the requirement 
of insurance should be consideied be tore the goods 
aim actually sent down to the boat, the rate of 
premium arranged and an older lor the insurance 
eh finitely placed with an insurance company ot 
Sl, m, bug. or with Lloyds m London Such insur- 
uncos cun lm trnnsnetod cithor dirrcl with the 
coinp.vmos who h.vvo oil, cos in tho huger polls 
l ho tnggost tnismo.ss being done in London, Livoi pool 
and Glasgow, 01 through an uisuianco brokei whose 
business it is to be fully acquainted with the best, 
t e , the cheapest markets 

Pheie ate varying conditions upon which goods 
can be msurerl and what the shipper would have 
to do may have alieady been deteimincd by the 
terms of the sale contiact. that is to say, some 
contracts speedy that goods ate sold Cost, 
Fi eight and Insurance,” the latter to be free 
ot particular aveiago ” or alternatively with 
particular aveiage”) foi invoice amount, plus 
Id per cent II such provision is made in the 
contract, the duty of the shipper is simple d he 
margin, usually 10 per cent , but sometimes more, 
over and above the invoice value of the goods, is 
to cover contingent loss ot profit or inconvenience 
to which the buver might be subject in the event 
of the shipment being lost 

The best t ('rms of insurance sue those' known as 
•• W 1’ A,,” meaning “With Paiticular Aveiage, 
and the shipper oi consignee holding a policy of 
insurance on these trims is able to obtain recovery 
for any loss total or partial, wising from penis 
of the sea as defined in the polrcj of insurance and 
which will by found to be largely identical with the 
chief penis which the shipping company repudiated 
on lus bill of lading. 

If goods are only insured fpa it means that 
under such a policy the insuring company is fiee of 
anv chum aiismg from pa, l ml loss thiough sea- 
water damage, or from any other cause except the 
ship shall have been on fire, or shall have stranded, 
oi shall have been in collision 

With certain goods of a buttle, bail or delicate 
nature rendering them liable to breakage when 
handled, or on loute, or with goods of an atti active 
or valuable nature which renders them, amenable 
to robbery and theft, these further nsks,^ not 
included in the category of “ Penis of the Sea, 


should be considered and provided for. The 
requirements of the extra risk included m the 
insurance must be specified when arranging the 
insurance with the underwriters, and if the under- 
writers are willing to accept this extra risk they will 
fix their rate ot premium accordingly. 

Now that the war risk is held to be an almost 
negligible risk, war risks insurance generally include, 
and shippers should see that their war risk covers 
alw.iys do include, what is known as the strike, 
Riots, and Civil Commotions Clause, under - which 
the shipper is protected in the event of damage 
arising as a result of these contingencies. With 
the general unrest not only at home but abroad, 
the protection given by this clause is ot great 

1 invoicing the Goods and Obtaining Payment. 

Having now got your bill of lading proving shipment 
to destination required by your contract, and your 
insurance policy pioving due insurance ot all the 
usks required, you must next make up your invoice 
to your customer, and, with certain qualification, 
which will be mentioned hereafter, yum documents 
will then be complete And having fulfilled all 
your obligations you will natuially begin to consider 
the fulfilment ot >our buyer’s obligations to you, 
and these can only be executed m one way, te 
by paying the sum agreed upon for your goods 
and services in accordance with the terms of the 

LOntiaet , .. , , 

It on the other hand, the buyer is a laiush 
mei chant, it is veiy likely that the contract has 
provided for cash against documents, usually 
abbi evintod “ C.A D.," or, if the lelations of both 
parties to the tiansa- tion are so good as to wan ant 
it or if the custom of the particular tiade is such, 
it’ may be cash in 7, 14, or 28 days alter delivery 
of the documents 

Or if the consignee at destination is the buyer, 
naturally the sluppei does not want to wait for his 
money until his doc umeiits and goods have* n ached 
then destination, and the consignee lias had time 
to send back the remittance. Business rcqiureim nts 
demand much more simple and prompt financial 
facilities. A method commonly adopted is for the 
foreign buyeis to nuthouse an English bank 
(through the medium of their own local bankers) 
to meet the seller’s sight cliaft on it, providing it 
is accompanied by the complete documents fulfilling 
the tei ms of the contract of which the said hng hsh 
bank will have been appnscd. It dots not follow 
that the cash actually passes from one country 
to another tor similar transactions mcessaiy in 
regard to imports into England make it possible 
for the bulk of the credits and debits to be set 
off against each other in the accounts between the 

t espi ct ive banks. , . , 

The bank having met the shipper s draft and 
obtained possession of the documents will remit 
them abroad tor presentation to the consignee 
against his payment, holding a lien on the goods 
until the cash equivalent comes back into the 
bank's coffers. By Uus means the seller does not 
stand out of his money by having to wait for it 
after he has completed shipment, and the buyer 
does not have to stand out ot his money by having 
to pay for the goods before they arrive. The 
bank, of course, make their piofit by providing 
the facilities for these convenient operations. 

Another method is frequently adopted of allowing 
credit to the customer as well as at the same time 
not imperilling the position of the seder ; where 
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the buyer, cither in England or abroad, requires 
not only that the goods shall have arrived before 
he has to pay his money, but that he shall have* 
had a chance of disposing of them, or some of 
them, and pay for them out of the proceeds of his 
yde, or, in other words, in cases which are not 
infrequent, where firms trade with vety little 
floating capital, a. long credit is essential Now 
the seller, providing, as is usually the case, he 
concentrates Ins capital on manufacture and not 
on financing, cannot accept conditions which would 
involve lus being put out ot his money foi two 
or three months, more especially as this would 
bring about not merely a substantial proportion 
of idle capital, but would also involve grave usks 
of lus incumng bad debts To meet such conditions 
therefore, and to provide both seem it y lor the 
seller and credit lor the bii)ci, an arrangement is 
made whereby the selh r diaws a two or three 
months' bill or dtait on the buyu, or on a bank 
with which the buyei has made the necessary 
arrangements. If it is on the buyer, then m 
order to give to it the necessary element of security 
to make it readily negotiable at a reasonable late 
of discount, the buyer must accept it by immediate 
endoisement of the fact on the face ol the bill and 
specify by name the particulai bank at which i 1 
will be payable on the date of matunty Hie 
accepted bill goes back to the seller against the 
surrender of the shipping documents, and lie can 
then immediately discount it at Ins own bank, 
getting its pu-sent value, t t , he sells it for lls 
face value less discount at an agreed late per cent 
for the period which must elapse before it becomes 
due and can be presented to the accept 01 for 
payment in full.,* 

These and other varying methods of payment 
will, of couise, have been considered by the seller 
when making lus conti act and the paiticular terms 
of payment will have been decided upon thereon and 
must, naturally, be carried out to the strict letter. 

Consular Requirements. We stated in a previous 
paragraph that the bill of lading msmance policy 
and invoice completed the shipping documents, 
except in certain cases yet to uc specified, 'lhc 
c ceptions are in the case of shipments tocountncs 
wmre a tariff wall has been built up, where 
pro 1 ' cting duties are imposed, and special machineiy 
has been set up to provide re cords »pon which the 
import duties shall be based and imposed. For 
* hipments to the United States and to then 
po 'Sessions, for instance, special consular invoict s 
must be prepared at the pott of shipment and 
as the duty is paid on the market value at 
the time of shipment, irrespective of what the 
selling price of the particular shipment may be, 
the local consul of the country of destination is 
provided by the regulations with the oppoit unity 
of veiifying the values of the goods, because he is 
tin 1 only official who can complete the consular 
ii voice, a most impoitant document, and absolutely 
essential m order that the goods may not have an 
embargo placed on them when they arrive at their 
dost mat ion 

For many of the South American Republics 
similar consular requirements arc in force, with the 
.exception that in many of these cases, not only is 
a consular invoice necessary, but the countries 
demand that the consuls here shall put their vise 
(i e , endorsement as proof of having sighted) to 
the original bill of lading foi all shipments to the 
respective countries. 


Needless to say, for all of these services which 
are imposed upon us the consuls make a cliaige 
more or less substantial, and the regulations have 
to be most lit ei ally adheied to if inconvenience 
and penalties arc to be avoided. 

It must be repeated here again that the shipper's 
obligation, so iar as the preparation and pioduction 
of flic consular document and compliance with the 
consular requnements is concerned, is also governed 
by the terms ol lus sale, whethei the contiact 
specifies it or not. If, howcvei, the shipper has 
sold on coat i act to a me: chant, lay, m Cluli on 
c i f , Cluli terms without any releu net to consular 
requnements, it would be incumbent upon him 
(since Ihe consul. u documents must lie, and can only 
be dealt with in England, and since the buyer in 
Club lias dealt with this shippci diuct, haxing 
no othei repu sentative in England), to provide 
the consular doe mm lit s CM eonisc he could add 
lus expenses m connection thcievvith to lus invoice 
against lus customci 

(ieneral Obsmnlions. We have been dealing 
with shipments assumed to have been made by 
virtue' ol a Rulidi manutactuu'i having solel goods 
to a fou'ign bii)ei on c 1 f tennis. In sue li a case-, 
the pi open ty in the gooels passes when the* sellc i 
has completed all lus obligations and tcndeicd the 
mcessaiy documents in pieiot thru of 1 lie* pio- 
pui t y having so passed lie has no further miriest 
in them Hu re are ciicumstance s, how-evei, that 
would make it instiuctivc toconsielcr what happens 
01 may happen to gooels during liansit and even 
whem they have reacheel the n destination. It not 
intuqucntly happens that in oidei to e'xte'iul and 
enlaigo the foreign market for lus commodities, 
and to mlioduce lus goods into a temtoiv when* 
there has previously been no demand foi them, 
a manufacturer takes the nsk of sending out a 
shipment "cm consignment" He has not been 
able to get a merchant, established in the* pai tie ular 
temtoiy, to take the risk of giving lum a definite 
order for goods, ic , to buy a paicel outuglit, but 
lie can find a merchant who will say : “11 you 
like to send me a sample consignment, stiictly and 
absolutely on your own account and responsibility, 

I will undertake* to receive and handle it , to aelvert ise 
it anel elo my best to sell it, again strictly anel solely 
on your account, anel to remit you the full proceeds 
after the deduction of mcessaiy disbm semen! s, 
anel after deduction also ot an agieed commission 
as my rcmuneiation " Upon shipments made " on 
consignment " in Hus way, a vast amount b of our 
foreign trade* has, in Ihe past, bee*n built up, and 
unelei such circumstances ii will be se'en that the 
English shipper has a very real interest m Ihe* goods, 
in fact, tlu-y are* to be considered part of his 
stock on lianel and at nsk, just as much as if they 
were lying in his ow r n faclory in ^upland. He 
will, of course, have satisfied himself that the 
firm to whom he lias shipped goods " oil consign- 
ment ’’ anel in whom lie* is, the refore, of necessity re- 
posing financial confielemce* to the extemt oi the 
actual value 1 of the* goods, is a fii rn whose* reputation 
and financial standing and integrity is beyond 
question' 

Usually the best step to ascertain the necessary 
information respecting the foreign firm is to make 
confidential enquiries through bankers who have 
agents in the country, or through special organisa- 
tions w r hich exist for the mutual protection of 
business houses. 

The shipper will naturally be interested in the 
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goods on th<‘ir way to destination as the marine 
insurance, instead of being ellected for account 
of the buyer, is ejhcted for his own protection and 
seem it y Me will, therefore, consider the move-' 
meats of the slimmer as a matter of interest to him 
and any ai admit oi mischance which may happen 
to her is a mat tei that demands his attention. 

We have spoken belote of insuring goods on 
“ f p a or “ W 1* A " conditions, both of which 
terms have 1 elation to damage or loss to the 
identical goods coveted. Ttieie is, however, a 
contingency undei which while the shipper’s goods 
may be perfectly unharmed, he may be called 
upon to meet an expense which, if he is not 
insured, will involve him in a cleat loss lhe 
expense to which we refei happens when a steamer, 
meeting with tiouble on its passage in the way ol 
bad weathet, or other imtowaid cucumstancc s, 
may jettison ( i e , throw overboard) her deck cargo, 
or even pait ol Ivei under-deck cargo; or, wheic 
having met with some accident, she has to go out 
of hei way to have tepairs effected belore she can 
complete lier voyage In such circumstances, a 
shipper’s own cat go may be perfectly intact and 
undamaged, but the loss of the cargo that has 
been jettisoned, or the cost of the necessai y lepans 
to the ship, is not held to be a loss “ particular " 
to the caigo so jettisoned oi to the ship so repaired, 
but is a “ gencial " loss, or as it is termed in 
insurance aides, a “ Geneial Average " It is a 
chaige or lo^s winch is incurred tor the geneial 
seem it y and benefit of the whole of the cat go and 
ship, and is accoidingly refunded by collecting a 
pro rata amtnbution nccoidin*. to the value hum 
t He owners ol all the different consignments in the 
vessel and horn the owners of the steamer itself, 
moulding to the steamer’s value 

Instances aie on teeotd where* a ship has been in 
gie.it daugei ol toundeiing with mountainous ijeas, 
and to save the ship and caigo oil horn the 
caigo has been thrown o\eiboard, which has had 
the e fleet ot calming tie' sews and reiie\ing the 
boat for the time being ot the danger that was 
imminent 

If, thetefoie, your goods are insured, these* 
liabilities, which would tall upon you linden tlu 
circumstances ufeired to, and which \ou, thiough 
your agent , are* compelled to inert befoie el e*l i \ < i \ 
of the* goods can be' obtained, aic termed " General 
Average” claims, and may be recovered ftom the 
msuiauce company covering the goods. 

Again, on amval of the gooels at their elestination, 
their condition is a mattei of inteiest ami concern 
to you, anel shoulel there be any sign of damage, 
your agent (m the case of ” consignment ” goods 
the consign* • simply acts as yoim agent) must take 
the necessary steps to obtain independent (usually 
Lloyds’ agept who can be found at practically all 
ports) and documentaiy ’evidence such as will 
enable you at this side to satisfy the insurance 
companies of any damage that had occurred anil of 
the extent theieof in tonus of cash value 

Anel lastly, if the goods have 11 safely reached their 
destination, it is most important that you should 
make arrangements tor their insurance against risks 
of fire until the time they shall have been completely 
disposed of. In effecting such insurance, due regard 
must nat in ally be had to any increments in the 
value at nsk ovei and above the invoice or mat me 
insurance value, which may have been brought 
about by nnpoit duties at* destination, or by the 
various other charges w r hich have had to be paid, 
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and by which the value of the goods is accordingly 
enhanced. 

SHIPPING NOTES. — These are documents 
which are addressed to* the superintendent of the 
dock where a ship is lying, requesting that official 
to receive and to ship certain goods named therein. 
(See Shipping Goods Abroad ) 

SHIPPING RINGS. — A shipping “ ring " or “ con- 
feience” is a combination, more or less close, of 
shipping companies formed for the puiposc of 
regulating or restricting competition in the carry- 
ing trade on a given trade route or routes. The 
vessels employed by these comjiames are usually 
of the class known as liners, i e., vessels of high 
class and speed, sailing and arnving at fixed dates 
advertised beforehand. In addition to mail steamers 
and passenger steamers, they incluele vessels which 
carry cargo only, and are known as cargo-liners. 
I he operations of a conference aie confined to a 
paiticular trade route, that is to say, the engage- 
ments which the various lines enter into with one 
another only apply to the trade within certain 
definite areas or between specific ports. A steam- 
ship company may be a member of several con- 
ferences, but its engagements m one are inde- 
pendent of those in any other. The alliance, then, 
is not one of steamship companies for all purposes, 
but only as to their operations within a specified 
area 

Ihc main objects with whuh a conference is 
formed are two It is formed pnmarily to regulate 
competition between the companies with a view to 
maintaining regular rates of Ii eight Ihis object is 
achieved by means of an agreement oi understand- 
ing between the lines that they will charge the same 
rates of freight In cettain e uses the agt cement pro- 
vides lot the appoi tionment ot tialtic either by 
restne turn in the number of sailings on the part of 
each line, or by a division of the jiorts of sailing, 
or by pooling some pntt of the freight upon all, or 
upon certain portions ot the' e argo lhe second 
object i-> to conceit measuies to meet the competi- 
tion ot slupowneis outside the conference. Foi this 
purpose the allied companies usually have loeourse 
to the system of defeited rebates, the nature of 
which ib as follows: lhe companies issue a notice 
or cneular to shippcis informing them that, if at 
the end of a e ertain porioel (usually four or six 
months) they have not shipped goods by any vessels 
othci than those despatched by mcmbtis of the 
conference, they will be credited with a swpi 
equivalent to a ceitaia part (usually 10 pei ceiu ) 
ot the aggtegate ft eights paid on their shipments 
during that period, and that this sum will be paid 
over to them, if at the end of a further penod 
(usually f&ur or six months) they have continued 
to confine their shipments to vessels belonging to 
members of the conference. The sum so paid is 
known as a deferred rebate In order to obtain the 
icbate due to him, a shipper has to make a state- 
ment on a form of claim prescribed by the conference 
lines to the effect that he has complied with the 
conditions of the rebate circular, and, in the case of 
most conferences, this statement has to be sent 
within a prescribed period to the shipping company 
from whom the rebates are claimed. If a shippci 
has shipped goods by more than one company in the 
conference, he claims from each of those companies 
the amount of rebates due upon his shipments in 
each case. The rebates are usually paid by the 
individual members of the conference, and not by 
the conference as a w-hole. The methods by which 
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the rebate system is enforced vary in the different 
trades. The system imposes a continuous obliga* 
tion upon the shipper to send his goods by the 
conference lines. The shipper does not by con- 
tract, expressed or implied, bind himself to send 
hki goods by the conference lines, but for the shipper 
who has sent goods by the conference lines there is, 
unless he chooses tcf cease shipping altogether, for 
a considerable period, no day in the year on which 
he is free to snip by ” outside ” vessels, save by 
foregoing his rebates. The cardinal principle of the 
system is that a shipper, who during a paiticular 
period ceases to confine his shipments exclusively 
to the conference, loses his right to the rebate, not 
only in respect of goods shipped during tliat period, 
but also in respect of goods shipped during the 
previous period 

The system of confcreiues, enforced in nearly 
every case by a rebate tie, has been extended to 
many trades and over a wade area Ihe regular 
outward trades arc conducted under it with but few 
exceptions, and large branches of the homeward 
trade come under its control, but there are, in 
particular, two great tiades in which the defence! 
rebate is not employed, namely, the coasting trade 
of the United Kingdom and the trans- Atlantic 
trade. 

Most shipping confer ences conduct their business 
through a central office and staff, to the upkeep of 
winch each member <ontnbutes. And in certain 
cases, more partuulaily in those of conferences 
governing the trade homeward from India and the 
Far East, lot al committees, consisting of agents of 
the steamship lines, have a ceitain disi retion to act 
lor the conference in fixing lates and in other 
matters, their action being subject to review 
subsequently by their pumipals at home. 

ihe first conferences in the outward tiades, le 
those to India and the Fat least, weie formed to 
regulate the canning tiadc from the United King- 
dom only 1 hey consisted chiefly, though not 
entirely, of British lines As Continental lines 
developed, the necessity of making similar anange- 
ments with them for the iegulation of competition 
ber ime apparent in these and other trades In cases 
win tc conferences already existed, this international 
<on M ' tition, oi the fear of it, has led to the extension 
•of the conference system to cover Contyiental tiade 
In other cases it is to foreign competition lather 
tKm to competition between British lines, that the 
original establishment of the conference has been 
due In these cases, of which the South American 
tiades are examples, the system has Lccn applied 
from the outset to Continental as well as British 
trade. The agreements which the parties nav c made 
with one another have taken various forms. In 
some cases, as, for example, in the South American 
tiades, the Continental lines are members of the 
conference In others, as, for example, m the South 
African trade, separate agreements have been made 
with them ; but, whatever form the agreement has 
taken, it has generally been based upon : (1) A 
division of area ; (2) a consolidation of rebate 

systems, under which the same rebate conditions 
apply to the trade not only from the United King- 
dom, but also from the Continent ; (3) an agree- 
ment or understanding that the same rates are to 
be charged on similar goods from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. 

In most conferences the only penalty winch a 
disloyal shipper suffers is the loss of rebates ; and 
this penalty is not a continuing one. A shipper, 


that is to say, only forfeits his rebates in respect of 
the prescribed period. If, when a new period begins, 
he elects to ship exclusively by the conference lines, 
he can, by fulfilling the conditions of the rebate 
circular, claim rebates on shipments dunng the new 
period To the gencial rule that all shipments must 
be sent bv conference boats, there me certain 
exceptions depending upon either the nature, or 
amount of the i at go, oi the means of ti ansport used. 
It is asset ted by the shipowners that the system 
of conferences and deferred lebates ensures fixed 
and regular sailings, first-class vessels, stable 
freights, and other advantages, and that ship- 
owners would not, and could not, give shippers and 
merchants these important advantages, unless there 
existed what is described as "a guaiantee of 
custom,” by which term is meant a security that 
the only ships employed in a trade shall be those of 
the conference lines On the other hand, it is utged 
by those who ob|cct to the system, that it places 
the shipowners m possession of a monopoly', and 
thus gives them the power of charging excessive 
freights, as well as other powers which aie liable to 
be abused to the injury of British commerce. 

It has been suggested that by combination 
shippers have ready to hand a means of providing 
an effective alternative to the seivice of conference 
lines. Such combinations, when foinicd, might 
either themselves own and conduct a regular service 
of steamers, or might invite an outside firm of ship- 
owners to supply a service for them under contrac t. 
Combinations of the former kind, are, however, 
difficult to foirn. ihe jealousies and divided 
interests of mere hants, and the fact that they may 
be scattered over the country, have usually, in the 
past, been sufficient to prevent them from taking 
common action Combinations of the second kind 
have also, piobably for similar reasons, generally 
been unsuccessful. 

The chief advantages claimed by the advocates 
of shipping conferences and of the detened lebatc 
system may be classified as follows: (1) Improve- 
ments in service by (a) the institution and main- 
tenance of regular sailings and stable rates of 
freight, (b) the piovision of steamers of high class 
and speed ; (2) economy in cost of servn e ; (3) 

moie economic distnbution of service, (4) the 
maintenance of equal rates from the United King- 
dom and the Continent ; (5) umfoim rates of freight 
to all shippers, large oi small ; (6) no carriage on 
ship's account. 

In November, 1906, a Royal Commission was 
appointed to report on shipping rings, and 
made the following recommendations : All that 
was required to check abuses of the* conference 
system was that the shippers and merchants in a 
given trade should form themselves into»an associa- 
tion, so that they might be able to present a united 
front to the conference when any controversy arose. 
The general grounds on which the Commission 
rei ommended this were as follows : — 

1. There is a community of interest between 
shippers and shipowners as a whole, though the 
interests of particular shippers and those of the 
conference may be divergent. It is desirable that 
shipowners, in any action which they may take, 
should ascertain, and take into account the collective 
opinion of the whole trade. 

2. There are numerous important questions 
arising between merchants and shipowners which 
cannot be properly determined by legislation, and 
which must be left for settlement by bargaining 
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and negotiation ; but shipowners, combined as 
they are in conference, possess the great power 
derived from collective bargaining, a power which 
in most cases individual merchants and shippers 
who are not in combination are not able to resist. 

3. Most, if not all, the serious abuses to whn h 
the system is liable can be remedied by such 
counter combinations on the part of merchants 
and shippers, and it is generally undesirable that 
tlie State should interfere to remedy or prevent 
grievanc es which by a reasonable eifort can be 
prevented or remedied by the persons concerned. 

4. Chambeis of Commerce arc not the bodies to 
deal with shipping conferences satisfactorily in a 
matter of this kind. 

5. The conduc t of negotiations between associa- 
tions of shippers (or committees appointed by them) 
and the confcicnce lines would lead to a better 
understanding between shippers and shipowners, 
and to the formulation of rules and obligations on 
either side which would remove friction 

6. 3 he foimulation of rules and rebate conditions 
in this way would give scope to greater vaucty in 
dealing with the varying circumstances than any 
legislation rigidly prescribing the same conditions 
for all trades. 

SHIPPING WEIGHT-— The actual weight, as 
stated by the shippers, of goods when they are 
put on board 

SHIP'S ARTICLES. — The agreement entered into 
between the master and the crew of a vessel, setting 
out the teims of the contract entered into by the 
parties as to wages, provisions, etc. Each member 
of the crew must sign the articles before the 
commencement of the voyage. 

SHIP’S CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRY. — This 
is the ccrtific ate granted by the registrar of the 
port to which the ship belongs on the completion 
of all the preliminaries that are required to be 
carried out on the registration of a vessel. The 
certificate sets out the name, the build, and the 
tonnage of the ship, the names of the owner and of 
the master, and also the nationality of the ship. 
As to the particulars whu h are required see tho 
article British Ship. 

SHIP’S CLEARANCE INWARDS.— Upon the 
arrival of a vessel in port the master reports his ship, 
his cargo, and lus crew at the Custom House, and, on 

ayment of tonnage dues, permission is given for 

im to unload. When the unloading is completed, 
and the ship has been rummaged (q v ), a certificate 
of clbarancc inwards is given 

SHIP’S CLEARANCE OUTWARDS.— When a 
vessel has taken her cargo on board, the outward- 
bound ship, must obtain permission from the Custom 
House before she can be poimitted to sail Pei - 
mission is only given when a full account of her 
cargo has been made and all dues paid, llus is 
called clearance outwards 

SHIP’S HUSBAND. — The person to whom the 
management of a ship is enti listed by or on behalf 
of the owner. Any peison whose name is so regis- 
tered at the Custom House of the poit of registiy 
of the ship is, for the purposes of the Mu chant 
Shipping A< t, 1894, under the same obligations and 
subject to the same liabilities as if he were the 
managing owner. 

A ship's husband, unless authorised by the 
owneis of the ship, has no power to borrow so as to 
bind the owners (See Ship Mortgage, Etc.) 

SHIP’S MANIFEST. — This is a document giving 
a formal statement, for the use of the Customs' 


authorities, of the ship, her cargo, and the names 
of the ports to which she is proceeding. 

SHIP’S PAPERS. — These usually consist of bills 
of lading and manifest. A bill of lading is taken out 
for ea( h consignment shipped, and shows marks, 
numbers, and number of packages, description' of 
goods, weight or measurement, rate of freight 
and amount of freight to be paid on the consign- 
ment. (See Bill of Lading ; Shipping Goods 
Abroad ) 

A manifest is actually a summary of the bills of 
lading, and is a full list of cargo < arried by the 
steamer. The manifest which is sent by the agent 
at poit of loading to agents at destination bears 
the amount of freight for each consignment, and 
totals of the weight and amount of freight are made. 
A copy of the manifest is sent to the wharfinger for 
his use in the delivery of the goods. This does not 
bear parti< ulats of freight 

SHIP’S PASSPORT. — This is a document which 
is given to and must be kept in the possession of 
the captain of a neutral vessel in tune of war It 
is, in fact, the* authonty under which a vessel is 
allowed to proceed on its voyage and it also proves 
its nationality. The document must give a full 
description of the vessel, the cargo, the crew, the 
names of the owner and of the captain, the port of 
registry, the port of lading, and the poit of 
destination. 

SHIP’S PROTEST. — A solemn declaration made 
upon oath before a notary public {qv) t giving 
the particulars of the cause of any injury to the 
vessel, or damage to her cargo, for the satisfaction 
of the underwriter^ (q v ). Underwnteis sometimes 
demand this document before adjusting a claim 
against them, and it then devolves upon the insured 
to obtain and to exhibit it. 

SHIP’S REPORT. — The master of every ship 
arriving at any port m Great Britain from any 
foreign port or polls, whether laden or in ballast, 
must, within twenty-four houis of arrival, report 
at the Custom House. In the case of vessels 
which are laden, the form of procedure is for the 
master to present himself, accompanied by the 
steamship agent or his representative, and to declare 
on the report sheet all paiticulars, that is to say, 
marks, numbers, description, and consignees (if 
known) of the cargo carried, together with the port 
or ports of loading He must also declare, in the 
case of a British ship, the official number of the 
vessel, number of register, and date of regi%.-r. 
These latter particulars will be found on the ship’s 
tegisler. He must also state the number of ciew 
(Bntish subjects and aliens to be stated separately), 
and the amount of dutiable surplus stores remaining 
on board, and the number of passengers (Bntish 
and alien). In the case of a foieign vessel, the same 
declarations arc made with the exception of those 
relating to the official number of the ship, these 
not being required. If any wreck, derelict, or any 
possible danger to navigation has been encountered 
at sea, if the vessel has sustained any damage, or if 
any cargo or lives have been lost, the master must 
duly state particulars of same at time of report. 
All letters and postal packages (except those 
exempted by law) must be delivered to the proper 
authorities, and a declaration to tins effect, signLd 
by the master, must be made, under pain of a 
penalty of ^50. The certificate of practique, which 
states the particulars i elating to’ the health of the 
crew and passengers (if any) is also required. In 
the case of a vessel arriving with Lascars or other 
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If Sailing Vessel ) 
or Steamer j 

BEPOBT. 

Official Number 218 


No 

* Number of Register 976 

Bristol 


Date of Registry 28/A Deer , 19. 




British or Foreign, 
if British, Port of Registry , 
if Inreign, 

Country to which she belongs 

1 

Numb r 

of Crew 

Name of M euer, and | 

whether a Hntisli or Foreign i 
Subjt c 1. 

l\.i t or Place 
fioin 

wlm li ai i ived. 

Ship's Name. 

Tonnage. 

British 

Seatiu n. 

1 Foreign 
] Seamen 

Solnth 

1876 

British, 

Bristol \ 

30 


1 J Rvan 

British 

Cah utia 



Total 

30 

i 




( A Ri .O 


i 

Name or Names of 
Plau s where 
laden m ordt r 
of tune 

l 

Marks. 

3 

Nos 

4 

Packages and Inscriptions of Good*, 
Particulars of (ukmIs stowed loose, 
trid General Denomination of 

Conic nts of each Package of Tobacco, 
Cigars or Snuff, intended to be unpot ted 
at this Port 

5 

Particulars of 

Pa< kages and Goods 
(if an v) for an v other 
1'ort in the 

United Kingdom 

(> 

GimhIs (if ,111V) 
ft) lx traiohippc d 
or t<> ic m mi 
on )kmi< 1 
for exjMH tation 

7 

Name of 
Consignee. 


S 1 


A (Quantity oj Iron Ore j 

2000 Ions 

! 



If any wreck or 
derelict w is fallen 
In with, or pickid 
up, or in lx ig ob- 
served, or an v casu- 
alty to the vi strl 
occurr eddurmgthc 
vov ig( , pai titulars 
to be stated 

I 

Nil 

1 







Surplus Stores 
remaining 
on board, viz. ; 


Tobacco, Cav 
„ OS 

,, unman. 

Cigars 



STORES 


3 lb 

Spirits . . . . 1 

1 galls 

lb. 

Cordials or Liqueurs 

galls 

lb 

Perfumed Spirits 

galls. 

2 lb 

Saccharin . . 

oz 


Sundry low duty 
goods 

Coal 

Live Stock 


tar 


tons 


Number of Alien Passengers (if any) 

Pilots' Names . , 

At what Station Ship lying Bristol 

Agent’s Name and Address T Joiner & Co. 


I declare that the above is a just Report of my Ship and ot her Lading, and that the 
particulars therein inserted are true to the best of my knowledge, and that I ha^c not broken 
bulk or delivered any Goods out of my said ship since her efeparture from 
Calcutta , the last Foreign Place of Loading 


• Cancel the 
following 
wonls if not 
applicable. 


I also declare that I have not landed abroad or transleircd out of my said Ship 
any Coals shipped in the United Kingdom for use on board,* except tons, 

the proper Export Duty on which will be paid within twenty-four hours 


(Signed) J 1 ipton, 

her Master. Master 


Signed and declared this 2 0/A day ot Nov , 19. .. 


In the presence ot 
(Countersigned) 


pro Collector. 


APPOINTMENT BY MASTER OP RESPONSIBLE OFFICER TO MAKE REPORT, 


Port of Bristol 


I, T R\an, 

being Master of the ship Solmh, w h ic h arrived here from 

Calcutta, on the 20 th Nov., 19. do hereby, in 

virtue of the power vested in me by the Revenue Act, 1898 (01-2 Vic cap. 46, see. 2 (1) ), or 
appoint* John Lipton, First Mate, 

one of the responsible Officers of the said ship, to make, on my behalf, the Report required by the 
Act 39 and 40 Vic., c. 36, s. 50, holding myself responsible for all his acts in such matter. 


Name in 
full and 
Rank of 
Officer, 





Signed 

T. Ryan, (Master) 




Signed 

John Lipton, (Nominee), 

Signed this 

20/A 

day of 

Nov., 

19.., in the presence 


of 5 Robinson, Surveyor of Customs. 

(Signature of Witness, who should, whenever possible, be a Commissioned Officer of Customs, or, 
failing him, the broker of the ship or las usual and known representative ) 


THE POST OFFICE ACT, 1908. 


M— No 52. 


DECLARATION OF COMPLIANCE WITH ACT AS TO DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 


I, T. Ryan, Master of the Solmh, 

arriving from Calcutta, do, as required by Law, solemnly declare that I 

have, to the best of my knowledge and belief, delivered or caused to be delivered, to tho Post Office at 

. every postal packet and every Mail Bag, Package 
or Parcel of Postal Packets, that was on board the Solmh, « except such Packets as are 

■exempted by Law. 


Signed by T. Ryan, 
Dated the 20/A 


day of 


Nov., 


Witness 


M aster. 

19... 
Postmaster of 


This Declaration must be produced to the proper Officer of Customs before or at the time of the reoort 
the vessel and the Act provides that if the Master of a Vessel refuses or wilfully neglects tomiake this 
Declaration, he shall Forfeit Fifty Pounds. 


<* 
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Asiatics forming the crew or part of same, a list of 
these must be handed in. 

If the vessel arrives in ballast, a short report 
form, giving last place of call, together with the 
same particulars required in the case of a vessel 
carrying cargo, and with the words " in ballast ” 
written across, must be delivered, in addition to 
the ordinary papers. 

If through any unusual circumstances the master 
cannoTattend at the Custom House to report, he 
may appoint the senior available olhcer to do so 
For this purpose a form, known as " Appointment 
by Master to Make Report, ’’ is lequired to be lodged, 
and the deputy appointed is allowed to certify that 
the signatuie on each declaration is that of the 
master. The deputy must also answer all questions 
which are asked i elativ e to the ship and her passage. 
A facsimile of the form referred to above is given 
as an inset. 

If full particulars are known of the ship's 
departure, and providing that the loading (if any) 
is proceeded with as early as possible, the ship can 
be entered outwards bv delivering the entry out- 
wards, master’s declaration outwards, and victual- 
ling bill , or if the vessel is to be intended to be 
despatched m ballast, master’s declaration m ballast 

Facsimiles of the Kepoit and Declaration are 
given on pages 1181-2 

SHIP’S STORE ROND.- A bond given to the 
customs by the master oi the owner of a vessel when 
dutiable articles are to be shipped as stores for use 
on the vo) age 

SHIP’S STORES. — These arc flic provisions 
which are necessary for the victualling of a ship 
As a distinct term used by (he customs, the meaning 
is confined to those ai tides on boaid which aie 
liable (o duty, such as wines, spiuts, and tobacco, 
for w'hit h spec lal regulations ate made 

SHIP, VALUATION OF. — Whenever a security 
is handed over to a lender as a kind of guarantee 
lor the repayment of a loan made to the borrower, 
the question will natuially anse in advanc e, what is 
the value of (he security, and how long will it retain 
such a value as to be able, if realisation becomes 
necessary, to covei the amount of the loan ? This is 
no, of very great importance when stocks 01 shares 
are handed over as seeunty, but where chattels form 
the sccunty, and there is a likelihood of deteiiora- 
tion, it is essential that a proper estimate should be 
made It is c lear that such an estimate is specially 
n« ded when it is the case of a ship or a part of a 
ship winch is in question. The value of a ship 
diminishes v eai by year, and any arrangement 
that is made as to a loan against the seeunty of the 
ship must necessarily provide for that diminution, 
and, consequently, when the value of a ship is 
written down yeaily in the books of the lender, the 
amount of the limit should be written down also. 

Generally the valuation will be made by an 
expert, especially if the loan to be advanced on the 
security of the ship is of any magnitude. But in 
the absence of an expert there are certain points 
which may be put forward as being likely to assist 
in arriving at an approximate value. The following 
remarks are a summary of the advice put forward 
by an eminent authority on the subject of valuation, 
3 fid they are specially applicable when the lender 
is a banker. 

In the first place, the person who attempts to 
value a ship should “ know '* the ship, i.e , have a 
full and accurate knowledge of its history, because 
there may be circumstances which will affect its 


value quite apart from the original cost or any 
recognised system of depreciation. 

A ship may be built of iron or of steel An lion 
vessel does not wear out so rapidly as one of steel 
(the corrosion being less), and, therefore, its life is 
usually a longer one. Most ships, however, are now 
built of steel, and the figures that axe given in the 
present article refer more particulaily to them. 

The different classes of steamers are passenger 
boats, cargo and passenger boats, cargo boats 
or tramp steamers, as they aie commonly called, 
trawlers, and tugs. In making a valuation, each 
class requncs different tieatmcnt, but the boats 
which are most fiequentlv submitted to the 
judgment of a lender are trawlers and caigo boats 

Tlie cost of building a boat depends pi mu pally 
upon two things — 

1. The state of the shipbuilding trade. 

2 The size of the vessel 

With regard to the former, if trade is in a flourishing 
condition, a boat might cost ^8 pci ton, dead weight 
(the dead weight is its carrying capacity), to build, 
whereas in normal times the cost might be only £5 
per ton. With respect to the lattei, a smaller boat 
costs more per ton to build than a larger one, 
because the cost of the more expensive parts (the 
machinery, etc) does not lncieasc in proportion 
to the size of the boat, t e , in a large boat the 
average cost per ton is reduced because tho cost of 
providing merely additional bulk is much less 
than the cost of building the expensive portion. 

A ship depieciates in value, and, thercioie, 
a sufli< lent deduction for depieciation must be 
made. After every four years a boat must undeigo 
a survey to the satisfaction of Lloyds’ Rcgistiv 
Surveyors. The survey which takes place at the 
end of the fust four years is called No 1 Sui vcy , 
.it the end of the second penod of four years, No 
2 Suivey takes plate ; and at the end of the thud 
period of four yeais, No 3 Suivey is made After- 
wards, other surveys take pla< e at the end of ea< h 
four yeais, and these are known as Special Surveys, 
being numbered 1, 2, and 3 respectively, xe, 
Special No I Suivey, Special No 2 Survey, ami 
Special No. 3 Survey 

In normal times the cost of building a cat go 
boat of 8,000 tons, dead weight, is, say, £ 5 per ton, 
which would make the total cost /40.000 At the 
end of the first year 10 }>cr cent, depreciation should 
be written off ; at the end of the second year nothing 
need be deducted, but at the end of the third and 
fourth years, 5 per cent, of the reduced value should 
be deducted. At the end of the fifth year,- the 
deduction may be omitted, because m that year 
the boat must be put into thorough rej^ur and any 
appreciable wear ifhd tear made good, in order to 
pass No. 1 Survey to the satisfaction of the sur- 
veyor At the end cf the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth years the 5 per cent, deductions should be 
continued, but at the end of the ninth year the 
deduction may be omitted, because Wn that year 
the boat must again be put in order so as to pass 
No. 2 Survey. The deductions should go on in 
the same way for the next three years, and again 
be omitted in the year (the thirteenth) when No. 3 
Survey is passed. The 5 per cent, deductions 
may be continued for the following four years, 
including the seventeenth year, when the Special 
No. 1 Survey must be passed. From this point 
the deductions should be considerably larger, say 
1\ per cent, each year, so as to bring down the 
value, by the time the Special No. 3 Survey is due 
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(that is in the twenty-fifth year), within £12,000, as 
by that time the vessel is worth not more than 
30s. per ton, dead weight. The scrap or breaking- 
up value of an 8,000 tons cargo boat may be taken 
to be from about £7,000 to £8,000. 

No 1 Survey docs not, as a rule, necessitate 
much outlay, but a banker should always bear in 
mind the importance of the succeeding surveys, and 
should consider carefully, as each one approaches, 
whether the owner of the boat will, or will not, be 
in a position to carry it through the survey. The 
most impoitant is No. 3 Survey, and a sum of at 
least £2,500 may be required to be spent upon the 
boat before it will satisfy the surveyors 

'File example of the 8,000 tons cargo boat, built 
at a (ost of £5 per ton, dead weight, with the deduc- 
tions tor dept eciat ion as above explained, would 
work out as follows — • 

Cargo boat, 8,000 tons, at £ 5 per ton = £ 40, 000 
At end of 1st year, deduct 10 percent. -- 4,000 


36,000 


2nd „ 

no deduction 


3rd ,, 

d( du< t 5 per cent. --- 

1,800 

34,200 

4th ,, 

,, = 

1,710 

32,490 

5th ,, 

no deduction (because 
the boat must be 
put into thorough 
lepair to pass No 1 
Survey in this year.) 


6th ,, 

deduct 5 per cent. 

1,621 

30,866 

7th „ 

" 

1,543 

29.323 

8th ,, 

” 

1,466 

27,857 

9 th „ 

no deduction (after 
No 2 Survey has 
been passed) 


10th fl 

, deduct 5 per cent - 

1 ,392 

26,465 

Uth , 

’ 

1,323 

25,142 

12th , 


1,257 

23,885 

hdth , 

, no deduction (after 
No 3 Survey has 
been , passed) 


nth , 

, deduct 5 per cent - = 

1,194 

22,691 

15th , 


1,134 

21,557 

16th , 


1,077 

20,480 

17th , 

, deduct 5 per cent 
(Special No 1 Survey 



must be passed) = 

1 ,024 

19,456 


At end of 18th year deduct 1 \ per cent. = £1,459 

17,997 

„ 19th „ „ „ = 1,349 

16,648 

„ .,20th',, „ ,, = 1,248 

15,400 

,, ,, 21st ,, deduct 1 \ per cent. • 

(Special No. 2 Survey 

due) — 1,155 

14,245 

,, ,, 22nd „ deduct 7 J per cent. = 1,068 

13,177 

,, ,, 23id ,. „ „ -= 988 

12,189 

24th ,, „ „ -= 914 

11,275 

,, ,, 25th ,, deduct 1 \ per cent. 

(Special No. 3 Survey 

due) = 845 

£10,430 

The figures given arc those whn h relate to a 
cargo boat bmlt in normal times, at the supposed 
cost of £5 per ton. If the calculation has to be made 
on a different basis, when trade is in a flourishing 
condition and thq, cost of building is as high as £8 
per ton, the amount which must be written off is 
obviously greater. For example, if at the end 
of three years from the building of a boat which 
cost £8 per ton a similar boat can be built for £5 
per ton, the original cost must be taken by a banker 
as though it had been £5 and not £8 per ton, and 
then the deductions may be made as set forth above. 
Although the cost of building varies, it always 
reverts to about £5 per ton, and it would, therefore, 
be imprudent for a banker to advance two-thirds 
of the value of a boat based on an original cost of 
more than £5 per ton If he advanced two- thirds 
of the cost of a boat built at the rate of £8, the 
value of the boat would suffer a severe fall as soon as 
the cost of- building again declined to the normal 
£5. A banker would usually be safe in advancing 
two-thirds of the value of a boat, based on n^yost 
of £5 per ton, dead weight, with deductions for 
depreciation as shown above 

In the case of a boat of, say, 2,000 tons, the cost 
of building is, as already explained, more per ton 
than for one of 8,000 tons When the cost of a boat 
of 8,000 tons is £5, the cost to build one of 2,000 
tons would probably be, say, £8 The same system 
of writing down the value would be adopted as in 
the example given, and the breaking-up \aluc might 
be considered to be £2,000. 

With respect to steam trawlers, the rate of deduc- 
tion for depreciation should be greater, because 
the life of a trawler is shorter than that of a cargo 
boat, and the market for trawlers is not so extensive. 
Sixteen years at the outside may be regarded 
as the useful life of a trawler, and a banker should 
not look upon it as worth more than its l>reakmg-up 
value after that time In the case of a trawler 
which cost, in normal times, say, £6,500 to build, 
it might be well to deduct £1,500 in the first year, (as 
a trawler even after only six months would not, 
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in ordinary times, sell for anything like its original 
cost,) and to deduct 7\ per cent, of the reduced 
value in each subsequent year. When the original 
cost has been reduced by yearly deductions to 
^2,000, the boat might probably retain that value 
for two or three years, if kept up in the ordinary 
way but a banker would not, as a rule, t onsidei it 
prudent, when the value is approaching that sum, 
to regard the boat as worth more than the breaking- 
up \alue. ihe bieaking-up value of a boat of this 
description would be very small, probably about 
£250 

SHODDY. — The name given to the wool obtained 
from old woollen goods, and to the new fabnc made 
of this together with a certain amount of new wool. 
The rags are torn, sepaiated, and cleaned by 
maihinei), and the short wool is re-manufactured. 
Ihe result is an mb nor woolly matenal use* I in the 
manufai tine of friezes, rugs, and cloth for cheap 
coats, etc. Ihere is an iinnu use demand for this 
artule, which is pioduced in Voiksiure and Lanca- 
shire, the chit f towns engaged m the industry being 
Hatley, Dewsbuiy, and Leeds 

SHOD — Also known as Sola 01 Solah 'Ihe 
Hindu name lm the hat-plant, the .7 sch\notnene 
a^pera, an Indian tree of the leguminous order 
The pith (wluc h is called by the same name) is 
very light, and is a bad condiu tor of heat Heme 
its popularity as a material foi hats and helmets m 
India 

SHOO. - (See Portion Wlu.his and Mj-asukis 

— 1 M’AN ) 

SHOP HOURS ACTS.— “ Whereas the health of 
many young persons employed in shops and wate- 
houses is smouslv injuied by reason of the length 
ot the pei iod of the emplo* merit " '1 hat is the pie- 
ainble of the Shop Homs Act, 1892, which Art 
together with its amending Acts is now consolidated 
m Shops Act, 1912 The ( onsolidatum Act provides 
that no young poison shall be employed in or about 
a shop for a longer period than seventy-four hours, 
including meal times, in any one week No young 
person shall be employed in a shop, to the know- 
ledge of his employer, who has been pieviouslv on 
the samo day employed in any factory or workshop, 
if the length of the employment shall exceed the 
limit c ct by law. A notice must be exhibited in * 
ecery snop m which a young person is employed ; ! 

it must be put up by the employer in a conspicuous 
place, it must reler to the provisions of the Act, and 
it must state the number of hours per week in which { 
a v rug person may lawfully be employed in that 
*>hop h ailurc to exhibit such notice carries a 
penalty of 40s 

I he words ” young person ” mean a person under 
the age of eighteen. The Act does not apply to 
domestic servants nor to members of the employer's 
family living in the same building, of which the 
shop forms a pait. 

Where any young person is employed in a shop 
contrary to the Act, the employer will be fined £1 
for every person so employed If the employer does 
lus best to carry out the Act, and yet some person 
m his employment is guilty of disobeying it, the 
person who disobeys, and not the employer, will be 
fined. Ihe procedure is as follows: 'Ihe employer 
gives information against the person who commits 
th<* offence ; that person must be brought before 
the court at the time of hearing the charge, if the 
commission of the offence has been proved, and the 
employer proves to the satisfaction of the court that 
lie has used due diligence to enforce the Act, and 
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that the other party has committed the oflence 
without his knowledge, consent, or connivance, then 
the other party will be convicted and fined, and the 
employer will escape 

The county council, or a borough council, or the 
Common Council of the Qty of London, may appoint 
inspectors to see that the Act is obeyed 

Any salaries payable or other expenses incurred 
by the council of a county or a borough shall bo 
defrayed out of the county fund, or out of the 
borough fund or iale respectively 

The following definition*! fiom bet turn 19 of the 
Act may here be noted-- 

"(I) Shop im hides any pieimsis whete any 
ritail business or tiade is tan ltd on 

"(2) * Retail tiade or business’ includes the 
business of a bai bei oi h.uuhessei, the .sale of 
refreshments oi liitoxn ating hmiois, and it tail 
salts by aintion, but does not unhide the sale 
of programmes and catalogues and other similar 
sales .it tluatres ami plates of amusement 

"(d) ‘Sluij) Assistant’ means any poison 
wholly or mainly' employed in a shop in < ounce t ion 
with the serving of tustomeis or the ret npt of 
onleis oi the despatch of goods ’’ 

Seals for Female Vssislnnls. In all rooms of a shop 
or othei premises wlieie goods aie actually totalled to 
the public , and where female assistants ai e employed 
lor the ietailmg ot goods to the public, the employer 
i .urying on business in sm h pitmises must pi ovule 
scats lx hind the counter, oi in such othei position 
as may be suitable foi the putpouy and sm h seats 
must be in the piopoitmn of not less than one seat 
to every three female assistants employed in each 
room Any' employ ei who iails to comply with the 
Ac t will be liable to a line of /3 foi the fust offence 
and foi a second oltenee to a tine not exceeding /5 
Closing Orders. The local authoiity in any district 
is empowered to make an older, called a “closing 
older,” fixing the hours on the seven al days oi the 
week at which, either throughout the aiea of the 
local authority or in any specified part thereof, 
all shops, or shops of any specified class, aie to be 
closed for serving c ustomeis, but the hour of closing 
cannot be earlier than seven in the evening. Ihe 
order may define the shops and the trades to wlm h 
it applies, and may authorise sales after the closing 
hour in cases of emergency'. 

Iiy Section 1 of the Act provision as to hours of 
employment are laid down as follows — 

1. (1) On at least one week day in each week 
a shop assistant shall not be employed abouMhe 
business of a shop after half-past one o'clock in 
the afternoon : 

Provided that this provision shall not apply 
to the week preceding a bank holiday if the shop 
assistant is not employed on the bank holiday, 
and if oil one week day' in the followup week in 
addition to the hank holiday the employment 
of the shop assistant c eases not late l than 
half-past one o’clock in the afternoon 

“(2) The occupier of a shop shall fix, and 
shall specify m a notuc in tile pi escribed foim, 
which must be affixed in the shop in such manner 
and at such tune as may be prescribed, the day 
of the week on winch his shop assistants are not 
employed after half past one o'clock, and may 
fix dim rent days for different shop assistants. 

“ (3) Intervals for meals shall be allowed to 
eac h shop assistant m accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act.” 
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Section 4 provides for weekly half-holidays — 

“ 4. — (1) Every shop shall, save as otherwise 
provided by this Act, be dosed for the serving of 
customers not later than one o'clock in the 
afternoon on one week day in every week. 

" (2) The local authority may, by order, fix the 
day on which a shop is to be so closed (in this Act 
referred to as the weekly half-holiday), and any 
such order may either fix the same day for all 
shops, or may fix — 

“ (a) different days for different classes of 
shops , or 

“ (b) different days for different parts of the 
district ; or 

“ ( c ) different days for different periods of 
the year : 

41 Provided that — 

“ (1) where the day fixed is a day other than 
Saturday, the order shall provide for enabling 
Saturday to be substituted for such other 
dav , and 

“ (2) where the day fixed is Saturday, the 
older shall provide for enabling some other 
day specified in the order to be substituted 
for Saturday , " 

as respects any shop in which notice to that 
effect is affixed by the occupier, and that no 
sue h order shall be made unless the local authority 
after making su< h inquiry as may be prescribed 
arc satisfied that the occupiers of a majority 
of each of the several c lasses of shops affected 
by the older approve the order 

“ (3) Unless and until such an order is 
made affecting a shop, the weekly half-holiday 
as respects the shop shall be such day as the 
occupier may specify in a notice affixed in the 
shop, but it shall not be lawful for the occupier 
of the shop to change the day oftener than once 
in any period of three months. 

“ (4) Where the local authority have reason 
to believe that a majority of the occupiers of 
shops of any particular class in any area 
are in favour of being exempted from the pro- 
visions of this section, either wholly or by fixing 
as the closing hour instead of one o'clock some 
other hour not later than two o'clock, the local 
authority, unless they consider that the area 
in question is unreasonably small, shall take 
steps to ascertain the wishes of such occupiers, 
aacl, if they arc satisfied that a majority of the 
occupiers of such shops are in favour of the 
exemption, or, m the case of a vote being taken, 
that at least one half of the votes recorded by the 
occupiers of shops within the area of the class in 
question arc in favour of the exemption, the 
local authority shall make an order exempting 
the shops of that class within’ the area from the 
provisions of this section either wholly or to such 
extent as aforesaid 

“ (5) Where a shop is closed during the whole 
day on the ot casion of a bank holiday, and that 
day is not the day fixed for the weekly half- 
holiday, it shall be lawful for the occupier of the 
shop to keep the shop open for the serving of 
customers after the hour at which it is required 
under this section to be closed either on the 
half-holiday immediately preceding, or on the 
half-holiday immediately succeeding, the bank 
holiday. 

“ (6) This section shall not apply to any shop 
in which a trade or business of any class men- 
tioned in the second schedule to this Act is carried 


on, but the local authority may, by order made 
and revocable in like manner as closing orders, 
extend the provisions of this section to shops 
of any class exempted under this provision if 
satisfied that the occupiers of at least two thirds 
of the shops of that class approve the order." 
Section 7 of the Act deals with the power to hold 
local inquiries for the purpose of facilitating and 
promoting early closing. Its provisions are as 
follows — 

" 7. — (1) Where it appears to the Secretary 
of State, on the representation of the local 
authority or a joint representation from a sub- 
stantial number of occupiers of shops and shop 
assistants in the area of the local authority, 
that it is expedient to asceitain the extent to 
which there is a demand for early closing in any 
locality, and to promote and facilitate the making 
of a closing order therein, the Secretary of State 
may appoint a competent person to hold a local 
inquiry. 

" (2) If, after holding such an inquiry and 
conferring with the local authority, it appears 
to the person holding the inquiry that it is 
expedient that a closing order should be made, 
he shall prepare a draft order and submit it to the 
Secretary of State together with his report thereon. 

" (3) If the Secretary of State, after considering 
the draft order and report, and any representa- 
tions which the local authority may have made 
in respect thereof, is of opinion that it is desirable 
that a closing order should be made, he may 
communicate his decision to the local authority, 
and thereupon there shall be deemed to be a 
pnmd facie case for making a closing order in 
accordance with the terms of the draft order, 
subject to such modifications (if any) as the 
Secretary of State may think fit 

" (4) The person who held the inquiry shall, 
if so directed by the Secretary of State on the 
application of the local authority, assist and 
co-operate with the local authority in taking 
the steps preliminary to making the order." 
Provision as to special business or trade is made 
in Sections 9 to 11, namely — 

" 9. It shall not be lawful in any locality 
to carry on in any place not being a shop retail 
trade or business of any class at any time when 
it would be unlawful in that locality to keep a 
shop open' for the purposes of retail trade or 
business of that class, and, if any person carries 
on any trade or business in contravention of rhis 
section, this Act shall apply as if he were the 
occupier of a shop and the shop were being kept 
open in contravention of this Act : 

" Provided that : 

(a) the prohibition imposed by this section 
shall, as respects any day other than the weekly 
half-holiday, be subject to such exemptions 
and conditions (if any) as may be contained 
in the closing order , and 

" ( b ) nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as preventing a barber or hairdresser 
from attending a customer in the customer's 
residence, or the holding of an auction sale of 
private effects in a private dwelling-house ; 
and 

“ (c) nothing in this section shall apply to 
the sale of newspapers. 

" 10. — (1) Where several trades or businesses 
are carried on in the same shop, and any of 
those trades or businesses is of such a nature 
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that, if it were the only trade or business 
carried on in the shop, the shop would be exempt 
from the obligation to be closed on the weekly 
half-holiday, the exemption shall apply to the 
shop so far as the carrying on of that trade or 
business is concerned, subject, however, to 
such conditions as may be prescribed. 

“ (2) Where several trades and businesses are 
earned on m the same shop, and any of those 
trades or businesses are of such a nature that if 
they were the only trades or businesses earned 
on in the shop a closing order would not apply 
to the shop, the shop may be kept open after the 
closing hour for the purjxises of those trades and 
businesses alone, but on such terms and under 
such conditions as may be specified in the order. 

" (3) Where several trades or businesses are 
carried on in the same shop, the local authority 
may require the occupier of the shop to specify 
which trade or business he considers to be his 
principal trade or business, and no trade or 
business other than that so specified shall, for 
the purpose of determining a majority under this 
Act, be considered as carried on in the shop, unless 
the occupier of the shop satisfies the local author- 
ity that it forms a substantial part of the business 
carried on in the shop. 

“ 11. — (1) In places frequented as holiday 
resorts during certain seasons of the year the 
local authority may by order suspend, for such 
period or periods as may be specified in the order, 
not exceeding in the aggiegate four months in 
any year, the obligation imposed by this Act to 
close shops on the weekly half-holiday. 

“ (2) Where the occupier of any shop to which 
any such order of suspension applies satisfns 
the local authority that it is the practice to 
allow all his shop assistants a holiday on full pay 
of not less than two weeks in every year, and keeps 
affixed in his shop a notice to that effect, the 
requirement that on one day in each week a shop 
assistant shall not be employed after half-past one 
o’clock shall not apply to the shop during such 
period or periods as aforesaid.” 

The Act applies to shops in which post office 
business is transacted with other business, save 
that where the shop is a telegraph office, post office 
business may continue to be transacted and in 
any . ase on the certificate of the Postmaster 
General, post ollice business may go on 

It is the duty of the local authority to enforce 
within its district the provisions of the Shops Act, 
and%>f the orders made thereunder, and for that 
puipose to institute and carry on such proceedings 
in respect of failuics to comply with or contraven- 
tions ol the Act and the orders made thereunder 
as may be necessary to secure the observance 
thereof, and to appoint inspectors An inspector 
so appointed shall, for the purposes of his powers 
and duties, have in relation to shops all the powers 
conferred in relation to factories and workshops on 
inspectors by section 119 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, and that section and section 121 of 
the same Act shall apply accordingly. An inspector 
may, if so authorised by the local authority, insti- 
tute and carry on any proceedings under this Act 
on behalf of the authority. 

The expression ” local authority ” means — 

• " as respects the city of London, the common 
council , 

” as respects any municipal borough, the 
council of the borough ; 


” as respects any urban district with a popu- 
lation according to the returns of the last pub- 
lished census for the time being of twenty 
thousand or upwards, the district council ; 

'* elsewhere, the county council.” 

A county council may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, make arrangements with the 
council of an urban district in the county with a 
population of less than twenty thousand, or with 
the council of a rural district, for the exercise by 
the council of that district as agents for the county 
council, on such terms and subject to such con- 
ditions as may be agreed on, of any powers of the 
county council under the Shops Act within the 
district, and the council of the district may, as 
part of the agreement, undertake to pay the whole 
or any part of the expenses incurred in connection 
with the exercise ol the powers delegated to them, 
and the London county council may. with the like 
approval, make similar arrangements with the 
council of any metropolitan borough. 

The expenses of a local authority under the 
Shops Act (including anv expenses which a council 
undertake to pay as aforesaid), shall be defrayed — 
” in the case of the common council of the city 
of London, out of the general rate , 

” in the case of the council of a borough, out 
of the borough fund or borough rate ; 

" in the case of a district council, as part of 
the general expenses incut red in the execution 
of the Public Health Acts, 

" in the case of a county council, as expenses 
for special county purposes , 

" in the case of a metropolitan borough council, 
as part of the expenses of the council.” 

By Section 4 of the Act a person guilty of an 
offence against the section which provides for weekly 
half-holidays is liable to a line not exceeding — 

” (a) in the case of first offence, one pound ; 

“ (b) in the case of a second offc*nce, live 
pounds ; and 

“ (c) in the case of a thud or subsequent 
offence, ten pounds.” 

Provided that the occupier of a shop shall not 
be guilty of an offence against the Act when a 
customer is served at any time at which the shop 
is required to be closed, if he proves either that 
the customer was in the shop before the time when 
the shop was required to be closed, or that there 
was reasonable ground for believing that the article 
sujqihed to the customer was required in the case 
of illness 

If the occupier of a shop contravenes or fail*? to 
comply with any of the other provisions of the Act 
or the orders made thereunder, he shall be guilty 
of an offence against this Act 

Where an offence, for which the occifyier of a 
shop is liable under the Shop Act lias, in fact, been 
committed by some manager, agent, servant, or 
othei person, the manager, agent, servant, or other 
person shall be liable to the like penalty as if he 
were the occupier 

All fines imposed in any proceedings instituted 
by a local authority in pursuance of their powers 
and duties under the Shops Act arc to be paid to 
the local authority and carried to the credit of the 
fund out of which the expenses incurred by the 
authority under the Act are defrayed. 

Any order made by a local authority under the 
Act may be proved by the production of a copy 
thereof certified to be a true copy by the clerk of 
the local authority by whom the order was made, 
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and an order made by a local authority under 
the Act may, unless otherwise provided, be revoked 
by an order made in the like manner and subject 
to the like apptoval as the original order. 

Nothing in the Act is to prevent customers from 
being served, at a time when the shop in which 
they are sold is inquired to be closed, with victuals, 
stores, or othi r necessaries for a ship, on her arrival 
at or immediately before her departure fiom a 
port 

Further the Act does not apply to any fair law- 
fully held oi any bazaar or sale of work for charitable 
or other pm poses from which no private profit is 
derived. 

SCHEDULES. 

FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Intervals for Meals (Sf.c 1 ) 

" Intervals for meals shall be arranged so as to 
scam; that no poison shall be employed for 
moie than six hours without an intrival of at 
least twenty minutes being allowed during 
the course thereof 

“ Without prejudice to the foregoing provision — 
" (1) Where the hours of employment im lude 
the hours from 11 30 am to 2 30 p.m , an 
intci val of not less than three-quarteis of an 
hour shall be allowed between those hours for 
dinner , and 

“ (2) where the hours of employment include 
the hours from 4 j) m to 7 p m , an intci val of 
not less than half-an-hour shall be allowed 
between those hours fot tea , 

and the intci val for dinner diall be m< leased to 
one hour m rases where that meal is not taken 
in the shop, or in a building of whu li the shop 
foims pait or to whu h the shop is attar lied : 

“ Piovided that an assistant employed in the 
sale of refreshments or in flu; sale by retail 
of intoxicating liquois need not be allowed the 
intci val for dinner between 11 30 am and 2 30 
p m , if he is allowed the same intn val so anangcd 
as cithei to end not eai her than 1 1 30 a m or to 
rommciue not later than 2 30 pm, and the 
.same exemption shall apply to assistants em- 
ployed in any shop on the mat ket day in any 
town in wlui h a market is held not oftener than 
opee a week, or on a day on which an annual fair 
is held " 

SECOND SCHEDULE (Sec 4). 

Trades and Businesses exempted from the 
Provisions of this Act as to Weekly 
Half-Holiday. 

“ The sale by retail of intoxicating liquors. 

“ The sale of refreshments, including the 
business carried on at a railway refreshment 
room 

“ The sale of motor, cycle, and air-craft supplies 
and accessories to travellers. 

" The Stifle of newspapers and periodicals. 

“ d he sale of meat, fish, milk, cream, bread, 
confectionery, fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
other articles of a perishable nature. 

“ The sale of tobacco and smokers’ requisites. 
" The business carried on at a railway bookstall 
on or adjoining a railway platform. 

“ The sale of medicines and medical and 
surgical appliances. 

“ Retail trade carried on at an exhibition or 
show, if the local authority certify that such 


retail trade is subsidiary or ancillary only to the 
mam purpose of the exhibition or show.” 

The Act applies with certain modifications, 
which need not be specified here, to Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Only experience can prove the full value of this 
Act, though it is a great advance upon its 
predecessors • 

Special regulations have been made under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, and in some cases the 
seven o’clock rule was abandoned to the advantage 
of employees, but regulations are again normal. 
SHOE STEWARDS. — (See Works Committees) 
SHORT DILLS. — These aie bills of exchange which 
are left with a banker for the pin pose of collection, 
and not for discount. The expression is said to 
be derived from the fact that it was the < ustom to 
enter bills left for collection in an inner column of 
the (ustomet’s account or pass book, te, in a 
column “ short ” of the one in whu h the amounts 
weie entered when actually credited to the customer. 
It is often incorrectly supposed that the term 
“ shoit” has reference to the cutrency of the bill. 
In point of fa< t, however, a bill which has a con- 
siderable time to run before maturity, say, twelve 
months, if left for collection is still known as a 
“ short bill ” 

Shoit bills, although desposited with a banker, 
remain the propet ty of the customer, subject to 
any lien which the banker may have from any 
liability of the customer to him 

SHORT-DATED PAPER. — Bills of exchange 
which are drawn for a shoit period, not exaeding 
three months allot date 

SHORT EXCHANGE. — This is a term used in 
i onne< turn with thV; foreign exchanges ( qv ), ami 
denotes bills at sight and those having a cuitency 
up to eight, or ten days after sight 

SHORTHAND. — The system of shorthand writing 
invented and perfected by Su Isaac Hitman (1813- 
1897) under the distinctive name of " Phonogiaphy ” 
has come into such general use that it is employed 
almost as fieely as ordinary longhand for written 
communications and announceim nts of various 
kinds. Two illustrations may be furnished in 
substantiation of this statement ; many others could 
be given. By more than one large insuiance company 
the correspondence between the head office and its 
local representatives is conducted in Pitmanic short- 
hand, thereby saving much time and effort as com- 
pared with longhand, or even with typewriting. 
Business and other advertisements in the chaiacters 
of Pitman’s Shorthand have been tamiliar objects 'iv>r, 
at any rate, the past quarter of a century. These 
announcements are designed to arrest popular 
attention and to be generally read, and unfamiliar 
character:? would defeat the object of the adver- 
tisers. The obvious meaning of such facts as these 
is that Pitman’s Shorthand is recognised on its 
merits, and also from its universality, as one of those 
standard modern methods which arc in general use 
in daily life and work Indeed, the shorthand writing 
work of the British Empire in association with 
authorship, journalism, the professions, commerce, 
and official life, is performed almost entirely through 
the medium of the Pitmanic method. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the system has 
proved its capability for every use to which the 
stenographic art is put. The further claim can be 
made for it, and fully substantiated, that it can be 
written with a greater speed, combined with per- 
fect legibility, than any other system — old or new. 
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Obviously the supreme test of a system of short- 
hand is the success with which it can be written at 
the high speeds needed to commit to the note-book 
a verbatim record of the most rapid utterances of 
a speaker. A Pitman writer holds the world’s 
shorthand speed record of 322 words (net) a minute, 
the test being carried out under strict examination 
conditions There are also many well-authenticated 
instances of the system having been accurately 
written 1 and transcribed under similarly strict 
conditions at rates varying from 200 to 300 
words a minute Special aptitude and assiduous 
practice are indispensable elements in efforts such 
as have just been described, but an\one of average 
attainments and perscveiance can use the system 
at rates from 120 to ISO words a minute, and this 
.suffices for everyday shorthand work of various 
kinds, of which common lal and legal ofhte 
note-taking are perhaps the largest holds of labour 
It was, in fact, in association with Pitman’s 
Shorthand that an entuely new use of the ait 
originated in the middle of the last century, namelv, 
the dictation of commercial and legal letters and 
documents to shorthand < let ks Railway offices 
were the fast m which the innovation was mtio- 
duced, the pioneer in the practice just mentioned 
having been Sir Kdwaul Watkin J he example set 
by railway officials was largely followed in legal 
offices, but it was not until the intioduc tion of the 
typewriter in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century that the practice became geneial of dic- 
tating to a shorthand writer commercial letters, 
which were afterwaids tiansuibed on the writing 
machine In many instances, pijnupnls or business 
heads draft their communications and statements 
in shoilhand for transcription on the typewriter by 
then assistants, and this method has seven al obvious 
advantages The shorthand draft lies before its 
author, and can be easily amended or added to, a 
point of some value where exactitude of fonn oi 
statement is specially aimed at 1 his method has 
been adopted by well known officials and liteiary 
men Ihe living of t ine* and cfloit in using 
shorthand for making a draft is veuy considerable 
Pitman's shorthand has the fuither advantage of 
btu g by no means difficult to learn, while the 
acq.i.cment of manual dexterity, like the attain- 
ment of profic iency in the use of a musical instru- 
ment, is dependent on the time acid attention 
devoted to practice for speed. The distinctive 
c h^ncteristics of Sir Isaac Pitman’s system are 
the following (1) Its basis is phonetic, it is 
founded on the " alphabet of nature,” and not on 
the Rmnan alphabet (the familiar A B C, etc). Tin- 
former alphabet, in the- words < I Max Mulder, ” com- 
prehends the thirty-six broad, typical sounds of 
the English language, and assigns to each a definite 
sign ” The consonants (as will be seen below) are 
arranged in a new order, which Herbert Spencer 
has termed the ** most philosophical mode of 
arrangement.” Ihe vowels aie aiianged in scales 
(2) d lie alphabet of Pitman’s Shorthand consists of 
the simplest geometrical signs in the fonn of straight 
strokes and curves, and dots and dashes (3) Ihe 
abbreviating devices are in the shape of simple 
and systematic additions — circles, loops, and hooks 
irto the consonant strokes, or ” stems ” (4) All 

the most common woids in the language are pro- 
vided with specially brief forms, wduch arc easily 
memorised because they are naturally evolved 
from the alphabet of the system (5) Groups of 
common words (” phrases ”) are written by joining 

94— (M35) 


the respective signs for each without lifting the 
pen, thus effecting considerable saving of time and 
effort (6) While Pitman’s Shorthand when written 
fully m what is termed the Intel mediate Style repre- 
sents unmistakably and with perfect exactitude 
every sound heard in the pronunciation of any 
word in the language, the shortened form, desig- 
nated the Advanced Style, is abbieviated for the 
most rapid woik on a basis which ensures the 
greatest possible legibility It is, in fact, quite a 
usual practice for one writer of the system to 
transcribe the notes of another. 

Pitman's Shorthand, or Phonography, as it was 
first termed (from phone, voice, and graphe, writing), 
is a method of representing spoken sounds by 
wilt ten signs , the term also indicates the style of 
writing in accordance with this method. The art 
is based on the „s ( inter, of PhonMics, which treats 
of the- difleient sounds of the* human voice and 
their modification The style of spelling employed 
in Pitman’s Shorthand is, theiefoie, termed 
l ’hone tic, to distinguish it from the common style 
as used m this book, which is termed Romanic 

'Ihe Pitman system is based on an analysis 
of the English spoken language The consonant 
.uni vowel sounds, with the symbols assigned 
to them, arc so arranged as to indicate as far as 
possible then mutual iclations In the grouping 
of the consonants, for example, the characteis 
follow the order of the oral movements, from the 
lips backward, m the utteiance of the lespective 
sounds, nasal and othei sounds which aie not 
included in this classification arc- placed at the 
end The following table show's the signs employed 
in I ’it man's Shoi thancl foi the consonants. — 


Consonants. 


X ahies 




A ’awes. 



pee 

V 

\ 

x as i 

n l ope 

rl I* 

a 

in safe 

her 

B 

\ „ 

i o he 

, vee V 

Y 

,, save 

tee 

V 

1 

fa/e 

ith 7 // 

( 

,, wica th 

dee 

L) 

1 „ 

fa de 

, thee 'III 

( 

,, wiea//ie 

chay 

LH 

/ 

etch 

es S 

) 

,, hiss 

jav 

J 

/ 

edge 

zee Z 

) 

,, his 

hay 

K 


\eck 

tsh SI I 

J 

,, vicious 

gay 


— ,, 

league 

* zhec ZH 

J 

,, vision 

em M 


as in 

seem ; 

en N 

as 

i n seen ; 



utg 

NG w 

as m sing ; 


el L f 

as 

in fa// ; 

ar R 

\ ray It 

as 0 in lor, ray , 

way 

W 

o-*' as 

in wait 

; yay Y as 

in yawl ; 


asi’IRai i« hay H / as in ZiopJ, /ugh 


It will be noted that the first sixteen consonants 
form pairs, ic-presented by similar stiokes. While 
the aiticulation of these pairs is the same, the 
sound is light in the first and heavy in the second 
consonant of each pair, and this distinction is 
indicated in these characters by writing them light 
and heavy respectively 

The second great division of vocal sounds con- 
sists of those known as vowels. Phonetic analysis 
shows that in the English language these may be 
grouped in two sets of six long and six short vowels, 
in order that the pronunciation of spoken language 
may be accurately and unmistakably indicated. 
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Here, again, the Arrangement of the characters in 
what is turned the vowel scale is determined by 
the order of their utter .nice by the vocal organs, 
ranging from the most open to the most closed 
sound 'I he r< i>rc sc ntation adopted m Pitman’s 
Shorthand mdn ates bettc i than any other anange- 
ment could the organu ditterciue between con- 
sonants and vowels lo take an illustration from 
the hum. in body, tin' consonants mav be compared 
to the skeleton and the vowels to tin* flesh 
Words are written in Pitman’s Shorthand by the 
gc one tie consonant skeleton, the \ owels being 
filled m m the foi m of detae lied signs d he method 
will be leadily understood horn the table of vowels 
and examples of words wutten in shoithand 

, Vowels. 

1 he following ate the Long Vowels, the heavy dot 
or clash being distinguished by its position at the 
beginning, middle, or end of the* consonant stiokc 

1 ah 1 aw 

2 eh * : 2 oh 

H ee .] 3 oo 

Below are examples* of the combinations of con- 
sonants and vowels in wot els- — 


\ pa. 


\ 


balm , 


‘I aid, |* 


day , 


V 


dame 


key, _ • eke, L* teak, ! teach 


l in corresponding Slun t Yowc is aie me lie a ted by 
a light dot or clash, the scale being as follows — 

1 a 1 . o 

2 I s • 2 it A 


Below are examples of the employment of the 
short vowels in words — 1 


I at, I 

L , tick . 


tack, 

' k or, 


I 

rock , 


deck , ^ if, 

) us, tub , 


| \ took, T look 

Piovision is made in the system for the lepie- 
sentation of diphthongs, oi double vowels, by the 
use of detae hed signs either angular or semi-cue ular 
in shape These diphthongs aie shown below, with 
illustrations of their use — 

V, V' ' 

t ' -as in , time; ow A . as in ^ fowl , 


Y toil . 


A 


tube 


The ptmciple has been still blither developed 
by the use of a scale' of signs for indicating the 
coalescence 1 of the' simple \ owels with w and y 
respectively, as follows 

wah c 5 7 raw vah T" yaw 

welt c | > woh yeh yah 

wee c l> woo xce yoo 

Even a cutsory study and use of the phono- 
giaphic alphabet will demonstrate the fact that, 
except foi monosyllables, the employment of 
strokes for consonant sounds must result in long 
and unwieldy outlines for words of average length, 
which contain more than from two to three con- 
sonants, words containing fiom five to six or seven 
consonants and upwards being common in all kinds 
of English composition Ihis difficulty is overcome 


in Pitman's Shorthand by the employment of a 
series of devices of which the principal arc here 
described, with illustrations of their use 

The consonants s and z are represented, in addi- 
tion to the strokes in the table of consonants, by 
a small circle, thus o, which can be written 
initially, medially, or finally to stroke consonants, 

thus cr-' sum, Oo face, J — task, - rr-s chasm. 

A large initial circle represents sw as in O' swum 
When used medially or finally, the large circle 

represents 5 ? oi sz as '"'f' ( ses ) necessity, — o ( sez ) 
causes. 

Ihe frequently occuinng consonant combination 
of st, at the beginning of a word, or medially, and 
of st or zd at the end, is represented by a loop half 

the length of the stroke, thus, c^l_ stake, taste, 

Ir-' tasting, l' dazed '1 he combination str, when 
it occ urs medially or finally, is indicated by a larger 

loop, .as in v . master, \y masterpiece 

'I he addition of hooks to the alphabetic consonant 
strokes has been reduced to a system easily and 
mvanably applied, the following being a short 
summary of tins method of abbreviation 

'Ihe fact that l and r blend closely with other 
consonants is thus indicated m the system A small 
untied hook written with the left motion adds l 
> Q. 

to straight < onsonants, thus ' pi, as in ' play. 
A small initial hook written with the right motion 

adds r to sti .Light consonants, thus x pr, as in ^ 
pray A small initial hook adds r to curved con- 
sonants, thus fr, as in affray , a large 
initial hook acids l, thus v . //, as in ' \ flap 
Small hooks at the end of a consonant are 
employed as described below A small final hook 
written with tlie light motion adds n to straight 

consonants, thus } pn, as in V pain A small 
final hook wutten inside the cmvc adds n to all 

curved consonants, thus (, thn, as in thin 
A small final hook, wutten with the left motion 

adds / oi v to straight consonants, thus pf , 

as in puff. 

The very common termination -tton, which is 
variously spelt in a laigc* number ol word's- is 

expressed by a large final hook, thus } Vo, 

as in V passion, l \'i option, V -> fashion 

Hooks are still further utilised m the system 
m the following special w.i\^ (the characters 

being termed “compound consonants”). C — kw, 
. qualm ; k__ gw, — f k Guelph , C wl, 
t well , kj ivhl, 0 whale , <• ' ' wh, U Whig. 

When thickened, the strokes l l \ r and 
— m lepiesent respei lively the c ombinations 

C Ir, ^ rr, ^ mp, ^ mb, as in A*, fowler, 

bearer, — ^ camp, Jumbo. ' 

Ihe power of consonants is doubled by lialving 
Light consonants halved indicate the addition of t. 

Ihus - ache when written half length has t 

added and becomes ached. Heavy consonants 
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have d added in the same way, as in \ ebb 

\ ebbed Under certain e onditions either t or d 
is added in this way The opposite prinuple, that 
of doubling the length of the consonant, adds tr 

dr, or thr, thus fit when doubled becomes 

'C m *- ' 

Words of frequent occurrence are expressed by 
one of t heir letters Su< h wot *!*■> ,u e tei tiled gramma- 
logues (letter-words), and the shoith.md th.ua* tors 
which represent them aie termed logograms (woid- 
letters) 1 he following are a lew < \amples from the 
list, w hich uu hides most of the w < uds m common use 

in the language : \ for , x from, V have t 

i he, /, * that, the 

In the c use of common phrases, consisting of 
several words naturally related, the char.nteis, 
which are frequently logograms, are joined together 
and written without lifting the pen , for example, 

V / have, ^ for that, i ^ he max have 

While experience has demonstrated that Pitman's 
Shorthand is so admirably suited to Knglish that 
it can be used foi jucserving a lecorcl 01 taking a 
note of every descnption of utteiancc 01 comjiosi- 
tion — sc lentitic , legal, literary, or commercial its 
phonetic basis renders its adaptation to other 
languages comparatively easy It has been adapted 
m nil to twenty-one European and Oriental tongues 

I he Spanish adaptation is largely used tor 
reporting and other purposes in Buenos \\res and 
throughout South America 

Examinations in Pitman’s Shoithand have been 
held at the- Phonetic Institute, at Bath, for theory 
since 1845, and for speed since 1885, in association 
with local committees in all parts of the woild 

SHOUT LOIN. -An advance made lot a shoit 
p« nod at .i fixed late of intei est 

SHOUT LOAN FIND. — The name generally 
applied in the banking woild to the money which 
is kept m hand by the principal London banks 
am held available foi granting loans foi a shoit 
pen • to bill brokeis, stock-brokers, and otlicis 
Jn oi ! inary times this species of floating capital 
does not vary much in its total amount , but it is 
c oiist.mtlv varying in position, the rate of interest 
■< ha -gee 1 being lowest when almost the whole sum 
is in thr hands of the competing banks, and highest 
when the Bank of England controls a large pait of it 
When loans are made by the Bank of England out 
of this fund, the late charged for fixed periods of 
lrom three to ten days is about one-halt per rent 
above the Bank Rate. Bill biokers piefer, ll 
possible, to boircnv from outside banks fust of all, 
paitly because the rate of intei est c barged ts lowc r, 
and casrei terms can be arranged as to repayment 
in a shorter period than has been sfijmlatrd for, 
it it is convenient to do so, by which theio is also 
a saving 

SHOUT OF STOCK. — An American term, 
equivalent in meaning to the word “ bear " ; specu- 
lators being said to be “ short of stock *’ when they 
hgv e sold what they do not possess 

SHOUT UATE. — '1 his is a term used in Conner tion 
with the foreign exchanges It signifies the p>rice 
in one country at which a shoit dated draft (up to 
«ight or ten days’ c urrency) drawn upon another 
country, may be bought (See Cheque Rate, 
Course of Exchange, Eong Rate ) 


SHOUT SHIPMENT. — Goods aie said to be a 
short shipment when they arc' shut out of a ship, 
eithei accidentally or for want of room 

SHOW OF H VNOS. — The common law method 
of ascertaining the sense of a meeting is by a show 
of hands 

It is \ti\ usual toi aitules of association of a 
joint stock c onipunv to juov ide t hat ev c ry question, 
in the first instance, shall be decided by a show of 
hands, and where* this is the* case a show ot hands 
must be* take u 

Whc u tin re is a show of hands, the c hail mail will 
look to tin* nuinbc i of hands onlv , and w ill not take 
into ,ur omit the vote's which the owner ot each may 
repiesent eithei m jicison or by proxy In the 
absence* of a pc >11. only hands count 

Bioxics cannot be counted on a show of hands 
hit he absent < of a de in a ml loi a poll, the* declara- 
tion ot the (hainnnii as to the tcsult ol voting by 
show of hunch is c. one lu si \ e, unless baud or obvious 
mistake* lx ]>iov c (I 

SHI T FOR niMHEM). - \n c xpi e.ssjon used 
when tin* tiansfc'i books of banks and joint stock 
comjianics an* closed to permit of the dividend 
wait ants being j>icj>aied and issued 

SIAM. — Siam, the* “Land of the Eur,” is an 
independent kingdom lying between the Bntish 
and Fieri* li possessions in the peninsula of Indo- 
( lima Its area is little less than 200,000 square 
miles, almost one-thud *>l which lie's in the Malay 
Beninsula J he population is piobably about 
9,000,000 

Siam has jcaialld mountain chains tunning 
from the noith to the south, and is diained by 
the Menam and Mekong Riveis The alluvial 
plains of the Menam and its delta aie the most 
densely populated pai t > of the country. 1 he 
chmitc* is typically 1iojuc.il in all iisprcls 'Peak, 
ebony, and rosewood are the chief jnoducts of the 
noithern forests, while nee, pejqier, hemp, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, and colfee lioutish on the lowlands, 
The countiy is nch in mmetals, me hiding tin, gold, 
copper, coal, item, 7ine, manganese, and antimony , 
sajqihires and mines aie also found (.old is mined 
at Kabin and Watana, and cojijiei at Ch.mtuk 
Fishing is an lmjiortant ore ujiation. iheie arc* few 
roads in Siam, and trunsjxut by wsitc r, which is 
not veiy satisfactory, is the only natural means of 
communication with the far intciior, but railways 
arc* being elevclojH'd with c oinmendable rapidity 
1 lie chief expoits are rice, teak, tin, j)c*|>pei, lodes, 
law silk, salt and dned lish, bullocks’ horns, edible 
lurds’-iH sts, sajiaii, losewood, imiiwood, and gums 
Cotton goods, silks, kc*ros<*nc*, sugar, ojmiiii, and 
iron and steel goods form the < lnel nnpoits 

Hie chief tiadc* centie rs Bangkok (population 
about 550,000), the capital, which stands on the 
delta of the Menam Its hai born is a poor one, 
and is only a< cessible to vessels of small draught. 
Bangkok is often called the “ Venice of the East," 
and many of its people live m floating houses. 
Other centres aie I’aknam (the outjwit of Banghok), 
Korat (agiicultur.il and mining centre), and Ayuthia 
(river poi t) 

Mails .lie despatched every Fnday, and the 
tunc* of transit is about thirty days 
For map, see Fast Indu s 
SIBERIA. —(See Russia ) 

SIERRA LEONE (BRITISH) —The Crown Col* ny 
and Piotec torate of Sierra Leone is situated on a 
peninsula on the west coast of Africa, And lies 
between French Guinea on the north and the 
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Republic of Liberia on the south and east. Sierra 
Leone proper consists of a strip of land stretching 
for 210 miles along the (.oast, and having a width 
of not more Ilian half a mile, except in the Freetown 
and She rbro distm ts J JehincI h< s the protec toiate, 
which has an area about equal to that of Ireland 
The population of the colony is 75,000, of whom 
only about 1 per cent aie whites , while that of the 
Lrotei toiate is vaguely estimated at from 750,000 
to 2,000,000 

'] lie dimate is unsuited to Lmopeans, and has 
earned for the colony the unenviable title of “ The 
White Man's Grave” There are two seasons 
— the wet and the dry — and the annual rainfall 
is over 120 in Rice and cassava aie the chief 
crops, but ginger, ground nuts, yams, guinea-corn, 
millet, beniseed, and maize are cultivated Cocoa- 
nuts, kola, cocoa, and lubber arc proving very 
iemuncrative, and ramie planting is becoming 
important hxc client ft cats, such as bananas, 
plantains, pineapples, mangoes, oranges, and limes 
are giown, but only to supply local demands 'lhe 
oil-palm glows extensively, and the forests contain 
gum-piodiK ing plants Fiom Freetown a railway 
luns through Ho to Pcndcmbu, but transpoit is 
largely by bo, its and earners Tlu* chief expoits 
aie me, palm kernels, kola nuts, ginger, ground- 
nuts, palm-oil, indiai ubber, gums, and beeswax, 
and the chief unpoits are cotton goods, toluu < o, 
spmts, aims and ammunition 

1' nr town (37,000), the capital, is the duet trade* 
('(‘litre It stands 4 miles up the Siena Leone 
River, and possesses the best haibowr in Wist 
Attic a, but has a most unhealthy situation It is a 
naval, militaiy, and coaling station Other towns 
are Waterloo m the eastern distm t, and lionthc on 
Sherbio Islands 

Mails are despatc hed cvei y Finlay via Livei pool 
The distance of Fieetown from Livei pool is 3,078 
miles, and the time of transit is about twelve da)s 

For map, see Africa. 

SKiHT BILL. — This is the name given to a bill of 
exi hange whn h is payable as soon as it is piesented, 
i.e , on sight, and to which no days of gia<e (q v ) 
are attached. When a bill is drawn payable at so 
many days ” after sight,” the due date of payment 
is calculated horn the date of sighting. (Sec* 
Sigh ting a Hill ) 

SIGHTING A BILL. — When a bill of exchange is 
drawn payable at a certain penod after sight, it is 
necessary for it to be presented to the drawee 
so that he may see it and wnte Ins acceptance 
across it, together with the date of suc h acceptanc e 
This is known as ” sighting ” the bill, and it is 
obviously* a matter of gient importance, because 
the due date of payment can only be calculated 
when the plate* of sighting is known It is most 
regular foi the drawee to write the date of the 
sighting and acceptance after Ills signatuie, but 
it he fails to do so the holdei of the bill may insei t 
the true* date, or what he a< tually believes to be tlu* 
true date, of the sighting and acceptance If the 
drawee insei ts two elates, eg, “sighted 1st 
December, accepted 2nd December,” the second 
date is ignored and the holder need only consider 
the date of the sighting, from which the date of 
payment is to be calculated 

A bill ot exchange payable at sight is in the same 
category as a bill of exchange payable on demand 
It is, in tact, payable on presentation, no days of 
grace attaching to it. 

SlCillT BATE. — A teim used in connection with 
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the Foreign Exchanges, and equivalent to cheque 
rate ( q v ) 

SIGNATURE. — By signing a document a person 
is understood to make it his own, or to give his 
adhesion to all that is contained therein. The 
signature is invariably at the foot or the end of the 
document, and it constitutes the authentic mark 
of the person who signs. 

Before writing became common, it was the general 
practice for a deed to be used in all important 
transactions. The contracting parties then affixed 
their seals, the signing was a later practice. Even 
to-day it is doubted whether a deed does really 
require the signature of the parties in addition to 
their seals ; but no person who is not anxious to 
establish a sort of posthumous fame through an 
expensive law suit would be so foolish as to leave 
a deed unsigned 

It has been said above that the signature of a 
party gives his assent to all that is contained in 
the doc ument which is signed by him That, of 
course, means all that is contained in it at the time 
the signatuie is affixed Any alterations made 
subsequently to (he signature arc not binding upon 
him. For that reason, then, it is essential that if 
there aie any alterations or interlineations in the 
body of the document to which the signatory or 
signatories, as the case may be, give their assent, 
they should be initialled before the signing takes 
place. Nothing that is done subsequently can be 
held to be binding, as the document is then an 
unauthorised or foiged instrument 

Certain documents must be signed. The possible 
exception of a deed has been noted, but anything 
in the shape of an agreement must have the signature 
of the paity appended, or he must have himself 
written in his own name in the body of the docu- 
ment. A will must be signed by the testator with 
certain foimahties (See Wills) And almost all 
commercial documents require the signature or 
signatures of certain parties to authenticate them. 

Personal signatuie is always advisable if it can 
be obtained But a pumipal mav aulhousc an 
agent to sign for him unless the i c is some special 
reason which prohibits the practice As (Juain, J , 
said in Peg v. 1 hr Justices of Kent, 1873, L R , 
8 (] B 305, wheie an agent had signed a notice 
instead of lus principal, " We ought not to restuct 
the commoil law lule, qui faext per ahum facit per 
sc, unless the statute makes pcisonal signatuie 
indispensable” For example, as the to is noiS.mg 
to the contrary in sec t 2 of the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, the necessity of “ subsuibing 
their name's ” to the memorandum of association 
is satisfied it an agent is duly authonsed to sign 
on behalf of his pnncipal This was established 
in the case of In re II hitlcy Partners, 1886, 32 Ch D 
337, a ease decided undei sect 6 of the* Companies 
Act, 1862, which the above-mentioned section of 
the Act of 1908 has leplaced It is obvious that 
there must always be* a certain element of risk in 
allowing an agent indisuiminate power to sign on 
behalf of lus pnncipal . but trust and not suspicion 
must always be at the base of success in business, 
and without the delegation of signatory powers the 
commerce of the woild could not be conducted. 
As is well known, undei the general law of agency, 
a principal may be held liable to a very great 
extent for the acts of lus suboichnates. (Seo 
Agency ) 

The chief interest connected with signatures is 
attached to negotiable instillments, and as this. 
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subject has been dealt with in other articles, 
it will not be necessary to do more than give an 
outline of the legal position under the present 
heading A banker must know the signatures of 
all Ins customers, and if he should pay a cheque, 
drawn upon the account of one of his customers, 
where the drawer’s signature has been foiged, he 
cannot debit the amount to the account of his 
customer It is veiy necessarv, tluiefore, that 
e\ery banker should possess a complete set of 
specimens of the signatures of all his customers, 
whether on curient account or on deposit account, 
and ha\e them m such a formth.it they may be 
readily lefcricd to If a drawer’s signatuio differs 
from lus usual one and a bankei is in doubt as to 
whether or not it is genuine*, unless lie can readily 
see tile c ustomer about it, it is customary to return 
tin* cheque with the explanation “ signature clilfei s ” 

Section 91 of the Hills of Kx< hange Act, 1882, 
sa\s; “Where, by this Act, any instalment or 
wilting is iccjuired to be signed by anv person, it 
is not necessary that he should sign it with lus own 
hand, but it is sultieient if his signature' is wnlten 
theieon by some* other peison by or under lus 
authoi ity ” i hat is in arc ordance with the 
common law, as already stated 

A banker, however, would requite a piopcr 
authority from a customer befote paying a cheque 
on which the drawer’s signature was wiittc*n by 
someone other than the drawer himself In eases 
wheic* a customer desires to give authority to 
another person to draw cheques upon his (the 
customers) account, it is much better that the 
usual method should be adopted and cheques be 
signed per procuration. (See Mandate, Per 
Procuration ) 

The piacticc of signing with an ordinary pencil 
is not a desnable one, and it is advisable to dis- 
courage it as mm h as possible A signature may 
be lithographed, as in the case of dividend warrants, 
or it may be plat ed on a cheque by means of a 
lubber stamp by the person whose signaluie it is, 
or by anyone who is duly authorised by him to 
sign the cheque A mbber stamp signature, 
hr ever, is full of danger, and its use should be 
a\ ended. 

h - very imprudent for anyone to put his signa- 
ture* on a blank e lirque, or indeed to any document 
to be subsequently tilled up, and a person so signing 
will be liable, not for what lie expected would be 
filled in above his signature, but for what actually 
is filled in. (See Inchoate Instruments ) 

If a signature to a document is obtained, and 
the person signing it is under the impression that 
he is signing a document other than it i rally is, 
the Courts would probably free* him fiom liability 
In I.etvts v. Clay, 1898, 67 L J., Q B 224, Lord 
Russell said : “A promissory note is a contract 
by the make r to pay the payee Can it be said that 
in this case the defendant ever contracted to pay 
the plaintiff ? His mind never went with the 
ti ansae tion ; for all that appears, he had never 
heard of the plaintiff, and his mind was fraudulently 
directed into a different channel by the statement 
that he was merely witnessing a deed or other 
document He had no contracting mind, and his 
signature obtained by untrue statements fraudu- 
lently made to a document of the existence of 
which lie had no knowledge, cannot bind him.” 
(See Forgery [Bills, Cheques, and Notes], 
Signature Book ) 

• SIGNATURE BOOK. — Each bank should keep 


a special book in which are entered specimen signa* 
tures of all the customers of the bank, whether 
they have a deposit or a current account, and it 
ought to be kept up-to-date, as it in\ anably happens 
that the signatures of individuals change from time 
to time The customer should sign his full name, 
and also lus usual signatuio, and lus initials, and 
enter his addiess and occupation 1 he book 
should be caiefully indexed, so that any spec linen 
may be found without delay. If the book is not 
actually signed by the customer, the specimen 
should be obtained on a slip of papei which can be 
pasted into the book J he signatuies ought to be 
numbered consecutively, and the numbeis placed 
against the coi responding names m the ledger, 
which will enable a ledger keeper to turn up a 
specimen, without delay, whenevei a comparison 
ot a verification is i repined 

The signature book is the most usual practice 
adopted by a bankei, but some offices .ire now 
prefemng othei systems, especially the (Aid index 
sj stem (See Card Indexing) All these, how- 
cvci , have but one main object in view, laality of 
reference 

A ( ustomer ought always to be advised by lus 
banker, when opening an account, that the si gnat me 
used in signing a c hecpie should on eve ry uc t asion be 
in accordance with the* specimen supplied 

SIGNATURE DIFFERS. -T his is a phrase some- 
times written upon a cheque by a banker, when 
he is not satisfied as to the authenticity of the 
signatuio of the drawer, on comparing it with the 
spec unen contained in the* signature book (</v). 

SIGNET, WRITER TO TIIE.-This is the name 
very freely used in Scotch matteis, as it represents 
the person who in many respects coi responds to 
the English solicitor. The writer to the signet was 
onginaily <i cleik in the office of the* Secretaiy of 
State, whose business it was to prepare writs 
which had to pass the King’s signet. When the 
College of Justice was established, these clerks 
were made members of that body. And now every 
summons befoic the Court of Session must be 
signed on the last page by a wnter to the* signet, 
who is bound to sign cveiy summons pi esented to 
him upon payment of two shillings and sixpence. 
For a long period after t lie establishment of the 
College of Justice, the wi iters were not allowed to 
act as solic itors in the Court of Session. But this 
prohibition was removed mote than two centimes 
ago, and the writers now ooc upy the highest rank 
of the piofession. Admission to mcmbciship of 
the legal society is obtained by a five* years’ scivico 
of apprenticeship, though this is reduced to 
three years if the apprentice is a university graduate, 
just as there is a reduc tion in England of the time 
of seivice of a prospective solicitor w£o has gra- 
duated There are, naturally, various examina- 
tions to be passed and fees to be paid. The par- 
ticulars as to these can be obtained on application 
in Edinburgh 

SILK.— J he most lustrous and most beautiful of 
all textile fabrics It is woven from the strong, 
soft fibic obtained from the cocoon of the silkworm 
The manufacture was introduced into Europe from 
the East during the sixteenth century, and since 
that time France and, to a smaller extent, Italy 
have been the chief centres of the silk industry, 
the climate of these countries being favourable to 
the growth of the mulberry tree, on which the chief 
silk-produung moth, the Ilombyx morj, lives. 
Lyons is particularly noted for its silk goods, of 
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whi< h Great Britain is a large importer , but the 
chief supplies of silk for European and American 
consumption still < omc fiom Japan, China, and 
India, pai tu ulai ly the light fawn vanety, known 
as tussore or tussur silk, whn h is the product of the 
tussur worm Spun silk is the material prepared 
from the silky waste left on the ( ot oon after the 
completion of the winding pron ss There are 
numerous imitation silks on the mai ket 

SILKWORM (Il'T. — A stiong material, consisting 
of glutinous tin tads fornud by the secretion of the 
silkwotm It is obtained by soaking the c aterpillais 
in vinegar and pulling them apart '1 he threads are 
then stietthed and sun-dried Silkworm gut is still 
impolPd to some extent from China, but the chief 
supplies ate denved fiom Spain and Italy. It is 
used by angleis for dressing the hook-end of the 
fishing line 

SILVER. A wlute, metallic element of bi illi.cn t 
lustre It sometimes o< < in s native, but is frequently 
< ombmed with other substain < s, eg, with < lilor me, 
thus foiming horn silver, and with sulphui thus 
forming silver glance It is also often present in 
galena (/ e ) and in coppei pyrites Silver is found 
in Spam, Austna, Germany, and in the Isle of Man , 
hut the thief silv ei -prodm mg (ountries are the 
I billed States and Mexico, \\hi< h supply about two- 
thirds of the whole* amount '1 he output of Australia 
is also considerable Silvci is malleable and dm file, 
and, like gold, can be beaten into very thin It avis, 
and drawn into line wit e of gieat tenacity In hard- 
ness it is intermediate between gold and coppei 
Its specific giavity is 10 5 Silver excels all other 
metals as a conductor of heat and (lectmity, and 
is, < onsequentlv, mm h used in the manufac tin c of 
delicate elect ucal instillments In addition, it is 
extensively employed, cither solid ot as a plating, 
for spoons, folks, dessert knives, cntr 6 e dishes, 
backs of brushes, vases, photo frames, and other 
ornamental and useful articles of eveiy sort and 
kind. Of the silvei salts, silver mtiate is the chief 
1 Ins is much used in the preparation of other 
compounds, eg, silver c blonde, bromide, and 
iodide, which are employed in photographic 
pi oc esses. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES.— These are issued by 
the Treasury of the United States, and form a pat t 
of the paper currcnc y of that country. The smallest 
denomination is one dollar. Ihese certificates ai e 
payable in silver, but they are not legal tender, 
except in the case of payment of duties and 
taxes. 

SILVER COINS. — Hit' Bntish silver coins ate: 
Ciovvn, Double Florin, Half-crown, Floim, Shilling, 
Sixpence, Cnoat, Threepenc e, Tvyopein e, and Penny. 
1 he Groat, Twopence, and silver Penny are now 
only coined in veiy small quantities as Maundy 
money (7 e ) The double* llonn, or four -shilling 
piece, has ceased to be coined 

All silver coins aie a legal tender only up to the 
amount of fbrty shillings, because they aie only 
tokens Unlike gold coins, there is no weight fixed 
below which silver coins tease to be legally current 

Where a bank has an accumulation of silver 
which it cannot get nd of to its own customers or 
to another bank, it may be taken to the Bank of 
England. 

In banks silver coins are generally stored in 
paper bags with the name of the bank and the 
branch where they are used printed thereon On 
each bag is also cleat ly punted £5, ^10, or £20, as 
the case may be, and the bags may be obtained 


with perforations so that the contents may be 
visible without the necessity of opening them. 
For sums of ^50 paper bags are sometimes used, 
but canvas bags are moie suitable Stocks of 
sixpences and threepenny' pieces are often kept m 
small envelopes or packets containing 10 s or *£] 
in each Paper bags containing silver aie usually 
of a different colour from the bags containing 
copper, to prevent mistakes in paying away (See- 
Coinage ) 

SIMAIU RA.---J lie bitter bark of the Simaruba 
amara, a tiopual tiee of the same family as the 
quassia (q v ) A drug is obtained from it which is 
useful as a tome. It resembles quassia, and is often 
used as a substitute for it 

SINGAPORE.— Singapore is an island about 
27 miles by 14 in extent, forming part of the 
Straits Settlements, and has an area of about 
2 UG scpiare miles, and a population of 30.4,000, of 
whom only about 4,000 aie whites The island is 
situated at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, fiom winch it is separated by a narrow 
strait about thrce-quai tcis of a mile in width. 

Int or porated with bingnpoic aie Lalnum Island 

(producing sago, beeswax, camphor, gulta-peie ha, 
lndunubbei, rattans, toi toiseshell, and bei lie-de- 
mci), Christmas Island (noted for phosphates), 
the Cot os-Kceling Islands, and some small adjacent 
islands 

Ihe island lies low, and has a hot, damp, 

and unhealthy t Innate , the tcmperatuie varies 
fiom 70° to 88 ° F, and the annual lamfall 
average's 85 in 'I lu* low-lying swampy land 

is dotted with a mfirber ot small lulls, one ot winch 
uses to the height of 519 ft Dense and impencti able 
junglis ottupy a large area, but in the Gearings 
gambler, pepper, and pineapples arc cultivated 
Vegetation is profuse, and man is forced to wage 
peipetual waifarc with the jungle Other agu- 
cultural pioducts include me, sugar, tapioca, and 
tropical fruits It is, however, as a commercial 
centre that Singapore is important, and it owes its 
importance as a receiving and distributing centre 
to its excellent situation. 

The town of Singapore (over 200,000), the 
capital of the Straits Settlements and the “ Coal- 
hole of the Fast,” possesses a magnificent 
harbour, which is absolutely fice Command- 
ing the important vvatciway of the Mahuca Strait, 
and having regular steam communication with 
Japan, China, the Malay Archipelago, Australia, 
India, Europe (by r the Suez Canal), and South 
Afuca and Europe (by the Sunda Strait and Cape 
route), Singapore has lisen to the position of a poit 
of the first rank Fifty regular steamship lines con- 
veige upon it from the west, east, and south , and 
as an entrepdt it is the chief in the Ear East Shqis 
drawing 3(3 ft of water can be accommodated in 
its harbour, and there are shipbuilding yards and 
facilities for lepaning ships Tin from the Malay 
Peninsula is largely smelted at Singapore Singa- 
pore is an important naval and military, as well as 
a coaling station The* trade of Singapore -passing, 
transit, and actual -amounts to many millions 
sterling There aie good roads m the island, and 
the usual means of transpoit about the count! v con- 
sist of jinrickshas, bullock carts, and pony' gharis 
From Singapore town a rail wav runs to Woodlands, 
opposite Johore, and a steam ferry connects w-ith 
the mainland The leading imports, of which a vast 
quantity is re-exported, aie tin (the most important), 
cotton goods, opium, rice, tea, coffee, tobacco. 
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hardware, gambler, pepper, gums, rattans, sago, 
tapnxa, cigars, copper, coal, petroleum, and spices 
The main exports of the island itself are spues, 
gambler, gums, tapioca, sago, lattans, and copia 
Mails aie despatched every 1 inlay via Italy 
The time of tiansit is about twenty-one (lavs 
For map, see Fast Indies 
SINUU: COST AC( 0l NTS. (See C< 'ST in (i ) 
SINOCF ENTRY IIOOK-KKhPINU. -lhe name 
usualh given to all methods of book-keeping whn h 
aie not earned to a sutfuunt finality to altord a 
complete double enti v, and so called fiom the fact 
that pioMsion is not made for the i. using of nominal 
ledger ae < oimN, or if piovision is made, adv antage 
is not taken of the same Heme, as the* items 
appear on one* side of the a< counts only, a balarn <* 
e annot be.' edit* ted A da\ book is usually kept for 
the sake of e on\ t*nn IK e, and the de*btois’ aeonmls 
laiseel bv posting theiefiom, but its total, if made, 
is not biought into account No purchases book 
is kept, tin* e t edit » it s’ a< counts being iaise*d by 
entering duel t to the le dge I fiom l ii \ ole e s J lie 
e ash book nu\ be pioMeled with b.mk and cash 
e olu mils, or with one < olumn onl\ , a me units ie cn e*e| 
fiom dibtois and paid to emlitois being posti'd 
to the' i e spe c 1 1 \ i' ai counts 'flu* discount i olumns 
aie usualh omitted, anci if piovnled are not of t « n 
totalled bulge i ae counts aie* often openeel foi 
the* pin pose' of keeping a refold of fixed assets 
On balancing, debtois, cic'ditois, fixed assets and 
cash and bank balances arc tluiefoic asc e i tamable* 
fi om the book -i. St oc k is value d in tin* usual wav, and 
so a statement of liabilities and assets (commonly 
know n as a state me nt of a I bin s) may be pi< pai e-d, 
the butane e of which is the < apital at date* SliouM 
it be desired to asc t'ltam the* profit or loss made, 
tins may be done* by taking the capital shown by 
the statement of allans, adding cliawings (lining 
the* period, and deducting the capital shown by the 
previous statement of affairs and amounts mtro- 
due ed during the penod lhe disadvantages of 
single entry book-keeping will h° apparent by a 
e onsidi'ration of the each antagesof double entry (q v ) 
SINK1M* FI NDS. Th the turn Sinking bund 
is uiphee 1 an amount which is annually set aside 
out . f ic vc nue ami invested with the* interest 
atari ’.g lo piovnle, at a futme date, for the 
ledemption of a loan or a sniis of debent ui es, oi 
tor recouping the gradual shnnkage in value hy 
* xh- 1 listing the known pmfit -be anng ic source's of 
a mine' oi sinulai unde i taking, the obje c t of e i eating 
and sustaining sue li a fund be ing to provide a given 
sum at a date when, foi mstame, debenture's have 
to be redeemed, or when a mine e e asc s to become 
profitable to lepay the capital taken up foi file 
purpose* of opei ating it 

It is impol tant to note* that in < nnti ast to se tting 
aside a icse'ive out of n venue, the establishment of 
a sinking fund demands also 1h.it, m addition to 
fmcbng a given amount fiom piofits, it becomes 
ncccssaiy actually to invest a sum of money in 
appropriate* see in itic*s whi< h e an be* depended imon 
to vie Id the late of mtc'rcst dete'rmine cl , in oTher 
words, the profits apju opriated foi the purpose 
must fmd matcnal shape in the foi m of < <ish It 
l*^ also essential to examine the yield on mvest- 
tn.'nts fiom par to year as they aie made, because 
if it is found that this yield is falling short of antici- 
pations, a coriesnonelmg increase in the* annual 
amount appropriated and invested must be made 
in Older to secuie the amount required at the 
stated time 


Calculation. There can be little doubt that a 
sinking fund is inm h more ft equcntly resoi ted to for 
tlie pm pose of ledccmmg a senes of debentures, or 
for the repayment of a loan by a ten potation, than 
fen any othet purpose, though in i asc s w licit* a 
business cn|o\s the advantage of a valuable lease- 
hold. it is frequently thought desiiable* to employ 
this means of piovulmg for the value paid loi the* 
lease, when it expires, latluu than adopt the 
alternative ol taking cult a policy of insurant e on 
the endowment principle I lie Sinking Fund I s the- 
pie fe i able* plan h. adopt, inasmuch as an endow 
mint poll* \ only otters a sunendei value foi the 
amounts against pienmims paid m the e*aiher 
stage's of the' contiaet, when a-, tlu investments 
math and the mtc'iest aeenied theieon ate*, oi 
should be, nwlisabh to the extent of the amount 
i C pie St ntetl ill the books ot the tome in at what 
ever stage* 111 the' pc'llod ov e'l which lilt' fund IS to 
opei ate ‘some insurance c otnpam<*s of undoubted 
lcpute oljc'i good teims loi such business; 
it will, consequently, he advisable to make 
luquiiies 1mm suitable companies ami coinpaie 
tile* advantages to be dt'iivecl fioin both plo 
posit ions One OI two well know ll i one e l n s il m lei - 
take the i c tin n ot the jm mi unis paid at any stage 
of t he ] i< 'In v 

lhe* met In id of computing the amount to be set 
a -nit* anmialk at compound inteiest to piovnle a 
eiven sum in a given numbet of veais < an be 
obtained liom any book of mteiesl tables, sue li an 
Inwoc ds’ , but if su< h a book is not ininn diately 
available the foimula hu ariiving at the amount 
to be tounel annually to piodme ^ 1 in a stated 
time at « (impound int i i c st is as follow s’ \\ hc*i ** / = - 
amount t<> bt i.iised, i - late <>1 inteiest, n 
mimbei ol vtais 


If it is eltsiied to know the annual me i< mint to 
amount to / 1 m IS years at d pe i cent , Ihis 
foi inula be e (lines -- 

I 

i ■ — ■ - - 0539 or ^ 05d9 pei annum. 

(I - 0d) 16 - I 

03 

The value* of / I being thus known, it me rely bee onus 
ncccssaiy to imiltqjy that value by t he ,# amoiint it 
is desiicd to raise , .issunnng the amount icqmred 
in IS yeais at 3 pe i edit is ^S0,000,«t lie* yearly 
instalments lupnied loi investment will be 
/50,0(M) x 0539 -- /2, 695, oi appioximate ly /2.700, 
xvlne h for piaetnal purposes would be the amount 
dee n le cl upon 

Treatment in Aecoiiots. Operations c ounce fed 
with the books of a< e’ount in connection with sue h 
matters aie somewhat out of the* usual loutme, 
and the uejuisite entiles needed to lecoid the 
1 1 ansae tioris fiom year to year demand the closest 
and most eaieful attention ihe fust step so far 
as the books are concerned will be the appiopna- 
tion c»f the annual increment from revenue, either 
from the revenue account itself, if so termed, the 
profit and loss aeeount, or the profit ;jnel loss 
(appropriation) account — most probably the latter. 
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'1 lus is made in the form of a journal entry, 

\ 1/ ■ — 

Journal 

£ s. d. I s d 

1’iclit <uiil Loss (Appio 

piiution) A/c l)r . . 2,700 0 0 

To Sinking Lund A /< 2,700 0 0 

foi amount appi oj>i lated 
as pet Ho, u d minute, No 
999, dated April 1st, 19. .. 

This will < n ate a liability to appear on the balance 
sin et below the debentures or loan it is d< sired to 
redeem l he cash book entiles will be — 

Cash Booh 

£ s d. i tti 

In lot* n si — Hy £ 2,700 1 % 

Hljriktowu Ixian 70 5 6 Itlanktown (>or- 

(less tax 44 14s M ) poration loan at 

par . a, 700 o o 

(Iim strd as covt r 
for Sinking Fund, 
minute No <)<)<) ) 

l he payment to credit ol < ash ao 01111 ! will be 
lepcated cat h year, plus the gtoss amount t.f 
interest iciuved at the end oi the year (in the 
above case, ^81) From these t ash book entries, 
investments (sinking fund) a- count will be debited 
as yeatly investments ai e made, whilst intoresi 
account is emitted with interest ieceived loom 
the interest .mount the \teld must be transient cl 
to sinking fund, and, in addition, income tax 
account must be debited thus — 

L * d - £ ? < l 

Intel est Amount 7(5 5 6 

Income lax .. .. 4 14 6 

To Sinking Fund . . 810 0 

From tins, the second year's amount to be invested 
will be the annual conti lbution (,£2,700) and the 
gross yield (/81), or £2,781, and so on from year 
to year till the close of the period , when, if the 
yield has been maintained, the fund will provide 
a slight amount in excess of that lecpured, which 
can be credited to profit and loss 

Effect of, in Balance Sheet. Three items in the 
bulan< o sheet will be concerned, in any si heme 
involving the operation of a sinking fund, whilst 
the operation is in progress and until the debt, 
which it is desired to extinguish, has disappeared 
When the fund is brought to fruition, two liabilities 
will figure 111 the statement of affans as against one 
as an asset ; thus, when the fund has accumulated — 

Balance Sheet. 

v £ j. d. r £ s . d. 

Pcbuiturrs .. 5 o.ooo o o Ky Investments 

Sinking Fund 30,000 0 0 against Sinking 

1 Fund .. .. 50,000 o o 

When the debentm es are to be redeemed, the invest- 
ments ate realised in order to pay out the debentm e 
holders, so vhat both the liability under the title of 
debentures and the assets represented by that 
investment disappear, but the liability "Sinking 
Fund ” reimuns The usual practice is to conceit 
this into a spec tal teserve, wlm h, indeed, it actually 
is Assuming the atians of the concern to have 
been well maintained and safeguarded, the position 
should be such a one as would leave the assets 
preponderating over liabilities to the extent of the 
amount represented by the reserve ; in any event, 
the object lor which the sinking fund was staitcd 
would have been achieved. 


SINKING FUND INSURANCE.— Where property 

is of a diminishing value, as, for example, where it 
consists of land held upon a lease, the lessee will 
sometimes take out a sinking fund policy by means 
of which he will become entitled to a capital sum 
of money when the lease is determined. In some 
companies, such a policy has, after it has been in 
existence for two years, a surrender value equal 
to the whole of the premiums paid after .the first 
year, accumulated at 3 per cent compound interest, 
less 7$ per cent. 

SISAL HEMP. — The strong, glossy fibre obtained 
from a species of agave (q v ) growing in Mexico. 
It is used for cordage, and is expoited chiefly from 
Yucatan to the United States. 

S1SS00 WOOD. — The hard, durable wood of an 
Indian tree of the rosewood family, the Dalbergta 
Sissoo Like rosewood (q v), it is used 111 furniture 
making 

SIXPENCE— A silver coin in value equal to 
onc-forticth pait of a pound. Its standard weight 
is 43 (33830 giams troy, and its standard fineness 
thirtv-seven fortieths The coin has been curient 
since 1551 . (Sec Coinage ) 

SIZE.— A sott of glue, variously composed of 
linseed oil, red lead, veiimlion, etc , mixed w r ith 
turpentine, and used by house* painters, papei- 
makers, gildeis, etc' 

SKEPPE, SKEPPER.— (See Foreign Weights 
and Measures — Denmark) 

SKI0NIS. — (Sec Foreign Weights and 

Measures— G u efc f ) 

SKIPPING, — llis is a Custom House teim 
which signifies the tiansfernng of goods from one 
p.ic kage to another for the purpose of ascertaining 
the* tare ( qv ) of the package 

SKUNK.— A carnivore of the weasel family, 
found in many parts of the United States, and 
valued for its fur, which is sometimes fraudulently 
sold as Alaska sable. A long-tailed variety is found 
111 Mexico 

SLAG. —The mixture of silic ates forming the 
refuse of smelting works, glass foundries, etc It 
was once considered useless, but is now emploved 
for a number of purposes varying with the natme 
of its otigtn 'lhe hugest quantity is obtained in 
the smelting of pig-iron Some of this is of a semi- 
transparent character, and is used foi building and 
paving blocks Other vanoties are employed for 
cement and as manure For the former pufpose, 
lime is a necessary constituent, and for the latter, 
phosphotic acid must be present to the extent of 
about 12 per cent Hy the action of steam, slag may 
be made into a fibious substance known as silicate 
cotton, which is a bad c undue tor of heat and sound, 
and is, therefore, useful for covering boilers, and 
filling up spaces between adjoining rooms 
SLANDER. — (See Defamation ) 

SLANDER OF PATENT. — (See Slander of 
Title ) 

SLANDER OF TITLE.— This is a tort {q v ) which 
enlists in a false statement impeaching the title 
of a person to any property, real or personal, 
either by word of mouth or by writing in outer, 
howevei, that an action may succeed the plaintiff 
must piove three things: (1) that the statement 
was made maliciously, or not in good faith , (2) 

that the plaintiff has suffered special damage by 
reason of the slandeious statement; and (3) that 
the statement made is false The term was once 
confined to statements made with reference to real 
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property, but it has been extended so as to cover 
trade libels or slanders. 

Slander of title, as above stated, applies to all 
kinds of property, e g , patents, copyrights, etc. 
And as far as patents are concerned, this has been 
specially recognised by section 36 of the Patents 
and Designs Act, 1907, which is as follows : " Where 
any person claiming to be the patentee of an 
invention, bv circulars, advertisements, or othei- 
wise, threatens any other person with any legal 
proceedings or liability in respect of any alleged 
infringement of the patent, any person aggrieved 
thcieby may bung an action against him, and may 
obtain an injunction against the contmuamc of 
such threats, and may recover such damage (if 
any) as he has sustained thereby, if the alleged 
infringement to which the threats t elated was 
not in fact an infringement of any legal rights of 
the person making such threats 

"Provided that this section shall not apply 
if the pci son making such threats with due dili- 
gence commences and piosecutes an action for 
infringement of Ins patent" 

SLATE. \ fine-giained, clay-like ro< k, which 
easily splits up into tlun sheds Thetc are slate 
mines m various pails of Central Kuiopc, and also 
in the 1’nited States and Canada, but the chief 
supplies ate obtained from Noith Wales Other 
slate-pi odueing centres in the British Isles are 
Cornwall, the Lake Distnct, and van mis plat es in 
Sot land and Ireland Slate is usually giey or dull 
blue m colour, but it may be green, pm pie, ot blat k, 
and a ted variety is found m Quebec Slate is both 
light anti durable, and is, therefore, gieatly in 
demand foi looting purposes Tables, cisterns, and 
certain so-called "blackboards" are made of the 
larger, thicker slabs, anti when these aie polished 
and enamelled, they are used for imitation marble 
mantelpieces and aichitec tural panels Slate pencils 
are made by pressure from moist slate powder, or 
are cut from soft slate and afterwards turned 
SLAUGHTER- HOUSE. — For a very long period, 
and foi a great many leasons, it has been necessary 
to plac e statutory restrictions upon the use of places 
f 'r slaughtering animals Onginally these rcstrie- 
ti 'i,s weie imposed with the object of putting 
du," ultics in the way of stealing horses and cattle. 
Stolen animals were frequently brought a long 
distain e from the owner’s stable or faun, taken to 
a knackers' yaicl or slaughter -house to be killed, 
and their < an asses were disposed of at the best 
puce obtainable But it frequently happened that, 
instead of the animals being killed, they were sold 
at a low pric e, the purchaser of an animal at a 
knacker's yard always expecting to pay very little 
more than the jirice obtainable for the dead body. 
It frequently happened, also, that unscrupulous 
keepeis of slaughter-houses, instead of killing the 
old, decrepit, and diseased animals, delivered to 
thtnn for that pm pose, allowed them to live on, in 
spite of then sullen mg and pain, and compelled 
them to work simply because it was easy to find a 
purchaser who would pay moie for the live animal 
than for the carcass. Accordingly, no person was 
allowed to keep any place or house for the purpose 
‘‘kiughtenng or killing an> horse, ox, sheep, nog, 
goat, or other cattle (not intended for butchcu's 
meat) without fust obtaining a licence, and the 
le ensee was bound to have his name up over his 
P’emises and keep proper books containing entries 
of all the cattle brought to be killed 

further, all horses and other cattle had to be 


killed within three days of coming to the licensed 
premises, and in the meantime they had to be pro- 
vided with proper food. If a person had a licence 
to slaughter horses, he could not at the same time 
hold a licence to deal in Ileuses. Licences to keep 
knackers' yaids are renewable cveTy year, and 
existing licences can be cancelled for breaches of 
the statutory regulations. (By a " knacker " is 
meant a slaughterer of animals not for human 
food ) 

Prior to the vear 1847 there weic no statutory 
regulations for the slaughter of animals foi human 
food In that \ ear power was given to license 
certain slaughter-houses and kna< kets' yards, and 
to prohibit the opening of any new slaughter-house 
without a licence* being previously obtained, arid 
all existing slaughterhouses weie required to b<* 
registered By-laws weir also mack; to ensure 
cleanliness and pi event eiuclty No slaughter- 
house mav be elected within 100 ft of a dwelling- 
house, and there must be fiee ventilation by clued 
communication with the* external air on two sides 
at least No part of the slaughterhouse may be 
below the gi ound-lc v el, the appioach to it may 
not be on an incline* of moie than one in fom , and 
may not be* through any dwelling house or shop 
It must be well paved and drained, and thoioughlv 
ventilated No water-closet, privy, or cesspool may 
be constructed within it. All animals must be 
killed in such a w,i) as to avoid unneressaiy suffer - 
ing As a rule, they must be* stunned or otherwise* 
rendeied uncons< ions before blood is cliawii, but an 
exception is made to this rule with regard to a 
painless method of killing animals intended tor the 
food of Jews, piovided the animal is killed accord- 
ing to the Jewish method of slaughtering by a 
slaughter! cr who is duly licensed by the Chief 
Rabbi The animals awaiting slaughter must be 
spared as far as possible from any contac t with the 
sights or smells of the slaughter-house 1 he waiting 
pens must be separated from the slaughter c liamber, 
which should be shut off by sliding doors The 
pitch of the floor in, and the drainage of, the 
slaughter-chamber should be away from and not 
in the direction of the waiting pens Care must be 
taken to prevent the floor from becoming shppeiy 
Cattle should be slaughtered sc reened oil from then 
fellows, and after they have been killed and bled 
they should be moved on and “dressed" in an 
adjoining room scieenecl off from the view of 
animals entering the slaughtei -chamber 

All places used for the slaughtering of cattle or 
foi the sale of hub her’s meat are liable to inspec tion 
by duly appointed inspectors, who may seize and 
condemn as unfit for human food anj* carcass oi 
part of a c an ass Tound ujjon the premises 

It is an offence punishable by fine to slaughter 
cattle for human food in any jilacc fliat is not a 
public or licensed or registered slaughter-house, but 
this prohibition does not apply to animals generally, 
but only to animals whose carcasses ; re intended to 
be sold foi human food 

It is an olfcncc to stait a new business as a 
knacker. Existing businesses may be continued 
subject to compliance with the statutory regula- 
tions, but the penalty foi establishing a new busi- 
ness is a fine not exceeding /50, and a similar fine 
is payable for every day during which it is carried 
on It is also an oifence, punishable with the same 
penalties, to establish without the sanction of the 
county council a new business as a slaughterer of 
cattle oi Ileuses • 
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SI<EEPIN<< PARTNER.— Tins is the member of 
the partnership firm who invests money in the 
business but takes no ,i< tive share in its manage- 
ment Su< h a paitnci is also called a "dormant 
partner *’ Although to a certain extent in the 
background, if the name of su< h a partner appears 
in the turn name, or if lie holds himself out as a 
partner, he is equally liable with eat h of the working 
or active partneis foi the debts of the firm to the 
whole exbnt of lus property (Sec Partnership) 

Jn a limited pai tnerslup, a limited partner is a 
sleeping partner (See Limited Partnership) 
SLIDING SCALE. — the principle of the sliding 
stale is one by which the rate of wages to be paid 
to a woikmnn is fixed according to the use or fall 
of the market value of the pioduet of his labour 
Roughly speaking^ it piovides foi an automatic 
rise and fall of wages according to the difference in 
prices An example will make this clear Suppose 
a workman, who is paid upon the sliding scale 
system, agrees to act ept 10s as a basis tor pro- 
ducing a certain quantity of any commodity so 
long as it fetches 30s. in the open market Ife is 
paid at the i.ite of 33 \ pei cent If the market 
price of the attic le in question uses to 37s fid , i e , 
25 per cent, the woikman's wages use 25 per 
cent also, and he is paid 12s fid instead of 10s 
If, on the othet hand, (he puce falls to 27s , i e , 
10 per cent , his wages aie i educed by 10 per cent., 
and he is paid 9s instead of 10s (See Kimdmka- 

I ION, SC 11 I- Ml-S <>T , \\ AliTS ) 

SLINGING . — This is a term used in shipping at 
various poits, to signify the cha* pe made for putting 
the chains, lopes, etc , louncl th<- goods as they he 
in craft alongside a ship, so that they are made 
ready for being hoisted on boatd l he chaige for 
slinging is genet ally boine by the shipper of the 
goods. 

SLIP. — The inlormal note or memorandum di awn 
up and passed between patties when a contract of 
maune insurance' is being entcied info 'Ihc teim 
" covering note " is also used in the same connec- 
tion. In order that the slip may have legal value 
as a piomise to giant a policy, it must be initialled 
Until this is done there is no contiact concluded, 
liven after the stamped policy has been issued, 
the slip may be valuable as evidence to show (1) 
that there was in fact a contract, and (2) what weie 
the terms of the same, in case any difficulty of 
consti notion anses (See Marine Insurance) 
SLIP HOOK-KEEPING. — This is the system of 
book-keeping wheiein the actual documents, oi cat- 
bon c ojties of same, <u e utilised as a posting medium, 
instead of posting from entiles made' in the ordinal y 
books of iW'c'ount The system has been in use 
for a considerable pound in banking concerns, 
where the pa\ing-in slip or docket is first dealt 
with by the cashier so lit as the impctson.il 
entry is concerned, and then handed to the ledgei 
clei k who makes the posting to the peisonal 
account 

The system particulaily adapts itself to posting 
up the sales and pun liases of a business In the 
former ease, the invoices arc made out in duplicate 
by the use of cat bon sheets, and the carbon copies 
given to the sales ledgei clerk, who posts the 
amounts to the respective ledger ac counts and folios 
the copies, which are then filed in any method 
which may be considered as affording most facility 
for reference, e g , alphabetically, or numerically, 
the references entered in the ledger being the 
numbers Of the slips The impersonal entry is made 


by periodically totalling the slips themselves, or 
it may be, in the case of a business having several 
departments, by simply entering the amount of 
each slip in its paiticular departmental column 
in a book ruled for the purpose, and totalling daily 
or weekly, summarising these for total to sales 
account Invoices lor purchases are dealt with 
in a similar manner, aftei being checked and passed 
by a lesponsiblc person, and these are arranged 
and numbered to suit, or, in some cases, each invou e 
is numbered as received 

It may hete be mentioned that loose leaf or 
perpetual ledgers, card ledgers, loose leaf work 
sheets, etc , which arc dealt with under separate 
headings, are all vaiiutions of the slip system 

Among the advantages wlm h the system possesses 
art' the greater facility of dealing with the w r ork 
consequent upon its being more capable of being 
divided amongst social , the minimisation of eiror, 
by icason of intei mediate entries being omitted, 
and the fact that the ledger accounts are posted 
fiom facsimile oi onginal documents 

The disadvantages may be briefly summed up 
by saying that extreme cate and method must be 
adopted to guard against either loss or substitution 
of the doc uments 

SLIPS. — Plat foi ms sloping towards the water, 
upon whic h ships may be built, overhauled, or 
repaired 

SMALL AGUICULTIJR \L HOLDINGS. — The 

legislation relating to the piovisnm of small agn- 
cultutal holdings by local authorities, and the mode 
of their acquisition by certain classes of small 
holdets, is contained m the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1908 (8 Edw 7 c 3fi) This Act 
consolidates Acts covciing the period fiom 1887 
relating to small holdings and allotments ; and 
the Act of 1908 also deals with both these dcsctip- 
tions of agricultural holdings The law as to 
allotments will be- louncl m the article under that 
title. In that aiticle it was also mentioned that 
ceit.un provisions of the Act common to both 
allotments and small holdings would be heated 
in the present aiticle. 

A small holding by the definition in the Act 
means an agile ultinal holding which exceeds one 
acre, and either does not exceed 50 acies, or, if 
exceeding 50 acres is, at the date of sale* or letting, 
of an annual Value foi the purposes of income tax 
not exceeding /50 (As to " Agric ult in al ” s< c 
titles Agriculture and Agricultural Holding? ) 

At the passing of the Act theic were ahead y 
Small Holdings Commissioncis, two or more, with 
the* nee essarv officials appointed by the Hoard of 
Agriculture and Eisheucs (see title*) Their duty 
is to inquire and lepoit, under the Poaid, as to 
the demand for small holdings m the counties, or 
what demand thcie might be if suitable land were 
available, and the extent to whn h it is reasonably 
pi actual to satisfv the demand lliey aie to 
confer with all such authorities or poisons as may 
be of assistance, and take all nccessaiy steps 
1 Provision by (’minty Councils oi Small Holdings. 
A County Council, which includes the Council of 
a County Borough, if of opinion that thcie is such 
a demand as justifies them in putting the Ac t in 
opctation, may pi ovule small holdings for person^ 
who desire to buy or lease and themselves cultivate 
the holdings But this does not mean that such 
persons must not do anything else than cultivate 
them 

Besides this discretionary power of providing 
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small holdings, a county council is compelled to 
provide them if required by a st heme under the Act 
which will he subsequently desmbed 

Any unim ll whether county, bomugh, district, 
or parish, mav make i epiesrntations to the Com- 
misjinneis .is to small holdings, and must supj>lv 
the Coinnussioneis with all reasonable infoimation 
and assistance J'li<- Commissionei s lepoit the 
result of their mqunies to the Boaid, and gi\e 
their opinions, and if they rrteivt* an\ infoimation 
as to a demand for small holdings they must 
communicate it to the count ils 

The Board must consult i any report anti repre- 
sentations of the Commissioners as icspeds any 
county If it det lilts a si heme should be made, it 
for wai ds the repoit with whatever inodilu ations 
oi obsei vations it thinks well to make to the county 
count ll, who must prepare a st lit me to gi\e ellet t 
to the lepoit, and w halt \ 1 1 modifa at ions have 
bt't'n suggested to met t the rrqmu uu nts of the 
Board 

If tin' i ounty toumil «kt lines oi fails Itn six 
months to pit pare a si heme atteptable t<> the 
Board, the Boaid mav duett tile ( ommissmni i s 
to do so 

111 *' minify tountil may without any lejioit 
prepare a st lit me 

I wo counties mn\ piepate a |oiiit st lienn 

Am st brine must be publislu d and ad\ti list'd 
as the Boaid duetts, and note e gum as to how 
objections may be suit to tin* Boaid 1 In l’oaid 
mav hold a public itujun \ in am” < ase, and must do 
so if the t ounty count ll objet t to t lie st heme, or any 
modification is made by the Bo.. id in a stheme of 
then own At the lmpniy the t ounty toumil, 
and other silt h persons as the j>eison litilding the 
lnqiniy may peimit, an* to be he aid 'I he Boaid 
consideis the lepoit of the ptison holding the 
iiujuiiy, and settles and tonfirms or annuls the 
st heme. 

1 he county count ll must then tarry the s< heme 
into ilteit within a time mentioned in tin stheme, 
or the Commissionei s may bt duet ted by order of 
the Boaid to do so Fin this purpose they have 
all Bit* ]>ow T ets of a t ounty tountil under the Act 
and 'he Boaid may remvet the expenst* as a debt 
due 1 > the (Town F.very ordei for a stheme 
is to be laid btfoit; Parliament as soon as possible 
aftei it is made 

If loss ic suits from any scheme, or is likely to 
usi)it, the Board may bear the loss oi any |»ait of 
it with the consent of the Treasury, and this by 
Tieasury minute is now a half 

2 Acquisition of land by (ounty Councils. For 
the purpose of treating small holdings a t minty 
count il has power to at ([line land by puu base or 
lease under agi cements, or compulsorily undei 
powcis in the At f whit h aie set out below’ 

But a tounty count il must not ar quite land 
ext ept at sm h a prn e or uni that its tost and 
all expenses incun cd about it tail be ret ouped 
out of the purchase money or the lents of holdings 
sold or leased to small holders '1 hey must fix 
the purchase money or the rent paid by the small 
holdeis so as to guard the council against loss 

The tounty tountil before selling or letting may 
aflapt the land as they tlunk fit by feni ing it, making 
mads, and drainage, and a water supply, if these 
operations are more economical when tamed out 
for the land as a whole Also, as part of the agree- 
ment of selling or letting a small holding, the council 
may erect buildings or adapt existing buildings 


such as are necessary for the holding, and which 
cannot be made by the purchaser or tenant. 

1 he cost is to be appoi tioned amongst thy sec eral 
holdings as the toumil think just , and they .ue to 
be offered for sale oi lease in accordant e with rules 
made undei the At t 

d Regulation, Management, and Terms of Small 
Holdings, lhe minify toumil may sell m let one 
’ oi nnue small holdings to be woiked mi a co-opera- 
ti\e system With the appioval of the Boaid the 
muiitv toumil mav let a holding oi holdings to 
any association fount d to tieate oi promote the 
creation of small holdings, if the division of 
piofits amongst its membeis is piolubited oi 
i t'sti u ted 

lhe inles to be made bv the tounty toumil 
i date to the mannei in wlmh holdings aie to be 
sold oi let, oi oil t ted foi sale or letting , to gnat ding 
against a holding bung aiquucd b\ a peistm unable 
to t nit i vat it piopcilv, and to setuung its piopei 
t iiltnatioii 1 best' mles must be t outu med by 
the Boaid 

lhe puu hast r of a holding must pay not less 
than one-lifth of the pint base money \n amount 
not moic than nnc-fomth of the pun base money 
mas, if the mum il think fit, be sit med by a pet- 
pt t ual lent i h.u ge 1 he 1 1 lit t li.u ge is 1 cdrrm.iblc* 
as undt i St 1 1 k »u 15 of the ( on \ t \ .i m mg and law 
of Pmpcitc \<t, 1SS1 (44 \ 45 Nut < -II) I hat 
is to say, the Boaid will cutifv as to the amount 
wlmli a holdei must pa\ to put an < ml to the 
tliaige, and he has to do so in the tenns of that 
set 1 1 < mi The it sidue may be set ured by a tliaige on 
the holding in tavoiu of the count d to be irpaitl 
eitliei (a) by half yeai ly instalments of pi im ipal wut ll 
sm h inteitst, and w'ltlnn such turn not ext ceding 
fifty y cats from the date of the sale as may be agi erd 
oil with the count il; or ( b ) if the pm t li.i.ei so rc- 
tpnrts, w’lth sm h intei est and within the same tei in, 
by a teimmable annuity payable by equal hall 
yeaily instalments. 

'lhe time of juymetit may be postponed by the 
count tl for not more than fix r \ eai s, in < onsid< i ation 
of expendit mi c* by the pim hast i which im leases 
the value of the holding, but on sm h ft mis as may 
pi event the mum il fiom int lining any loss 

Holdings pm chased by r the lioldeis aie subjet t 
to the following conditions for twenty yeais after 
sale, or so long as any puu base mom y lem.uns 
unjr.iid- — 

(a) Due payment of pint base money. 

(h) No subdivision, assignment oi letting without 
the < onsenl of the tounty toumil 

(i) Cultivation by ow’nei oi otcupiei and usei 

only for agncultuie * 

(J) Only one dwelling lioust* on a holding 
(r) Stub dwelling house to comply with samtaiy 
ret[iiii t merits % 

(/) No usti for sale of intoxuatmg hquois 
(g) No tut tion of dwelling house without consent 
of county council. • 

'lhe county council may relax condition (c/). 

Bieat h of any t ondition, if it tannot be remedied, 
is a tause empowering a sale by the county < oumil. 

On subdivision by intestat y or devise, the tounty 
toumil may requue the holding to be sold within 
twelve months after the decease of the holder to 
some one person , and in default the t oiinul may 
cause the holding to be sold 

lhe count il may, on g’ving notu e, itself purchase. 
In these two cases the pine is to be settled by r 
arbiti ation in case of disagreement. 8 
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A rule so made by the council may, under special 
circumstances to be recorded in their minutes, 
be fieed from all or any of the conditions imposed 
on the holdings 

Holdings on lease arc subject to similar conditions. 

When the holding becomes free from the restric- 
tive conditions, i e , afte r twenty years and payment 
of the pm chase money, the holdei can use the hold- 
ing foi other than agru ultuial purposes, whether 
it is m a town 01 not, or built or unbuilt upon He 
must, however, offei it for sale first to the county 
( oun< il , and secondly to the peison entitled to 
the land from winch the holding was oiiginally 
secured 1 he conditions on which the sale is to 
take pi. ice are the same as those laid down in 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 184.5, when 
the promoters of an undertaking, such asa railway, 
desire to j»art with superfluous lands acquired com- 
pulsorily and not a< tually required for the purposes 
of tlie undertaking 1 here is a similar powci for 
(anility councils to dispose of the land they have 
acquired, winch is superfluous, for the provision of 
small holdings 

I he county council cannot impose an annual 
chaige on the county fund of greater amount than 
t an be raised by a rate of a penny in the pound in 
any one year. If the charge at any time is equal, 
or nearly equal, to that amount, no further land 
is to be [mi chased for small holdings until the 
< haigc is decreased so as to admit of fuither purchase 
without exceeding the prescribed amount This 
amount includes the annual payments in respect 
of loans raised for the purposes of small holdings. 

A county council may delegate its powci s in 
regard to small holdings to the council of any borough 
or urban distuct in the county, subject to such 
conditions as may be agreed upon. 

Besides the creation of a class of small holders, 
as above described, a county council may advance 
money to the tenant of a small holding who has 
agreed with his landlord to buy it The advance 
is not to exceed four-fifths of the purchase money 
In all respects, except that the county council 
does not guaiantee the title of the purchaser, the 
sale is on the terms set out above 1 he council 
is to be satisfied that the title is good, the sale made 
in good faith, and the price reasonable 

Further, the Board, if it thinks there ought to 
be small holdings in a locality, may, to demonstrate 
their feasibility, exeic ise the powois confencd on 
county c ouncils (except the powers of ac qmnng land 
compulsonly and of borrowing); and the expenses 
arc to be defrayed out of the small holdings ac count 
which will be dealt with below 

MATTl' RS C OMMON TO SMALL HOLDINGS 
AND ALLOIMLN1S. 

1 Mode 1 of Acquisition .of Land. The purchase 
of land by councils by agreement is made nuclei 
the agreement clauses of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation A' t, 1845, and the Public Health Act, 
1875, s. 178 If compulsorily, under the Com- 
puKoty Clauses of tlu- Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, subject to the clirec tions and modifications of 
the Bo.ud 

For the compulsory hiring of land the council 
may submit to the Board an order to take land 
for not less than fourteen, and not more than 
thirty-five years 

In the cases both of jvnrchase and hiring, the 
order must be confirmed by the Board. 

Wheifc the council proposing to acquire land 


compulsorily is a parish council, the order is obtained 
through and carried out by the county council, 
but the land is conveyed to the pansh council 
which* pays the expenses. But the parish council 
may petition the Board directly if the county council 
does not act. 

No order can authorise the compulsory taking 
of land which is part of a park, garden, or pleasure 
ground, or which forms jiart of and is occupied with 
the home farm of a mansion house or which is other- 
wise required for the amenity or i onvenicnce of any 
dwelling-house, or which is woodland not wholly 
surrounded by or adjacent to land acquired by a 
council under the A< t, or which at that date is 
the property of any lot al authority, or which has been 
acquired by any corporation or company for a 
i ail way, dock, canal, water, or other public under- 
taking, or is the site of an am lent monument or 
other object of arch.rological interest. 

Regard is also to be had to the extent of land 
held or occupied in the locality by any owner or 
tenant, and to the convenience of other property 
held by him As far as practicable, an undue or 
inconvenient quantity of land should not be taken 
away fiom any one tenant. Other such considera- 
tions should be regarded , and, as far as practicable, 
the displacement of any considerable numbet of 
agru ultural labourers or others employed on or 
about the land is to be avoided. 

No holding of 50 acres or less in extent, nor any 
patt of such holding, is to be authoiiscd by an order 
under the Act to be atquued compulsorily for 
small holdings or allotments 

The county council may compensate a labourer 
who has been regularly employed on any land 
.uquired for small holdings, if its acquirement has 
caused lum loss of his employment, and there is 
no equally beneficial employment to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. 

The tenancy of land compulsotily hired may, 
at tlie expiration of the original tenancy, be renewed 
for not less than fourteen, and not more than 
thirty-five years Notice of not less than one year 
not mot e than two must be given to the landlord ; 
and in default of agreement as to rent, it will be 
settled by a valuer appointed by the Board, but 
otherwise on the terms of the oiigmal lease. 

2. Right ot Landlord to resume possession o! 
land. If any smh land is required by the landlord 
for building, mining, or other industrial purposes, 
or fot loads necessary therefor, tlie landlorcFiiiay 
usu me possession of the land if the Board is satis- 
fied He must give twelve months’ previous notice 
in writing ; and as to part taking there must be a 
determination of tent by a valuer 

Special legislation was carried out during the war 
and the holding of allotment holders was protected 
Boweis in excess of the ordinal y law vveie also 
placed in the hands of local authorities, but these 
aic of a tempoiarv nature only 

3 Tenants’ Rights to Compensation for improve- 
ments. Tenants have rights to compensation against 
a council for certain improvements mentioned m 
Part l of the Second Schedule to the Act as if under 
Sec 42 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, 
which applies to market gardening ; the consent of 
the landlord or notice to him not being required. 
(Sec Title ) 

On the determination of the tenantry of land hired 
by a council, and on quitting the land, the council 
is itself entitled to compensation under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1908, for any improvement 
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in Part I of the just mentioned Second Schedule, 
and for any improvement, in Part II of that Schedule, 
which was necessary, or property for adapting the 
land for small holdings or allotments, as if under 
Sec 42 of the Agricultural Holdings Act. (See 
Title ) 

Part I of the Second Schedule is as follows — 

(1) Planting of standard or other fnut tiers 
permanently set out 

(2) Planting of fiuit bushes peiinanently set out. 

(3) Planting of strawbeiry plants 

(4) Planting of asparagus, rhubarb, and othei 
vegetable crops which continue pioductive for two 
or moie years 

Part II of the Second Si liedule is as follows — 

(1) Erection, alteration or enlargement of 
buildings 

(2) Formation of silos 

(3) Laying down of peimanent pastuie 

(4) Making and planting osier-beds 

(5) M<iking of water meadows or wmks of 
lrrigat ion. 

(6) Making of garth ns 

(7) Making or improving loads oi budges 

(8) M.iking ot unpiov mg of watei i ouises, ponds, 
wells oi ri'-ei\ons, or of works foi the application 
of watei power, oi for su ] >pl > of watci foi agm ultuial 
or domestic puipoes 

(9) Making or iemov.il of peimanent sewers 

(10) Planting of hops 

(11) Planting of or (hauls or fiuit bushes. 

(12) Pioteiting voting fiuit tieis 

(13) Ret laiming of w r aste land 

(14) Warping oi waai mg of land 

(15) Embankments and sluices against floods 

(16) '1 he erei tion of wne woik in Iion-gaidens 

(17) Dunnage 

A tenant of any small holding or allotment may 
befote tile expiration of the tenancy, icinove any 
I nut and other trees and bushes planted oi at qnired 
by him, foi wlm h he h<is no claim for t ompensation, 
and may remove any tool-house, shed, gieenhouse, 
fowl-house oi pigsty built or atqmied by him for 
which he has no t hum for compensation 

‘i Encouragement of Co-operative Societies. A 
com 1 v < ouncil may promote the formation of 
and assist Co-operative Societies for the provision 
or piofitable working of small holdings and allot- 
ments, and under regulations make oi guarantee 
graz es or advances to them 

5 The Small Holdings and Allotment Committee 
of a Town Council. A small holdings and allotment 
committee must be formed by evt ry county council, 
either wholly or partly of members of the council ; 
but the members of the council must be a majority. 
All matters (except raising a rate or borrowing) 
must be referred to it, and the t ounul must lecene 
its report befoic exercising their powcis under the 
Act ; but the committee may delegate its powers 
tt) local sub-committees 

6. Arbitration and Valuation. All questions under 
the Act that are rcfeired to aibitiation are 
determined by a single arbitrator as under the 
Agricultural Holdings At t, 1908. (See Title) 

But where an order is made authonsing com- 
jiulsoiy acquisition of land by the Commissioners 
acting in default of a tounty council, the arbitrator 
or valuer is to be appointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice of England instead of by t lie Board. 

SMALL BANKRUPTCIES.— In order to protect 
a small estate from the burden which might be 
imposed upon it by the ordinary bankruptcy costs, 


and to simplify procedure, special provision is made 
for the administration of such estates Thus when 
a petition is presented by or against a debtor, and 
the court is satisfied that the pioperty of the 
debtor is not likely to exceed in value ^300 the 
couit may make an older that the estate be 
administered in a summary manner. If, after this 
older, the debtor is adjudged bankrupt, the official 
receiver becomes trustee in bankruptc y, unless the 
creditors othei wise icsolve. No < omnuttec of 
inspection is appointed; but the oiiiu.il receiver 
may, with the permission of the Boaid of Tia< e, 
do all things which may be done by the trustee 
with the permission of the committee. Having 
received notne of his appointment, the olliud 
receiver holds a peisonal interview with the debtor, 
in ordei to decide how the estate shall be adminis- 
tered The proceedings in a summary admmistia- 
tion are not advertised in a local paper unless the 
Board of Tiade so diret ts. If no pioposal foi a 
composition or scheme is lodged, or if the official 
receiver satisfies the court that the debtor has 
abstonded, or that he dors not intend to purpose a 
composition or scheme, or that, if any composi- 
tion or st heme pioposed is not leasonable oi calcu- 
lated to benefit the treditois, the court may forth- 
with adjudge the debtoi hankiupt If timing, oi 
at the end of, the public examination the court is 
of opinion that a composition or scheme ought not 
to be sanctioned by leason of the combat of the 
debtor, the court may forthwith adjudge the debtoi 
hankiupt All payments must, unless the? Board of 
'liade otherwise ordeis, be made info and out of 
the Bank of England, 'lhe first meet mg of 1 1 editors 
may be held on the day appointed foi the public 
examination or on any other day fixed by flit 1 
official receiver If a quorum is not picscnt, it is 
not netessaiy to adjourn the meeting On an 
application by the hankiupt for his (list barge, the 
certificate of the official retcivci must not include, 
not is notice to be sent to, treditois whose debts 
do not exceed (2 Further notice of meetings other 
than first meetings are only to be sent to treditois 
whoso debts or claims exceed the sum of /2 
Finally, the estate is to be realised with all reason- 
able dispatch, and where jirat tu able, distubutcd 
in a single dividend when realised In a small 
bankrupt y, a lease may be disclaimed without 
leave of the court where the bankrupt has not sub- 
let the demised premises or any j>art thereof, or 
cieated any charge or mortgage upon the lease. 
The costs or charges of any peison employed by 
the official receiver othei than a solicitor may be 
paid and allowed without taxation, where sue h 
costs or thaiges arc^ within the pi esc i ibet *sc ale ; but 
the Board of 'liade may tequire them to be taxed. 

SMALL DEBT COURTS. — I hese ai e courts which 
aie established in Scotland by virtue of several 
Acts of Parliament foi the recoveiy of debts of 
amounts up to /20 The presiding judge is the 
sheriff (qv), and he possesses all thfl jurisdiction 
of the onhnary sheriff court (qv ) lhe j >i oc codings 
art 4 of a summary character, i e , similar to those 
of a court of summary juusdiction (q v ) in England. 
Thcic is no right of appeal unless malice, oppression, 
or incompetency is alleged, or the court has no 
jurisdiction to try the case. If either party fails 
to appear at the healing and no valid ext, use is 
forthcoming for such non-appearance, judgment is 
ronounced against the absentee. The courts are 
eld at frequent intervals m the different dis- 
tricts of every shcri ffdom. The decree must be 
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pronounced not later than seven days after the 
hearing of tfie cause. 

SMALL DOTS.- -These are usually dealt with 
in books of ae < ount by opening a “ sundry debtois' 
a< count,” to win* h the items aie debited, and cash 
when re< ( i vc d, < i edited, in the usual manner If, 
howev et , t hi y are gi eat in miinhi i , a ledge 1 indexed 
( itliei e\a< llv alphabetic .illy or vowelly is of gicat 
sei v k e, .is sin li an ariangenient obviates the 
necessity of searching thiough a long list entered 
m c lnonologu al order 

SMALT. Glass « oloured by oxide of cobalt (q v ) 
and i educed to a vei y fine powdei It is used by 
jiajier stameis and m the* production of blue colours 
in poicelain, tiles, frescoes, glass, etc Artificial 
ultiamai me is used as a substitute for smalt 

SMA SULK. — A si ang term applied to any person 
who is gmltv of putting bad money into circulation. 
SMOKE, < CONSUMPTION OF. — The enoimous 

consumption of fuel in a manulactuiing eountiy 
like Great Ihitain has given use to a great nuisam e 
in ih<* shape of smoke, and within the last half 
c entury elforts have been made by legislation to 
compel manufacturers to reduce this nuisance to 
a minimum There is a special Act relating to this 
applicable to London, viz, the Public Health 
{London) Act, 1891 Under the provisions of this 
statute any fireplace or furnace used in London 
for manufacturing pin poses, and every steamer on 
the liver Thames which does not consume its own 
smoke, and eveiy chimney otliei than that of a 
pnvatc dwelling-house 1 sending out black smoke in 
such a cpiantity as to be a nuisance is declared a 
nuisance, and the 1 offender is liable 1 to varying 
penalties, /5 for the fust ollence, ^10 for the second 
offence, [20 on the third offenc e, and so on, the fine 
imposed being double the previous one for eveiy 
conviction molded. Outside London the statutes 
affecting this nuisance aie the Public Health 1 Act, 
1875, the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, and 
the Public Health (li eland) Act, 1878, which impose 
obligations similar to those of the London Act, 
and make the ollender liable to a fine of [5 and also 
to an oiclei compelling him to abate the* nuisance 
Hallways are specially legislated for, compelling a 
consumption of then own smoke, by the Railways 
Clauses Ad, 1845 

SMITHS LlN(i. —Smuggling is the clandestine 
introduction of piohibitcd goods, or the illicit 
mtioducticm of good 1 ? by the evasion of the legal 
duties Kxc essive duties present an overwhelming 
temptation to men to evade them. Legislation on 
the subject in England has been very active fiom 
the fourteenth centuty downwaids The giadual 
reduction *bf duties has brought^ the offence in the 
United Kingdom into comparative insignificance, 
and it is ( iiow almost confined to tobacco and 
sacchanno Most of the existing legislation on the 
subject of smuggling is contained in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1876 Signalling in the night- 
time oi vvithm 6 miles of the coast to aid smuggling 
is a misdemeanour Vessels engaged in smuggling 
are liable to toitciture, and their owners and masters 
to a penalty not exceeding /500. Assembling to the 
number of thiee or more to run, or assist in running, 
prohibited, restricted, or uncustomed goods, entails 
a penalty of £100; and procuring such assembly 
entails imprisonment foi twelve months , and if 
persons are lound aimed oi disguised for the pur- 
pose of running sue h goods, or are found armed and 
disguised with uncustomed, restricted, or pro- 
hibited goods within 5 miles of the coast or a tidal 


river, they are liable to two years’ imprisonment. 
Smuggled and prohibited goods are liable to for- 
feiture. Officers of customs have a right of search 
of vessels and pm sons Fraudulent evasion or 
attempted evasion of customs duties lendcis the 
offender liable to forfeit either treble the value of 
the goods or /100 at the election of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs Shooting at officers in the At my, 
Navy, or Coastguard, or officers of customs or 
excise*, while on preventive duty is a felony. 
Rescue of goods and assault of revenue officers 
entails a penalty not exceeding £100 The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 , makes any seaman or appren- 
tice, after convn tion for smuggling, whereby loss 
or damage is < aused to the master or owner of a 
ship, liable to jkiv to such master oi owner such a 
sum as is sutln lent to reimburse the master or 
ownei foi such loss oi damage 1 , and the whole or 
a proportional part of his wages may be retained in 
satislac t urn of this liability 

SNUFF. A powdered prepaiation of tobacco. 
I here aie small imports from Fiance and Brazil, 
but the 1 demand is chiefly supplied by the home- 
made 1 aitnle The powder is pieparecl by giinding 
the chopjied heaves and stalks of tobacco in which 
<i certain amount of fermentation has been set up 
by watmth and moistuie. 

SOAP. — Soajis aie classified as hard or soft 
Both have a basis of fats or oils, but these are 
compounded with soda to foim haul soap, and 
with potash to obtain the soft variety Hard 
soaps are blither divided into household, manu- 
facture! s’, and toilet soap The fats used are, on 
the whole, of a ‘more solid nature than those 
employed for soft soap. They include animal and 
vegetable fats of various sorts, e g , tallow, lard, 
coc oanut oil, palm oil, and cutner's grease Among 
the oils used in the manufacture of soft soap arc 
those derived from linseed, cotton-seed, hemji-sced, 
olive, poppy, etc , and various fish oils, such as 
whale oil and cod oil. The oils or fats ai c boiled in 
pans, and a solution of caustic soda or potash 
(according to the soap required) is added. The 
boiling is continued, the fatty substance and the 
solution (known as “ lye ”) being alternately added 
until the mixture becomes heavy and transparent 
The soap is sepaiated from the lye by the addition 
of salt, which by rendering the soap insoluble 
cause's it to rise to the surface The salted liquid 
n then drawn olf, and the soap, after undergoing 
bnthcr treatment, is cast into moulds The later 
processes vary somewhat in the case of soft soap, 
which, when finished, is poured into casks Tn the 
manufacture of toilet soaps, various colouiing 
matteis £tnd pei fumes die added, and the processes 
are often mtiuate The common varieties are much 
adulterated by the addition of mineral salts, syrup 
of sugar, etc , which imjirove their ajipeaiance, 
but arc in many cases lnjutious to the skin. 
SOAPSTONE. — (See Sri'ArirK ) 

SOAP WORT. I he 5,1/. nnami ojfuiuuhs, a hardy 
plant of Asia Mmoi, so-called because its leaves, 
owing to tlu 1 pieseiue of saponin, produce 1 a lather 
in water like that of soap The liquid is used tor 
cleansing silk and wool, to which it imparts a 
beautiful lustre The plant \ieUls a gum and a 
icslll 

SOCIALISM. “We are all Socialists now,” 
declared a great statesman manv wars ago , and 
if he 1 meant that men ot all paities nowadays are 
Kec'iilv anxious to impiove social conditions, and 
recognise more 1 fully that men cannot divest 
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themselves of all responsibility for their fellows, his 
remark is perfectly true If we rank as Socialists 
every man with any feeling of philanthropy 01 any 
enthusiasm for the betteum-nt of the lot of the 
toiling masses of the land, the number will be 
laipe indeed Socialism, say its advocates, is 
silently permeating all s» hooks of thought, and, 
even while we invcbgh against its advent, it is 
already upon us At an ever-at < derating rate, on 
the platiorm, m Parliament, and m the Pi ess, 
matters aflectmg the general well-being of the 
community obtain precedence of all otheis Indi- 
vidual responsibility is constantly being diminished, 
collective i esponsjbilit y is constantly l>eing aug- 
iii c nt< d Separated limn what is nu re dec la mat ion 
and ihetoin a-, appropriate t>> the lempci.uue 
ic tot m< r 01 to the vc getanan a*- to the Soualist , the 

c s ciic'e of So t l.ilism is 

(1) lhe collective* administration of all lent and 
interest, so that to the individual acciues only the 
reward of Ins labour of hand or bi.im, and this 
rewar d is nssessc d and made ettec tiv e bv c c i trie ates 
showing the amount of labour rcmdeiecl, which 
certificates on presentation at the Cover iinient 
warehouse will release goods produced by an 
equivalent amount of labour 'lhe distinction 
between wages and piofits and i rut would dis- 
appear, for all would be* salaried officials of the 
Stale 

(2) The control by the State of all instruments 
of pioduction and distiibution willun the com- 
munity The collective aiithonty of the State is 
to be substituted for the* action of c apitalist- 
cmployers Socialism would imj, >se on an alieady 
ovc'i weighted Covernmenl duties which need, not 
alone pei fee t wisdom and absolute omniscience, 
but also the most unquestioning obedience, active 
and passive, on the part of those who compose the 
State* Wc may leave on one side the eloquence 
spent on the h c ognition of fraternity, and the 
utnvcisal obligation of petsonal servn e for the 
common good, for these aie equally consistent 
with the capitalist system, and probably quite as 
likely to lie found therein 

Soc lalism cl. tuns to pi omote the good of the* whole 
as exposed to that of pnvileged individuals oi 
classc ami it st*c*ks to do so, not by tefoinung the 1 
pic'sent svstem, but by a complete change of 
system In the ideal socialistic state, sympathy, 
communism of feeling, will be so stiong, that each 
man * a ill do Ins best independent of rewaid “ In- 
equality of aptitude will lesult in inequality of 
duties, but not of lights " Just as the able* bodied 
vvoik for the needs of the whole family, so in the 
communistic svstem the same leward will be given 
to skilled and unskilled, to nidustt nms and idle, 
to the genius who adds enormously to public 
wealth, and to the fool who does nothing but 
squander it An hnui's painting by Raphael and 
an hour's painting by a sign-boat d pamtei will be 
paid at the same late , a song by Caruso and one 
by the latest aspirant to vocal honoms will com- 
mand the same recompense. I ; oi each man has 
done according to Ins capacity, and must leccivu 
according to Ins needs Time will be no money 
whereby to hide extortion, no competition with its 
attendant waste, no pauperism— for all will be 
State officials with a salary dining working years 
and a pension afterwaids, no debt — fut the State 
will advance giatmtously what is lequircd Indi- 
vidual ambitions will be no mote, for the good of 
all will be the dominating motive. Each member. 


like a soldier in the Army, will perform his allotted 
task, so that by the exertion of onlv a small fraction 
of the piesent amount of labour all will In o together 
in comhut, contentment, and peace 

'lhe obstacle to the legalisation of tins \nadia 
is the fact that, even in a socialistic state, men 
mu ->t be leal and clothed and sheltcnd 1 liat 
is, the annual pioduction must cope with the 
annual consumption The coin and cattle 
which feed the millions, the clothes that cover 
them, even (he* houses they inhabit, lire not 
products of a i emote past, but of immediately pie- 
ceding \eais, and the gieat dining powei in the 
pioduction of the woild is the mteiest the weaker 
has in imposing his own oi Ins fannlv ’s iinum- 
stames It along with pin ate pi opei t\ wemnove 
the hopes and leais that educe and stimulate 
ambition, eneigy, enteipnse, tin lit, and self-sac n- 
hc e, pioduction cannot but Hag and tail Public 
spmt, the idea of doing one’s best foi the com- 
munity, would to oi dimity nun be a quite inade- 
quate substitute fot lhe motives connected with 
pi iv ate pi opei ty, which now give at tunes an even 
nioibul desne to laboui and save Pioduction is, 
indeed, never far m excess of consumption; and 
if anything occiuied by wlmh pioduction weie 
slackened, there* must inevitably be* a slim t age in 
the supply of food oi clothing or shelter. 1 Ik* dis- 
tiibution of a few veiy huge income's among the 
masses would tempoiauly go a little* way towaids 
meeting the deficiency, but, it laboui is much 
lessened, no possible icdisti ibutiou can ptevuit a 
dearth fioni becoming manifest. 

And the* ceitainty of a gicatly au eleiated giovvth 
of population must be laced Piudcme, foiesight, 
the* keen sense of lesponsibility, the desne to main- 
tain a high stancl.nd of comfoit, all act stiongly to 
retaicl mamage and clnninish butlis; but such 
feelings would be absent fioni the socialist state 
whei e subsistence was assuied.and individual respon- 
sibility was superseded by national lesponsibility 
In the most favourable case thine would be a 
difficulty about the allocation of the moie desir- 
able tilings — those of vvluc h the supply did not 
leach the* demand, such as the* best sites foi dwell- 
ings and the pleasantest pait of the country to 
live in This dilfnultv would Ik* intensified as the 
number of claimants me leased, and would extend 
to mote and more things, till ultimately llieie 
would be a difficulty in deciding to whom the 
barest necessities were to be* distributed It is a 
large* assumption that the* limited capacity of man 
could manage t he complicated maehineiy necessi- 
tated by a socialistic sc h<*nie — c xe ept, indeed, by 
Anarchism, which would abolish (.ovedinfcnt alto- 
getliei and ictuin fo the* “state of natural inno 
cency,’’ as it genially calls lhe cla\s % when tin.* 
strong hand i tiled, win a might was light and 
justice lay with the* most powei fill Hut even 
taking it for gi anted that the* whole < nun 1 1 y could 
be* oig, limed as a vast c o operative •soc lety, in 
which all wo] keel according to then capacity and 
received according to thur needs, the -ormhstic 
would jnove a disastious failure, owing to 
the inability of Naluic to < ojjo with the* multiplied 
calls upon lici . The peculation question is, as in 
most social questions, at the base. Kithei the pro- 
pagation of the sj)c*c ies must be as stre tly and 
sternly regulated as the* operations of industry, or 
population would surpass subsistence If society 
nuclei take's to provide a comfortable existence for 
all who aie born, it must, to fulfil the obligation, 
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decide how many shall be born. The interference 
of the State, th.it is, must extend far beyond 
working hours, and reach to the controlling of all 
the actions of all individuals within it. 

The absenc e of taxation is often held out as a 
blessing promised under the socialistic state , and 
it is perfectly true that no man would be asked 
for compulsory contributions, since the State allows 
him only a portion of what remains after the public 
services have been supported, Now, even when its 
proceeds are disseminated among the contributors, 
excessive taxation is an evil It slackens the sptings 
of industry , a man will not work very vigorously 
when, of the product of his labour, he himself 
receives but an infinitesimal portion. In the actual 
socialistic state, as it has been well said, a man’s 
earnings are absorbed in his poor rate, and he 
rec eives a small amount of outdoor relief in lieu of 
wages The bulk is devoted to payments for things 
in which he is only remotely interested , and 
if most people were incessantly striving to evade 
their fair share of work, the produce would fall so 
far short of what it now is, that all would be worse 
off Not only would the rich be dcpiivcd of 
inordinate gams, but the poor, too, would suffer. 
The object so greatly desired by some, of lessening 
the inequalities of wealth, would be achieved by 
lowering, not alone the summits, but the whole 
range of wealth , and even if adherence to a pre- 
scribed standard of duty were achieved, there 
would be no motives to exceed this minimum 
standard The worker in the socialistic state 
could pci haps be forced to perform a minimum 
task, but since the only result of extia exertion 
would be a trifling addition to what is shared out 
among the mass, the love of case would preponder- 
ate. For there is nothing stirring and stimulating 
to faculties and feelings in the common operations 
of industiy; and although vigorous work -is for 
some time more pleasant than idleness, the pleasure 
does not persist beyond a very small number of 
houts "In the long inn, little more work would 
be performed by any than could be exacted from 
all : the limit to all irksome labour would be the 
amount which the majority would consent to have 
made compulsory on themselves", and the 
majority would not be very exacting Subsistence 
being apparently assuied, all checks to a rapid 
multiplication of population would cease to operate 
The surplus, after all were fed and clothed, would 
ceitainly diminish, till all weie at the same dead 
levd— -on the verge of starvation Further increase 
would then be prevented by the impossibility of 
finding food for all, and the whole community 
would approximate to a pack of Austtahan 
aborigines, whose whole time is taken up by the 
satisfying of animal necessities 

The term " Socialism " is one of the vaguest in 
polities ; and we need note only the hearty 
onslaughts of professing Socialists on one another 
to lealise .that little agreement as to aims and 
methods subsists among them They agree in 
Ascribing to the present system defects and dis- 
orders — and here the Individualist agrees with 
them — which can only be cured by changing the 
system completely, and here the Individualist 
would point out that reform is both more feasible 
and mote effective than revolution They all profess 
to see the cause's of these disorders in the concentra- 
tion of capital in the hands of a few men, who are 
thereby enabled to exploit the mass of their fellows. 
But in regard to private property, the Communists 


alone would have it entirely forbidden ; the Col- 
lectivists would restrict private property to con- 
sumption-goods ; the Land Nationalises would 
forbid private property in real estate, land and 
houses. There are State Socialists, who would 
greatly increase the powers of the general Govern- 
ment ; Municipal Traders, who call on the local 
authorities to encroach more and more on the 
domains of private industry ; there are the 
" Scientific ” Socialists, whose gospel is Karl Marx’s 
Capital, and who teach that the present capitalistic 
era is merely a " historical category " destined to 
disappeai before a newer and juster system ; and 
many large-hearted and devout men call themselves 
Christian Socialists 

There is the same divergence of opinions as to 
the means of effecting the social revolution. The 
" silent permeation of society ’’ advocated by the 
milder Fabian is replaced by the more heroic 
method of physical force in the writings of more 
violent missionaries The Socialists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century appealed to the 
union of classes , the motto of those of to-day 
is the conflict of classes (la lutte dcs classes). And 
the extension of co-operation and of jirofit-sharing 
undertakings is eagerly applauded by some 
Socialists, while others denounc e them as a jialtering 
with the enemy and a tampering with the pure 
doctrine of Socialism 

Of the many subdivisions of opinion c hissed under 
the accommodating and comprehensive name of 
Socialism, two are examined in some detail : that 
of the Collectivist and that of the Communist. 
(Sec under those J 1 ties ) A separate article, too, is 
devotc’d to the antithesis of Socialism, that is, to 
Individualism But it must be premised that the 
more wary advocates are reluc taut to depart from 
their easy rdle of critic and adopt the haul part 
of creator The onslaught on capitalism, and the 
reviling of its shortcomings, is the present stage of 
the agitation It will be time enough to formulate 
definite schemes when the new birth is at hand. 
Moreover, say the " Sc lentifie Socialists," the details 
arc arranging themselves Everywhere we see the 
concentration of the c onti oiling power over industry 
into fewer and fewer hands , and when this process 
has i cached its logical consummation, the State will 
simply have) to step into the room of the single 
giand monopolist Ihc expropriators will be expro- 
priated , the millions of the proletariat will assume 
their rightful place as the rulers over th few 
millionaires 1 he expropriation — or confiscation — 
would take place either without indemnity, or with 
a grant of subsrstciu e for a tei m of years 1 he fact 
that, though industry may be concentrated, the 
ownership of the capital may be widely dissemi- 
nated, oilers no obstacle. " There can be no diffi- 
culty in dealing with anything that is constituted 
in the foim of a society It is onlv necessary to 
destroy the title-deeds, shares, or obligations, 
ti eating these dirty documents as waste paper. 
'1 he collective appi opriation of capital will thus be 
at once realised, without any disturbance in the 
mode of production " The method is certainly 
simple enough Whether it would bring more evil 
than good in its tram is a different and more 
difficult question 

Ileic we must examine an argument used against 
Socialism which is not the least tenable. The 
investment of capital under the present system is 
most economical, since the capitalist who invests 
unwisely is quickly eliminated from the ranks of 
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the controllers of labour, and can no longer waste 
public wealth , but, sav the opponents of Socialism, 
there would under it be no self-acting check on 
foolish investment : losses m one dnection would 
be made up from other soutces at the disposal of 
the State This would be perfeeth true if the State 
\vci*e an oigamsation foi making profit rather than 
an oigamsation for promoting the highest good of 
its subjects For there aie mans directions in which 
labour and capital may be applied with benefit to 
the community, though without profit to the pro- 
motets lhe construction of a lighthouse is a 
legitimate object of oxpenclilm e, and is a benefit 
not alone to the ships that escape wrecking b) its 
means, but to the c omnium! v whose trade is 
theiebv facilitated Yet it is not practicable 
to collect fiom those who arc benefited to the 
amount of the benefit confciied , and as a pioht- 
making concern the lighthouse* must rank as a 
failure So with the building of a load It might 
be feasible to collect fiorn the actual users a toll foi 
its use , but how- shall we estimate the benefit 
conferred on tlu* shopkeepers whose goods are made 
aru ssible to moi e c iistomei s, on the* landlords whose 
land is made moie valuable, and c*u the hniise- 
owneis whose* houses command mote icnt ? What 
one might c all the " final utility " c an be nssc ss< d in 
money pi k e , the “ total utility " will be* immense ly 
gi eater 

SOCIETY. — A combination ol a number ot 
individuals foi the pui pose of canning on some 
spec i f ie undc'i taking, business or other. If the 
society is a joint -stock company, a building society, 
a f i loudly society, oi something similar which can 
be register'd so as to become a ic cognised legal 
entity, no clilfu nl tic s n< ed arise as to fixing liability 
m dealing with it Fait if, on the other hand, it 
is an mum mi poiated body, it is neerssaiy to 
ascertain with < \a< titucle who is to be held lespon- 
sible foi debts inclined, etc , otherwise a person 
dealing with it might be eventually without any 
remedy 

SODA ASH.— Anhydrous carbonate ol sodium 
It is a white, opaejue, soluble solid, prepared m a 
variety of wavs from common salt 'I he* two best 
kno -n pi oc esses aie the Leblanc oi "black-ash" 
pioci ,>■ and the Sulvay or " ammonia soda " pro- 
c ess 1 he* Solvay method has hugely superseded the 
1-eblam piocess which was introduced in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, but is now likely 
to Ip itself superseded by more direct elect! olytic 
metnods I lunch eels of thousands of tons of soda 
ash are made annually for use in soap-making, glass 
rnanufactme, and for the bleaching of textiles 
Soda ash is, therefoie, one of the must valuable of 
chemical products, and its preparation is an 
imi)oi tant Jtritish lndiisti) 

SODA, 1HCAU DONATE OF.— A powder prepared 
by the passage of a current of < arbonic acid gas ovei 
soda cpstals It is much used as baking powder, 
and is also valuable medicinally for counteracting 
acidity. It is one of the ingredients of Senllit/ 
powders, and is used in the prepaiation of 
effervescing dunks 

SODA, CAUSTIC.— A white, fibrous solid, gene-r- 
ally prepaied by boiling lime and sodium carbonate 
together with water, and evaporating It is much 
used in the in, mu fact me of soap, paper, glass, and 
as a caustic alkali. It is the* liydi oxide of sodium, 
and its chemical symbol is NaOII. 

SODA CRYSTALS. — dhc laige, white, translucent 
crystals geneially known as washing soda. The 
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substance is obtained by dissolving soda ash in 
water, boiling the solution, and allowing it to cool. 
SODA WATER. — (See Aekatfd Wati-rs ) 
SODIUM. —A soft, silvery-white, metallic ele- 
ment It is the most widely distiihuted of all 
alkali metals, but is never found native It occurs 
in many coinj ounds, especially in common salt 
(q v ) oi sodium chlonde, caustic soda (q v ), etc., 
and is piesent in all animals and many minerals. 
It is generally prepaied fiom the hydroxide 

SODIUM, CHLORIDE OF. -(See Salt ) 

SODIIM, NITRITE OF.— (See Salim* run.) 
SODIUM, SULPHATE OF. (See Glauber’s 
Salt ) 

SOFT HOODS. — The name given to goods that 
ate manufac tmed of w r ool or cotton, oi of both 
File turn appeals to have been liitioduced into 
this countrv tioru Ameuca. 

SOFT MONEY. — Hank notes aie sometimes 
known by this name, in conti adistmction to coins, 
or " hai cl cash " 

SOL.- (See Fokfic.n Moneys — Peru) 

SOLA.- 'Hus word is the feminine form of the 
Latin solu s, "single, solitary ” It is a tciin used 
in connection with lulls of <*xc hange— the phrase 
" sola bills ” is also met with--* to signify that 
then* is but one bill in existence, as distinguished 
fiom a bill which is drawn in a set. (See Fokhgn 
H ill. ) '1 he* woids " sola bill " aie sometimes used 

m the body of the bill, e g , in u bill drawn by a 
bianch of the Hank ot Fngland on London, the 
woids may be " Ten da^s attei date pay this sola 
bill of exchange," etc*. 

SOLDER. — A fusible alloy, used for joining 
metals Plumbiis’ solder consists of tin ancl lone j, 
together with some llux. suc^i as ehlomle of /m< , 
lesin, e>r boiax. Other solelcis aie eeimpo.se*e| of 
copper and zinc, in piopoition vatying aecoiding 
to the at tide for which they aie mpuied. Jewelleis 
use an alloy of copper, silve*r, and zinc foi stiong 
ai tick's, but for gold jewellery a lurid solder, con- 
sisting of 50 pc'i cent of gold, together with copper, 
silver, and /me , is emphned 

SOLD NOTE. — (See Contract Notts) 

SOLE. — A much pn/e-d lint fish, common round 
the shous of Great Hubim, .end supplied in large 
quantities to the English mmkets It is found as 
lar south as the Meditci ran can 
SOLEMN FORM.— (See Fkohatf ) 

SOLICITOR, -hoi all pt actual purposes the 
legal piolession in England and 1 1 eland is divided 
into two classes, batristeis and solicitors ; .and 
although tlu* names aie di here lit in Scotland, yet 
theieisasimil.it eliv ision in that pail ot the United 
Kingdom, the* Scotch advocate* conesponding to 
the English or Irish barrister, and lhe English or 
lush solicitor being l epla< ed by the Scotch law 
agent, wlm.h te*i ill includes wntei to the signet, 
solicitor to the* supicme corn!, piounatoi m the 
slu-ri II c cun t , ancl eve i y pc i sou < n title d to pi actise 
as an age nt in a court of law in S< otlancl. 

lhe* umaimng poition of this aiffcle will be 
devoted moie csjKcially to tlu* position of the 
English solicitor, lhe banistei having been dealt 
with nuclei a sepaiafe title A soli. 1 1 oi is a prison 
who is duly admitted to lhe* King's courts by the 
Music i of the Rolls l util the passing of the 
statute* of HOP, soheitois, like b.llfisteis, had to 
be* male pc isons Now the two bi.mclus of the* 
legal pTojc s-uuns aie equally open to members ot 
eithei sc v ftumeilv flu tc i rn "solicitor’' was 
applie <1 to those* mem b.< rs of w hat is olte n spoken of 
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asdic “ low ci liramli ” ot the legal profession who 
practised in the Ch.imrrv touits. whilst tlic name 
•■attnincv” wa» that appluable to those who 
j>ia< tised in the ( oinmon Law lomts Since the 
Judicatuie A<t. 1873, the designation " Soluitor of 
the Snpreim ( oiirt " has lx en givi n to all attorneys, 
solicitors, and pro< tors 

A solmtoi is an ollicer of the Supreme Court 
As su< h lie has j)ia< tically a monopoly of the light 
to act as an ag< nt foi litigants, i e , to prosecute or 
to defend actions: on 1>< half of parties (lo avoid 
repetition and to save space tin- solicitor will lie 
referred to tliioughout this article as a person of the 
masculine gendei) He has also a monopoly in 
conveyancing business, i f , in investigating titles, 
drawing deeds in connection with property, etc , 
for although any person may, if he (booses, draw 
up deeds ot conveyance, etc , for himself, the woik 
cannot be deputed to any person other than a 
solicitor To a solicitor the general public go in 
the first instance when there is any necessity for 
legal assistance And finally, in some cases, such 
as the attestation of absolute lulls of sale [q v ), no 
pet son except a solicitor is entitled to act For 
any infringement of the monopoly of a solicitor, 
severe penalties are liable to be imposed on the 
initiative of the' Law Society, which is now the 
name of the body which was formerly known as the 
Inc oipnrated Law Society, and which is the body 
icgulatmg the duties of solicitors 

A person who wishes to become a solicitor must 
servo an appienticeship 01 clerkship tinder ai ti< les, 
which is known as set vice under ai tides. Dining 
tins peiiod the piospcdive solicitor is called an 
"articled cleik," though in Ireland the name 
" articled appi entice " is the name applied to him 
The pei lod of sot vice, in the case ot an ordinary 
pci son, is five >eais, though, as will be pointed out 
later, tins period may be t educed in cei tain instances. 
The only prisons who are exempt fiom saving 
articles altogether ate banisters of tive ycais’ 
standing and ceitam colonial soliutois lint if a 
barrister washes to become a solic itor, he must first 
of all be disbaned, i e , get lus name removed fiom 
the list of hamsters, and pass the final examination 
of the Law Society Iho soiviou under articles 
must always be with a pioperly qualified solicitor 

Before entering upon articles of clerkship a 
preliminary examination must be passed, unless 
the candidate is exempt by icason of having passed 
some other examination which is accepted as an 
equivalent. The list of these exemption examina- 
tions can be obtained from the offices of the Law 
Society, Chancery Lane, W C Ihey .ire likely to 
be revised in the neat future Vety rarely, and 
then through an application made to the Loid Chief 
Justice or the Mastei of the Rolls, a candidate for 
articled eleikship may be altogether excused the 
preliminary examination When the preliminary 
has been got ove t, the conti act ot si i vice is entered 
into. The ai tales must be m waiting, and as it 
frequently ^happens that the piospcctive solicitor 
is an infant at the time he begins lus professional 
studies, Ins pa lent oi guauhan signs the ai tides on 
Ins behalf Ihe stamp duty on the original ai tides 
is £80. The contract is required to be Registered, 
and it must be pmduc ed to the registrar of the Law 
Society within six months of the date when it was 
made. The legistiar, on being satisfied as to its 
due execution, cuteis in a book the names and 
addresses of the parties, the date ot the ai tides, 
and the date of the entry The registrar may, 


before making the entry, require a verification of 
the articles by statutory declaration {q v ) or 
otherwise, as may be thought fit. A fee of 5s is 
payable oil registration. A certificate of having 
passed the preliminary examination, or one of the 
examinations exempting from it, must be produced, 
or satisfactory evidence that the person named in 
the articles is not required under the regulations 
for the time being in lorce to pass a preliminary 
examination, eg, a person who has been a barrister 
or certain colonial solicitors ° 

Five years' service is the general length of 
apprenticeship, and at the end of that time if he 
is of age and has passed the prescribed examina- 
tions the articled clerk may become a solicitor. 
But this period may be shortened. lhus, the time 
of service is shortened by one year if one of certain 
examinations has been passed, e g , the London 
University Matriculation. Two yeats are excused 
in the case of those persons who have graduated 
(by examination) in arts or laws at any of the 
universities of the United Kingdom, or of those 
who have been barristers of at least thiec years' 
standing. The same exemption is granted, i e , a 
petiod of three yeais only as an articled clerk is 
required, if the person seeking to become an English 
solicitor lias been admitted and enrolled as a writer 
to the signet, or a solicitor of the Supreme Court 
of Scotland, or a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates And, lastly, clerks who have foi ten years 
been engaged bond fide in a solicitor's offu e, on 
satisfying the authorities that they have faithfully, 
honestly, and diligently served as such aie likewise 
entitled to the benefit of the two yeais’ exemption. 
If the sohcitoi with whom the articles ot (leikship 
are to be served dies, becomes bankmpt, or is other- 
wise disqualified before the termination of the 
five, four, or three years, as the case may be, the 
clerk’s at tides may be transferred to another 
solicitor Thus, if an ai tided deik saves four 
years with a solicitor who then dies, the seivice may 
be continued for another } ear with another solicitor 
and the tout already served count m the ai tided 
clerk’s favour m making up the necessary period 
of set vice 

There are three examinations to be passed by 
all clerks who are not exempted by reason of 
university or other qualifications — the preliminary, 
the intermediate, and the final. The in tei mediate 
examination is confined to the elements of law 
generally In certain cases exemption may be 
granted from this test, eg, bamsteis who have 
been of five years’ standing before being (lisbaired 
Ihe third is the chief test, and from it theic is no 
exemption except in the case of colonial attorneys 
of seven years’ standing The examinations are 
held four times a year The fees payable are £2, 
£3, and £5 respectively, but half these fees only 
are charged on a second or a subsequent examina- 
tion, i e , if the candidate has failed at his first 
attempt. r lho final examination is divided into 
two parts — pass and honours — and the latter is a 
ically difficult ordeal 

On passing the final examination the articled 
clerk is entitled to be admitted as a solicitor He 
must give six weeks' notice at least before the first 
day of the month to the rcgistiar in writing, stating 
his place of abode, and the name or names and the 
place or places of abode of the poison or persons 
with whom he has served undci ai tick's Admission 
is granted by the Master of the Rolls, and the stamp 
duty payable on such admission is £25 
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Even \ soln nor must takeout an annual c ci tificate, 
othei wise lie is disqualified from practising During 
the fiist three \ eai s the fee pavablo is /4 10s for 
London and / 3 for the country Aftei wards the 
yeatlv fee i-. cd toi c\et\ sola itoi practising within 
ten miles of the* Genual Lost Oltue, and {i S for 
eveny counti y soln itoi 

The High Com t exuusts a controlling inline, me 
over solicitor, ,is tliev aie oltneis of the court 
This jurwln tioii is c xuc iscd m a summary maunci 
by equitable* oj |>umtive onlem, disohcdiem'e to 
which renders a soln itoi h«d)le to attachment {q v ) 
Thus, onlrr s ma\ he made enforcing the delivery 
uj) of documents to a client, the pa) merit ol money 
in an oidam e with an undei taking, and the delivery 
of a hill ol c osts 

Where a sulnitoi is guilty of piofessional nns- 
conduc t an appln ation mav he made to the statutory 
committee of the Law Society by affidavit, and the 
committee will heai and investigate the charges 
brought against the sohcitoi They have lull 
powci fit ht i to dismiss (he clraige or to report for 
or against the soln 1 1 < >1 • 'ihe repeat is then brought 
hi foie a Divisional ( milt of the High Court of 
Justn c, and l' c judge s may punish the soln itoi by 
sfiiking Ins name oil the tolls, or by awaichng a 
lesser punishme nt, sue h as suspension loi a sp.ee died 
period, or an oido condemning Imn to the cosls 
of the pioceiclings On a conviction for felony the 
solicitor mav be shuck oft the rolls on flic 1 ptodue- 
tum c>f the icMiticate of conviction In the last- 
named c aso flic ie is no pielnmnary mquiiy on the* 
part of the cc.mmrttcc of the law Societv 

A soln if 01 hole I himself out as a person of 
special skill, ami as such he is 1 able for any act 
ot negligence on his pai t by which his client is 
damnified It is not an easy mnttei to answer 
the question as to wlun an action fot negligence 
will he with a < ham e of sm < ess A soln itoi c annot 
lie expected to be infallible any nnne than any 
other pel son who is jucsuinably an expei t in his 
sj eual line 1 Hit a lough lest may be applied by 
asking the following question : " Ha - the solicitor 
exercised the skill, diligence, oi caio that would 
icasonably be expected ot a man m his own pro* 
tension ? " If the answer is in the negative- and 
the question is one entnely foi a jiny subject to 
the due tion ot a judge- then the client is entitled 
to judgment and should be a vv aided damages 
Although it will not exonerate him altogether if 
there is a ruse of gieat ignorance displayed, a 
sohoi-Gr will frequently obtain the advice of counsel, 
ie, a bariistci, to guide and assist him when the 
matter in question is one lequinng caretul con- 
sidci ation and judgment Of course, the* mere 
fact of losing an at tion in court, in the ab encc of 
any evidence of unskiltulness or negligence, will 
not give rise to any liability on the solicitor’s part. 
The* case- may be lost tliiough the weakness or 
other fault of the advoc ate, and for this the solicitor 
who briefs the hamster engaged in the conduct of 
the case in i om t can never be held responsible. 
But a solicitor is generally liable in contentious 
matters for the consequences of ignorance or non- 
observance of the rules and the practice of the 
courts, foi want of care in the pieparation of a 
case for trial, for non-attendance at the trial with 
the necessary witnesses, and for the mismanage- 
ment of so much of the conduct of Ihe case as is 
usually and ordinarily allotted to the soln itoi 's 
branch of the ligal'profession On the othei hand, 
however, a solicitor is novel answ enable foi an error 


of judgment upon a point of new occuiience or upon 
the construction of a line and doubtful state* ol 
affairs, oi upon sm h matteis as aie usually enti listed 
to men in the highei branches of the law 

In all matters of litigation a sola itoi has an 
implied authoiitv to do even thing that is reason - 
ablv m*< c ssan tor the piopci conduct ol tin* c use , 
but In* has no authoiitv to im ui unusual expenses, 
sin h as the emplov ment ot < ounsel who mav demand 
spec ial tec s oi slioi thaml w i lie is to take ti anse i ipts 
of the evident e at the Inal, and whe n it is thought 
advisable* to take expensive jourmvs oi to spend 
large sums m any p.uticulai instances the client 
should alwa)s be tonsulted m the tint instance 
and his sum turn obtained in oidei that future 
diflic n 1 tics mav be avoided 

In all altaus ol a non litigious natuie, if, in 
matteis connected with the i on\ eyam e of property, 
the pieparatum of moitgage deeds, the (halting of 
settlements, etc , it is the duty ol tiro* sohcitoi to 
make all necessuiy seat dies and to .wo tain the 
tiue fa< ts concerning the piopeity with which he 
is called upon to deal 1 his is the solicitor's 
business, and it he damages his client by any act 
ol commission ot omission on bis pail, he wall be 
liable to i cron)) the client m an ae ti< n loi negligent c* 
Again, if he is emplov ed to invest money upon 
moitgage, it is incumbent upon him to sec that 
the piopoty is v. lined and that the* scuinty is 
ample to covet the advance* about to be made 
Any mgligcme m tins icsjast will lender the 
sohcitoi liable to an action h>i damage's In the 
conduct of his business gem tally, the sohcitoi is 
bound to follow the lawful institutions ol Ins 
c herd 

'llu* authonty wlmh is given to a soln itoi by Ills 
client is known as a “ ret.unei " 1 his mu) be 

given c ithcr verbally or m willing, unless the 
conti act is one which needs evidence* in willing 
aecorciing tothegenei.il law of thecountiy 11ms, 
it the matter is one which cannot be earned out 
vvitlnn a year, the ntainei must be in wilting to 
satisfy the Statute ol brands Also if the client is 
a next fneml (q v ) or other person who is to be 
icsponsible for the* costs of an action biought by 
another, the authonty must be given in wilting. 
And if the client is a imputation the retainer must 
be under seal But in any case willing is aclvn- 
able, even though not legally necessuiy, so as to 
prevent disputes aiming as 1o the fact of ictaincr, 
especially if the matter is such that prolonged 
iclationship may arise. An authonty to issue a 
w r rit should always be in wilting, for general *in- 
stnic tions to ac t on behalf of a client do not extend 
so far as to authoiise the sohcitoi to issue a writ 
But in all c uses a retainer may be infericd fiom the 
conduct of the paitifs, and if tlieie is evidence to 
tile* c'tlect that the client has ratilic*cl the* jjets of his 
sohcitoi, tlu* absence of ’-uiting will not e fleet the 
fact that then: is the relationship of solicitor and 
client existing, i e , that a retamei has in fact been 
given 'Ihe soln itoi can throw up the retainer for 
any reasonable cause, but he is bound to give 
adequate notice to the client so that the latter may 
take mcasuus to protect himself in the* conduct of 
his allairs l*or examjjlc, he cannot tluow up his 
ret.unei upon the eve of tnal But the client 
must, on request, supply all the necessary funds 
for briefing counsel, paying witnesses, jury fees, 
stamps, etc , and if he tails to do so the solicitor is 
peitcctly entitled to stand upon lus rigb* 1 - 
to refuse to proceed 
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c£A client may make any agreement he chooser 
(so l.mg as the solicitor adepts) with his solicitor 
for conveyancing as well as for litigious work, but 
m "order that the agi cement may be binding, it must 
be in wilting, rind signed by the rlunt or by his 
agent on Ins behalf Such an agreement must be 
reasonable 'iheie is a difference in the agreements 
whic h have i ( ft rente to non litigious and to litigious 
work In respect of the former the solicitor must 
sue if he wishes to recover, but in respect of the 
latter, the agreement may be enforced by the 
older of the court If there is no agreement, the 
solicitor must deliver his bill of costs before he can 
commence an ac tion, and, unless the c lient is about 
to leave the country, a month must elapse between 
the delivery of the bill and the commencement of 
the action 'J he bill (an be taxed either by tin* 
solicitor oi by the clunt, but it cannot be taxed a 
vearjjafter its delivery by the client unless special 
circumstances are shown. What are the special 

cn ( umstances winch will enable the bill to be 

taxed after the year are determined by the judge 
or the master before whom the mattei comes Not 
only the clients but also the paities who are liable 
to pay the bill, sue h as mortgagees 01 lessees who 
have undertaken to pay the mortgagors' or lessors' 
costs, can obtain taxation, and so also can ccstuis 

que tr\ii>tcnt {qv) After the bill has been paid 

taxation can only be obtained on special circum- 
stances being shown, but no taxation can be had 
more than a year after payment 

The solicitor is remuneiated lor his work by the 
c barges that lie makes, which usually consist of 
items for the attendances of himself and his cleiks. 
But laigely in conveyancing matters he is remuner- 
ated under the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 1881, 
when; a scale is provided based cm the puce paid 
for tlie propel ty by the pun baser, oi the amount 
lent by a moitgngee, or the lent leseived by the 
lessor. If tlie business does not fall within the 
class of cases to which the scale of the Ac t applies, 
the sol ic 1 1 oi ch.it ges in the usual way, i e , by a fair 
remuneration t<u the weak done. In piactice, 
however, owing to the competition existing amongst 
solicitors, the scale* fees aie the exception i.ither 
than the tulr, and the client should take (are to 
have an agieement in w’nting as to the charges to 
be made before* any work is undei taken 

In addition to the bill whit h the soh< itoi dehveis, 
he is bound to supply a ( ash account showing the 
amount ho has leceived fiom his client It is often 
a question as to whether items should be* placed 
in the Lull ol costo oi in the c ash account, and the 
matter becomes of impoi lance if the client is 
thinking ol taxing the bill, t e , going before a 
niastei ot the High Corn t tor an examination into 
the whole of the contents ot the bill, for it an 
important,, item < an be removed fiom the bill to 
the cash account, the bill may be 1 educed by one- 
sixth, which will tin ow the cost ol the taxation 
on the solicitor Thus, if the solicitor finds the 
amount that is paid to the revenue for estate duty, 
he must not include it in lus bill, but place it in the 
cash account Fees paid to counsel, even though 
the client finds the money, fees to witnesses, and 
jury and couit fees are pi openly included in the bill 
The relationship of counsel and soluitoi is one 
that requites consider atum If litigation is pro- 
ceeding counsel must be instructed by the client 
through a solicitor, and the sc i cues of counsel are 
rewarded by an honoini mm pi opoi turned to the 
amount of money winch is at stake, to the 


importance of the issue and to the status of the 
counsel There is no legal liability, as before noticed, 
imposed upon counsel either to the solicitor or to 
the lay client for negligence or non-attendance on 
a case , but if he u> unable to attend personally he 
either returns the brief or provides a substitute, 
familiarly known as a “ devil ” At one tim£ the 
" devil ” performed the work without remunera- 
tion, it being supposed that the experience gained 
was adequate reward Latterly, at firj-t in the 
Chancery Courts, and later in common law practice, 
it has become the practice for barristers to divide 
the fees in the majority of cases with those who take 
their places, me no especially if such attendance 
entails a journey In important cases two counsel 
are usually briefed, a King’s counsel, or leader, and 
a junior barrister 1 he junior draws the pleadings 
and prepares the* case, but the conduct of it at the 
trial mainly falls to the leader, who opens, cross- 
examines the principal witnesses, and icplics, if he 
is present The fees payable are regulated by 
etiquette, the junior requiring two-thirds of the 
fee's paid to the leader This is a point of etiquette 
which is now very frequently lgnoied, and which 
has beui vciy adversely criticise^ in many quartets 
Counsel aie entitled to demand their fees when the 
brief is delivered. But the pa)meut of the fees in 
advance is the exception rather than the iiilc , unless 
the counsel briefed is of such eminence th.it he can 
demand the prepayment In fact, theie is no 
prepa\mmt in at least 90 per cent, of the cases 
which are luought into couit, and circumstances 
aie ficquently such that a cornptomisc* has to be 
made in the long run. Counsel cannot sue tor their 
fees, but if the < Ifent has paid the solu itor, and the 
solicitor fails to pay the fees to counsel, the solicitor 
is guilty of prolession.il misconduct, which will 
render him liable to be suspended from practice, 
oi in extieme c ases to be* stun k oil the i oils But 
the I.aw Society are vciy chary about moving in 
such matters II a banister, eithct personally or 
through Ins cleik, has wutten a letter demanding 
payment fiom a soluitoi, the Law Society will 
generally dec line to ac t at all, as an\ inter ter encc oil 
their ]>ait would l educe them to the level of a 
debt-collec ting society. 

A solicitor has a lien or a light to retain his 
client’s papers and documents until his bill of costs 
has been paid, in fact he may use* Ins lien as a 
weapon to enfoice payment by embanassing his 
c lient 11c* also has a light m some cases of actively 
enforcing his lien Theie aie two kinds of nen at 
common law, the letaming or passive lien, so 
called because the soheitoi cannot actnely entorce 
it, and the cliaiging lien, which can be actively 
enforced. In addition, there is a right of lien 
which has been conferred by statute, and which is 
-known as the statutoiy lien or dunging outer. 
This is better known and mote commonly used 
than the charging hen, though there are many cases 
in which tin* burner must be used if the solicitor 
desires the pi otoe turn of the c ourt A lai gc number 
of decisions have defined the natuie and tin extent 
of these various liens. As this is a matte r of practice, 
no further refe rence is necessary lieu* 

The statutoiy hen, or chaigmg older, is r btained 
by a solicitor upon property recovered err preserved 
by Ins exertions, and he is entitled to apply to the 
couit for an order charging the pioperty recovered 
or preserved with the amount of lus costs, and, if 
necessary, to apply to have his costs, charges, and 
expenses raised out of the property, whatever its 
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nature, tenure, and kind may be The right to 
this hen may be barred by failure to make an 
application for six years. In this respect it differs 
from the charging lien, which is not subject to the 
provisions of the Statute of Limitations {qv ). The 
charging older can be made on the interests of 
othets than the actual client, where a benefit has 
accrued to them through the solicitor’s exertions 
It is treated on the principle of sahage All con- 
veyances and arts done to defeat the solicitor's 
right to a ( barge are void and of no effect against 
the chaige, unkss made to a bond tde purchaser for 
value without noth e 

A solicitor is under certain disabilities in his 
relationship with his client He cannot accept a 
substantial gift from his client beyond his fees If 
he does so the client, or the client's exec u tots if 
the client is dead, can obtain it back from the 
solicitor To make such a gift nrr\u<al>le theie 
must be a fixed, deliberate, and unbiassed dctei- 
imnation that the tiansaction shall not be im- 
peached after the influence arising fiom the < xistence 
of the retainei has ceased to exist. Hut this mle 
as to gifts has no application m < ase of meie trifling 
matt ets Jf the benefits which aie to be denved 
bv the sohutoi aie of small extent, the couit will 
not interfeie to set them aside upon the meie fact 
ol the existence of a ‘jtate of lelationship of solicitor 
and < lienf, .ind f Ik ' absent e ol competent nnd inde- 
pendent achu e llieie must be pi oof of mala 
/ides, 01 ol an undue or unfau exmiso of influence 
'ibis rule .is to i enduing invalid gilts made dining 
the e\ stent e of the lelationship ot sola itor and 
cl tut .i])j)lies not only to gifts nude in favour of 
the solicitor liiinst If, but also m (*ase of gilts made 
bv the client to the wife oi the cluklicn of the 
solic itor It may mt identully he* noticed that theie 
is no liaiin done m the case of a will if tliue is a 
stipulation made by the t< stator that the solicitor 
shall be entitled to charge* his usual costs, even 
when the will is prepnied by the solicitor and also 
witnessed bv him. I he fact of the solicitor’s 
witnessing the will dot's not render the bent tit void, 
as would be the < as<_ it am othu individual was 
concerned (See Wit l) 

A oliutor may not take an urban advantage of 
Ins chert in the capacity of vendor, purchaser, or 
moitg.i, i e, nor may he take a secret commission 
In the < ase ot put chases from a client, if tlie pt opi ic'ty 
of the tiansaction is questioned the solicitor must 
show £hat lie has given all that reasonable advice 
to his client against himself which he would have 
given against a third person 

In advocacy, the soln itoi has a light of audience 
in all police courts and county c emits, at cm oners’ 
inquests, and in all bankruptcy proceedings — even 
in appeals to the High Courts lie is also entitled 
to appear at Quartei Sessions wheie theie is no bar, 
i e , where the hamsters on the circuit in which Ihc 
town is situated do not put in an appearance. This, 
however, is a very iare occurrence 

As many legal transactions must take place in 
London, it is the genual piactu e for every rountiy 
solicitor to have a London agent, who manages 
everything for the tountiy client. In fact, certain 
London firms do nothing except agency work. 
There are well recognised rules existing amongst 
solicitors as to the sharing of costs in connection 
with all work done 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL.— This is the name of 
the junior of the; Jaw officers of the Crown, the 
senior being known as the Attorney-General ( q v ) 


He is invariably a barrister — not a solicitor — of 
high standing in the legal profession, and although 
it is not essential that he should be a King’s Counsel, 
it is very unlikely that a junior barrister would ever 
be appointed to the position Again, it is not 
absolutely necessary that lie should be a member 
of the House of Commons, but by fhc practice oi 
the Hritish constitution no man could retain the 
position of Solicitor Gcneial for any length of time 
unless he had a seat in the House Like the 
Attorney-General, he is a member of the ministry 
of the day, but without a seat in the Cabinet, and 
goes out of office, unless he has previously resigned 
or has been promoted to some other office, with 
the ministry In recent tinns it has become the 
practice to advance the Solicitor-General to the 
dignity of Privy Councilloiship 

His duties are jiractically the shmc as those of 
the Attorney General, in fact, he acts as the 
Attorney General’s assistant, and takes lus place 
on all occasions when the Attorney is unable to be 
present So clearly is this recognised that the 
Solicitor-General is understood to have a vested 
light to succeed the Attoi ney General should the 
lattei tesign 01 obtain picfermcnt 'lliete is also 
supposed to be an unwritten law that lu: may claim, 
subject to the pnor light of the Attorney, anv 
judicial ollit e that may tall vacant during his 
tenme of ojfu e 

The office of Solicitor General is less ancient than 
that of Attoi ney-Gencial, as it does not date back 
eaihei than the reign of Ldwaid IV. 

The salary attached to the* post is -£6,000 per 
annum, though the fees in addition for litigious 
vvoik geneialiy make' the total inoie than double 
that sum In consideiution of this emolument, 
the Soln itoi Genual is no longer allowed to take 
private ]>iac tut 

Theie is a separate Solieitm -General for England, 
Sc otlancl, and Poland 

SOLICITOR’S UNDERTAKING.— In cases tried 
at tu st pruts (q v ), the losing paity is oft on anxious 
to have the whole matter reviewed by the Court of 
Apjnal In certain eases a .stay of execution is 
gi anted unconditionally, but in othei cases ecu tain 
secuiity has to be given, eg, the damages aie 
onh r< cl to be paul into court, and the costs to It' 
taxed and paid In the? case of costs, hovevci, it 
is an invariable rul< that if the s.mie aie taxed and 
paid, the solicitor who receives them is respon- 
sible foi the lepayment of the same if the verdict 
and iiulgment obtained at nisi pnus is revri*sed 
in the Omit of Appeal 

In banking matteis, when a customer desires 
any ot his se< unties which aie held by <f banker 
to be lent to his solicitor foi inspection, wiitten 
insti notions should be taken from the customer. 
When the securities ai <* *handed to the solicitor, 
the solicitor should sign an undertaking to 
lctmn them in the same condition as he receives 
them and not to change them or affect the bankei’s 
senility in any way Hankers have their own 
foi ms foi use* in these cases 

11 the sec unties are to be given up to a solicitor, 
or anyone* rise, against payment of a certain sum, the 
lettei of authority should specifically state the 
amount Ihc* undertaking will then be to pay 
the amount or to return the securities. When there 
is an agreement or undertaking to pay a sum of 
money the document is, probably, c hargeable with 
a stamp duty of sixpence . 
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SOLVENCY* — i his is the state of a person who 
is in a position to pay the whole of his debts in full 

SOLVENT.— A meulhint or other person is said 
to be solvent when he is able to pay the whole of 
his <h bts in lull 

SOM A LI L \ NO PROTECTORATE.- I he Somali 
land J Vot< < toiate is that part of Somaliland which 
is undet British prote ction, the remaining parts 
being sup( i vise d bv the French and the* Italians 

I he extent of the Butish dominion is about 68, (’00 
square miles, and the native population is estimate d 
at .'100,000 It has about 400 miles of coast, and 
extends inland about 1100 miles in some places 

Although thei e at c hope s as to the future develop- 
ment of this protectorate, the trade' at present 
carried on is confined to the 1 sea coast and the land 
immediately behind I he products ate rhieflv 
catth, sheep and goats, coffee, skins, and hides, 
ostric h featheis and gum 

'lhc chief town is Jierbcra (30,000) 

For map, sec Afkica 

SOMERSET HOUSE. — This is the great public 
of fit e in the Stianel which is now appropriated to 
the services connected with the Inland Revenue, 
Wills, and Probate. 

SOIJ. — A Fiench bronze com, the twentieth part 
of a franc , equal in value to about one halfpenny. 

SOUTH \ERIC \, UNION OE. 1 lie name applied 
to the federated dominions <>l (he Butish Empire 
made up ot (ape (<>lon\, Natal, the Orange hiee 
State, and the 1 tausv.ial hue h of t h<" e is noticed 
under a sc paiatc h< acling 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — Position, Area, and 
Population. South \usliaha (< x< ludmg t lie Noithern 
'lerutory, which was tiansteiicd to the ( iiininon- 
wealth m 1911, and is dealt with under a sepaiate 
heading) lies south ol 26 J south latitude, and the* 
138th meridian bounds t he ('ommomvealth Territory 
on the- east Its me a is 380,070 square mile's, and 
its population about 4 16,000 

Coast Lino, lhc south coast is about 1,600 miles 
in length, but along the whole of it there is but one 
important navigable river, the Murray. Deep 
indentations into the land aie Spencer Gulf, pene- 
tiatmg nemly 200 miles, and containing Ports 
Lincoln and Augusta , and St Vincent Gulf, pcnc- 

I I iiting 100 miles, and < oil taming the good hai Louis 
of Lai gs lk^ and Poit Adelaide I o the west of 
Spemci Gulf, flouted by Kangaioo Island, is the 
dieaiy Eytc Peninsula, and beyond stubh the 
shores ot the Cheat Australian Bight, with little 
shelter foi shipping East ot St Vincent (hilt 
Lake Alexnndunn lorms the outlet of tire Muiiay, 
and a lemaikable sandpit, rie.uly 90 miles long, 
unis north-w c'st ward along Encounter Ba\ , and 
encloses the' long, nai row l.igoon of the Coioong 
file entiance to the Muiiay is vc-iv dangeious, and 
espec lallyi so when tlu- winds blow strongly fiom 
the south, south-west, or vvest 

lhiild. Most of South Austialia foims part of the 
western tableland of Australia, which has a low 
average eleAation of less than 2,000 ft East of the 
great tableland the' land forms part of tire Great 
Central Plains of Austialia, which aie mostly under 
6(H) ft , and sink below sea-le\el in the Lake Evre 
legion 1 fie plains aie eoveied by a sheet of thick 
clay, deposited beneath a sea which once extended 
from the (hilt of Carpentaria, in the Northern 
Territoiv, to I ake Eyre in the south Of the chief 
mountain t .urges of the State, the Flinders Range 
runs east and north of Spencer Gulf, and the 
Gawler, Range extends westward across Eyre 


Peninsula In the south-east, Mount Gambler is 
the most conspicuous of several ancient volcanoes 
Larapinta Land, an elevated tiact in the centre, is 
formed by the Macdonnell and James Ranges, 
which rise to heights of nearly 5,000 ft Stuart 
Range is tin* divide between Lake L\ re and the 
Southern Lakes, and tire Musgravc Range is in 
the extreme north of South Australia proper 
North of Spencer Gulf he the gicat salt lakes, the 
largc'st of which are Evre, Gamlner, an A doircns 
1 hese lakes aie expanses ol mud encrusted with 
salt in the diy season, and even in the wet seasons 
they are vetv shallow lake Amadeus lies west 
of Larapinta Land lire mers ol the* interior, 
flowing towaids Lake E\ic', diminish mpidlv in 
volume, and sometimes become quite dry Coopci’s 
Creek, the Diamintina, and the Finke are typical 
examples In the south the loriens, using m the 
I ofty Range, chains the 1 lulls east of Adelaide , but, 
like the Gawler River, it is of little use for naviga- 
tion 'lire Murray has its lower c oursc* in South 
Austialia, and is the only rivci of eommeicial lm- 
j oitance Though much of South Austialia consists 
of appaiently worthless scrub, and of and desert, 
theic; aie many grassy tracts in the vast interior 
suitable 1 for gi a/mg Mue lr of the* < olonv v et i c-mains 
to be explored Small lainfall is not usually a bar 
to agin ultmc', and the piogr'ss ol the science' of 
ague ulture bids lair to o\ cu onie some of the chlli- 
rult pioblcms piovided b\ and and sc mi and kinds 

Climate. 'i lie climate, considering the whole 
region outside the tropical coast lands, ma\ be 
described as hot, diy, and healthy Two climatic 
legions may be distinguished. (1) '1 lie settled 
legions of the south, with a “ Meditc i i an can ” c Innate 
of diy, hot summers, and cool, iamv vwntcis, its 
rainfall vanes fiom 10 to 40 m Adelaide' has a 
mean annual tcmpeiatuu ot 58° F , and a l ai n fall 
of 21 in 31ns legion suiters fiom dioughts, winch 
occur wrth \eiv sei ions cllects at in t c'i \ n Is of about 
eleven yeais, (2) the cc’iitral legion, with a low 
lainfall, hot sumnurs, and waim winters, and gieat 
contiasts be twec'ii the* temjH i atm < s of day and 
night Some' paits of this aiea receive a moderate 
rainfall, and there seem to lie important uncle r- 
gmund supplies of water 

Production and Industi ics. A^juulhoc and 1 oud 
Pn dtuts Ague ulfuie is of pi inn import. nice in 
South Ausjialia I he plan upon which the Stab' 
was founded, and the system unde i win* h the land 
was sub-div ided into bloc ks, mmhsma'lei tl* an are 
usuallv held m Austr.dui, wen* dnee b <1 towaids the 
development cif agiicultuie South \ustialia has 
bee n c ailed t he gi anai \ ol Ami i alia,” and foi the 
growth of haul, glutinous, “stiong” wheats she 
possesses advantage's in hei climate' and limestone' 
soils Whc'.it is the* jnncipal crop, and is < online d 
to the vast plains ot .liable land in the settled south 
The yield is model ate, being about equal to that of 
\rge nt ilia Barlr\ , oats, ha\ , hop-., and potatoes are 
iinpoitant ci ops Frmt -giovnng is becoming an 
impoitant occupation , excellent oranges, figs, and 
olives aie pioduccd lhe volcanic soils ol the south- 
east and tiie " Mc'ditcr i anean ” c limate are specially 
suited to the growth of the vine, and South 
Australian experts of wine aie x c ally increasing 
At Renmark, on the lower Murray, there is 
an irrigation colony similar to Mildura, and 
“Mediterranean” fiuits, including the grape, are 
raised 

1 he Pastoral Industry The pastoral industi y 
has sultet ed fiom the aid given to agriculture. 
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Sheep, fed to the number of about 6.000,000, aie 
the chief animals Doubtless, when transport 
fa< llitic^ have been de\ eloped, the pastoinl tracts 
of the fai interior will be utilised Ostiich- fanning 
on the eastern shore of Spent er Dull is successfully 
earned on. Dan) mil; is ot yery minor linpoitaiuc 
ihe Mining Industry Copper, lion, siher, 
bismuth, tin, and gold are all lound, but i upper 
is bv fai the chief Coppei has been to South 
Xustiali^ what gold has been to Vntona In 1845 
the famous Puna-Puna mine, the i idlest copper 
mine in the woild, was open* d It \ lelded enormous 
amounts, but is now deseited 

Ihe Maiiu/a, tin mg hnlu^hn^ I here aie a few 
iron winks, < lothmg fn< tones, and .igrn ultuial 
implement wot ks 

lhe frisking Industry. South Austi aha has many 
kinds of food fishes, but the mdiistiv is little de- 
\ i loped tioolwa .uid Port Victor aie fishing 
st . 1 1 lolls 

Communications, lhe consti uction of the tians- 
i ontinental tclegiaph, who h stietehes from Port 
Darwin, in the Northern Territory, to Adelaide in 
tin* south, a distance of more than 1,500 miles, did 
much to op< n up South Australia Port Darwin 
lias cable i on nee lion with Singapore , and Adi Inide 
has tch graphic connection with Scdney and Mel- 
bourne lhe i.iilwuNs are mainly confined to the 
south-end pm (ion *>i the <olonv flare an ova r 
8,000 mihs ol Inn Mi ntimi should be made of 
the 'Iianscoutiiunt.il Railway wliali has been built 
from Poit \ugusta, m South \imtiaha, to Kal- 
goorhe m Wistem Austiaha, and which, in i oil 
laation with canons State 1mm, lomplitid a 
till ough tail i omu i t ion betw ei n Iti lsb.me, on thee ast 
coast , and h i email tie, oil t he w est i oa d ol \usti alia 
Commerce. 1 he c Inel expoi Is of tile State at e wool, 
wdieat, wheat Hour, coppir, fimt-., wine, and oh\e- 
oil dhi' impoits consist ot textiles, ioal, tea, sugar, 
non and steel goods Iiade is mninlv lamed on 
with the Pnited Kingdom, the otlu r Austi alasi.m 
lolonies, and Ptitish possessions d he chief pints 
ate Pints Adelaide, Pine, and Augi sta 

Trade Centres, lhe tinde centic's are the* ]ioi ts, 
and the agrn ultuial, pastoial, and mining centres. 

1 !”‘ PioMiHC of South Austiaha, bung mainly an 
agi iltuial and pastmal lountiv, possesses ti w 
tow, with a population of 1,01)0 \bmit one half 
of the total population is i ong 1 1 gat i d m the' capital, 
Aele lanh , and its suburb-, 

Idelanlr (225,000), the “ moele I Austi. than city,” 
is sifaatul mai the c'ast side ol the Gulf of SI. 
\ mruit on <i plateau, on the ri\er Toiic*ns It is 
a In ant itul hillgirt city, with wide streets, line 
a\i'iiues, and shade el sejuaies 

Port Adelaide, the poi t of the capital, is about 
7 mill's distant on St \ int ent Gulf It carries on 
the bulk of the trade, and since the completion of 
the set les of tnilwa) s c ounce ting Sydney, Meibom ne, 
and Adelaide, it lias become the place at which the 
mails aie collet ted and landed by steamers using the 
south coast i oute 

fruit Fine, on the east side of Spencer Gulf, and 
1 70 miles north of Adelaide, lias large smelting woi ks 
neai it Its trade is increasing Wheat is an 
important export 

Glenelg , about 7 miles from the metropolis, is a 
favourite watering-place, and so are Brighton and 
Semaphore The lattci, on Laigs Pay, can 
accommodate ocean liners 

Port Augusta Is a wdieat poi t at the head of 
Spencer Gulf 


Port Lincoln . near the south end of Eyre’s 
Peninsula, is a wheat and wool port 

Gawler, north ol the capital, stands on the nvei 
Gawlei, and is the centre of a wheat-growing 
chsti u t 

Adelaide is 11,100 miles distant from London, 
an<l the tune ol mail transit is thirty days 
Lor map, see Ausiraiia 

SOI TH-WKST AERIE V PROTECTORATE. 

1 his Prote'c tor ate formerly one* ot the German 
colonie's and nenv adnunisteicel under a mandate 
lioin the- League e>f Nations ha> an aiea of about 

822.000 squaie* miles and a population of about 

250.000 lhe* duel imlustty is diamond mining, 
while copper is mined sue i csslully at pl.u i's m the 
hinti’ilanei ol tin* noithe'in port of bwakoprnurul 

I lie haibouis m flu* Pi ole e ten ale aie' Wallish (or 
W ale is) Lay, yyliich belongs to Britain, and Iauln it/- 
bueht d lie U' aie about 1,400 miles of railway, 
much ol w lne h yy as e oust i in le d dm mg the y\ ,u , to 
facilitate tin Biiledi invasion of South West Africa 
from the south 

Pol map, s ( e Afric \ 

SOVEREIGN, -dins is the standard of the 
British 1 1 unagc* Its yyeught is 128 27447 giainx 
troy, and the staiielanl fineness is elevcn-tyvelfths 
fine gold (118 0016 giaius), one -twelfth alloy, i luefly 
eoppei (10 272.8 giauis) When a senenign has 
bee n in uu ulaf ion foi some* time* it bee nines i e elm e*d 
in weight When the* yyeught falls be loyv 122 5 
giains 1 1 1 > v it is no longeu a leg.al tiiidei Gold 
bullion weighing 40 lb tto\ is e nine d into 1,860 
soyeieigns Pioles^oi W S Jeyonssajsth.it liom 
expel line ills he estimate'll the* ayiiage weui ot a 
sovcteign toi ueh year ot emulation at 0 04^ 
giant “ It yyould folloyv that a soveieign lannot 
ill gencial 1 1 r c nl.it c mine than about eighteen je.us 
without besoming illegitimately light d his length 
of time, tin n, would constitute yyh.it may be e ailed 
the h gal life* of a sovoieugn ” Other pel sons have 
estimated its le'gal life to be fillet ti or twe nty 
ycai s 

By 56 Geo 111, c 68 (1816), it yvas piovieled that 
sove it'igns coined weighing i \ paits ot a guinea weie 
to pass foi 20s They weie issued in 1817. Coins 
of the same name but of dilleiint y.ilue w'ere first 
coined in 1489 (Sec* Coinage ) 

SOV. — Ihe soy bean is the pioelmt of the Suja 
hispida, a ]»lant l.ugely giown in ( lima, Japan, and 
Neiitli Inelia A same is made from it, yylrnh is 
mm h used in these* countries, and is also expiated 
to the l unfed States and to England, where it is 
added to many of the homemade sauces I lie 
proi ess of picpaung soy takes two months J lie 
beans an: boiled, mixed with roughly giound yyhe.it 
or bailey, and salted After bung a Hi wt'd to fei - 
meuit, the mixture: V> stiainevl and e'asked An oil 
is alse) obtauml from the; bean, and is ^ised in the 
preparation of a catlle-'ood and as a man lire 
SPAIN.— Position, Area, and Population. Spam 
is a country which has talk n fioin a very high 
position In the sixteenth eintuiy sl#< was coin- 
mere laity and politu ally one ol the gi ati'st powus 
in Em ope, ami possesses! cast e oleum , now she is 
of small e onscejiienc e in Km ope*, and lias lost most 
of her colonics With Boitugal, Spain foi ms the 
Tbenan peninsula, who h is tlie y\estc*rn cxticnnty 
of the European mainland. Contim-ntal Spam lias 
an area of over 190,000 scpiaie' miles, but including 
the Baleane and Canaiy Islands, and the possessions 
on the north anel west coasts of Afnca, the total area 
is nearly 195,000 sc]uatc miles, or almost six times 
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the size of Ireland I he population is only about 
21,000,000, and shows no .signs of me teasing to any 
very apprei table extent 

Coast Cine. Hu* coast line is very short for the 
size of the countty, and is very regulat in outline. 
In Galina, lying on the noith-west of the peninsula, 
there is a well-marked coast, and good natmal 
hai hours an lo be iound 1 he best natural 
hut bouts on the Meditf ri .mean are at Ban elona, 
Caitugena, and Malaga 

Ituiid. 1 he great c i pait of Spain is occupied by a 
plateau, known as the Meseta, which lias an average; 
elevation ot about 2,700 ft m its noithern, and 
about 2,000 ft in its southern, half. 1 he Cantabrian 
Mountains hum its not them boundary, while the 
Sieri a Mot cna lot in its south-eastern edge “ Sicrias ’’ 
or saw-toothed ndges, icughly parallel to each 
otlin , and running east and west, sepaiate the 
loity plains of the* Meseta, Along the eastern edge 
of the plateau use four n vets— the Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir — of which the thiec 
tonner, flowing south-westward to the Atlantic m 
deep gorges, are almost useless for commerce or 
li ngatiou ; it is only when they appioach the sea 
that these livers cross open country The 
Guadalquivii is the most important Spanish i ivei 
as icgards navigation, for the volume of it-) wateis 
is fairly constant, and it winds \uth a gentle slope 
down to the sea. It diains the plain of Andalusia, 
the chief lowland of Spam Of live is flowing to the 
Meditn r.ineau Sea, the Lbro, which (hams the 
valley between the Pyrenees and the Meseta, is the 
most important 

Climate. Pom climatic legions may be dis- 
tinguished: I he Noith and Noith-West, the 

Meseta, the Andalusian plain, and the Mediter- 
lanean lands The first region has summets neither 
hot nor voi y dry, and winters mild and moist, 
tain occurs at all seasons, and averages about 30 
to 40 in annu.illv llie climate of the plateau is 
chaiac tensed by its low rauilull and great extienies 
of tmipciatiiie, both d.ulv and seasonal High 
mountains pi event rainy winds horn leaching the 
centie, and the aveiage annual rainfall is well 
below 20 in Andalusia enjoys a heavier i din fall 
(30 in and ovci), and is less subject to c xtu-mes 
The western maigms ot the' Mcditc'i ranean ancl the' 
Kbio valley possess the typi< al “ Mediten anean " 
climate ot hot, diy summeis and mild, wc t 
winlei s 

Industries and Products. Agriculture and Food 
Products 'Idle' Spa mauls aie hugely dependent on 
ague ultiue, but then tanning does not reach a high 
.standard Neaily onc-quai tea ot the hind is < hissed 
as iinptoehie tut' , and this unpioductivity is due' to 
the mould anions nut me ot the count! y, the low 
rainfall in many pails, and the. lack of knowledge 
ot scientific burning on the pui t of the cultivators 
The cluel i f >ps grown ,ue' wheat, barle y, oats, and 
rye In Old Castile' there aie gieat lrngution works, 
and e\< c ue'll t wlieat is piodmed On the terraced 
hillsides and < oastal plains of Valent la, Mure iu, and 
Granada, amt m lei tile Andalusia, excellent oranges, 
lemons, giajies, figs, olives, and othei liuits aie 
giown Maize and tobacco llouush on the alluvial 
plains Ciops, sjh c l.dly ch.uactei istic of Spanish 
agiuviltuie, are chiek-|)eas, garlic, and onions 
Espaito grass is a valuable pioduct of the eastern 
coastal plains, and flux and hemp aie grown in the 
noith lrngution is essential lor success in farming 
in a gieat part of Spain , and the Spamaids were 
provided with exc client examples of irrigation by 


the Moors, but they do not, as yet, make the best 
use of water. 

The Pastoral Industry. Almost one-quarter of 
Spain is used only for pasturage The meimo sheep 
is the chief animal, and Spain once had a reputation 
for her excellent wool. Cattle and goats roam over 
the plateau, and pigs feed in the oak forests of tfie 
south-west. Hoises, mules, and asses are bred in 
Andalusia. 

Forestry. Spam is not well forested. The slope's 
ot the Pyrenees are clothed with foiests of oak and 
In ecli, and the Highlands of Gain la and the Canta- 
brian Mountains arc covered with deciduous foiests 
The cork oak glows in the south-west, while the 
Mediterranean lands have the charactenslic olive, 
chestnut, and mulbeny trees. On the plateau tree- 
growth is very limited. 

7 he Pishing Industry, lushing is earned on round 
the coasts '1 he most important c ate lies are those of 
s.udines, anchovies, and tunnies 

7 he Mining Industry Spain is lull in mineials 
Iron is abundant in the provinces of \izcaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Huelva, and Seville; coal is 
iound in Oviedo, Valencia, Leon, and Coidoba , 
zinc in Santander; cobalt in Oviedo, lead m 
Murcia and Almina ; silver in Guadalajara ; quiek- 
silvei in the south of the Meseta, at Almadcn , topper 
m the south-west corner ol the Meseta, near the Kio 
Tint c > , and sul|)hui in Muuia mid Alumna Bay 
salt is hugely juoduced oil the southern coasts, and 
rock salt is plentiful m Guadalajaia 

7 he Manufacturing Industry '1 ln» manufactures 
have been little developed, and the chief centres 
have been determined moio bv ease ot communica- 
tion than by local supplies ot mm and coal, and m 
some localities have dejiended on the eneigv and 
skill of the people Barcelona takes the lead m 
inanuhic tines, and textiles aie important there* 
Iron goods ate made at Bilbao and San Sebastian, 
and this mdustiy has led to an increase in the 
impoit ot lit it lsli c oal Iron is smelted m Oviedo, 
local coal supjilus being utilised Cloth is made at 
Palcncia, pntteiy at La Granja, noith ot Madnd , 
and tobacco is maniif.ic tin ed at Seville Silk 
spinning and weaving aie earned on m Muuia and 
Valencia, where the silkvvoim is chiefly real ed 
Xerc's u noted (or its shet l y , wlm h is evpoi ted ft om 
Cadiz, ancl the Lino basin is nolewoithv fen 
“ 1'aiiagona pot t ” Mail) of the towns ot the 
Mcditcii.ini.il coast and Southern Spain have 
lmpoitant industiies in connection with the pic- 
paiation oL wine and truits. Lspat to-plaitiw* ( is 
cari led oil in the piovinc es vv hu h juodiu e this mass 
Minor mamifac tin es ate those of paper and leathei 

Communications. 'I he liveis llowmg to the west, 
w’lth th<* exeejttum of the' Guadalquivir, aie ot small 
use ten trade, and m the Meddei l anean section the 
Lino, which allows sea-going vessels to jnoceed to 
luitosa, is the onl) one ot importance Roads are 
generally poor, ancl the cluuactei of the country 
makes the construction of railways v ei y chftuult , 
hence Sj>am is undei a gieat disadvantage as regards 
both wab r and laud routes Considerable exten- 
sions in the lailways are, however, m progress 
The present length of line is just over 9,000 miles 
Madrid is the true centre of the railways, and is m 
touch with many of the coastal towns Railways 
in Spam are part of no great continental route, and 
have merely local importance 

Commerce. The chief impoits of Spain are 
essentially those ot a practically nen-manufac tunng 
country, and consist mainly of machinery and other 
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manufactured iron goods, chemicals, textile fabrics, 
coal, sugar, and raw cotton The exports are an 
index of the natuial resources, being vine from 
Cadiz and Tai ragona , metals and mineials from 
Bilbao, Santandei , San Sebastian, Huelva, and 
Cadiz , southern fruits from the southern and 
eastern ports , and wheat, maize, Hour, and esparto 
grass from Valencia. Aluante, and Caitagena 
Great Bntain, FiancV, the I’nited States, Germain 
Belgiun^ Portugal, and Russia aie the c luef countiies 
with which Spam trader 

Trade Centres, flu* chief towns are eithei (1) on 
the plain of Andalusia, (2) on the coast, (3) in the 
Ebro valley, or (4) in Old Castile 

Madrid (572,000) owes its importance to its 
central position, and to the fact that it is the 
political capital It is subject to great extreme's 
of climate Tobacco, tupcstiv, and potteiy are 
mumifactmed Horn it iailwavs diverge to Vigo 
and CoiuA i, to San Sebastian, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cadiz, and Lisbon 

Maradona (.500,000) has a line natural harbom. 
and is the chief port, manufacturing centre, ami 
commeieiul capital Its manufactures include 
textiles, haidvaie, and fiiearms It arts as an 
outlet for the Ebro valle\ , and expoits coik and 
nuts 

(253,000), on the 1 Meditnraiuan coast, 
is engaged c bu lly* in the fnut and vine trade* 
Silk-spinning and weav mg is an important industry, 
and it also manufactures glass ami tiles 

Simile (155,000), at tin Imael of navigation of the 
owe r Gu.ulaJcjuivir, lias a Mooiish appe*aiam c , ami 
irouml it ot.uipe oicliaids use It cxjioils epm k- 
)il\«i, oianges, tobaeee), wine, •live e >i ) , and e oi k 
Seville* maintains its position as a seapoit only by 
onstant (hedging 

Malaga (133,000) was one of the Mooiish cities, 
tml is a line port on the* Mediferi anean It ships 
aige cargoes <>t southern flints, vine, and tobacco 
Mania (125,000), cm the Segma River, is the 
entie of a li mt-giowmg region, and has manu- 
: acturcs ol 'dass and saltpetu* 

Ciutagnia, at the mouth of the Segura, expoits 
ron on*, t r m t ami vine It is one e>i the* Spanish 
in' al stat urns 

. ’ dladolhi is the* gnat e entie* of the tiade of 
’,c*Oj uid Castile 

Lathe n tlu c luc'f Atlanln wine poit 
(, ranada (“ I he ( if v ol tlu* Moor ") ctands cm the 
*outh bank of (In* ( .uada)(|un it , and contains the 
.vonA'iful palace ot the Alhambra, a monument ol 
doonsh [)iospeiit\ i lie legion i mind is noted fot 
Is fimt 

I he towns of the Rum ay coast are Cotuini (a ruli- 
ng station lor liners), Ot /on (the outlet for the 
\stui l.is) , Santander ami Lhlban (peals expecting 
ion oie), and San Sebastian 
In the Ebio \alley the elmt town is Zaiago/a, 
xlule on the jilateau Butgos, A alladolul, Lee>n, and 
salamama m Old Castile, and Madud anel loledo 
n New Castile, an* the* chief towns 

7 he Canary Islands, off the coast of North-west 
Africa, ait* ruled as an mtegr.il province of Spain 
I'heir area is a little over 2,800 squuie miles, with 
i population of about 153,000 'I he chief pioducts 
ire bananas, potatoes, and tomatoes 
Colonics. Spam lost most ot her colonies to the 
Rmtcd States during the war in 1898 Ilci present 
possessions are as follows — - 

Fernando Po, f it ti other small islands, lies in the 
Gulf of Guinea The area is 814 square miles, and 


the population is about 24,000 The capital is 
Santa Isabel Cocoa is the chief export , india- 
rubber and palm oil are also exported 

The Mum River Settlements are on t he banks of 
the Mum and Campo n\ers cm the vest coast 
of Africa Area about 9,000 square miles; 
population, 200.000 

Rio Pc Pro and Adair oicujn ail .uea of about 

70.000 miles on the west ol the Sahara Population, 

12.000 

Mails aie despatched to Spain tun e a day The 
time of transit to Madud, which is 1,150 miles 
distant fiom London, is a little under two days. 
SPANISH FLY.-- -(See Caniiiakidi n ) 

SPECIAL BUSINESS. As ieh *i i ing to meetings, 
particularly those of comp, lint's, special business is 
that of an exceptional or exttaoidmai v natuie 
transact* d at a meeting The ai tu Ies of association 
of a company usually define what is ordinary busi- 
ness, eg , to teeeive and < ouside'i the* profit and loss 
account, the balance sheet, and the repents of the* 
directois and of the auditors, to elect directois 
and other olluers in the* place of those retiring by 
rotation, to declaie dividends, and to ti ansae t 
any otlmi business which ought to be transacted 
at an ordinal y inceMing " All othei business 
ti ansae t e el it an ordinal y meeting and all business 
transacted at an oxtiaoi dinar y meeting shall be* 
deemed special ” Sometimes ,n tales piovide that 
special business mav lu tians.u le*cl ouh at an 
extr.ioi elmary meeting 

In case of special business, .uticles geiieially 
piovide* that m tin notice specil\ mg the plae e*, dav, 
and hour of meeting to consulei such business, the 
general natuie theicof shall be given (i e , it must 
gne the nu-mbeis of the company fait notice of 
the matters to he* dealt with) It is not enough to 
say merely that sperral business will be t rails, u ted 

Any insulin lent or misleading notice will ltivali- 
el.'cte* the* lesoluttem passed m coiuue (ion with such 
special business < Sen* Noik'k) 

SPECIAL CASE. - - Although th<* cast majoiity 
of cas<*s which conn* beloie a < <mi t ol summary 
jurisdiction {q v ) aie ol a tnvial c haute tea, it 
happens now and the n lliat some novel point of 
law is involved and that an authoi italive decision 
is desn able*, a decision, m lac t, vim h e an be* quoted 
as a piecedent Nothing lliat is done in ,i court of 
summary junsdntion is ol binding authority upon 
any other court, but it a mattei is hr ought before 
the High Com I and judgment is given, all infer mi 
e on i Is me e ompe lied to acknowledge* the judgment 
Ge ner ally speaking, when sue h a point of law Tirises 
theie is no disjiule as to the ta< ts of the case*, oi if 
then* is any dispute* and both sides are* anxious for 
the mailer to go to a higher court 1h>1acts arc 
invar i.ibl v agr c < d * 3 he j)i c siding magist r ale oi the 
juslue's of the Kiint of siiinin.u y jmisdntioii are 
then asked to stale* a < ,'^e dins consists in setting 
out the whole la< Is as given in c \ul<*ne c and setting 
toi th the point of law upon whn li t lie i e is a He < lsion 
i e< pm eel Tlie whole pi ex e*dm e is km >* n as staling 
a sjn*( ial c ase* '1 he i c f< 1 <*n< <■ is made to a Divisional 
Com t ot the High Court of Justice It is in the 
discretion of a magistrate, in tiie fust instance, 
whetheu he* will state a sjiee ial case II he refuses, 
an ex f>attr (q v ) ajqilu.itnm may be made to the 
L>i\ isioiial C mill foi a rule* nisi [qv ) foi a mandamus 
(q v ) to compel him to do so lhe ai guine*nts arc 
altd wards heard on this rule nisi, and if li ajipears 
that the magistrate ought to have stated a case 
the rule is made absolute, that is, the magistrate 
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must obey the order of the court and do what he 
is asked 

SPECIAL COMMERCE. l bis nu hides the im> 
poits whu h are intended for home consumption, 
and the expoitx whirli aie foi the most part 
produced m the cxpoilmg country 

SPECIAL CROSSING. Where the name of a 
banker is wiitten, or stamped, ac mss the face of 
a ( heejue, f 1 1 In r av 1 1 h or without the words “not 
negotiable," th.it addition ((institutes a ciossing 
and the cheque is (iossed specially and to that 
banker 

'1 he paiallel lint s wine h are nee essat y to constitute 
a general uossing at e not necessary in .1 special 
( rosong '1 he name of the banker may lie between 
paiallel lines, oi it ina\ stand alone without any 
lines, or it may be. inside a squaie, or any other 
sort of margin (£>ee Crossed Ciieoue) 

SPECIAL INDORSEMENT. (Sc In doksem en r ) 

SPECIAL JURY.- (See Jury) 

SPECIALLY INDORSED WRIT. In certain 
iases a plamtilf < an obtain speedy judgment in the 
High Com t bv means ol the pincedure known 
as Order XIV [qv), and in a ( ounty couit by 
means of a default summons (qv) A writ, of 
(ourse, only applies to the foi mei , and this can be 
“ specially mdoised," as it is < ailed, when t lie claim 
is one which falls within Older III, rule G, to 
whu h refeieme is made in the aitu le Ordi k XIV 
It is most It c*(|ii* ntly made use of when the ( latin 
is on a bill of ex< h.mge, foi the pine of goods sold 
and delivered, oi anything in the natuie of a 
liquidated amount, though the oidci now' loveis 
other matters in which a money ' lann is not nee es- 
sarily nn hided A writ is nev( i issued by a county’’ 
court, but in the case of a default summons the 
claim must coitespond generally with the soit of 
claim which is made by wilt m the High Court. 

SPEC! \L M ANAR Ell. —A spec nil manager is a 
person appointed to look alter the business of a 
debtor tor the putpose of picser\atnm of the busi- 
ness and its benelu ini winding up on behalt ot the 
creditors 1 he official ici eiver mav, if satisfied 
that the natuie of the debtor’s estate or business, 
or the interests of the cieditois genet ally, iequue 
the appointment of a special manager of the estate 
oi business otlui than himself, appoint a manager 
theieot to act until a trustee is appointed, and with 
sin li powers (unhiding am of the powets ot a 
receiver) as may be entiusted to linn b\ the olticial 
receive! The official lecervci has an absolute' 
discretion as to whether a manager shall be ap 
pomtbd or not 1 he man.igei must give set nut y 
I le receive"-, sue ll salai \ as the c udltois tna\ dec ulc 
to pay him, oi a-, may lx list'd by t hi' Board of 
Trade T .e is eutith'd to have loimbuised to him 
all the expenses im mred ueceV.u il\ during t In' 
pendency ot the pc tition 

He may be authoiised by the oflu ud teceiver to 
laise money or make' advances for the purposes of 
the estate, vvlieie it appeals to be netessaiy' in the 
mtet ests oi the crechtois The couit may, cm the 
appln ation of the Board of Hade, order a manager 
to file a< t mints 

SPECIAL RESOLUTION, fills expression is 
frequently misundet stood, since it consists oi two 
paits In the- case ot an onhnatv meeting ot a 
joint stock company, any resolution which tan be 
validly put to the meeting is earned or i ejected by 
a meie majonty ilus is an ordinal y resolution 
If a fundamental or serious change is contemplated, 
a meeting is called fot the purpose, the members 


having been previously made acquainted with the 
teims of the resolution to be submitted, and this 
change can only be effected by a three-foui th 
ma|oiity. This is an extraordinary resolution (q v ). 
But even this is not sufficient Another meeting 
must be called, at an interval of not less than 
foiu teen days nor moic than one month from Ihe 
date of the extiaordinary meeting, and then the 
extraordinary resolution must be again jiut to the 
membeis, a simple majority suffit ing to con/irm the 
decision of the members at the extraordinary 
meeting Thus, whenevei it is necessary by law 
for a special resolution to be passed, theic are two 
meetings requited, the extiam dinai v one and the 
confirmatoty one, and the icsolution is not validly 
passc*(i until it has been adopted lust by a three- 
ioui th majoi ity and afterwards by a simple majority, 
full notice having been given m each case of the 
purposes for which the meetings arc* convened 

I he following aie the ptincipal t ascs in which 
the Com i janies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, requires 
that a spt'cial l ('solution shall be passed by the 
company - 

(1) To change the name of the company. 

(2) To extend the objects of the company. 

(8) To make .iny alteration in the ai tides of 
assoc lation 

(4) To icturn accumulated juohts m i eduction 
of jiaid u j) share c apital 

(5) To alter the natuie of the shaie t apital. 

(B) To re-oigamse the share capital. 

(7) To i educe the capital 

(8) lo allow any portion of the um ailed or unpaid 

< apital to become payable only m c ase ot winding up 

(9) To extend the liability ot dues tors 

(10) To appoint inspectois to investigate the 
aftans ot the company 

(11) To convert a piivate company into a 
public one 

(12) To wind up the company voluntarily 

(13) lo give certain powers to the liquidate! 
when the company is in piotess of being wound up 
volunlai ily 

As exti aoidinary and spot l.il u solutions effect 
a moie oi 1 ess c onsnlei able change in the nature 
of a company, and as the utmost publicity is the* 
only natural letuin that can be demanded for the 
benefits contented by limited liability, it is essential 
that these i ('solutions should be as much public 
piopetty as The memoiandum and the ai titles ot 
tilt* company It is, theiefoie, enacted that a 

< opy of exti aorclinai y and special lesolut urns Shall 
be toiw'arded to the legistiai in onh i that he may 
u cord the same l'Tuthei, where ait left's have 
been registered, a t opv ot evt'iv special resolution 
for the lifnc* being in lone must lx* annexed to oi 
embodied in every copy <>t the ai tales issued after 
the confumation of the icsolution, and if there 
ate no ai tides, a copy ot cvciy spttial icsolution 
must be forwarded to any member at his request, 
on payment of one shilling, ot such less sum as the 

< ompany may duet t 1 l<\t,v y jx nalties ai c attached 
to a non-comjiliance with these* tules 

SPECIAL SETTLEMENT. Dealings in stocks 
and shares are almost invaiiably effected foi 
settlement on the following at t omit day* Before 
this can be done, however, in the case of any r new 
loan or issue of shaies, the Stoc k Exchange lequires 
certain foi nullities to be complied with, and the 
lodgment of ceitain documents, on the' satisfactoiv 
completion of which it grants a! hist or special 
settling day for bargains, after which dealings are 
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[specimen of specially INDORSED writ) * 


Jn the Ibujb Court of Justice. 

’ KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


A -No. 3954. 


Between Framis Janes Adamson 


AND 

Fc/iCani John Faker 


Plain j up 


Dki< kndant 

Ceoroc the jfiftb, by tlu* Gi.nvof (rod. uf the United Kingdom of Great Hntain 
and Ireland, and ol the Knbdi Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defendei of the Faith, To 

Edward John Baker 

of Thorp House, S hen ford 

in the County of Blankshire. 

WE COMMAND YOU, That within Eight Days after the Service of this Writ on you 
inch ive of the day of such Service, you do cause an Appeal ance to be entered lor you 
in an Action .it the Suit of 

• Francis James Adamson. 

And take notice, that in default of your so doing, the Plaintiff may proceed therein, and 
Judgment may be given in your absence. • 

Witness, Dyd High 

Chancellor of Great Bntain, the 28/4 day of November , in the year 

of our Ixnd One thousand nine hundred and 


N.B.- — This Writ is to be served within Twelve Calendar Months lrom the dale thereof, or, if renewed, 
vithin Six Calendar Months from the date of the last renewal, including the day of such date, 
and not afterwards 

The Defendant may appear hereto by entering an Appearance , cither personally or by 
Solicitor, at the Central Office, Royal Courts of Justice, London. 

If the Defendant fails to deliver a defence within Ten Days after the last day of the time limited 
for his Appearance, he may have judgment entered against him with- 
out notice, unless he has in the meantime been served with a summons for judgment 
or directions. 


( 1435 ) 64 . pp. 1514 and 1515 
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for the ordinary settlements. That is to sav, sup- 
posing a prospectus offumg shares in a company 
appears to-day, the share-, aic duly applied for and 
allotted, and in the ordinar\ course of e\en1s a 
certain number <d sales and purchases of these 
shares will be entued into, tiiev "ill not, how- 
cvf*r, be for settlement on the following account 
day, but for "spoeial settlement," "huh means 
that the pun baser will not ha\e to pav foi the 
shaie, find the selln will not i<‘»ei\e the j -in chase 
mon(‘\ until a day fixed bv the' Stock Fxc li mge 
Committee for the pm pose Bc-foic* granting a 
special settlement, the Stock Fxchangc t'ommittee 
recjun c s to be furnished with specimens of the' 
scrip, bonds, or shaie certificates, a < opy of the 
prospectus or advertisement of the issue, and 
vanous other particulars relating to the issue 
Fubln notice of all appln uln ms that have* been 
made to the Stock Exchange ( oimnitler foi special 
settling days is made in the Fiess, and if the doe 11 - 
nu nts are in oide i , the; Stoe k I* xchange t onmuttee, 
in due course, appoints a date f< >r the- special settle- 
ment, on which date all baigams entered into up 
to then die completed Special settling days for 
bargains in shaies, uedited as fully oi paitly paid, 
w hie li have' bee n issued to vendois, ate not gi anted 
until six months after the date of the' special settle- 
ment in the share, subsenbed foi by the public. 
As icfusal of a special seltlc i ment would icudei of 
no ellect the luminous bargains ente'ied into, it is 
unusual foi the Stoe k Exchange Committee to make* 
mu h ii'fus.il, although it olten eleleis the giantmg 
of a speci.il setlliment on aienimt <-f non coin- 
pliance with 1 ecpm emc-nts 'I lie giantmg ol a 
special settlement is not tantamount to the gi ant- 
ing of an ollie nil epieitat ion, whn h is <jube anothei 
thing, and is moie dillie nil to obtain 

As a malt oi of (onvcnieme, spec ial settlements 
aie usually fixed for stn h dates as e]e. not < lash with 
the oidinary half-monthly sc ( t lenient 

SPECIALTY DEPT. A debt which IS a< knnw- 
ledged in a doe umrnt unde i seal- a deed Such a 
debt is not baried by the* Statute of Limitations 
(q v ) until twenty years have elapsed 

SPECIE. — Some thing m its ow n loi m and c sse in e 
11 is ,i common name* used to designate gold and 
silv - , coins in c ontradistim turn to bills and notes 
I lie ,\ oi ej is d< lived from the Latin specio, “ 1 look 
oi see 

SPECIE PAYMENTS. — ilu se ate payments that 
au giade m bullion as distinguished fmm pay mads 
that are made by means of inconvertible papa 
m< mc-y 

SPECIE POINTS.- Although tins is the 1 most 
common expicssum in genaal use, the' same thing 
is sometimes denoted by the words " Bullion 
1’omts " and “Gold l’uints " 

The 1 ei m is used in connection with tin* Foreign 
Exchanges [qv), and de-notes the limits oi the 
late of exchange when it becomes cheaper to 
transmit bullion from one eounti y to another rathei 
than to purchase bills When the limits ate 
leached, golel flows in, oi out, of this eounti y, as 
the* ease- may bo If a mei chant dc-siics to lemit 
money to Pans, lie will purc hase 1 a bill upon Pans, 
unless he finds that the price asked for the lull is 
greater than the cost of sending coin to Pans 

If between tw r o countnes A and B the Mint Par 
of exchange is reckoned in the number of B coins 
equivalent to o»e A coin, then the incoming or 
import specie point from B to A is the Mint Par 
plus the cost of packing, shipment, and insuiame; 


whilst the outgoing oi export specie point fioin A 
to B is the Mint Pai minus sunilai charges Foi 
example: the Mint Par between London and 
Pan*, is 25 22 , the expoi t spaie point may be, 
sa\ , 25 32, when it pays to send gold fiom h'lance 
t(' England 

Specie points aie liable* to v.imtn i], appioac lung 
closer to the Mint Lai it the* pint of carnage 
becomes less, but at any time, unless opetatmns 
are chstuibed bv war oi othei ev optional c ucuni- 
stane es, the* Gin epic Kate* (q v ) e aimot go be-veunl 
the specie points, feu d it did a imiihant having a 
M-mittance to make fiom the- eounti v ag.unst 
which the exchange Good, would * hc»« >-><.• to do it 
in gold ratlur than pav sue h a laige pm e* foi the 
paper (See* Fori k.n hxc Hanoi s, Mint P\k of 
Fxchano.i ) 

SI‘E('IE, TRANSMISSION OF. flu-ie* is always 
a nsk attached to sending bullion fiom one phu <* 
to anothei, and even thing possible- is done in tlu 
money inaiket and in the- banking vv oriel to juevent 
the transmission of coin Pape i meuiev is made* 
use* of when a settlement can be* aimed at by 
e*\< hange, but it is obvious that the-ie- must be 
e i< < asieuis when this met hoc I e annot be utilised 1 he 
risk ot le > -s ot spea< m tiansit by tiam oi*t>hip m.iv 
be insim el against fiom the time* ol leaving its place 
of elepui t ill e- until it amvos at its deG 1 n.i I ion. 

When it is a epie-stieui of a bank transmitting 
spe*e ie, the point l<u e onsidc i at ion is whether it is 
e he'apei to insure the specie e>r to send a e le t k witli 
it, and this depends upon the cpinnlilv se*nt and 
the pru e of the* i.ulw.iv tieket I lie < Ink's time 
also re-cjim e s to be* taken into c onside i ation 

Wlieie* specie is sent by tiam as a paie’e'l, the 
railway companies will insure it .it Ihe late of one 
shilling for e-ae h /100, the < ompany ie saving to 
itself the right of inspeeling, be hue' elfee ting any 
insuiaiice, all goods elehveied to it Joi insiuame, 
to aseertain that the consignnn nt is m a<au dance 
with the dec laration. A i<ulvva\ company usually 
sends an oltieial along with cash when it exceeds 
/SOU In addition to the liisui am c i ate, the- usual 
late foi c .image is payable 1 Insuicd p.u c els, boxes, 
etc , must be pi operly sealed by Ihe saideis 

Bullion and spec ie, tin* v.diu of whn h is c !<*< laied 
to the railway c ompany, but on wine h no insm am e 
is paid, is not conveved bv the company unless a 
c'onsignmcnt note is fust signed b\ the consignoi 
declining to pay tlu* inc leased cliaige foi msui- 
an< c 1 , or unless, in the* case of tegular senders, a 
general contract, called a geiicial nsk note (winch 
needs a sixpenny stamp) is given notifying that 
they rc iuse to pay t lie ina eased c hai ge loi in sin mu e 
which the Kiilway e ompany aic entitled to demand 
unclct tlu* Gamers' Act (See Gakkieks^ 

1 he* insurain e of sj >t*e ie* is also cite c ted by undei - 
wnteis and insmarue e oinpann s, at low r er rate 
tlian that charged bv r lailwav comp lines, the 
ptemmrn being about sixpence per cent 

SPECIFICATION. -Ihe generally accepted mean- 
ing of this vvoiel is a detailed .uiount'oi anything 
In a commercial sense it signifies full paiticulai*- 
as to e ('rtain goods reejuncd, or woik to be per- 
formed, when the goods are supplied or the work 
done by contractors or other persons This specifi- 
cation is required so that an estimate may be made 
as to the cost, and that theio may be some basis 
upon which parties may consider wdrat vvotk shall 
he nuclei taken 

In banking, when an amount is paid in to a 
customer’s credit, it is customary to specify on 
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the paying-m slip how nine h of it consists of notes 
and how inu< h of gold, silver, copper, cheques, bills, 
and post-of/ue money oiders. This is also called 
a speufualion (See I’ayino-In Si ir-s ) 

In p.if< nt law the term signifies tin eletailed 
description of 1 lie device' lor wlrnh ,i patent is 
e I, lime d 

specific uuvrue. I bis is the term used to 

c| (>s( ribe a hum (gage of a */>cc //it part of a i ompany’s 
properly It thus diffets from a floating charge 
(qv), in that the latter dotes not mteitere with a 
company's right to use Hit' property thaiged, even 
to the extent ot disposing of it in the oidmary 
eoiuse of business , whilst in the case of a spec ific 
charge the company has no right of disposal 

Section 100 of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act provides that every limited company shall 
keep a register of .mortgages, and elite i therein all 
moilgages and charges ificully affecting pro- 
perty of the company, giving in each ease a short 
descnption of the property mortgaged or charged, 
the amount of the mortgage or charge, and (except 
m the case of set unties to bearer) the names of the 
mortgagees and poisons entitled thereto 

A mortgage of certain specified chattels is a 
spec lire charge* , and this, amounting as it does to a 
bill of sale {(( v ) if given by an individual, would 
require to be registered with the ngistiui of com- 
panies in lieu of bung registered under the Pills of 
Sale Ac t, 1882 

Where debentures are issued with a floating 
charge as s< unity, it is usual to piovide that the 
company shall not urate moilgages in pi unity to 
or pun pussu with the debentures I his pioviMoti 
is intended to preve nt the holder ot a subsequent 
specific charge ousting the* de'bent me lioldris having 
a floating sisuntv. Prbrntme holders, however, 
should set' that the trustee* has m his hands the title 
deeds of nnv spec it ic pioperty included in the 
charge If the deeds .ire lett with the company, 
any prison is justified in concluding that possession 
of the deads indicates freedom limn anv tliaige* 
(See* Dkiii Nil R i s ) 

( SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE.- Ihis is the name 
given to an ordet obtained mainly m the Chancei y 
Division ot the High Court of Justice, under which 
a person or pciMins is 01 ate* commanded to do a 
certain thing It is founded upon the idea that 
where a eontiae t has been e'litue'd into, the prison 
or pet sons bound should be compelled to carry out 
their part ol d as manly as possible* exactly as the'v 
have promised It is the relied applied foi and 
granted in those cases where it is clear that the* 
mere grant ol money damages would Inti to 
compensate tlu* aggrieved paity 

Specific periot inane e is most ireepu-ntly met with 
in those instances when* a peison has contint ted to 
sell, or to grint a lease of, an estate', and refuses to 
complete Ins contract, Py statute' (Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893) t lie icliei of specific peiloimamc is now 
extended to the' e ase of the sale ot articles of pecuhai 
value, when it is impossible tor the buyer to obtain 
otheis of the same kind m the open maiket A 
refusal to obey an order rendets the offender liable 
to attachment {qv) for contempt of couit 
Specific peifoimance will not be ginnte'd — 

(i) Where damages are adequate. , 

(n) Where the' contract is tc/i pe*rsonal service, 
(m) In anv case* whole the (emit could not 
supca intend periot mane e 

SPECULATION. — Tins is a commercial teim of 
extremely wide signification, though its pi unary 


meaning is the expenditure of capital with a view 
to a profit being made. In this sense it is obvious 
that whenever a new business is established it is a 
case of speculation Capital must be expended 
and profit is expected. Only time can tell whether 
the anticipations of the parties concerned will be 
realised • 

In a moie restricted sense, as conveying the idea 
of hazard and risk, it is generally understood to 
signify the purchase of stocks, shares, cr com- 
modities with the intention of re-selling the same 
in a short time and of realising a large profit In 
this w r ay cither large or small sums may be utilised. 
Speculation of tins kind is most common in connec- 
tion with tlie Stoe k Ext hange When a person 
pure liases a security and has not the slightest 
intention of retaining it, he is in for what is called 
a speculative* account, but if, on the other hand, 
he desu es to keep his security he is said to 
invest 

SPECULUM METAL. - - A haul, steel-white, 
brittle alloy, consisting of copper and tin in the 
proportion of 2 to 1 It is capable of a high polish, 
and is, iherefoie, used foi the rnniois of reflecting 
t close opes Silvoiod glass now enters into keen 
competition with it. 

SPELTER. — This is the common lal name of zinc 
in its unwot keel state , 

SPENCE’S METAL. -A substance obtained by the 1 
fusion of Milphule of non anel sulphur It is greyish 
black in eoloui, melts easily, and is used, like lead, 
for joining pipes Dusts, meelalhous, and similar 
article's are* also made ut it 

SPERMACETI.' — A wavy substance linpoi te>ej 
from the l\i< lfu Islam's It occuis in the oil 
obtained fiom the lmael e>f the spetm whale The 
purified product is white and odouiless It is used, 
together with a veiy small percentage of wax, lor 
the manufacture of spcim candies, which give a 
brilliant, steady light, and rue employed as the 
standard for comparing the illuminating powcis of 
other lights Medicinally, speimaceti is used as an 
mgic'dient of \aiious ointments 

SPICES. — T he most impoiLant aiomatic and 
flavouring substances aie dealt with individually 
SPIEtiELEISEN.— A (airman word, meaning 
“ mirror iron " It is applied to a vanety of lion 
containing about 5 per cent of caibon and a much 
huger percentage of manganc’se, and chiefly used 
in the man u I act ure of Bessemer steel (q v ) Bpon 
fr.utuie, the plates present a lustrous apjieai am e, 
and to this fact the* name is due 

SPIKENARD.-— A I Imuhiv an plant, the A Tardus, 
anel the aromatic oil obtainccl from its root The 
perfume is much esteemed in the least, but in 
Km ope spikenaid is chiefly useful as a stimulant 
medicine The substance is also known as n.trd 
SPINACH. — The Spmacia olcracca, cultivated as 
a kitchen vegetable throughout Europe The* suc- 
culent leaves aie boiled, and mashed with buttei, 
the result being a wholesome as well as appetising 
dish 

SPITS.— T his is the name given to the insti u- 
ments used by Customs officers lot the purpose of 
examining goods in rolls, bales, etc, to diseovei 
whether there aie any dutiable ai fades concealed 
in them. They are made of different materials 
Some aie of wood, like a paper knife, whilst others 
are long, pointed [Pieces e>l wire oi steel, so made 
that they can be inserted with ease into the articles 
that it is desired to examine 

SPITSRERUEN.— (See Norway ) 
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SPLIT TICKET. — The system of passing tickets 
m connection with the delivery of Stock Lxc hange 
securities has been described under the heading of 
Clearing House It may easily occur that a tic ket 
for a cutain number of shares which is passed from 
hand to hand reaches a jobber who has sold these 
same shares to different mdniduals in smaller 
quantities Obviously he is unable to pass on the 
ticket for the hugei number, and he overcomes the 
difficulty by “ splitting the ticket.” He retains the 
original ticket and issues a number of tu kets for the 
respective lesser quantities he has sold , the name 
of the payer and the pin e is the same on e«u h, but 
the amount has been sjilit up The member splitting 
a ticket writes the words “ split by “ against his 
name. Each “split ” involves a small extra pay- 
ment, because these is an extia tiansfer regishatiou 
fee, and oftentimes an addition to the cost of the 
stamp on the transfer ic suiting from the broken 
amount; tins extia cest has to be borne by the 
member splitting the tu ket, who, however, is 
usually able to pass it on to his client. A split 
ticket has to bear the name of the issuer of tin* 
original tn ket 

SPOILED STAMPS. — Sometimes it happens that 
a document is stamped, and that the stamps 
impressed thereon ate wasted owing to the fait 
that the document is not utilised oi that the 
amount is too great, etc An allowance will be 
made fot stamps thus spoiled if application is made 
at the Spoiled Stamp Office, Somerset House (q v ) , 
but the claim must tie sent in within tw'o yeais 
fiom the time of the spoiling of the stamps, 01 
within two years of the date ol the execution ot the 
document In the case of < otintry bankeis, tc, 
bankets who canyon business at a distance gu aler 
than ten miles from London, the claim lor 
spen led stamps must be made thiough a London 
agent 

In making a claim for allowance of spoiled or 
useless stamps, the lollowing statutory declara- 
tion must be filled up and signed bv the applu ant — 

“ I, of do 

solemnly and sinceicly dec laic that the several 
stamps hereinafter specified and described, that is 
to ly, 

Number of Value of Va 1 n'sh h '” Total 

Stamps. Each Value 


“ And with regard to such other of the material 
on vvhu h the said stamps are impressed or to which 
adhesive stamps are attached as is written upon, 
I say that the same has been inadvertently and 
mulesignedly spoiled, or is become useless ; and 
that the wilting theieon has not been signed by 
any paity or otherwise completed as a legal instru- 
ment, and has not had any operation or effect 
what sue v ei 

“And with regard to the adhesive fee stamps 
which have been removed from material, J declare 
that thev have been so unloved bv the Court or 
other olhc lal whose c.ci 1 if it ate is annexed. 

“And with iegaid to the postage stamps on 
mattnal, I declaie that the same have not passed 
through the post, or been used in any w r ay what- 
ever, but have been inadvertently and undesignedly 
spoiled, rendered unfit for use, or ate not requned 
in consequence of 

“And with ic'gaid to the adhesive postage 
stamps, I dfehue that the same have not passed 
thiough the post, or been used m any wa v v\ hatevei , 
but have been madvei tent 1 y and undesignedly 
spoiled, or niuliud unlit foi use in consequence of 

“ And with legal cl to the instruments whie h have 
been signed, 1 say that the same became void in 
consequence of 

“And with legate! to the uistimmiits winch 
have* been signed, the* duplicates oi msfiunients in 
lieu ol vvhu li aie now piodiued and exhibited duly 
stamped, 1 say that the same weir spoiled iu 

c onsccpitiu e of 

and that the same war bona fide pirpmed and 
signed for the purpose of < allying into effect the 
ti. m sac turn appealing upon the lac e llieieol, between 
the* j>aitics and upon 1 lie trims and conditions 
thrum set tenth, that no legal piocceding has been 
commented in whnli the lusli uments could or 
vvoiiid have been given oi olfeied in evidence and 
that the same wane' so signed witlnn two ycais horn 
the date hueof 

“And with regaul to any bill of exchange or 
promissoiy note: win* li from arty omission or error 
has been spoiled oi i endued useless, all hough the 
Mine, bung a bill <>t exchange, may have been 
accepted or indorsed, oi being a proinissoiy note 
mav have been ch live led to the payer, I declare 
that another completed and duly stamped bill of 
exchange or juornissory note (vvhu h I now pioduce) 
identic al m c\ u y pai tn ular exc ept in tin- c on ection 
of the cnor or omission m the* spoilt bill or note 1 
has been executed in lieu theieof 

“And with iegaid to the bills of exchange and 
pioimssoiy notes, othu than those mentioned 
above-, 1 declaie th.it the ansuus to t In-Tollowing 
questions ate tine-*— 


are the property of 
chased by 
and that 
value thereof ; 


L 


and wue pur- 
or for use, 

paid the full amount or 


“ And watli regard to the stamps impressed on 
material not written upon, and the adhesive 
revenue and fee stamps unattached to material, I 
declare that the same have been inadvertently 
and undesignedly* spoiled or rendered unfit for use 
in consequence of 


“ lfa\<‘ the bills or notes been 
out ol the signer’s hands ? 

“ If so, for what pm pose ? 

“ Have the bills or notes been 
sold, or have advances or credit 
been obtained on them ? 

“ What has become of the 
unstamped parts of any of t lit* 
bills above mentioned which have 
been drawn in sets ? 

" What use has been made of 
any sin h unstamped parts ? 
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“ And I further say that have 

not he. n reimbursed or paid the value of the said 
stamps or any part thereof, by any othei poison or 
prisons, and that if the value thereof shall be 
allowed by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
I will not ask or ieieivc any compensation for the 
same, or any part thereof, h ■ m any othei peison 
oi pe sens oi charge the same ( r any pait thereof, 
in a< count or othei wist*, to any other peison or 
persons either generally or partieulai ly, so as to be 
again [raid or compensated for t lie same, or any 
pai t tlnicof, illicitly ot indnectly in any manner 
v\ hal soever 

“ And I further say that all the said stamps have 
bten spoiled or become useless within the period of 
two rears preceding the date hereof and that the 
application made by me for an allowance for the 
value ot (he said , stamps is without any fraudulent 
intention oi collusion whatsoever. 

“ And I make this solemn declaration conscien- 
tiously believing the same to be tine, and by virtue 
of the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835 

“ Declared at the Stamp 

Office 

at .... 

this . .day of lb 1 

Before me, 

Distubutoi ot stamps 

“ N H In ease's wlieie the declaration is made* 

by an agent of the piineipal or him, the person 
aulhoiised should be m a position to give full 
information as to tin* facts ot the transaction Any 
neglec t of this iegulation will piobably lead to delay 
in the settlement of the claim " 

When the application is entei tamed, stamps of 
an equal amount will be granted in lieu of the spoiled 
stamps, or cash will be paid instead, less a c ertain 
discount fot the trouble involved 

SPONGE , — lhc commetcial .article known by 
this name c onsists of the porous skeletons of certain 
hxed marine animals belonging to the class of 
horny sponges vvluc li are distinguished for the soft- 
ness and elasticity of their 1'ibies Ihev abound in 
the Meditci ranean Sea, espec lally ott the coasts of 
Turkey and Asia Minor, vvhoic they ate obtained 
by diving, di edging, or harpooning lhey also 
occur in the waters round the West Inches, but 
these aic uf an infeiior quality Sponges ate exten- 
sively used for domestic pm post's, and are also 
valuable in smgery for their styptic piopeities 
There is a huge export trade* from Smyrna 

SPOT. — This means that goods ate on the spot 
i eadv for deliver v 

SPOT PRICE. — This is another name foi the cash 
pi ice foi 1 rr mediate delivery, and is used in contra- 
distinction to " foi wai d ” opiu e, which me ans the 
({notation tor deliveiy and payment at some 
future time 

SPRATS.— -Small fishes of the herring family, 
found in large quantities round the coasts of Bntain 
and also in the Baltic and ott the Fiench coast 
They are used as a food, and, when dried and salted, 
are sometimes close i ibed as Norwegian “ anchovies.” 
It is also said that large quantities of the so-called 
French sardines aic ically sprats Any surplus 
supply is used as manure 

1 The applicant racist sign on this line 


SPREAD . — This is an Ameiican term used on 
the Stock Exchange It signifies a ” put and call ” 
(qv), when the puce at which the stock can be 
" put ” is higher or lower than the puce at which 
it can be “called,*' oi vice versa. 

SPRUCE. — A general name for several varieties 
of hr tree, of which the best known is the Norway 
spruce lhc spruce is also common in the timber 
legions of Canada The wood is expoited as 
deal {qv) , the bai k is used for tanning; the 
young shoots aie boiled clown and used in' the pre- 
paration of a wholesome dunk known as spiuce 
beer, and at Danzig as black beer; and the sub- 
stance called Burgundy pitch is obtained as a 
resinous exudation 

SPLATTER’S TITLE. — When a person takes 
ossession of a piece of land and settles upon it, 
e is sometimes known as a squatter If possession 
is retained by him without hindrance ot any kind 
fot a period of twelve years, he obtains a good 
holding title to the land. (See Possessory Title.) 

SQUILL . — A genus of bulbous plants, of which 
the Algerian species, known as the S cilia mantima, 
is the most important commci c lally. From its 
bulbs a chug is prepared which is useful as an 
expectorant and diuietic, and is also valuable in 
caes of dropsy 

SQUIRREL . — A small indent of wide distnbution 
in Europe, Asia, and North Afina In northern 
latitudes, the fur, winch is usually reddish-brown 
m colour, becomes gi c v in the winter It is in gieat 
demand foi mulls, stoles, lints, coats, and also for 
linings, and large numbois of skins ni e annually 
exported to Cheat Btitain fiom Russia and Siberia 

STAR. — (See Fckmgn Weights and Measures 

— Gl KM ANY ) 

STADION. — (Sec Fokmgn Wmoiiis and 

Measures — Greece ) 

STAFF, ORGANISATION OF. — Stmt oiganisa- 
tion, eithei in the factory or in distribution, is, in 
its broadest sense, a mattei of flic* economics of 
production, wdnlst in its nai lowest sense as applied 
to a particular business, its pi maples belong to the 
ait of business or applied economics ” Division oi 
labour implies economy of labour , ” it produces 
dexterity and sometimes improves skill, and it cei- 
tainly leads the ownei ot a business to make a 
classilicat um of his assistants accenting to capacity. 
Labour is the most costly item in pioduction, and 
more pai tici.laily is tins tine of the production of 
nnmatei lal wealth, the bank, the lnsmance' office, 
and the newspapei 

Organisation of labour, coupled with a lequisite 
amount of capital, leads to the displacement oi the 
small business and tin* substitution of tlu* huger 
undei taking The business man in a small way 
must .mange his staff and allocate to each individual 
those' duties foi which he is the best fitted if he 
(lesites to be t lie one to found the larger business 
winch, in the ionise of time, is to replace his piesent 
small establishment if he tails to pay attention 
to this, amongst other economies, the time wall 
come when some other will supplant him. Ihe 
economic oigamsation of statt and of auxiliary 
capital was lust shown by Babbage in Ins Economy 
of Machinery and Manufactures to be the cause of 
production on a latge scale, and to-day this is 
accepted as axiomatic, whether in manufacture, 
transport, extractive industiies oi distribution. 

In Bagehot’s Postulates , page 84, we arc informed 
that “ nowadays it is a man at the far end of a 
telegiaph wire — a Count Moltke, with his head over 
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some papers — who sirs that the propel persons art 
slain and who secuies the victor) iso, in comnu ree , 
the primitive weaveis aie separate men with looms 
apiece , the primitive' w e apon makers, separate men 
with Hints apiece lime is no oiganised action, no 
planning, coutnving, oi lai -seeing m either trade 
except on the smallest scale , hut now the whole 
is an attair of mom v and management ol a think- 
ing man in a dark ollke, computing the pirns ot 
guns am^ woi steels " 

1 his is vi i \ 1 1 ue, and ol t lie t w o l.n 1 01 s n anage- 
ment is j)eiliaps the most im])nitant. It should not 
he loigotten th.it the employe i of lahom is called 
upon to ut ill's, , m the ionise ot his husim ss, all 
ioi ms of lahom liom 1 1n lowest to the highest giade, 
and, wlulst Ihe lowvi giades i>f lahoui an much 
moi e an mei ous than t lie higliei giadi s it is « ssi nt lal 
that t he luisim ss man shall i e.ihse fu st and toi emost 
in t he mat t ei of 01 gam sat ion t hat indust i nil so< u t \ 
(low not consist ol a ItW prisons called emplovels 
having a p. uiliai cap.ndv Ioi husim ss a moie oi 
less lomplett educ.il ion, and peculiarly tilted toi 
tin* husiness ol (inploving and a ninth laigii class 
ol pel sons mleiioi, m <\<iv lesput, to Ihe few 
mend >eds ol tin In st t lass, ami know n as einplov ( es 
Ihe emplo\( i sliould hi anxious ami willing to find 
that those In < mplov s ha\ e a c a pat it \ « tpi.il to Ins 
own, ami In should umleistaml that ihe v.mkhis 
grades of lahom pa?s h\ the slightisl ol ps om 
mt o t lu“ ot lie! 

It is the tinplovei’s business to d< ti t inini the 
p.uticular guide ol tin | >.n tic ulai individual and 
to emplo) him oil w oi k suit able to lin at t aim in nt s 
and t apni it v , oi i ’imin.it t him should no sm li woi k 
h‘ toi tln'oiuing m tin paituul.n husim ss ot Ihe 
( mplov ( i 

\>hat Staff Organisation consists of. Organisa- 
tion of staff merelv consists m suing that the 
lahoui employed is sutlnient foi the j un pose in 
hand, that there is no unnei ess.it v siiperllmtv , 
that each man is doing the job most suited to his 
attainments ami capacity, and that the whole 
of t he wo’ lc is |>\ sm h ai langeme-d , earned out 
expeditiously and without button How stall 
should he so ai langerl w ill depend entnely upon f lu 
par f iculai business, ihe same organisation would 
not i-' suitable Ioi the hank and toi the cotton 
facto , hut so l,u as office oiganisation and oi gam- 
sat j on ot (list i lhut ion ai e cone ei ned, certain guiding 
principle's may he laid down. 

Arrangement of Positions. Kver\ commercial 
roikefn should be e at chilly planned and its reepme 
inents considered m advance I he various posi- 
tions should he arranged, and the amount of 
responsibility to he attached to each position cuie- 
fnlly considered Stuff oiganisation is like the 
building ot a house oi the making of a piece ol 
complicated machinery l nless plans are made, 
duplii at ion ol pai 1 s and w.nt e wtII to low , and t h -re 
can he no stahihtv in haphazard arrangement . 
Where any one ol three* pel sons might , in the couise 
of their woik, lind the same job included amongst 
their duties, tlial job is likely to he ledt undone' 

As each room of a house is sell-contained, so 
should each depaitment ol a business he* indepen- 
dent ot other depai t ments, hut pist as two looms, 
by reason of their common wall, t heir common ioof, 
arul their common foundation am interdepe ndent, 
so sliould the departments in a commercial house' 
be luteidcpendent I him, oi ganm.it ion consists of 
a division ot the Inaiti business into mdepench nt, 
but at the same time interdependent, depai timuits. 


the subdivision of duties m each department, the 
select ion of employees having the capacity to govern 
then own department and to co-ordinate with their 
iellows in chaige ot othei depart ments ot the 
bimim'ss 

Ihe principles upon winch good organisation 
povvc'i icsts include ability to prescribe exactly the 
area of operations allotted to a given individual 
without so tying hm hands that any initiative' he 
mu\ liav e m lost 

It is almost impossible' to set out the general 
duties, the amount of iespoimibiht y and the area 
c>f operation oi the vaiious nu'inbc'is of a liypo- 
thc'tual stab, .is so much dt pends upon the size 
ot Hu business, the natuie ol its nuclei taking, and 
numeious other Jactois aiming Jiom case to case 
lev c'li in small offices, hovvevei, tluie should be 
well-defined division of dulies, and, consequently, 
ol i c spdiisjhiht \ 

Stall Training anil Kriiicatiou. It has been said 
that specialisation makes it difficult for men to 
take an interest m their work and to become 
other than machines In either a small or a large 
office thm can b< overcome by staff training and 
educational pi opaganda work, whilst, from a 
purely business point of view, interchangeability 
ot c mplov me nt amongst pin lot me in be is ol the staff 
mav be a p.u t lenndy lor this dibit idly It is 
eeit.mi what < v < i me am. may be adopt ed to < ountoi- 
.n I the diawbacks, that pievention ot overlapping 
m as m i c smry in a small bimm* 1 s as in a Ini ge one 
pc i haps moi c so, for, as a gene i.al i ulo, establishment 
chaigcs in a small lumiiic ss aie pi opoi t jonat ely 
lngln i than m a lut ,r e one, and c vei \ client should 
be mad i by e e onomy ot Wen king to keep clown t his 
toim of e'xpeudit hi e, always, howcvei, without loss 
ol e 11 k u nt \ 

Soctioua of n business. Most businesses are 
capable ot division into two mam parts, whilst an 
e\< eedingly huge undertaking would piobably have 
thice 1 h<‘ two parts m <pn -dion would be the 
opeiative on the one hand, and the sm jeturial and 
hnanci.il on the other Where a third section 
appears, standing on an ecjuuhtv with the othei 
two, it is obtained by the sever, me e of t lie financial 
and sc cretnnal duties 

Assuming, hovu vi i , tli.il the business m to be so 
organised that it natuiall\ divides it sell into the 
opeiative poll ion ot the business undei the works 
manager or tiatlic supei inf < ndent ot shop manager, 
as tin case' mav be, and liriamial and secretarial 
sec lion, under the sou tary , the* sphere of inflmnc e 
of these officials m eleatjy defined by the ternts e>f 
then appoint me ill, and each should be* re sponsible 
to the gene ml manage i or ownei ol the business 
The Secretary- Accountant. 1 he whole* of the 

clerical staff will eftinc undei the control of the 
seen f.u\ accountant, who will take full nsponsi 
bilitv m lelation to financial and statistical dutu's 
and c orresponcleiic c , and, m the ease ol a limited 
liability company, the general routine work of 
performing statutoiv duties I he sMintaiy will 
have under his e.ont ro], on the c ol I espondenc e suh', 

( oi t esponde lie e cleiks, slioithand typists and 
mmiile' c le i k In a smaller e one. cm some of these; 
oltiees will be collected ill one person, care being 
taken to pievent oveilapping of duties. On the 
financial side, the sccu'taiy's chief assistant is the' 
assi-ffant accountant, under whose' control will be 
the invoice chiks, h'dger clerks or book -keepers, 
and the v.n ions suboi dmat es i esponsible tor wages, 
costing and estimating In this ehpartment, the 
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cashier is a mo -,1 important olhcial, and whilst often 
made dnectlv responsible t o th" manager, whencvei 
tle re is an oiliual acronulaut , th cashier should be 
responsible to th • an ouutaut Undei tile contiol 
of 1 lie cashier will be <h partmental cashiers, pay 
clei ks, collec'uis, and travf'lleis, where it is cus- 
tomary for tiavtlleis to collect at counts 

111 smk buy is brought into close contact with 
tli ' op lative side ot the business through the 
accountant, who is responsible tor the checking of 
wad. e, and lor the population of financial state- 
ments direct'd to wards economy in pioduction and 
adnnius' i ation lien should be close wen king with 
tin op-r alive management, so that the financial 
rounds of the details of eveiy operation may b- 
laid bdore the geneial managet in order that the 
vat ious it mis of cost may be scniUms -d in the light 
ol experience J tins, th" secretan.il department, 
through the accountancy stall, will b* lesponsibh*, 
not only for the keeping of accounts, but also fen 
the making out of financial statist u s and rec orcls, 
for the preparing of costs, for the provision of 
estimates, and fm the payment of all moneys due 
fiom the business 'J lie cashiei will be responsible 
for the leceipt of moneys and payments out will be 
made by him only on Ihe mil hoi it \ ot the accoun- 
tant The division ol work amongst subsidiary 
membeis^of the stall is as impoitant as it is m the 
higher grades, thus, where the work of piepating 
wages sheets is sufficient to oc< upy emeth i k, whole 
tune, it is uneconomical to allow him to ad foi 
jiart of his time as a cost cleik and lor anoth i 
part ot Ins turn* as a wages cbnlc, unless tin duties 
of each pad of that serene allotted to the pai- 
t icular employee a* e well di Imed and do not ovu i lap 
t he chit ies of a not hei < h t k 

It should b* noticed that wh -re the tinancial and 
secretarial duties are s.veied, the accountant and 
the S 'crdai y at e gen uadv c t insulin ed as professional 
colleagu *s, but th' sard ary, on account ot lus 
pieparnbnn ot reports, which may lequue financial 
and statistical details, should be considered tlie 
sennu oltlcei 

Operative Departments of Business. The opera- 
tive departments of the business will vniv in natuie 
accotdmg to the class of business undertaken, eg , 
a coal-muung business will have a eolhetv manager 
at the head of its operative section , a parcel- 
carrying concern will impure a tratlu managet , 
an engineering w’orks, a winks manager (ienerallv 
speaking, the woik ot the opciative section is 
technical, and responsibility and contiol should be 
in the hands of the person whom we will call the 
w'oiks manager He should be subject to no out- 
side interference, and in the works his orders should 
be final, as the keeping of discipline is much more 
essential in this department than m the secietarial 
department On him will be pint ed the duty of 
planning ’ beforehand an^l of looking ahead, as 
succcs-dtil production can only be obtained by 
preparing beloiehand for each job that is done 

In the otgamsAfion ot a shop, th manager will 
have undei -managet s foi each depaitmeut, and 
directly undet them will come the shop ioieimn, 
and responsible to the ton men will be the skilled 
and unskilled u'oi kms in t he shop lVilect oigamsa- 
tion is absolutely essential, and the relationship 
between the stoics and the shop should be wvil 
defined. It should be remembeied that the lore- 
man’s place is amongst his workers, and that his 
time should not be spent m the stores, the wnte- 
house, oi the di awing othc. \ and th'* work of each 


department should be so organised that no time is 
wasted in production. 

Outside Departments. With regard to depart- 
ments outside the works and the office, some differ- 
ence of ojuinon arises as to control and sphere of 
influenci Stores, forwarding departments, ware- 
housing, and transport, tome into close contact 
with both the operative and the secretarial depart- 
ments. Jt is ahvays advisable, however, to place 
each of these on the secretarial side, leaving the 
duty of production to the operative side, and of 
distribution and its coi responding clerical and 
financial duties to th" secietanal department ; thus, 

1 esponsibiht y for stores will be vested in the 
assistant accountant, and he in lus turn will be 
answerable to the secretary 

It may be lemaiked that just as the financial 
side of th • business is closely m touch wath the 
operative side, so, in its turn, is the operative with 
the financial, e g., the time-ke* pets who tecoid the 
time ol tli" nr'u foi purpo-.es ot making up wagi s 
are looked upon as pait of the operative' stalf, 
whereas, m reahty, they bring opciatious into touch 
with WMges, costs, and estimates 

Finally, we must not lose sight ot the fact the! 
organisation is applie 1 common sense, and its aim 
It economy ol w diking 

STAGS.— -The Stock Exchange menagene con- 
sists of " bulls,” " bears,” and r ‘‘ stags ” , but while 
the significance of the first two terms is fairly 
under stood by the public, the same cannot be said 
of the lesser knowm teim of “stag.” The descrip- 
tion of ” stag ” in the usual glossary to a work on 
the Stock Exchange is given mm h in the following 
manner — 

“ Stag A sjierulator who applies for a new 
issue when it is quoted at a premium, in the hoj>e 
of obtaining an allotment and sec unrig the pre- 
mium by an immediate sale of his allotment ” 

This is a perfectly accurate definition, but we will 
endeavour to expand it somewhat, and make it a 
little dealer, if possible 

When a loan or issue of shares is offered for public 
subsi ription, it is a matter of unceitainty whether 
it will be fully subsc ribed or not, and on this account, 
as is described under the heading of Underwriting, 
most such issues are insured against failure. If the 
public does not subsi nbc for a large poition of the 
issue, the Under vviitcis have to take up and pay foi 
the unapplied stock or shares, part of wdnch they 
usually bring upon the market, cndcavounng as far 
as possible to sell Iheu holdings, with the result that 
the sto< k immediately goes to a discount — that is 
to say, it is quoted and is puichasable at a lower 
puce than that at which it has been offered to the 
public. Sometimes, how r evet, the ic verse occurs, 
and .in issue is so well received by the public that 
it is largely over-subsc ribed, and apjihc ants aie 
allot Ic'd only a pioportum of the amount of stock 
or shares they apply for. In this event, not only 
aie the undei writers relieved of their obligation, 
but, there being a demand for the stock on the 
part of individuals who have been allotted only a 
poition of their applications, or on the pait of those 
individuals who have not succeeded in obtaining 
any allotment at all in lesponse to their applica- 
tions. the* sto< k is immediately quoted at a jorenuum 
In the case of some —although not many — new 
issues, it is possible at once to form an idea as to 
whether it is going to be over subscribed , and in 
such a case numerous people apply for more stock 
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or shares than they intend taking up in the hope 
that they may be successful in obtaining a portion 
of what they apply for, and in the intention of 
immediately selling at the premium. In other 
words, they are not genuine investors, but are 
simply speculators ; and, as premiums on new 
issues have, in many cases, a nasty habit of 
dwindling away when the issue is over, being often 
quoted merely with a view to encouraging applica- 
tions on*the part of the public, such individuals 
frequently sell a certain quantity before they know 
whether or not they have received an allotment. 
Tins is known as “ stagging," and it is the desire of 
every issuing house in granting allotments, as far as 
possible, to weed out the ” stags " who are only a 
source of weakness to the market. 

STALE CHEQUE. — The contract entered into by 
means of a cheque is a simple one, and m accordance 
with the law of simple contracts the drawer is 
liable upon the instrument for six years after the 
date of the drawing. (See Statutes of Limita- 
tion ) He may be sued upon the cheque within 
that period if it has not been paid. But a practice 
has grown up amongst bankers of declining to pay 
a cheque which is not presented within a reasonable 
time, the cheque being generally known as “ stale ” 
when it has been in circulation for a considerable 
period. This is entirely a matter of custom and 
practice, for which there is no sanction in law, and 
a banker would apparently be quite right in paying 
at any time up to six years from the date of the 
cheque if he choose to do so. The practice of 
bankers is not quite uniform. Some tinkers con- 
sider six months an unreasonable penod for a 
cheque to be in circulation, whilst others tlunk 
that twelve months should be allowed. When a 
stale cheque is picsented for payment, it is usually 
returned marked ” out of date,” but if the stale 
date is confirmed by the drawer the cheque will be 
honoured, other things being all right, e.g., sufficiency 
of funds. 

By section 45 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
a bill of exchange payable on demand, which 
includes a cheque, must be presented within a 
reasonable time so as to hold an indorser liable, 
the indorser being, in this respect, in a more favour- 
able position than the drawer. What is a reason- 
able time is a question of fact depending upon the 
special circumstances of the case, the Jaw having 
declined to fix any particular limit. Six days from 
the d^te of a cheque have been held not an un- 
reasonable length of time, whilst a great banking 
authority has laid it down that ” in the absence 
of special circumstances, ten days or so would 
probably be held the limit.” (See Cheque.) 

A person who takes a stale cheque does so at his 
own risk. Primarily, the drawer remains liable, 
asjhas been stated, for six years. But if the holder 
does not present the cheque for payment within a 
reasonable time (when there are funds to meet it 
at the bank) and the banker is made bankrupt, the 
drawer is discharged through the laches of the 
holdei, though the latter can prove for the amount 
of the cheque in the bankruptcy proceedings against 
the banker. 

8TAMP-AFFIXING MACHINES.— In business 
houses from which large numbers of circular letters 
go out, it is usual for the postage to be prepaid in 
money so that there is no necessity to affix postage 
stamps An objection to this otherwise valuable 
labour-saving arrangement is that the postmarking 
of the letters indicates to the recipients that the 
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letters contain circulars. This ” prepaid service " 
cannot be used unless the letters are chargeable 
with a uniform rate of postage, so that its use is 
practically confined to circular matter. 

The ordinary outward mail may, with advantage, 
be stamped by one of the stamp-affixing machines 
now on the market Such a machine is the Multi- 
post Stamp Affixcr, which will efficiently affix 
stamps of any value, while a recorder counts every 
stamp When not in use it can be locked, and the 
stamps can then neither be affixed nor removed. It 
holds 500 stamps, which can be obtained from the 
post office in rolls. 

STAMP DUTIES. — These aic duties which arc 
imposed upon the parchment or paper on which 
many legal documents are writeen. An unstamped 
document is of no legal validity and cannot be 
given in evidence in a court of law, if the court 
takes notice of the stamp omission, though in 
many cases it is possible for the document to be 
stamped even in court upon the payment of a 
penalty. The documents which cannot be stamped 
are noticed below. 

It has just been stated that the absence of a 
stamp only prevents the giving in evidence of the 
document when the court takes notice 0 1 the 
omission, t e., it is the duty of the presiding judge 
or of one of the officials of the coui t to take cognis- 
ance of the lncgularity. It is conti ary to the 
etiquette of the legal profession for an advocate to 
take exception to an unstamped document. 

As to the kind of stamps to be used, lefercnce 
should be made to the articles on Adhesive 
Stamps, Adjudication Stami-s, Appropriated 
Stamps, Denoting Stamps, and Impressed 
Stamps. 

The following are the mam provisions of the 
Stamp Act, 1891, dealing with the stamping of 
documents in general — 

Regulations Applicable to Instruments 
Generally. 

Charge of Duty upon Instruments. 

Charge of Duties in Schedule. 

“ 1. Fiom and after the commencement of this 
Act the stamp duties to be charged for the use of 
Her Majesty upon the several instruments specified 
in the fiist Schedule to this Act shall be the several 
duties in the said schedule specified, which duties 
shall be in substitution for the duties theretofore 
chargeable under the enactments repealed by*this 
Act, and shall be subject to the exemptions con- 
tained in this Act and in any other Act for the time 
being in force. 

% 

All Duties to be Paid according to Regulations of 

Act . • 

• 

” 2. All stamp duties for the time being charge- 
able by law upon any instruments are to be paid 
and denoted according to the regulations in this 
Act contained, and except where express provision 
is made to the contrary are to be denoted by 
impressed stamps only. 

How Instruments are to be Written and Stamped. 

“ 3. — (1) Every instrument written upon stamped 
matenal is to be wTittcn in such manner, and every 
instrument partly or wholly written before being 
stamped is to be so stamped, that the stamp may 
appear on the face of the instrument, and .cannot 
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be used for or applied to any other instrument 
written upon the same piece of material. 

" (2) If more than one instrument be written 
upon the same piece of matenal, every one of the 
instruments is to be separately and distinctly 
stamped with the duty with which it is chargeable. 

Instruments to he Separately Charged with Duty in 
Certain Cases 

“ 4. Except where express provision to the 
contrary is made by this or any other Act — 

(a) An instrument containing or relating to 
seveial distinct matters is to be separately and 
distinctly charged, as if it were a separate 
instrument, with duty in respect of each of the 
matters ; 

" (b) An instrument made for any consideration 
in respect wheteof it is chargeable with ad valorem 
duty, and also for any further or other valuable 
consideration or considerations, is to be separ- 
ately and distinctly charged, as if it were a 
separate instrument, with duty in respect of each 
of the considetations. 

Facts and Circumstances affecting Duty to be set 
forth in Instruments 

" 5. All the facts and circumstances affecting the 
liability of any instrument to duty, or the amount 
of the duty with which any instalment is charge- 
able, are to be fully and truly set foith in the 
instrument ; and every person who, with intent 
to defraud Her Majesty, 

“ (a) executes any instrument in which all the 
said facts and cncumstanoes are not fully and 
truly set forth ; or 

“ (b) being employed or concerned in or about 
the preparation of any instrument, neglects or 
omits fully and truly to set forth therein all the 
said facts and circumstances ; 
shall incur a fine of ten pounds 

Production of Instruments in Evidence. 
Terms upon which Instruments not Duly Stamped 
may be Received in Evidence . 

" 14. — (1) Upon the production of an instrument 
chargeable with any duty as evidence in any court 
of civil judicatiue in any pait of the United King- 
dom, or befoie any arbitrator or referee, notice shall 
be taken by the judge, arbitiator, or referee of 
any omission or insulin lcncy of the stamp thereon, 
and if the instrument is one whuh may legally be 
stamped alter the execution thereof, it may, on 
payment to the officer of the Court whose duty it 
is to read the instrument, or to the aibitratot or 
referee, of the amount of the unpaid duty, and the 
penalty payable on stamping 4 the same, and of a 
further sum of one pound, be received in evidence, 
saving all ust exceptions on other grounds 

“ (4) Save as aforesaid, an instrument executed 
in any part of the United Kingdom, or l elating, 
wheresoever executed, to any propei ty situate, or 
to any matter or thing done or to be done, in any 
pait of the United Kingdom, shall not, except in 
< nnunal proceedings, be given in evidence, or be 
available for any purjiosc whatever, unless it is 
duly stamped in accordance with the law in force 
at the time when it was first executed. 

Stamping of Instruments after Execution. 
Penalty upon Stamping Instruments after Execution 
“ 15.-. — (l) Save where other express provision is 
in this Act made, any unstamped or insufficiently 


stamped instrument may be stamped after the 
execution thereof, on payment of the unpaid duty 
and a penalty of ten pounds, and also by way of 
further penalty, where the unpaid duty exceeds 
ten pounds, of interest on such duty, at the rate 
of five pounds per centum per annum, from the 
day upon which the instrument was first executed 
up to the time when the amount of interest is equal 
to the unpaid duty. 

M (2) In the case of such instruments hereinafter 
mentioned as are chargeable with ad valorem duty 
the following provisions shall have effect — 


“ (a) The instrument, unless it is written upon 
duly stamped material, shall be duly stamped 
with the proper ad valorem duty before the 
expiration of thirty days after it is first executed, 
or after it has been first received in the United 
Kingdom in case it is first executed at any place 
out of the United Kingdom, unless the opinion of 
the Commissioners with respect to the amount of 
duty with which the instrument is chargeable has, 
before such expiration, been required under the 
provisions of thi9 Act : 

" (b) If the opinion of the Commissioners with 
respect to any such instrument has been required, 
the instiument shall be stamped in accordance 
with the assessment of the Commissioners within 
fourteen days after notice dl the assessment : 

“ ( c ) If any such instrument executed after the 
sixteenth day of May one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight has not been or is not duly 
stamped in conformity with the foregoing pro- 
vision of# this sub-section, the poison in that 
behalf hereinafter specified shall incur a fine of 
ten pounds, and in addition to the penalty payable 
on stamping the instrument there shall be paid 
a further penalty equivalent to the stamp duty 
thereon, unless a reasonable excuse for the delay 
in stamping, or the omission to stamp, or the 
insufficiency of stamp, be afforded to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners, or of the Court, 
judge, arbitrator, or referee before whom it is 
pioduced : 

" (rf) The instruments and persons to which 
the provisions of this sub-section arc to apply 
are as follows — 


Title of Instrument as 
deset ibedrin the First 
Schedule to this Act. 


Bond, covenant, or 
instrument of any kind 
whatsoever 
Conveyance on sale 
Lease or tack 
Mortgage, bond, deben- 
ture, covenant, and 
warrant of attorney 
to confess and enter 
up judgment . 


Settlement . 


Person liable to 
Penalty 


The obligee, (ovenantee, 
or other pci son taking 
the security. 

The vendee or transferee. 

The lessee. 

The mortgagee or obligee; 
in the case of a transfer 
or reconveyance, the 
transferee, assignee, 
or disponee, or the 
person redeeming the 
security 

The settlor 


Added by Section 74 (3) 
of the Finance (1909- 
lb) Act, 1910- 

Conveyances or transfers 
operating as voluntary j 
dispositions inter vivos. ; 


Giantor or transferor. 
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" (3) lYovnled that save wheie other express pro- 
vision is made by this Act in relation to any 
particular instrument : 

“ (a) Any unstamped nr insulin lently stamped 
instrument which has been first executed at 
any place out of the United Kingdom, may be 
stamped, at any lime wntlun thirty da\ s after 
it has been fust received in the United Kingdom 
on payment of the unpaid dutv only: and 
“ ( b ) The Commissionci s may, if they think 
fit, at anv time within tluce months after the 
first execution of any instalment, mitigate 01 
i emit any penalty payable on stamping 
“ (4) Ihe payment of any penalty payable on 
stamping is to be denoted on the instalment by .1 
particular stamp " 

Bv the Finance Act, 1895 — - 
“15 So much of section 15 of the Stamp Act, 
1891, as limits the time within which the ( om- 
missioners of Inland Revenue may mitigate or 
remit an^ penalty payable on stamping shall be 
repealed 

Enikij s upon Rolls, Books, etc. 

Penalty for Unrolling, etc , Instrument not duly 
Stamped 

" 17 If any peison whose oil i< c it is to emol, 
register, 01 enter 111 or upon any mils, books, 01 
tecoids any mstiuincnt chargeable with duty, 
enrols, legisters, 01 enters any such instalment not 
being duly stamped, lie shall mcui a fine of ten 
pounds 

Conditions and Agreements as to Stamp Duly Void 
“ 117 Hveiy condition of sale tiamed witli the 
\ <“w ot precluding objection or acquisition upon 
the gmund ot absence or msuffieiency of stamp 
upon any instalment executed after the sixteenth 
day of May one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, and oven y confine t, anangenunt, or 
undeitaking foi assuming the liability on account 
ot absence 01 insufficiency of stamp upon any such 
instrument or indemnifying against such liability, 
absence, or insufficiency, shall be void.” 

General Exemptions from all Stamp 
Duties 


Majesty, or any otticei of the Post Office (44 & 45 
Viet e l?t>, sect. 5). 

The following documents must be stamped before 
execution — 

Bills of Exchange. 

Conti act Notes 

Lett eis of Allotment 

Let tei s of Renunciation. • 

Pi OAlCS. 

Kec'eipts 

Sc ap Cc itificates 
Slcuc Wariants 
Voting Pape is 

Documents, otlui than the above, lecjuiang an 
ad valor tin stamp, eg, < om e\ am es, mortgages, 
memoianda ot deposit, tiansfers, must be' .stamjied 
within 11m t\ class alter execution, 01 if executed 
abroad within tluitv days 1mm the date on which 
tin v ara\e in the United Kingdom 

Aglet inents undei hand, duty sixjienrc, eg, 
guarantee, cju«ilif\ing ngieement, may be stamped 
w'lthin fourteen da\s attci execution 

Doc uinents winch have not been stamped within 
the time allowed, may bc‘ sulisecjuently stamped 
on payment of a penalty of ^10. (Sec Section 15, 
abo\ e ) 

Wheie a document of charge leqmies further 
stamp duty to be lmpussed, a c ei title ate in the 
following foirn must be furnished to the Stamp 
Ollic e — 


” 1 hen by certify that the amount at any time 
owing by to 

(а) If (H« (") ( (1,<1 noi ( ‘ xa, ‘ <1 L 11,11,1 

ruivuinl has not tbc* day of 19 ), 

yd b> hi ex. >. . 1 - (<„- has not at any tune exc ceded 

worns' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ' 1 UUM ' sum i 1 1 equest 

(б) if tin* .i.i- that Im thm stamp duty may be 
v. me. has ill < a.lv mini es-a'd on the instillment of 

h,,,. ocmlnl day of 

C.IIICtl tlK'C J 

wi.ids coxei a total advance of / 


19 


, to 


Signature. 

Address. 

. i )ate ’ 


(1) Transfers of shares in the Government or 
Parliamentary stocks or funds. 

(2) ^1 11 st rumen ts for the sale, transfer, or olhei 
disposition eithei absolutely ot by way of mortgage, 
or otherwise, of any ship or vessel, 01 any p.irt, 
nib'iesL, share, or property of 01 in .ny slnj) or 
vessel 

(3) Instruments of apprenticeship, bonds, con- 
tracts, .md agreements entered into in the United 
Kingdom for or relating to the service in any ot 
Hei Maje sty’s colonies or possessions abroad of any 
person as an aitificei, cleik, domestic servant, 
handicraftsman, mechanic, gardener, servant in 
husbandry, 01 labouier 

(4) Testaments, testamentary instiuments, and 
dispositions mortis eausd in Scotland 

(5) Bonds given to sheriffs or other persons in 
Ireland upon the replevy of any goods or chattels, 
and assignments of such bonds. 

(6) Instruments made by, to, or with the Com- 
missioners of Works for any of the purposes of the 
Act 15 & 16 Vmt, r. 28 

(7) Deeds or instiuments made or executed for 
the purpose of the Post Oihcc, by, to, or with Her 


The following is a list of the pnncipal stamp 
duties, as administered by the Boaid of Inland 
Revenue It must be recollected that tliesy are 
liable to fluctuation curing to the exigencies ot the 


Exc hequu — 

£ 

s 

cl 

Admission — % 

To the' degiee of a Barrister . 

0 


0 

As Solicitor or Proctoi, or Wnter to* 
the Signet . % 

25 

0 

0 

As Student at any Inn of Court, 01 
Student of King’s Inn, Dublin . 

25 

0 

0 

As Bellow of College of Physicians ! 

25 

0 

0 

As Bmgess, by both, apprenticeship, 
or mam.ige, England or Ireland . 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto, on any other ground 

3 

0 

0 

Faculty as a Notary Public, England 

30 

0 

0 

Ditto, Scotland or Inland . 

20 

0 

0 

As a Burgess in Scotland . 

0 

5 

0 

Affidavit, or statutory declaration . 

0 

2 

6 


1 lc> be signed bv the mortgagee or by the manager of the 
bank making Mu* advance. 
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Agreement, or memorandum of agree- £ s. d. 
ment, under hand, not otherwise charged 0 0 6 

Agreement for lease of a furnished 
house for less than a year, the rent not 
exceeding £25 0 5 0 

( Agreement for lease, other than the 
above, same as lease ) 

Allotment. — (See Letter of Allot- 
ment ) 

Appointment of new tiustce . 0 10 0 

Appraisement or valuation of any 
estate or effects where the amount of 
the appraisement does not exceed £5 . 0 0 3 

Not exceeding £10 0 0 6 

Ditto £20 0 10 

Ditto £30 0 16 

Ditto "£\0 0 2 0 

Ditto £50 0 2 6 

Ditto £100 0 5 0 

Ditto £200 0 10 0 

Ditto £500 0 15 0 

Exceeding £500 1 0 0 

Apprenticeship Indentures .... 026 

Arms, Grant of 10 0 0 

Articles of Clerkship to solicitor — 

In England or Ireland . . . . 80 0 0 


In Scotland 60 0 0 

Award 0 10 0 

Bank Note, for money payable on 
demand — 

Not exceeding £1 0 0 5 

Ditto 12 0 0 10 

Ditto £5 0 13 

Ditto £10 0 19 

Ditto £20 0 2 0 

Ditto £30 0 3 0 

Ditto £50 0 5 0 

Ditto £100 0 8 6 

(N.B — This has no refotencc to Bank 
of England Notes. See Bank Note.) 


Bankers’ Cheque 0 0 2 

Bills of Exchange (inland bills) — 

When payable on demand ; or at 
sight, oi on presentation, oi not exceed- 
ing three days after date or sight, for any 
amount, or when the amount doe9 not 
exceed £10 0 0 2 

When payable at longer date than 
three days — 

Exceeding £10, and not exceeding £25 0 0 3 

Ditto £25, Ditto , £50 0 0 6 

Ditto £50, Ditto £75 0 0 9 

Ditto * £75, Ditto £100 0 1 0 

When the amount exceeds £100, Is. 

for the first £100, and an additional Is. 
for every fi actional part of £100. 

Foreign bills of exchange drawn out 
of the United Kingdom, but payable in 
the United Kingdom, are stamped in 
the same manner as inland bills. 

Foreign bills of exchange drawn and 
expressed to be payable out of the 
United Kingdom, but indorsed, negoti- 
ated, or actually paid within the United 
Kingdom, are stamped as inland bills 
when they do not exceed £50. 


£ s. d. 

Exceeding £50 and not exceeding £100 0 0 6 

Exceeding £100, for every £100 or any 

part thereof 0 0 6 

Promissory Notes are stamped in the 
same manner as bills of exchange except 
that when on demand they are charged ♦ 

ad valorem. 

BUI of Lading *0 0 6 

BUI of Sale, Absolute. — (See Con- 
veyance.) 

Bill of Sale, Conditional.— (See 

Mortgage.) 

Bonds. — For securing an annuity, 
where the payments are for the term of 
life, or other indefinite period, for every 
£5, and every fractional part of £5 
payable — 

(a) If as primary security .... 026 

(b) If as collateral security ... 006 

For securing an annuity where the 

total amount is ascertainable, or for 
the payment of money, same as mort- 
gage. 

For customs or excise duties, same as 
mortgage bond, but not to exceed 5s 
For other duties not specifically 
charged (including fidelity bonds), same 
as mortgage bond, but not to exceed 10s 
On obtaining letters of administration 
(where the amount exceeds £100) . 0 5 0 

Capital Duty (Share)— 

Companies and corporations with 
limited liability, on every £100 of 
nominal capital 10 0 

Capital Duty (Loan) — 

Issues by lo< al authorities, companies, 
and^corporations, on every £100 secured 0 2 6 

But 2s. in the £ is repayable if the 
capital is applied in the conversion of 
an existing loan. 

Cards (playing), for every pack . 0 0 3 

Certificate of solicitor, law agent, 
writer to the signet, notary public, 
conveyance);, special pleader, and 
draughtsman in equity (yeaily) 

If practising within ten miles of the ^ 
General Post Office, London, or in the 
city or shire of Edinburgh, or in the 
city of Dublin or within thiee miles 


thereof 900 

If practising elsewhere .... 600 


(N.B. During the first three years 
after admission one half only of these 
fees is payable.) 

Certificate of birth, baptism, marriage, 


death, or burial 0 0 1 

Charter Party 0 0 6 

Cheques 0 0 1 

Collateral Security, for each £100 . . 0 0 6 

Commission of Lunacy .... 050 

Contract. — (See Agreement.) 


Contract Note, for the sale or purchase 
of any stock or marketable security : 
where the value of the stock or iharket- 
able security — 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

is £5, 

and does not exceed /100 

0 

0 

6 

Exceeds £100, 

Ditto 

£500 

0 

1 

0 

Ditto £500, 

Ditto 

£1,000 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto £1,000, 

Ditto 

£1,500 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto £1,500, 

Ditto 

£2,500 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto £2,500, 

Ditto 

£5,000 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto AS, 000, 

Ditto 

£7,500 

0 

8 

0 

Ditto £7,500, 

Ditto 

£10,000 

0 

10 

0 

Ditto il0,000, 

Ditto 

£12,500 

0 

12 

0 

Ditto £12,500, 

Ditto 

£15,000 

0 

14 

0 

Ditto £15,000, 

Ditto 

£17,500 

0 

16 

0 

Ditto£17,500, 

Ditto 

£20,000 

0 

18 

0 

Ditto £20,000 



1 

0 

0 


Continuation Notes are chargeable on 
one only of the two transactions em- 
braced. Option Contract Notes aie 
chargeable with half the above rates 
only, unless the option is a double one 
Contract Notes following duly stamped 
option contracts are relieved from half 
the duty. 

Contract or grant for payment of a 
superannuation annuity, for every £ 5 
or fractional part of £5 0 0 6 

Conveyance or Transfer.— 

Bank of England Stock .... 0 15 6 

Colonial Debenture Stock or funded 
debt, for every £100 or fractional part 
of £100, of nominal value tiansferred . 0 5 0 

By Sec 17 hinancc Act, 1911, no 


stamp duty is required on Tran 

isfiT of 




Government Stock by deed 





Any stock (except as aforesaid), shares, 




marketable security or property . 

where 




the amount or value of the consul 

eration 




for the sale shall not exceed £5 . 


0 

1 

0 

Exceeding £5 and not exceed in 

g £10 • 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto £10 Ditto 

£15. 

0 

3 

0 

Ditto £15 Ditto 

/20 . 

0 

4 

0 

Ditto £20 Ditto 

?25 . 

0 

5 

0 

For every additional £25 up to £300 . 

0 

5 

0 

If exceeding £300, then for every £50 

0 

10 

0 


N.B — In cases where the consideration 
do s not exceed £500 and the instrument 
cont uns- a certificate as required by the 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, sec. 73 fc 
that the transaction docs not form part 
of a larger transaction or of a series of 
transacti ins in respect of which the 
consideration exceeds £500, duty is 
charged at halt the above rates. 

Conveyances by way of gift inter vivos 
are charged as conveyances on sale 
Exceptions for marnage settlements, 
and certain gifts of property for preser- 
vation of open spaces, and for convey- 


ances to appoint new trustees, etc. 

Copy or Extract (attested or authenti- 
cated), the same duty as original, but 
not to exceed 0 10 


Copyhold and Customary Estates — 

If on sale, mortgage, or demise, the 
ad valorem duties under Conveyance, 

Mortgage, or Lease. Upon any other 
occasion — Surrender or grant made out 
of court, or the memorandum thereof, 
and Copy of courf-roll of any surrender 
or grant made in court 0 10 0 


Corporate and Unincorporate Bodies — 

Upon the net annual value, income, or 
profits accrued in respect of all real or 
personal property vested in such bodies 

per cent. 5 0 0 

(Subject to certain exceptions laid 
down in the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1885) 

Covenant — 

For repayment ot money. (See Mort- 
gage ) 

For original n cation and sale of any 
annuity. (Sec Conveyance.) 

For an annuity (except on original 
creation and sale) or other periodical 
payments. (Sec Bono) 

Separate Deed of, made on o» caston 
of sah* or mortgage, but not being an 
instrument chargeable with ad valorem 
duty as a Conveyance or Mortgage : same 


duty as a Conveyance on Sale, oi a 
Mortgage, but not to exceed . . . . 0 10 0 

Declaration.— (gee Affidavit.) 

Declaration ol Trust, not being a Will 

or Settlement 0100 

Deed of any kind not charged undoi 

some special head 0 10 0 

Demise.— (See Lease ) 

Deputation or Appointment of a 
Gamekeeper 0 10 0 

Duplicate or Counterpart — 

Same duty as onginal, but not to 
exceed 0 5 0 

Ecclesiastical Licences — 

To hold the office of lecturer, etc . . 0 10 0 

For licensing a building foi divine 
service, etc., and any chapel for 

solemnising marriages 0 10 0 

Licence not otherwise charged . . 2 0 0 

Equitable Mortgages under hand only. 

For every £100 or part thereof . . 0 10 

Hire Purchase Agreements— 

Under hand 0 0 6 

Under seal 0 10 0 


Insurance Policies — 

Life - For any Mini not exceeding £10 0 0 1 

Exceeding £10, and not exceeding £25 0 0 3 

Exceeding £25, and not exceeding 4 
£500, for every £50 or fractional part 


thereof 0 0 6 

Exceeding £500, and not exceeding 
£1,000, for every £IQ0, or fractional pat t 

thereof 0 10 

Exceeding £1,000, foi every £1,000, t 
or any fi actional part thcicof . 0 10 0 

Accidental death, or personal injury, 
or periodical payments during sickncs^ 0 0 6 

Loss or damage to property ... 001 

Indemnity against loss under the 
Employ ei s’ Liability Act, or the Wotk- 
men’s Compensation Act — 

Wheic the annual premium does not 

exceed £2 0 0 1 

Where the annual premium exceeds 

£2 : 

if by agreement under hand ... 006 

If by deed 0 10 0 
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Marine — 

(a) Hot oi upon .my voyagi - 

Win r ■«* f hr Mii'i in 411 < (1 dors not - - 

( vt e< < I /250 

e\M‘(ds /2si) !>nt not c x < 1 1 < 1 (500 

/SIM) (750 

’’ /7")0 ,, „ ,, 1 1 ,000 

,, (1,000* foi (very £500 and 
.iu\ Ir.u Ilona! ])<u t of / r>00 

(/>) loir t ime 

White the in -.in am c* is iinuh' lor anv 
tune not exc ceding six months, an 
amount i<)u.il to three tune s the amount 
which would he payable if the lnsm- 
ance weie made upon a voyage 

Where the insurance is made lor anv 
time ext ceding six months and not 
exceeding twelve months, six turns the 
amount winch wbuld be payable it the 
insurance were made upon a voyage 

Leases — 

A dwelling house, or a pait thereof, 
for a definite penod not exceeding one 
year, the rent not exceeding £10 per 
annum 

A furnished dwelling house, or apait- 
ments m the same, foi a definite penod 
less than a year, the rent for the teiin 
not^excecding £25 per annum . 

Lands or tenements at the following 
rents, and for^the periods stated — 


t s (1 - 


0 0 3 
0 0 6 
I) 0 9 
0 1 0 

0 0 6 


0 0 1 


0 5 0 


Exceed- No Ex- Up to 35 1 35 yeais to Over 400 
ing 'ceeding yeais 1 1>0 ye.ns vais 



i 

/ 

s 

(l 1 

/ 

s. 

d 

/ 

s 
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/5 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

/5 

i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 
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0 

/10 

/is 
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0 

18 

0 ' 

1 

16 

0 

/15 

/ 20 
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4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

/20 

1 / 2 5 | 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

£ 25 

/so 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 1 

6 

0 

0 

£50 

/75 

0 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

£75 

i /l 00 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

£100 (for ca(h 






1 




/so, 

oi frac- 






1 




tional pai t of 






! 




/SO) 

' , ' 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

An agi cement tor 

a lease 

not 

exceed- 


i s 

d 


ing 35 years is stamped the same as an 
acturl lease. 

Letters of Allotment anil Renunciation — 

Less than £5 0 0 1 

(5 and up wauls 0 0 6 

Letters Latent (Giant of honours oi 
dignities) -- 


Duke ' . . . 

. 350 

0 

0 

Marquis 

. 300 

0 

0 

Kail 

. 250 

0 

0 

Viscount * 

. 200 

0 

0 

Bai on 

. 150 

0 

0 

Precedence 

. 100 

0 

0 

Baronet 

. 100 

0 

0 

Gamy 5 d’ Hire to elect — 




Archbishop oi bishop .... 

. 30 

0 

0 

Any othei honour 

. 30 

0 

0 

Change of name or arms (if done 

in 



accordance with the terms of a will) . 

. 50 

0 

0 

Change of name or arms upon 

a 



voluntary application .... 

. 10 

0 

0 


Letters Patent, for inventions — 

Application for provisional protection 1 0 0 

Piling complete specification ... 300 

On the notice of a desire to have the 
patent scaled 10 0 


3 he duration of a patent may extend 
up to fom teen years, but this duration 
depends upon the payment of ccitain 
fees each year, otherwise the patent * 
lapses at the end of the fourth year. 
The payment in icspect of each year 


must be made before the commence- 
ment of the year, as follows — 




For the 5th ycai 

5 

0 

0 

,, 6th ,, 

6 

0 

0 

,, 7th ,, 

7 

0 

0 

,, 8th ,, 

8 

0 

0 

,, 9th „ 

9 

0 

0 

,, 10th 

10 

0 

0 

,, nth 

11 

0 

0 

,, 12th 

12 

0 

0 

1 1 13th 

13 

0 

0 

,, 14th ,, 

14 

0 

0 


These fees ate subject to revision, and 
are exclusive of ccitain other small 
charges 

Marketable Securities. — (See separate 
article ) 


Marriage Licence — 


Special .... .... 

5 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

10 

0 

Moneylenders ’ Registration . . . 

1 

0 

0 

Mortgages — 

Not exi ceding £10 . . . 

0 

0 

3 

Ditto / 25 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto y50 

0 

1 

3 

Ditto £100 

0 

2 

6 

Ditto £150 

0 

3 

9 

Ditto £200 

0 

5 

0 

Ditto £250 

0 

6 

3 

Ditto £300 

0 

7 

6 

Exceeding £300, for every £100 and 
fractional part thereof 

0 

2 

6 

Ttansfei oi mortgaj e, per £100 . 

0 

0 

6 

Rec onviyance, teioase, per £100 . 
Notarial Act (ot any kind) except 

0 

0 

6 

protests 

0 

1 

0 

Partnerships, Limited — 




Eve payable on Registration . 
Statement of the amount contributed 

o 

0 

0 

by a limited partner or of anv increase m 
that amount. For cn<h £100 or pait 
then of 

0 

5 

0 

Passport ... .... 

Patents.— (See Luttj rs Patint) 

0 

0 

6 

Power of Attorney — 

0 


0 

To receive prize-money or wages . 

For sale, transfei , or acceptance of any 

1 



of the Government hinds not exceeding 
£100, nominal amount 

0 

2 

6 

in any other case 

For receipt of dividends or interest 

0 

10 

0 

of any stock, for one payment 

0 

5 

0 

In any other case 

0 

0 

To vote at a meeting 

0 

0 

1 

Any other kind of powei of attorney 
Procuration, Deed or other insthimont 

0 

10 

0 

of 

0 

10 

0 
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Promissory Note.— (See Bill of { s. d. 

Exchange.) 

Protest of Bill of Exchange — 

The same duty as the bill itself, but 

not to exceed 0 10 

Receipts for £2 and upwards ... 002 

Renunciation, Letter of.— (See Let tiir 
of Renunciation ) 

Revocation of any trust of property, 

not lieing a will 0 10 0 

Scrip Certificate 0 0 2 


Securities (transferable by delivery — • 

(1) Colonial Government beeuiities, 
and other securities dated between 
June 3rd, 1802, and August 7th, 1885, of 
which the intei est is payable in the 
United Kingdom, same as mortgage . 

(2) Othei sieuuties, for every £10 or 


fractional part of £10 0 10 

(3) Foreign share certificates, for 
every £25 oi fractional part of £25 . 0 0 3 

Settlements— 

Any deed whereby a definite sum or 
share is settled upon or for the benefit 
of a person, foi every £100 or fractional 

part of GOO 0 5 0 

Share Warrant, or stock certificate to 
bearer — 


(1) Bntish 1 he duG is tluee times 
the transfer duty 

(2) ('olomd For every /100 and 

frac tion of / 100 of the nominal value of 

stock . . .050 

(3) Foreign l-'ot eve-iy / , 1 0 ,/nd aEo 

for anv fractional p.rt ol £10 of the 
nominal value ot the share or stock. 0 4 0 

Voting Paper or Proxy .... 001 

Wheie a pioxy is a general one. that 
is, where it gives the right to vote at 
more than one meeting, or the adjourn- 
ment thereof, or at meetings genciallv, 
the duty is 10s 

Warrant for Goods 0 0 3 

Many other duties are paid by means of stamps, 

. uch as Estate Duty, Legacy Duty, Reversion 
D'Gv, Sucf.es, ion Duty, etc All these are fully 
rec.nd to and set out m the articles specially 
devoted to the icspective subjects 

STAMP DUTY, COMPOSITION OF.— revisions 
are contained in the Stamp Act of 1891 to enable a 
company or cotporation to compound with the 
Government foi the stamp duty payable on trans- 
fers of its stock or shaies Foi the purpose of 
assessing the sum payable by way of composition, 
an agreement has to be entered into with the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and an account 
delivered to them half-yearly, showing the nominal 
amount of all the stock (which also includes share 
capital) of the company, or the amount thereof in 
respect of which payment has been made, if the 
whole sums payable in respect thereof have not 
been paid The duty has to be paid half-yearly, 
in advance, at the rate of Is per ^100 of the amount 
appearing in the account The Act gives power 
to companies which enter into this arrangement 
with the authorities to charge, in addition to any 
fee exigible upon the registiation of any transfer 
of stock or shares, an amount not exceeding the 
amount of duty«vhich would, in the ordinary way, 
have been payable on such transfer 

1 5 ' 


As a rule, the object m view when composition 
is resulted to is not a speculation for a profit at the 
expense of the Government, but in Older to make 
the shares or stock a more attiactive market, and 
thus encourage their circulation by a reduction, to 
the puiehnsei, of the cost of tiansfer Companies 
and Corpoiatious that have compounded, therefore, 
U'.uallv tiansfer their shaies free of duty , this 
also acts as an inducement to applicants foi new 
stock or shaies — should fuithei capital be sought 
at anv time- -as anything wlmh makes tor m< reased 
negotiabihtv naturally finds favour with the 
investing public 

We may say that these provisions in the Stamp 
Act have not been taken advantage <>f to any gieat 
extent by ordinal y commemal companies, but 
mote bv municipal ( orpotatioiis and public utility 
e om panic's incorporated undei *>pis i.d Acts of 
Parliament, fuither, we .ire inhumed by the 
authorities that it is not now then pi. u tu o to enter 
into agreements under the’ \c t with eommeiu.il 
companies It would seem, then foie, that t<u 
Mich, the provisions as to composition aie now 
a dead lettc*r 

Section 115 (1) of the Stamp Act, 1891, stales 
that - 

“ anv i ountv (immibn coi point ion or e uni pany 

m. iv entu into an ugicrment with the ( iiininis- 

sioneis. it the ( onuiiissiunei s, m tin ir thsnvtiuu , 

think /'id’il lol the eh 1 1 \ « rv of an mount, eh 
It is, the i e loi e 1 , w i t h m the pmvci of the authorities 
e nine Iv t o suspe nd t lie apphe at ion of the* pi e> visions, 
and, actorelmg to mu information, this has been 
doin' m the- e ise ol eommere i d * ompaine-s 

STAMP NOTE.— A e e'i title ate k gi anted by a 
Customs olluial, giving permission for goods to be 
leiade'd on board ship 

STAMPS, CANCELLATION OF.-- (See Cancel- 

la I ION OF S I AMI'S ) 

STAND \RD. A fixed Jiemit of value, ([iiantity, 
or quality, by which everything of the same natuio 
and character is composed. Foi example, take* 
the coinage British standaid money is gold, the 
rest of the coins in use being merely token mom.*), 
i e , lepre-senting something ejuite different from 
the-ir real value. Since there is no piofit on coining 
golel, the Government beais the* expense of the 1 
weak But in the case of the other metals in use 
the* case is different 

STANDARD GOLD. — The gold which is used m 
the making of out coins. Pine gold is too soft for 
use alone. It requires a mixtuie of copper in order 
to harden it. The standard adopted is 22 paits 
gold and 2 copper. This is sometimes spolfcn of 
as 22 carat golel 

STANDARD OF VALUE.— A standard is really 
something which is invanable, something by com- 
parison with whieft other things may be- estimated 
independently of tune and place # Thus, the 
standard of weight in* the Metnc System is the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of pure water at 4° 
Centigrade , and nothing could be more accurately 
defined : all the wen lei over and this year, just as a 
hunched years ago, a gram is always the same 
But weight is a physical quality inherent in the 
tlnng itself Value, on the* contrary, is not a 
ejuahty of any one thing, but flic* relation which 
one thing bears to another The value in exchange 
of a thing is measured by the quantity of other 
things for which it will exchange ; in other words, 
by its power of acquisition. Value is, therefore, 
an imputed quality, and an unchanging unit for 
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measurement is difficult to find. The search for 
one is, however, worth while, for a merchant has 
sufficient perplexities to overcome in computation, 
in gauging tne capacity and courses of markets, 
and in the risk of making wrong adventures. He 
ought not to be also tormented with fluctuations in 
the unit of measurement of value. The ideal money 
would J be money having a unit with a steadfast 
general purchasing power : its relation to the whole 
stock of goods in the market would be invariable, so 
that of all kinds of goods, the prices of some having 
risen while the prices of others had fallen, the unit 
would command always the same quantity. To 
put the general statement into a particular instance : 
if the sovereign were the standard unit of value.it 
would, in 1920, command just the same amount of 
wood and iron, corn and wine, as it did in 1820. 
Now, though the peculiar properties of gold make 
it of all commodrhes the least liable to fluctuation 
in value, the title " standard unit ” is not quite appro- 
priate. Gold is approximately the ideal money, 
but slow secular movements occur which impair its 
stability of value. Improved methods of produc- 
tion, the discovery of more prolific mines, the 
invention of substitutes by means whereof the use 
of gold is obviated, all these may and do cause the 
value of gold to fall. In other words, lessened cost 
of production and decreased demand cause gold, 
like other commodities, to be depreciated, anti 
prices rise : that is, more gold than before is 
required for goods in general. Owing to the huge 
antecedent pioduction which remains in existence 
almost in its entirety, the relatively small annual 
output has slight effect on the value ; but lessened 
cost in procuring gold will undoubtedly, in the long 
run, lower the value. Conversely, an increased 
demand for gold will bring about a rise in the value 
of gold, mirrored and proved by falling prices. In 
whichever way the " standard " varies, there is a 
disturbance of contiaits, in one case the debtor 
class, in the other case the creditor class, is unjustly 
benefited or defrauded If prices use, the man 
who has debts to pay can pay them with less 
labour ; the man who receives payment cannot 
obtain so many things with the money received 
Is a unit conceivable which would obviate these 
injustices and serve accurately to measure values 
at different times and places ? Economists in 
tlicir attempts to arrive at an instrument for 
measuring values of such precision as the chemist's 
delicate balances, have adopted many plans Thus 
the ” tabular standard " may be regarded as an 
attempt to make mathematically coriect Adam 
Smith’s suggestion of a stable measure. “ The 
real puce,” he said, " of everything, what every- 
thing really costs to the man who wants to acquire 
it, is the toil and tumble of acquiring it ” Labour, 
therefore, is the real measure of the value m ex- 
change of commodities The wealth of the world 
was not originally purchased by gold or by silver, 
but by labour ; and the value of this wealth to 
those who possess it, and who want to exchange 
it for some new pioductions, is precisely equal to 
the quantity of labour which it can enable them 
to purchase or command. The obvious objection 
anses that, as Smith himself says : “ There may be 
more labour in an hour’s hard work than in two 
hours' easy business ; or in an hour's application 
to a tiadc which it cost ten years’ labour to learn, 
than in a month's occupation at an ordinary and 
obvious employment.” He is, therefore, con- 
strained to adopt corn as Ins standard. He takes. 


that is, the results of the exertions of the lowest 
paid labourer, he who is in receipt of the amount 
of com which will keep him alive and in working 
condition. “ Equal quantities of labour will at 
distant times be purchased more nearly with equal 
quantities of corn, the subsistence of the labourer, 
than with equal quantities of gold or silver, or, 
perhaps, of any other commodity. Equal quanti- 
ties of com, therefore, will, at distant times, be 
more nearly of the same real value, or epable the 
possessor to purchase or command more nearly 
the same quantity of the labour of other 
people.” 

In the Tabular Standard, which is an official 
index number, a large number of articles of con- 
sumption besides com is taken. The average price 
for a series of years affords a base. The prices m 
succeeding periods are calculated in percentages of 
the base prices ; the average percentage of rise or 
fall is found by dividing the difference between the 
two totals by the number of articles Thus, if 22 
be taken, the base would be represented by 2200. 
If the second period, some prices having risen, 
some fallen, showed 2332, the average rise would 
be ^ V* , or 6 per cent. It is assumed that 6 per cent 
rise in prices results from a fall in the value of 
gold ; and the debtor would, in the contract made 
under the Tabular Standard, be called on to pay 
^106 for every ^100 of debt.' Such a standard 
assures payments perfectly equitable , but we 
may anticipate that, unless changes in value 
become rapid and great, we shall remain content 
with the rough equity afforded by gold payments. 

STANDING CREDITS. — These have reference 
exclusively to barking matters A customer of a 
particular bank may, as a rule, arrange to have 
his cheques cashed at another bank or at some 
other branch of his own bank. The request to the 
banker as to such an arrangement should be in 
writing and be signed by the customer The letter 
advising the bank or the branch to honour his 
cheques should be signed by the manager and state 
precisely what cheques arc to be paid, to what 
cxent and for how long the credit is to continue, 
and the advice should be accompanied by a specimen 
of the signature of the customer. 

A common form of advice is to honour cheques 
drawn by John Brown to the extent of / 1 0 in any 
one day. An advice to honour cheques to the 
extent of £€0 in any one week is not a good form, 
if the customer giving the order intends the money 
to be drawn at the rate of so much each day*, as it 
is clear that the full amount may be drawn on one 
day and still comply with the letter of advice. 

When a bank receives from another bank or 
from one of its own branch establishments a 
lequest 1o pay certain cheques, the greatest care 
should be taken to asccitam that the letter of 
advice is genuine. If there is any doubt, a 
confirmation could be asked for by wire. 

Credits opened between different banks are, as 
a rule, arranged through the head offices of the 
respective banks. 

Particulars of all credits opened should be 
recorded at the heading of the customer’s account. 
The amount of such credits should of course be 
justified by the nature of the account. 

The customer sometimes receives a special form 
of cheque book, the cheques being drawn upon the 
banker who is to pay the cheques and an indication 
given upon the cheques of the riame of the bank 
where the drawer’s account is kept. 
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The mere fact that a banker pays a cheque under 
a standing order does not release him from his 
general liability if he pays one bearing a forged 
indorsement. It is reasonable, however, to expect 
that a customer wishing his cheques to be paid in 
this manner should state in writing that the banker ’ 
shall not incur any greater liability than if the 
cheques were raid by the branch on which they 
are drawn. Tne banker who pays a cheque under 
authonty usually cancels it before remitting it to 
the drawee banker. 

A register should be kept of all standing orders 
given by a branch and also of all received by a 
branch. If a credit, without any time limit, has 
not been operated ujx)n for a considerable time, it 
is desirable to inquire if it is still to continue, or if 
it should be cancelled 

When a customer gives an order to stop payment 
of a cheque, notice should be given to eacn branch 
or bank whuh has authoiity to cash his cheques. 

STANDING ORDERS.— 1 hese are rules which 
regulate the procedure at meetings. With regard 
to companies, this procedure is usually regulated 
by the articles or by Table A. (Sec Meetings ) 
There may, however, be standing orders subsidiary 
to the articles, though such is very unusual and 
applies only in the case of very laigc companies 

Where standing orders are used, regulations are 
usually made to govern their initiation, suspension, 
or abrogation Usually standing orders cannot be 
altered, except at a specified meeting {eg., annual 
meeting), and at a meeting convened by due and 
adequate notice of such change and the nature 
of such change given to its members 

It is sometimes desirable that a standing order 
should be suspended in order that certain business 
should be transacted which is of an urgent and 
important character Unless provision is made for 
suspension in the standing ordcis themselves, which, 
when made, commonly requires the sanction of a 
certain specified majority of members present, it is 
unwise to suspend them unless with the consent 
of the majority of members of + he body whose 
procedure they regulate and govern. It is not 
suificient to obtain the consent of the majority of 
members present, unless such meeting is fairly 
representative of its members and in such cir- 
cum .tances a majority should be not less than 
three-fourths of members entitled to vote 
STANNARIES. — This word is derived from the 
Latin stannum, which means “ tin." 

Thcflenn “stannaries" is applied to the tin mines 
of Cornwall and Devonslure, and to the peculiar 
customs and laws which are there picvalent with 
respect to the mines. A company of more than 
twenty persons formed for the purpose of gain must 
be registered under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 
1917, unless it is formed under some other Act of 
Parliament, or under letters patent, " or is a 
* company engaged m working mines within the 
stannaries, and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court exerbsing the stannaries jurisdiction." (See 
Partnerships ) 

The above-mentioned Act makes certain special 
provisions in connection with the windmg-up of 
companies in the stannaries. 

Attachment of Debt due to Contributory on 
Winding up in Stannaries Court. 

“ Section 239. \Wien several companies arc in 
course of liquidation by or under the superintend- 
ence of the Cour? exercising the stannaries juris- 
diction and acting under that jurisdiction, if it 


appears to the judge that a person who is a con- 
tritutory of one of the companies is also a creditor 
claiming a debt against one of the other companies, 
the judge may (if after inquiry he thinks fit) direct 
that the debt, when allowed, shall be attached, 
and payment thereof to the creditor suspended for 
a time certain as a security for payment of any calls 
that are or may in course of liquidation become 
due from him to the company of which he is a 
contributory ; and the amount thereof shall be 
applied to such payment in due course : 

' Provided that such an order of attachment 
shall not prejudice any chum which the company 
so indebted to the creditor may have against him 
by way of set off, counterclaim, or otherwise, or 
any lawful claim of lien or specific charge on the 
debt in favour of any third person." 

The Act also provides for various modifications 
with respect to preferential payments of salaries 
and wages. (See Companies, Winding Up.) 

STAPLE. — The correct meaning of this word is 
a market or place of public resort, to which mer- 
chants and others arc obliged to bring their goods, 
wares, and merchandise for sale. In ancient times 
merchants in England were compelled to bring 
their goods .and to expose them for sale by whole- 
sale in certain specified places. In each of these 
places there was a court established over which 
the mayoi of the staple presided, and to whom all 
differences were referred Aftei wards the word 
“ staple" was applied to the merchandise itself which 
was offered for sale at these places At the present 
time the term is frequently used to designate the 
pnncipal products or manufactures of a country 
or town. 

STAPLING MACHINES.- -The number of papas 
lequinng to be fastened together varies in dilfeient 
offices, as does the method of fastening, In offices 
where large quantities of papers are attached, the 
use of a stapling machine will save considerable 
time and give a neat form of fastening M.iny 
types of machines arc available, the Hotchkiss 
being the most popular Hut for huge mini has, a 
machine not requiring to be foci with i early-made 
staples is preferable, and the wire mat limes, which 
make their own staples from a reel of wire, should 
be used 

STARBOARD. — In its literal sense this means 
the steering side of a vessel, or the right-hand side 
of a ship looking towards the bow or front. 

STARCH. — A cai bohydrate occurung in grains 
in the cellular tissues of most plants Cereals of all 
kinds are neh in starch, which is a valuable iood- 
stufl. Among the food slaiches ate arrowroot, 
sago, tapioca, and rice, whuh is jiarlu ularly rich 
in this ingiedicnt, < containing moie than 70 pei Lent 
For industrial purposes, star* h is prepared from rice, 
maize, and wheat, the chief centres being Norwn h, 
Paisley, and Belfast rcspg< lively On the®Continent, 
potato starch is much used. (See Poiaio ) Among 
the imjoortant pioducts obtained from starch aic 
glucose (q v ) and dextrin {q v ) Pace pqvvder is also 
prepared from staich by a process of grinding and 
pei fuming In the form of a translucent jelly, 
starch is invariably used for laundry purposes. 

STATE. — In the banking world this is the name 
which is given to the weekly return sent to 
the head oflice exhibiting all the transactions 
which have taken place at a branch during the 
week. 

STATEMENT, ANNUAL. — (See Annual 
Statement.) 
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STATEMENT IN LIEU OF PROSPECTUS. — (See system, the statement of affairs will be prepared 

Pros Pi' crus ) as well as possible from such books as are of assist- 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. — This is an ance, supplemented by such information as can be 
account whn h is undcred at particulai intervals, extracted from invoices, statements, letters, inven- 

showing the amounts whit h are due from one person tones of plant, machinery, fittings and stock, and 

or firm to another in a general way sin h a state- so on Great care will, therefore, be needed in com- 
ment < ontains the dates and the amounts of all the bining the results, there being no automatic check, 
invoices which have been sent in since the previous and the deficiency account cannot be drawn up 
statement with absolute accuracy unless time permits of the 

STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS. — A Statement of laising of total accounts, which is rarely the case 

Affans as used in cases of bankruptcy and com- The date at which the statement of'affaiis in 

pulsory winding-up consists of a number of bankruptcy is to be drawn, viz., tile day when the 
schedules of assets and liabilities, focussed on what receiving order was made, must be kept in view 
is termed the “ Front Sheet ” into such form as throughout On the assets side, the cost must be 

will most (onvemently show (a) on the left hand stated where possible, and items calling for special 

the liabilities and (b) on the right hand the assets comment are (;) Life Policies, for which the sur- 
of the pei son or him, concluded by the deficiency render value, obtained from the Insurance Com- 
of assets which is explained in an account called pany, will be inseited, and Pills of Exchange (J), 
the deficiency account. The forms for use in which will require careful sifting. Also Book Debts 
bankruptcy and compulsory liquidation aie pre- (I) must be cliff erentiated as between good, doubt- 
scribtd by statute, and as nil inset 1 > given a copy of ful, and bad, the value put upon doubtful debts 

the front sheet for bankiuptcy purposes. The being in the nature of the case a pure estimate, 

statement of alfairs as used in compulsory hquida- The assets side is concluded with the deficiency, 
tion provides additional information, which the (^cc aiticle on Deficiency Account) On the 
circumstances of a limited company naturally liabilities side should be noted the column for 
require, as, for instance, the fiont sheet contains gioss liabilities, which is provided to show the 
provision for the insertion of moilgago debentures, total obligations of the tiadei 01 liim. The surplus 
and also is continued so as to show the company's of value ot security in the hands of secured creditors 
deficiency as regaids contributor ios, % e , share- is earned to the assets side, r being the probable 
holders In cases ot insolvency not coming under sum to be received by the estate on a realisation, 
the headings mentioned, it is the practice of but where, for instance, the secunty consists of 
accountants to adhere as nearly as possible to the real or leasehold property on which there is a 
statutory forms, though this is quite optional. second mottgage, it will sometimes be nccessaiy to 
Again, a statement of affairs is often prepared for show the second mortgage debt under the heading 
firms that are quite solvent, being often the basis of list C (ci editors partly seemed), deducting from 
upon which accounts kept on a single enliy footing it the suiplus estimated alter satisfaction of the 
are converted to the double entry system. first mortgage The probable total liability in 

Theoretically, the main cliff cicncc between a respect of bills discounted must be estimated 
statement of affairs and a balance sheet is that (other than the acceptances of the insolvent trader 
the latter is prepared from books kept by Rouble or him, which ate included amongst the unsccuted 
entiy, whereas the former need not necessanly be ci editors), and accommodation bills must be shown 
so. Also the basis of the values of the assets shown sepaiately. Contingent liabilities should be the 
in a statement of alfairs for insolvency purposes subject of careful inquiry, and t lie individual case 
should be bteak-up puce, the values of assets in a must be decided on its metits. The amounts to be 
balance sheet being usually “ as a going concern ” included under the headings of distrainable rent, 
Again, one finds included on the liabilities side of and for profei initial rates, taxes, wages, sheriff’s 
a balance sheet such items as reseivcs, reset ve charges, etc, involve considerations of law which 
funds, sinking funds, and the like, and on the the space of this article foibids, but the deduction 
assets side preliminary expenses, expenses paid m of the amount from the total assets on the assets 

advance, goodwill, etc., which would be out of side should be noted, and also that in the statutory 

place in a statement of atfans. Break-up puce form for use in regard to companies in liquidation 
being the foundation of the values in a statement moitgage debentures are shown in like i 0 anner. 

of a 11 airs for insolvency purposes, it follows that The affidavit at the foot of the form should be 

where the person or firm involved has kept double- sworn by the debtor when the whole is completed, 
entry books, these must be altered by being a edited STATEMENT OF CLAIM.' — This is the formal 
with such an amount as will reduce them to that document put foiwaid by a plaintifl in an action, 

figure, an adjustment acccymt being debited in which the nature of the claim alleged against the 

Where there will be assets available for loalisation defendant is fully set out, and the grounds upon 

which are not shown in the books, such as the which the claim is founded. At the same time 

household furniture or life policies of a trader, there must be no juolixity, otherwise the costs 

accounts must be raised to which the amounts will unnecessauly meuued will have to be paid by the 
be debited^ the adjustment account being credited. plaintiff Generally speaking, facts and facts alone 
Liabilities not shown in the books, such as private are to be set out in the statement of claim, questions 
anil contingent liabilities, will be debited to the of law being left for the decision of the com t (Sec 

adjustment account and credited to appropriate Ple:adings ) A plaintiff has always a right of 

accounts. The adjustment au ount, taken in con- ami ruling his statement of claim once without leave 
junction with the Bailor's capital account, will during the course of the preliminaries, but he is 
then form the material for the deficiency account. generally bound hard and fast by lus document 
The stock of goods should be valued and included when the tnal takes place If the statement is not 
in the books and the profit and loss account sufficiently clear and full, the defendant may, upon 
prepaicd in the ordinary way. good cause being shown, ask for and obtain 

Wheie the books are not on the double-entry paiticulars as to how the statement is made up. 
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jsPEClMFN of STATEMENT OF CLAIM J 


3it the ibiob Court of 3uottcc. 

King’s Bench Division. 


Between 


Wilt issued Novembei I4tli, 19 


Adeiaide Brown 
and 

John Smith 


Plaintiff. 

Defendant. 


STATEMENT OP CLAIM. 


e t a ThC PI ‘ lintiff is a manud woman "ho sues in this action in respect l( f her separate 

2. T lie Defendant is a solicitor of t lie Com t and was employed by the Plaintiff 
in the year 19.. to advise her as to the investment of ceit.un moneys and in other business. 

3 1 he Defendant as su< h solicitor in the month of January 19 advised the 
Plaintiff to invest the sum of £1000 on a second moitgagr of 10 leasehold iiouses situate 
m St. John’s Road Ilfoid m the County of Essex. The Defendant mommended the 
said -e<ond moitguge to tin* Plaintiff as an excellent seruuty foi that amount. 

4. The Plaint ill relying upon the advi< e and the skill of the Defendant invested 
t he said sum of £1000 in the said second mol (gage and the Defendant acted as solicitor 
for the Plaintiff m effecting this investment. 

5. No solicitor exeicismg oi dinary (aie and 'skill would have advised a client to 
lend money on a senility of Midi a nature as that upon which the Defendant advised 
the Plaintiff to lend this money. 

(>. 1 he Defendant was fmtlur guilty of negligence in not obtaining a report of a 
suiveyoi as to the condition and the value of the said propel ty bcfoie he advised the 
P'aintilf to advance money thereon. 

7. ihe Defendant was also guilty of negligence as a solicitor in not ascertaining 
the condition and the state of repan and the rental value of the said promises and in 
representing to the Plaintiff that the piopeity was let at a net rental of £500 a year 
whqjeas 4 of the said 10 houses were unouupied and the other 6 houses weie let to 
unsubstantial and unsatisfactory tenants at £40 a year each and all the said 10 houses 
were very much out of lepair. 

8. The Plaintiff has paid to the Defendant the sum of £15 15s. Od. as lus charges 

m iespe<t of the said investment. • 

9. The first mortgagees have now taken possession of the piopeity vvhidi has.proved 
insufficient to satisfy then claim and the Plaintiff has lost the whole of the said sum of 
£1000 and the interest thereon from the 25th December 19. C 

The Plaintiff claims : — # 

(а) £1000 and interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent, pei annum from the 

25th December 19. . till judgment. 

(б) £15 15s. Od. referred to in paragraph 8 of this Statement of Claim. 


(Signed) 

Joseph Smith 

Dclivcied the 10th day of December 19*. by Samuel Roberts & Co. of 394 Strand 
m the County of London Plaintiff’s solicitors. 
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[facsimile op bankrupt's statement of affairs] 

K*. 4 ®, — Statement of Affairs. 

(B.R. 1914.) 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT ) 
STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS. 

holdrn at 


1914. 


No 


of 19 


In the County Court of 

IN BANKRUPTCY. 

Re 

o THE Debtok on | l , rC j I j^| ,,r j ,, * t ^ ) ^ | l* 1l PjCarefu , IyatKl accurately, thus Sheet, and the several Sheets 

Receiving Order was made against you vu the y ° Ur “ lf ‘ urs ,he llav on wln(h ,,ie 

day of 19 

* SUC o“ Dec" ™:l U " W1 " C ° nSt,tUk - >' 0Ur Sta ‘™" t Of A, fairs, aud must be veuhed by 


Gross 

Liabil- 

ities. 


Liabilities 

(as stated and estimated by 
Debtor ) 


Unsecured Creditors, as per list (A) 
Creditors fully secured, a * 
per list (B) 

Estimated value of secun 
ties 

Surplus 

Less amount thereof earned] 
to Sheet C. . 

Balance thereof to conti a. . 


Ex- 

pected 

to 

Rank 

L\ * 


Assets 

(as stated and estimated by Debtoi ) 


Esti- 
mated 
to pro- 
duce. 


Creditors partly secured asl 
per list (C) . . 

Less estimated value of set u 
rities 


Liabilities on bills di^ounted 
other than debtors own 
act eptances for value, as 
per list (D), viz. : — 

On accommodation bills, 
as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser . . . . £ 

On other bills, as drawer 
or indorser . , 

l„ „ 

Of which it is expected will tank 
against the estate for dividend 

Contingent or other liabili- 
ties, as per list (E) £ 

Of which it is expected will rank 
against the estate for dividend 

I £ i 5 , d 

Creditors for rent, &c., re-| 
coverable by distress as per 
list (F) 

Creditors for lales, taxes 
wages, Ac., payable in full 
as per list (G) 

Sheriff’s charges payable 
under Sec. 1 1 of the BankJ 
ruptcy Act, 1890, estimated 
at 1 

Deducted contra 


Bropeitv, as per list (11), viz. 

(а) Cash at Bunkeis 

(б) Cash in hand . . . . , 

(c) Cash deposited with Solu itoi lor costs] 

of Petition . . 

('0 Stock m liade (cost f ) 

(e) Machinery . . .. ' 

(/) trade fixtures, fittings, utensils, etc 
O' 7 ) Farming sloe k . . . 

(A) Growing crops and tenant light 
(i) Furniture 
(;) Life Policies 
(A) Other property, vi/ : — 


d. 


Total as |jpr list (H) 
Book debts, as pci list (I), viz, ; 
Good 


Doubtful 

Bad 


£ 


— | 

~l" 


f I 


Estimated to produce 
Bills of Exchange or other simil.u 
securities on hand as per list (J) / 

Estimated to produ< e 
Suiplus horn securities in the hands ofj 
creditors fully secuied (per contra) 

Deduct creditors for distrainablc rent, am 
for preferential rates, taxes, wages 
Sheriff’s charges, et«. (per contra.) .. 

Deficiency explained in statement (K) 


l\ 


bsUhereunto annexed marked A BCD E " 1 “ k i' °^ h an J l “D th ^ above Statement aud the several 
belief a f„ii , mar Keel a, 13,1,, u, E, r , G, H, I, J, and K, are to the best of my knowledge and 

Order mide aginsUme™ 1 " 1 ’ StatemCnt oI my a “ am * on the date oi the above-mentioned Receiving 

Sworn at 

in the County of ... 

Mis day of 19 

before me 

( 1435 ) bet. pp, 1530 and 1591 
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STATE REGULATION OF TRADE.— Since the 
day when Joshua cominaudt-d the sun to stand 
stiil ovei the mountains ot Gdboa, long before 
Canute issued his injunctions to the tide. Govern- 
ments and the adh' rents ot Governments have 
ever had an exaggerated notion of the e fiicacy 
ot State intervention 1 hu e-tjnai teis of the 
statutes passed b) Knglish and British Parliaments 
have sought to regulate matt ms of bargaining, 
including # the payment ot wages ; arid most ot 
them are as nugatory as was King Canute's j>io- 
hibition. Whenever a State Regulation has con- 
flicted with economic fences it Las come to nothing 
— excejfi indeed avoidable expanse in ]>ayment ot 
ofhcials and the other costly accompaniments 
ot State machinery. We have had lecent examples . 
there was the sp< ctacle ol tlu dis.tpjiear mg labbit 
when a too low price was put upon its lu ad , tin ie 
was the absurdity of i.itionmg for butter — the 
poor bought the cheap and wholesome substitute, 
those prepared to pay got as much buttm as they 
wished 

Right up to Shakcsjn aie’s days the Assize of 
Bread and Ale, fixing the weight of a penny loaf 
m accordance* with the juice of wheat, and fixing 
the number of gallons of beci to be sold loi a 
p« nnv in accordance with the juice of baihy, was 
in force '! Ins authority, vested in the medieval 
food committees, vvaf temjiorar lly usurjred 1>\ Jack 
Cade an enthusiastic refoimti convinced of the 
power of Government : " then* shall be in England 
st v< n liall-jx nny loaves sold for a jh any , the tlnee- 
hoojied jjot shall have ten hoops " dire local 
authorities had great j>ower ovei the recalcitrant ; 
m 1587 the Map or c>f Clnst m conwniited tire whole 
of tlie Butchei s’ Comjiany to j»nson foi over- 
charging Puces of all eatables wme fixed m 1572 
the Lord Mayor of London embed the gieedincss 
of the j >oulte*i ej s by an official price-list still extant : 
a Luge tat goose was iouitecn jience*, cluckens 
twoj)i‘iiC(* halljienny, eggs fr\ e a penny "But.O, 
tlx* ]u*avy change* 1 ” 

'flic dismal histoiy of Government attempts 
to control the streams ot Lade* may well make 
one* doubt the wisdom of making more regulations 
Vet in these abnormal times it wouhl ajrjmar 
th.it some national and even international re gu- 
latuu* must be* made Consider wages, for 
e xamjile Susjiension during tin* war of the ordinary 
iraclimeuy of sett lenient s, the* prohibitum of slirkes 
and lock outs, and the steady increase* in cost of 
living •appear to render irujxuat ive some form 
of State action in repaid to wages — which always 
toil slow-footed after puces 'ihe Trade Boards 
A< t of 1918 has given the Mirustei oi Labour far- 
reaching powers He is enables], without action 
of Parliament, to set uj) trade Boards in an\ 
industry ; so that an unlimited cxjransion of Slate 
regulation is possible, is indeed probable. The 
modest minimum of 25s a week has been alreadv 
fixed by the Wages Board in Agriculture; but 
we should note that the amount is a minimum, not 
(.is in the* case of earlmr enactments, the famous 
Statute" of Labourers, for instance) tin* maximum 
that could be jiaiel The jrohey to be* puisued by the 
Boards is (1) the stimulating of production, (2) the 
seeming to the workers of a fair share of the pio- 
duct — the second being a gre.'d facloi m the fust 

Moreover, unless the control established during 
ttu* war is continued till sujrjKc s have had time to 
adjust themselves?, there would be — in the woild 
shortage of the raw materials of industry — a 
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scramble foi the supplies available, and for tin* ships 
to f ransj^ort them. “ Corner mg " will be practicable, 
and practised; anel with^t a luither use m the 
already exorbitant level ot puces the Certton 
Control Board, regulating the consumjitum ol i aw 
material, will be obliged to continue its activities 
until supjilies are again aelequale, and ll will 
be obligee! to take into its eonsuleiation the ne'eds 
of Eiance, Italy, and Belgium Gc unanv itself, 
a gieat consumes belore tin war, must be con- 
sidered, foi, ii tin* Getu aus ai<* to eontiibute 
towards the* lestoiation ot ilev.istat eel lands, they 
must have e iiijiloviuent Kegulat ton , that is to say, 
must be on nion than a national scale.*, it must 
coiujuise the comnuicial woild 1 lie Wool Con ti ol 
Board, faced by tin* woild slioitage* ot wool — 
which dejiends Ja.gely uj*on the labemi available 
to ge*t it, and bv tin* efisjxiate need ot sue ll 
t omit i ic*s as Cieinauv, Austria, and Russia jsir- 
ticul.ulv loi wool, has an even guate'i jaoblrm 
than the* Cotton Boaid bo with the contiol ov'er 
tinibei , leatliei, iron on*, and so on lhe central 
dn e*e t ion ot all the contiol de jrat I incut s Ins with 
the btanchng Connell (meeting al the Ministiv ol 
Kecemstiuctiem, 2 Ouee n Amu-'s Gate Building's, 
S W 1), to which cot i e sjroiuh ne e should be 
adcliesst el m regard to supplu s no de*d 

3 he Allied Maritime 'liansjxnt Council also will, 
piesumably, dining tin* next tew \ < ,u s eoiitmm* 
1o ndpist < hums loi tonnniu* at si a 

lhe jhous asjmation is expiessed, even by the 
Gewei nment , that the vanous contiols will be 
gradually lelaxed and that most ol them will 
liave disajqx-aied by 1930— an aspir.it ion with 
which the business community will lnaitily symjsi- 
1 liise* We are* haielly likely, however, even again 
to ajijuoach an e*ia of " uniesti ie te d comjiet it ion 
And now that w<* have combinations of capil.il 
(whether those combinations aie called liaele 
Assocpil ions, oi Combines, or Consolidations) fa< mg 
combinations of Inborn (Tiade s l 'me ms), it is jieili.ijis 
desirable that tin* State as a vei\ mteiested thud 
j»arty (representing as it does tin* community at 
l.u ee) should have a vox e m t lie mal l < i 

STATION , — Ulus word is used in Custom Hemse 
documents to signify a warehouse oi a group of 
warehouses 

STATIONERY OFFICE. — As its name implies, 
tins is a clejjar tment which is concerned with the 
supply of books anel various documents, espee lally 
those wlucli aie reepmed by the various govern- 
ment departments l his oflice has complete con- 
tiol of all the government punting conti acts, ,'ihe 
hc*ad of the department is called the Controller, 
though he is also known as the King's Punter Jn 
him is vested the cojrynght of all jiublications 
which aie issued , under the authonty of the 
government. 

STATISTICAL RET KILNS.— In all juGju i ly-con- 
dneted businesses, ajiaiPlrom t he i e*< ognme d books 
of account which leeoicl the linnncial tiansactions 
fiom time to tune, it i*. mvaiiably found that, lor 
tin infor matmn f)f boai ds of elu e e (oi s oi mi< h otlie t 
bodies of management as may exetusr executive 
power, it lsneeessaiy to lx* juovided with jieriodiial 
recoi ds of sales, and the ditt cl e nt items ejf e x j >c neli- 
tuie or sue h otliet u*< ords as may influem <• t lading, 
sue h as the condition ol maikets foi law material, 
etc. 

Jn the larger establishments — shojrs ot the uni- 
vtisal juovider variety — conducted on the multi pit* 
dioj> system, wheie in all probability t lie eential 
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board of management would deliberate at least 
weekly, it is customary to review the amount of 
trade done at the dose of each week, and to com- 
pare the turnover to that point with the same 
turnover in the previous year, both for the week 
itself and for sudi number of weeks as had expired 
since the commencement of the official year, show- 
ing in some cases, also, a comparison between the 
current pet tod and the a vet age for three previous 
years, with a percentage of increase or decrease, as 
the case may be In some instances, especially in 
the solt goods trade, it is found expedient to 
supplement these figures with the approximate 
value of stock on hand , but this is only usually 
earned out once a month, when a return of all 
pure liases and expenses will also be taken into 
account and compared with similar figures in the 
previous year, or for an average of the thiee 
previous years, *as in the above instance. It is 
essential that all figures brought into these statis- 
tical returns are extracted from the actual financial 
records, in order that the returns may accord with 
the trading and profit and loss accounts prepared 
half-yearly or annually, as the case may be. It 
should be borne in mind that the true object of 
periodically informing those responsible for the 
management is to keep a constant watch on the 
pulse of every department of a business. For the 
most part, it is found necessary to watch turn- 
over at least once a week ; in some cases even 
daily returns are kept and compaied with the 
number of days m the previous year ; and in many 
instances these figures are supplemented by data 
which give records as to the prevailing state of the 
weather, which in some trades will very sensibly 
affect the amount of business done. 

Progress records of factories arc dealt with upon 
a somewdiat dillerent principle. In the case of pro- 
duction, the principal basis of information will 
rest with the amount of not material consumed 
and the amount of productive labour required to 
deal with that material. In most cases, a monthly 
return is advisable, which will in some way give 
information as to the number of units produced, 
for instance, a colliery company should be in 
a position to state the net result of the “ get " 
in coal, stating the approximate stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the month and at the close. These 
figures should be accompanied by various items of 
cost, such as wages, matenal, light, power, repairs, 
depreciation, and all other items of expenditure, 
against which a percentage of cost per unit is 
shovm. This will keep the management fully alive 
to any leakages whu ii may arise, or, at any rate, 
point out any use* in the cost of production, which 
should by these means be accounted for. The 
figures thus serve two purposes' : in the first place, 
by exercising such economies as may be necessary ; 
or, if from* increased cost of production arising from 
natural ot uneontiollablc ‘causes to consider some 
means whereby the product of the concern can be 
increased in price. 

Businesses with outlying establishments in other 
parts of a town, or provincial depdts, require 
periodical returns to be sent from the branch 
managers, showing weekly sales and the different 
items of purchases and expense. These returns arc 
compiled into statistical books and compared on 
the basis explained above, as regards triennial 
averages with percentages of increase and decrease 
in regard to turnover and of cost in relation to that 
turnover. 


Statistics dealing with financial matters are dealt 
with under Financial Returns ( i qv .). (See also 
Diagrams and Charts.) 

STATISTICS. — The utilising of ascertained num- 
bers, allied as it usually is with the Theory of 
Probability, is erudite enough to satisfy anyone 
who experieneds the ancient desire for " something 
craggy to break his mind upon." Applied to judg- 
ments as to the future history of communities, the 
study is of ever increasing importance to the 
statesman or to the student of social science. The 
branch of knowledge which rejoices in the modern 
name of Demography — i.e., the description of 
men in masses — is entirely based on the correct 
use of enumerations Such businesses as Insurance 
live by “ statistics " or the study ot facts by way 
of numbering ; and of late years almost every science 
— history, medicine, geography, chemistry, agricul- 
ture and the rest — has become to a surprising extent 
dependent on figures for its continued progress. 

It is a pity, then, that writers on Statistics or 
Probability do not care gently to guide the un- 
initiated some little way, before bringing them 
against the more abstruse parts of the subject. 
The presentation of difficulties at the outset may be 
an exhilarating tonic to strong and vigorous intel- 
lects ; but weaker brethren would feel grateful 
for a more gradual introduction. At fust sight, 
indeed, there seem to bo fe^ difficulties in using 
figures for argument. A figure looks so definite, 
so little susceptible to mistake, so conclusive of 
the matter, that all unskilled — and some skilled — 
debaters fly to " statistics " to prove their cases. 
With an abundance of figures at his disposal, 
with power to cull from these figures at lus discretion, 
an enthusiast may be expected to prove his case. 
There is something peculiarly seductive in the 
sense of infallibility given by the use ol figures ; 
even the wariest has an unconscious bent towards 
them and may unwittingly lead his hearers astray 
with himself. Figures themselves do not lie, but 
they may bo so manipulated that they may present 
lies. Above all the greatest prudence is needed 
when we take figures already " worked up " , they 
are raw materials in which fraud is easy, and we 
should know the genesis and scopo of the figuics 
before basing our reasoning on them. Yet used 
with a due sense of their origin and due care in their 
grouping, figures aio an indispensable handmaid 
to scientific study of business or an\ thing else. 

Consider the cricket averages, for instance. The 
numbei of runs per innings, the expense per bicket, 
seem as definite as anything can be The average 
is a step towards uniformity — " the uniformity 
of large numbers " ; but we have obtained the 
unifoumty by means of wrapping the individual 
instance in obscurity. W r e have been obliged to 
limit our attention to a few properties, excluding 
what weie perhaps the most interesting. So 
apparently simple a thing as a “ run " is already a 
bundle of piopeities, and its value varies according 
to those properties Wo cannot keep m oui minds 
the aggregate of jiropeities, and wo therefore 
abstract from the mass the single common property 
that the batters ran between the wickets without 
being run out. But 

" Run " A was — 

Made on a “ difficult " pitch, 

Made against a fast bowler, 

Made against keen fieldei's. 

Made at a critical point. 
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“ Run " B was — 

Made on a perfect wicket, 

Made against a “ long-hopper," 

Made against a team of “ rabbits," 

Made when “ a draw was inevitable," 
and so on to any extent. 

Clearty run A should weigh mote than run B; 
but in the “ averages " the distinctive properties 
are neces^inly lost. One chief task of a selection 
committee is presumably to reintroduce as many 
as possible of the neglected propeitres. The much 
criticised men soon learn two most important truths 
in dealing with numerical quantities — 

1. To take the utmost precautions that they are 
comparing the same things 

2. To take a very wide field of comparison, and so 
to correct the irregularity of the individual by the 
relative stability of a great number — to counteract, 
that is, the chances of “ flukes." 

Perhaps the most useful, as well as the most 
interesting, branch of statistics is the effective 
presentation of the results of numerical calculations. 
A long series of numbers is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, to be grasped in its entirety. The interest 
is diffused over many and can be concentrated 
on one point only with the loss of a sense of pro- 
portion. But if a method were devised by means 
of which the one doiffmant, controlling factor could 
leap befoie our consciousness, the figures then 
become leal and effective. Such a method has of 
late been brought to a fine art by means of 
" graphs," t c , diagrams whereby the abstract 
numbers are translated into concrete pictures. 
(Sec Diagrams and Charts ) 

A simple question being put to Pascal led to his 
woiktng out the Theory of Probability. This 
problem, famous for its icsults, not in itself, will 
serve to illustrate the nature of the considerations 
we must make when dealing in arguments involving 
numbers. Ileie is the problem — 

Two soldiers have made a stake which is to 
belong to the one who shall first win three games 
of chance. Demands on their military services 
compel them to leave their play when three games 
only had been decided, the first soldier winning 
two games, the second winning one. Supposing 
the chances of either gaining a single game to be 
even, how much of the stake ought each to take ? 
It must afford comfort to the poorer ’’calculators 
amey^g us to know that a very great mathema- 
tician, d’Alcmbeit, solved this problem wrongly. 
He argued thus — 

Theie are thicc possible cases if play continued— 

Eithei A wins the fourth game when he takes 
the stakes, 

Or A loses the fourth game but wins the fifth 
when he takes the stakes, 

Or A loses the fourth game and also the fifth 
when B takes the stakes. 

Therefore since A wins in 2 cases and B in 1 case, 
A should take f of the stakes and B 
The error in reasoning here is, of course, that 
the last two cases arc less likely to occur than the 
first. The first case does not depend on anything 
precedmg it ; the last two cases depend on the losing 
of the fourth game by A. 

The correct reasoning is — 

The probability that A will win the stakes at 
the fourth game is £. 


The probability that the stakes will be left 
for a fifth game is 

The probability that A will win the stakes at 
the fifth game is $ x $ or 

That is, the total probability that A will win 
the stakes is \ + U i.e., 

.’. A should take J of the stakes, B, U 
In the event of B’s demurring to this reasoning, 
A could perhaps convince him in the following 
manner — 

Suppose two games are played (without refer- 
ence to this particular wager). 

There arc four possible results — 

A wins first, wins second. 

A wins first, loses second. ♦ 

A loses first, wins second. 

A loses first, loses second. 

In only one case out of four would 13 win two 
successive games, and thcrcfoie his share is U 
We should now be prepared to shape for our- 
selves a definition, or at all events a description 
of what is meant by statistics. 

I. Statistics is a method of study : like 
induction, or analogy, or experiment, we aseeitain 
truths by its use. 

II. It is concerned with the study of 
masses of things : it deals not with individuals 
but with large numbers. ’Ihe " type " is everything, 
the individual nothing. 

III. By comparison of the results of the enu- 
merations It seeks to DERIVE TRUE AN1) USEFUL 
INFORMATION. 

It is not a science taking a special pait of know- 
ledge as its province. It is, however, an auxiliary 
which can hardly be dispensed with for the study 
of any subject where the observation must go ovei 
numbers of facts. It seeks to evolve fioin the mass 
of individuals, the types ; and, therefoie, the sub- 
ject of averages forms a great branch of Statistics. 
It seeks to present numbers effectively , and foi 
this purpose it makes extensive use of graphs. 
STATUS INQUIRIES. — (See Inquiry Agencies ) 
STATUS OPINION. — (See Banker's Opinion ) 
STATUTE. — An Act of Pailiament; a law of 
the government of a state. The name is sometimes 
also applied to a permanent rule of a corporate 
body. The statutes of England date from the time 
of Henry HI, the lust of which there is any record 
being the Statute of Merton, 1235. 

A statute, or statute law, is the written law of 
the land. “The written laws of the kingdom,are 
statutes, acts, or edicts, made by the Sovereign, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in Parliament 
assembled " (Blackatonc). 

STATUTE BARRED. — A debt or the enforcement 
of an obligation under a contract is said to be 
statute barred when it c<Ai no longer be enforced in 
a court of law, owing to the fact that the creditor 
has allowed so great a period to elapse that he is 
not permitted by law to bring lus action against 
the debtor, if the debtor specially pleads the legal 
defence. (See Limitations, Statutes of.) 
STATUTE LAW. — (See Statute.) 

STATUTE OF FRAUDS. — (See Frauds, Statute 
of ) 

STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS.— (Sec Limita- 
tions, Statutes of.) 

STATUTES OF DISTRIBUTION. (See Distri- 
bution, Statutes of.) 
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STATUTORY ROOKS OF COMPANY. — A joint 
stock company is compelled by law to keep certain 
books and dot iiments 'I liO’.e statutory books and 
documents (which will be found dealt with under 
sepai ale headings) comprise register of members, 
legisfer of directors and managers, register of 
moit gages and charges, minute book, annual list 
and summary 

ST YTllTOltV COMPANIES,- —These are com- 
panies which have been incorporated by special 
Act of I’ailiament, such as railway companies 
The activities m which a statutory company may 
engage are set out in its spec lal Act or Acts General 
regulations applicable to this class of company as 
a whole are contained in the Companies Clauses 
Acts [q v ) 

STATUTORY DECLARATION. — This is the name 
given to a derivation in writing, made in accord- 
ance with the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835, 
by whu h a person solemnly declares that he verifies 
some circumstance or fact. For example, if it 
should be necessary for A to have proof that B has 
been (as he maintains) in possession of a certain 
property for a specified period, A may be satisfied 
to have a statutoiy declaration from C formally 
stating that he (C) is able from his own knowledge 
to vouch for the accuracy of B’s assertions. If die 
deelaiation is made wilfully and falsely, to the 
knowledge of the deponent, proceedings may be 
taken against him for pcrjuiy (qv) 

The form of a statutory declaration is somewhat 
like an affidavit. It runs as follows 

“ I, A B, of i do solemnly and 

sincerely declare that ( here stt out all the facts). 
And 1 make tins solemn declaration conscientiously 
believing the same to be true and by virtue of the 
provisions of the Statutory Declarations Act, 1835 " 
STATUTORY MEETING.— The statutory meet- 
ing of a company, so named in order to distinguish 
it from other general meetings, must be held 
within a period of not less than one month, nor 
moic than three months, fiom the date at which 
the company is entitled to commence business. 
All companies limited by shares are required by 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, to hold a 
statutoiy meeting; but companies limited by 
guarantee or unlimited are exempt from this 
requirement 

With regard to the date at which a company is 
entitled to comment e business, this is governed by 
the 1908 A< t, Sec. 87, ss. 1 and 2 of which aie as 
follows — 

“ (1) A company shall not commence any 
business or exert ise any borrowing powers unless — 

“(a) shares held subjects the payment of the 
whole amount theieof in cash have been 
allotted to nn amount not less in the whole than 
the minimum subscription , and 

“ (&) every director ofjhe company has paid 
to the, company on each of the shares taken or 
contracted to be taken by him, and for which 
he is liable to pay in cash, a pioporlion equal 
to the pioporlion payable on application and 
allotment on the shares offered for public 
subscription, or in the case of a company which 
does not issue a prospectus inviting the public 
to subscribe for its shai es, on the shares payable 
in cash , and 

“ ( c ) there has been filed with the registrar 
of, companies a statutory declaration by the 
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secretary or one of the directors, in the pre- 
scribed form, that the aforesaid conditions have 
been complied with ; and 

“ (^) m the case of a company which does 
not issue a prospectus inviting the public to 
subscribe for its shares, there has been filed 
with the registrar of companies a statement in 
lieu of prospectus. 

“ (2) The registrar of companies shall, on the 
filing of tins statutory declaration, cirtify that 
the company is entitled to commence business, 
and that certificate shall be conclusive evidence 
that the company is so entitled : 

" Provided that in the case of a company which 
does not issue a prospectus inviting the public to 
subscribe for its shares, the registrar shall not give 
such a certificate unless a statement in lieu of 
prospectus has been filed with him ” 

It is from the date of the registrar's certificate 
that the date for holding the statutory meeting has 
to be calculated These provisions do not apply to 
a private company as defined by the Act, and such 
is, consequently, entitled to commence business 
from the date of its incorporation, and the statutory 
meeting must be held accordingly 

The object of the statutoiy meeting is to afford 
shareholders an early opportunity of discussing all 
matteis relating to the flotation of the company, 
with regard to which the statutory report (see 
under Reports) should supply considerable informa- 
tion. Section 65 of the 1908 Act sets out in Sub- 
sections G, 7, and 8 ccitam details as to the manner 
in which the meeting is to be conducted. A list, 
showing the names, descriptions, and addresses of 
the mcmbois of the company and the number of 
shares held by them icspectively must be produced 
at the commencement ot the meeting, and icmain 
open and accessible to any membei of the company 
dm ing the continuance of the meeting 1 he members 
present are at liberty to discuss any matter relating 
to the formation of the company or arising out of the 
statutoiy report ; but no resolutions may be passed 
unless notne thereof has been given in accordance 
with the provisions contained in the artn les of the 
company The meeting may adjoin n from time to 
time and at any adjourned meeting any resolution, 
of which notice has been juoperlv given, either 
before ot subsequently to the fotmer meeting, may 
be passed, ^and the adjourned meeting has the same 
powers as the oiigmal meeting If default is made 
in holding the statutory meeting, any shareholder, 
after the expiration of fourteen days after the last 
day on whu h the meeting ought to have been held, 
may petition the court fot a compulsory winding-up 
of the company ; and the couit may direct that the 
company be wound up, or give directions for the 
statutory meeting to be held, or make such other 
order as mav be just 

STATUTORY MORTGAGE. — Until the passing . 
of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, deeds of conveyance 
were documents of great prolixity and intricacy. 
And this was especially so in the case of mortgages, 
where the mortgagee was anxious to have his 
secunty in such a form that he would be unable to 
realise without difficulty if the mortgagor was in 
default, and the mortgagor was just as anxious to 
prevent the mortgagee from exercising such exten- 
sive powers so that he should not be easily deprived 
of his chance of redemption, even when there was 
a default on his part in the payment in due course 
of the interest secured by the mortgage. Now, by 
the Act just mentioned, the legislature has allowed 
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certain rights to be presumed unless the parties to 
the mortgage deed contract to the contrary, and 
consequently in a simple case it is possible for a 
form of moitgage to be used which is quite short 
and simple. This kind of mortgage is called a 
“statutory mortgage" section i} 7 of t'e >*t 
it is provided — g 

" (1) A mortgage of freehold or leasehold land 
may bo made by a deed expressed to be made by 
way of staftitory mortgage, being in the form given 
in Part I of the Tlurd S( hedule to this Act, with 
such variations and additions, if any, as cnoum- 
stances may require, and the provisions of this 
section shall apply thereto 

“ (2) There shall be deemed to be included, and 
there shall by virtue of this Act be implied, in the 
mortgage deed — 

“ First, a covenant with the mortgagee by the 
person expressed therein to convey as mortgagor 
to the effect following (namely)--- 

“ That the mortgagor wall, on the stated day, 
pay to the mortgagee the stated mortgage money, 
with interest thereon in the meantime, at the 
stated rate, and will thereafter, if and as long as 
the moitgage money, or any part thereof, lemains 
unpaid, pay to the mortgagee interest thereon, or 
on the unpaid part thereof, at the stated rate, by 
equal half-yearly payments, the first thereof to be 
made at the end of six calendar months from the 
day stated for payment of the mortgage money : 

“ Secondly, a pioviso to the effect following 
(namely) — 

“ That if the mortgagor, on the stated day, pays 
to the mortgagee the stated mortgage money, with 
intci cst thereon in the meantime, at the stated 
rate, the mortgagee at any time thereafter, at the 
request and cost of the mortgagor, shall reconvcy 
the mortgaged properly to the mortgagor, or as he 
shall direct “ 

The form supplied in the schedule to the Act is 
as follows — 

Deed of Statutory Mortgage. 

“ This Indenture made by way of statutory 
mortgage the day of , , between 

A , (i etc ) of the one part and M , of {etc ) of the 
other i art Wituesseth that in consideration of the 
sum of £ vow paid to A by M , of which sum 
A hereby acknowledges the receipt A as m rnortgagor 
and as beneficial owner hereby coiweys to M. all 
that (etm) To hold to and to the use of M . in fee 
simple for securing payment on the day of 

, of the principal sum of £ as the mortgage 
money with interest thereon at the rate of {four) per 
centum per annum. 

In witness, etc ” 

The Act also naturally supplies foims for the 
(transfer of a statutory mortgage. (See Transfer 
of Mortgage) These forms vary accoiding to 
circumstances, as shown by the headings, and the 
effect of them is given in sections 27 and 28 of the 
Act 'I hose sections are as follows — 

“27 — (1) A transfer of a statutory mortgage 
may be made by a deed expressed to be made by 
way of statutory transfer of moitgage, being in 
such one of the three forms (A ) and (13 ) and (C ) 
given in Part II of the Third Schedule to this Act 
as may be appropriate to the case, with such 
variations and additions, if any, as circumstances 
may require, and the provisions of this section 
shall apply thereto. 


“ (2) Tn whichever of those throe forms the deed 
of tiansfer is made, it shall have effect as follows 
(namely) — 

“ (?) There shall become vested in the person 
to whom the benefit of the mortgage is expressed 
to be transferred, who, with his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, is hereafter in this 
section designated the transferee, the right to 
demand, sue for, lecover, and give receipts for 
the moitgage money, or the unpaid part tncreof, 
and the interest then due, if any, and thenceforth 
to become due thereon, and the benefit of all 
seem dies for the same, and the benefit of and 
the light to sue on all covenants with the mort- 
gagee, and the right to exercise* all powers of 
the mortgagee : 

“ (//) All the estate and interest, subject to 
redemption, of the mortgagee m.the mortgaged 
land shall vest in the transferee, subject to 
redemption. 

“ (3) If the deed of tiansfer is made m the form 
(13), there shall also be deemed to be included, and 
there shall by virtue of this Act be implied therein, 
a covenant with the transferee by the person 
exptossed to join therein as covenantor to the 
effect following (namely) — 

“That the covenantor will, on the next of the 
days by the moitgage deed fixed for payment of 
interest, pay to the transferee the stated mortgage 
money, oi so much thcicof as then remains unpaid, 
with interest thcieon, cm on the unpaid part thereof, 
in the meantime*, at the late stated in the mortgage 
deed ; and will thereaftei , as long as the mortgage 
money, or any part thereot, remains unpaid, pay 
to the transferee interest on that sum, or the unpaid 
]>£ut Iheieof, at the same rate, on the successive 
days by the mortgage deed fixed tor payment of 
interest. 

“ (4). If the deed of tiansfer is made in the form 
(C), if shall, by virtue of this A< t, operate not only 
as a statutory transfer of mortgage*, but also as a 
statutory mortgage, and the provisions of this 
section shall ha\e effect in relation tlineto, accord- 
ingly ; but it shall not be liable to any increased 
stamp duty by reason only of its being designated 
a mortgage. 

“ 28 Tn a deed of statutory mortgage, or of 
statutory transfer of mortgage*, where moic persons 
than one are expressed to convey as moitgagors, or 
to join as covenantors, the implied covenant on 
their part shall be doomed to be a joint and several 
covenant by them, and wheie thcie an* mure 
moitgagees or more transferees than one, the* 
implied covenant with them shall be* doomed to be 
a covenant with them jointly, unless the amount 
secured is expressed to bo secured to them m 
shales oi distinct sums, in which latter case the 
implied covenant with t^iem shall be deemed to 
be a covenant with each severally in respect of 
the share or distinct sum secured to him “ 

rhe tin or forms to which reference is made are 
as follows — 

(A) 

Dm i> of Siatuiory Transfer, Mortgagor not 
Joining. 

“ This Indenture made by way of statutory 
transfir of mortgage the day of 

between M of ( etc ) of the one part and 1 of {etc.) 
of the other part supplemental to an indenture made 
by way of statutory mortgage dated the . day 
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of , , and made between (etc.) Witnesseth 

that in consideration of the sum of £ now paid to 
M. by T being the aggregate amount of £ mortgage 
money and / interest due m respect of the said 
mortgage of which sum M. hereby acknowledges the 
receipt JA/ as mortgagee hereby conveys and transfers 
to T the benefit of the said mortgage. 

" In witness, etc.” 

(B.) 

Deed of Statutory Transfer, a Covenantor 
Joining. 

“ This Indenture made by way of statutory 
transfer of mortgage the day of 
between A of ( etc ) of the first part, B. of (etc ) of 
the second part, and C. of (etc.) of the third part 
supplemental to an indenture made by way of statutory 
mortgage dated the day of , , and 

made between (dtc.) Witnesseth that in consideration 
of the sum of £ now paid to A. by C. being the 
mortgage money due in respect of the said mortgage 
no interest being now due and payable thereon of 
which sum A hereby acknowledges the receipt A. as 
mortgagee with the concurrence of B. who joins herein 
as covenantor hereby conveys and transfers to C. the 
benefit of the said mortgage. 

“ In witness, etc.” 

(C.) 

Statutory Transfer and Statuiory Mortgage 
Combined. 

“ This Indenture made by way of statutory 
transfer of mortgage and statutory mortgage the 
day of , , between A of (etc ) of the 

first part, B of ( etc ) of the second part, and C of 
(etc.) of the third part supplemental to an indenture 
made by way of statutory mortgage dated the 
day of , , and made between (etc.) Where- 

as the principal sum of £ only remains due in 
respect of the said mortgage as the mortgage money 
and no interest is now due and payable thereon 
And whereas B is seised in fee simple of the land 
comprised in the said mortgage subject to that mortgage 
Noiv this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration 
of the sum of £ now paid to A by C. of which 

sum A, hereby acknowledges the receipt and B. hereby 
acknoivledges the payment and receipt as aforesaid 
A . as mortgagee hereby conveys and transfers to C. the 
benefit of the said mortgage And this Indenture 
also witnesseth that for the same consideration A. as 
mortgagee and according to his estate and by direction 
of B. hereby conveys and B.as beneficial owner hereby 
conveys and conforms to C. All that (etc.) To hold 
to and to the use of C. m fee simple for securing 
payment on the day of , , of the 

sum of £ as the mortgage money with interest 

thereon at the rate of (four) per^ centum per annum.. 

“ In witness, etc.” 

Lastly, k when the question of reconveyance to 
the mortgagor arises, the c\eed should be in statutory 
form if the mortgage is a statutory one. By 
section 29 *of the Act — 

“ A reconveyance of a statutory mortgage may 
be made by a deed expressed to be made by way 
of statutory reconveyance of mortgage, being in 
the form given in Part III of the Third Schedule 
to this Act, with such variations and additions, if 
any, as circumstances may require,” and the form 
is as follows — 

” This Indenture made by way of statutory 
reconveyance of mortgage • the day of 

, between C. of (etc.) of the one part and B. of 


(etc.) of the other part supplemental to an indenture 
made by way of statutory transfer of mortgage dated 
the day of , , and made between (etc.) 

Witnesseth that in consideration of all principal money 
and interest due under that indenture having been paid 
of which principal and interest C. hereby acknowledges 
the receipt C. as mortgagee hereby conveys to ft. all 
the lands and hereditaments now vested m C. under 
the said indenture To hold to and to the use of B. 
in fee simple discharged from all principal money 
and interest secured by and from all claims and 
demands under the said indenture. 

” In witness, etc.” 

(See Mortgage.) 

STATUTORY RECEIPT. — This name generally 
occurs in the case where moneys intended to be 
secured by a mortgage to a building society have 
been fully paid. The society is enabled to indorse 
upon or annex to the mortgage a reconveyance to 
the same of the equity of redemption (^.tc), or a 
receipt under the seal of the society, countersigned 
by the secretary or the manager. The statutory 
receipt is in the following form — 

” The building society hereby 

acknoivledge to have received all moneys intended to 
be secured by the within (or above ) written deed. 

“ In witness whereof, the seal of the society is 
hereto affixed this day 6f by order of 

the board of directors (or committee of 
management) in presence of 

Secretary (or Manager). 

This statutory receipt vacates the mortgage and 
vests the estate of and in the property therein 
comprised in the person for the time being entitled 
to the equity of redemption, without any reconvey- 
ance or rc-surrcnder whatever (Building Societies 
Act, 1874, sect. 42). The receipt is exempt from 
stamp duty. (Sec Building Society.) 

STATUTORY REPORT.— Under the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, the directors of a com- 
pany limited by shares must, at least seven days 
before the date on which the statutory meeting ( q.v .) 
is appointed to be held, forward a report, called 
the statutory report, to every member of the 
company and to every other person entitled to 
receive it. For the requirements of the Act 
regarding this report see under heading Meetings. 

STAY OF PROCEEDINGS AFTER ^JIANK- 
RUPTCY. — Just as bankruptcy operates to prevent 
the institution of proceedings against the debtor, so 
it has effect to enable proceedings already started 
to be stayed. Thus the court may at any time after 
the presentation of a bankruptcy petition stay any 
action, execution, or other legal process against the 
property or person of the debtor ; and any court 
in winch proceedings are pending against a debtor 
may, on proof that a bankruptcy petition has been 
presented by or against the debtor, either stay the 
proceedings or allow them to continue on such terms 
as it may think just The court may even restrain 
proceedings against the debtor or his estate, 
although no receiving order has been made ; but 
the general rule is that the court will not restrain 
proceedings to which the discharge of the debtor 
would be no defence. For instance, a claim in tort 
against a bankrupt for a fraudulent breach of 
trust would not be restrained. JBut to persevere in 
such an action is practically useless, as execution 
is not allowed until after the discharge, and there 
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is probably not much to be gained from a judg- 
ment even when it is recovered. A distress and a 
committal order for non-payment of rates will not 
be restrained. 

STEALING. — (See Larceny ) 

STEARINE, — This is to be found in most fats, 
partKularly in mutton fat, and is used in the manu- 
factiue of the better class candles 

STEATITE. — A variety of talc {q v). It is a soft 
kind of magnesium silicate, with a soapy feel. It is 
yellowish white in colour, and is found in many 
parts of the world Large quantities are obtained 
from Cornwall It is used for polishing mirrors, 
fulling cloth, and as a lubricant. When powdered, 
it forms Fiench chalk, and is employed in the pre- 
paration of rouge (q v ) and in the manufacture of 
porcelain It is also used by tailors for marking 
cloth Steatite is variously refen ed to as soapstone, 
Venice talc, and Brian yon chalk 

STEEL. — A metal ((insisting of iron, with the 
addition of a small percentage of carbon. The 
high carbon variety, containing from 1 to 2 pei 
cent of cat bon, becomes very hard and buttle 
when (juem hed in water after having been heated 
red hot It is spec lally adapted for cutting tools. 
The so-called mild steel contains a smallei per- 
centage of carbon, and is hence known as low- 
carbon steel It is of gnat \aluc as a consti uctive 
material. 

The manufacture of steel is a modern outcome of 
the iron industry Steel is non hardened bv the 
addition of cat bon and generally toughened by the 
help of manganese, chronmin, nickel, molybdenum, 
vanadium oi tungsten Thelattet metals are used 
in small quantities but their impoitance has made 
their ores valuable Some of them have also other 
uses Manganese oies come clmfly from the 
United States, the (’.old ('oast, Caucasia, and 
L’krama, chromum cues from Turkey and New 
Caledonia nickel ores fiom Canada, New Cale- 
donia and Norway’, and \anadium ores from IVru 
and the United States 

Steel making is the 1 monopoly of the lron-pro- 
clming centres 'J ho* United States used to lead 
with about 40 pci cent of the world’s production, 
ith C.ctmnny (25 per c ent ) second, and (beat 
I’Ji'am (12 per cent) third The war, however, 
gn iilv stimulated British piocluction which is now 
sc*, mid to th.it of the* United St.ites Swedish 
sic 1 is small m amount but has consideiuble: fame 
spa lusty steel has had a high reputation foi several 
ct nt unc s 

STEEL FENS. — These pen-nibs of steel are made 
entnely by machinery. Birmingham is the chief 
centre of the industry 

STEERAGE. — An apartment in the fore part of 
a vessel in which passengers of the pooiei class 
tiavel, or those who pav the lowest tates 
. STEM. —To stein a vessel is to load her, or to 
ai range to load her with coal within a fixed tune 
STENCILLING.- -This is an art which was well 
known to and practised by the Egyptians and the 
Romans It consists in cutting out, from sheets 
of metal or other substance, spa< es, as of ornaments 
or lettering, then laying the metal sheet upon a 
flat surface and painting or inking thiough, when 
the impression required is left upon the surface 
which is to be ornamented or lettered The most 
elaborate work can be carried out by means of this 
art, and it has reached a high pitch of perfection 
in Italy. 

STENCILS. — (See Duplicating ) 
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STENOGRAPHY. — (See Shorthand.) 

STERE. — The unit of volume in the metric 
system It is, in fact, the cubic metre, and, 
compared with the English measure it is equal to- 
1 30802 cub yds , or 35 316 cub. ft. One cub. yd, 
is equal to 0 7645 stores. The word is derived! 
from the Greek stereos, which means "cubic ” (Sea 
Mi- 1 RIc' Svsi km ) 

STERLING. — When gold and silver aie of the 
standard fineness, i e , when they are of t lie nature 
and chaiacter piescnbed by law*, they arc said to 
be sterling metals. 

STERLING RONDS. — The bonds of ccitain 
foreign countries which have been issued in the 
United Kingdom and arc 1 payable in English 
currency, and not in that of tne country' upon the 
seem i ties of which they are issued. 

STET. — A Latin word, sigrufym " let it stand." 
When entiles which have been made in a book 
are ruled out by' mistake, the enoi is very fic- 
quentlv corrected by writing the word " stet " 
opposite to them, a different coloured ink being often 
used for this purpose, to indicate that the entries 
as tliev originally stood are to be taken as coriect. 

STEVEDORES. — The peisons who are employed 
in loading or unloading the cargoes of ships. 

STEWARD . — This word is used in two senses. 
In the first place it is applied to the agent of a 
landownet, i e , the person who i rally manages the 
estate in every particular. In the olhci case the 
word means the person who has chatge of the 
provision depat tment of a ship 

ST. HELENA. - For histone al leasons, this 
island is better known than any other of the 
sohlat v strips of land which aie to lx* found in the 
\ annus oceans tar lemoved from the mainland 
It is situated in the South Atlanln ()<ian, in 
15° 55' south latitude and 5° 42' west longitude. 

1 he nt ai c st point of t In A fi u an c oast is 1 , 1 40 miles 
distant, whilst South Amenta is 1,800 miles off 
Emm 1673 to 1834- -rxc ept between 1815 and 
1821- -it was held undci a chatter by the East 
India Company , but since* 1834 it has been in the 
hands of the Bntish Government, and its adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a Governoi with the aid 
of an executive council 

The area of St Helena is foi ty seven squat c miles, 
and Ihe population is about 3,630 

Ihe island occupied for a long period a vety 
impoitant position as a place of call foi vessels 
going out to and returning bom tin* East , but 
its commercial chaiacter was ptac tie ally mined by 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and it is not much 
visited now adays except by sailing vessels It 
lias, however, been recognised as an advantageous 
coaling-station for the British navy 

'1 lie cultivation of°lla\ is increasing, but the lace 
industry which was recently established, has had 
to be abandoned Otlv i lndustiies ate hslnng and 
agi n ulture 

Jamestown is the capital, with a population of 
about 2,000 • 

Mails arc despatched legularly once a month, and 
the time of transit from London is between sixteen 
and seventeen days The distance of Jamestown 
from London is about 4,480 miles 

Ihe position of St Helena is indicated on the 
map of Africa. 

STIFFENING ORDER. — This is the name given 
to the permission granted by the Custom House 
authorities for a ship to take in ballast or heavy 
cargo, previous to her being finally loaded.. 
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STILTON.— The best of all English cheeses. It 
improves when kept, and is rarely put on the 
market until at least two years after manufacture. 
It takes its name from Stilton in Huntingdonshire, 
but it is now made in other parts of the country 
■also 

STINKWOOD.— T his name is given to the wood 
of two species of trees growing in the Cape, on 
account of its offensive smell One variety is strong 
and durable, and somewhat resembles walnut wood 
in appearance. It is used for making gun-stocks. 
The other variety is more liable to warp. It is a 
compact wood of a greenish colour. 

STIPEND. — A payment for services regularly 
rendered ; a salary. The word is derived lrom the 
Latin sttpendium, which is a compound of slips, 

" a coin," and pendo, " I pay " 

STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE.— A paid justice. 
A court of summary jurisdiction (^ti.)is generally 
presided over by two or more justices of the peace, 
who may or may not have received a legal education, 
and who are really governed in their decisions by 
the clerk of the court. In towns which have a 
population of over 25,000, a stipendiary magistrate 
is now frequently appointed, and he has all the 
powers conferred upon two justices. No such 
officer is appointed except upon a petition presented 
by the borough to the King through the Home 
Secretary, and it is in the hands of this Cabinet 
Minister that the nomination really lies, with the 
exception of the Stipendiary of Salford, who is 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. The salary to be paid to a stipendiary 
is fixed by the borough, subject to the aj>]>roval of 
the Home Secretary. Any barrister of not less 
than seven years’ standing is eligible for the position. 
As soon as the Appointment is made the stipendiary 
becomes, ex of/icio, a justice of the peace for the 
borough in which he has to exercise his duties 
In London the magistrates who correspond to the 
stipendiaries of the provinces are called metro- 
politan magistrates, but their appointment is 
carried out in exactly the same manner, i e , they 
are nominated by the Home Secretary. 

STOCK. -Although the word " stock " is applied to 
the national debt of a country, and also to an accum- 
ulation of goods in a warehouse or other similar place, 
it is most generally used in connection with the 
capital of a joint stock company. It is the money 
contributed by the membeis for the conduct of the 
business. A member may hold so much stock or 
so many shares in the company. But there is a 
difference between shares and stock when a ttansfer 
is considered. Stock may be held and transferred 
in any fractional amounts, whereas shares are for 
fixed amounts. Thus, a ‘person may hold 
j£235 6s. } Id. of stock if the capital is dealt with 
in that way ; but if thg capital is divided into 
shares of, say £5 each, fully paid, the nominal 
monetary value of the shares held by a pci son must 
be divisible exactly by 5 Stock, by its nature, is 
fully paid up, but upon shares there is often a 
liability outstanding 

There are different vatieties of stock, as guaran- 
teed, preference, ordinary, deferred, and other 
kinds, which entitle the holders to special rights 
in the matter of dividends, and also in a division 
of the assets upon a winding up of the company. 

In companies where Table A applies (see sect 1 1 
under Articles of Association) the regulations 


Conversion of Shares into Stock. 

"31. The directors may, with the sanction of 
the company previously given in general meeting, 
convert any paid-up shares into stock, and may 
with the like sanction reconvert any stock into 
paid up shares of any denomination. , 

" 32 The holders of stock may transfer the 
same, or any part thereof, in the same manner, and 
subject to the same regulations as, and subject to 
which, the shares from which the stock arose might 
previously to conversion have been transferred, or 
as near thereto as circumstances admit ; but the 
directors may from time to time fix the minimum 
amount of stock transferable, and restnct or forbid 
the transfer of fractions of that minimum, but the 
minimum shall not exceed the nominal amount of 
the shares from which the stock arose. 

" 33. The holders of stock shall, according to 
the amount of the stock held by them, have the 
same rights, privileges, and advantages as regards 
dividends, voting at meetings of the company, and 
other matters as if they held the shares from which 
the stock arose, but no such privilege or advantage 
(except paiticipation in the dividends and profits 
of the company) shall be conferred by any such 
aliquot part of stock as would not, if existing in 
shares, have confened that privilege or advantage. 

“ 34. Such of the regulations of the company 
(other than those relating to shaie wai rants) as aie 
applicable to paid-up shares shall apply to stock, 
and the words * shaie ' and ‘ shareholder ' therein 
shall include ‘ stock ’ and ‘ stockholder.’ ” (See 
Companies, Shape Capital.) 

A company which is limited by shares may 
modify the conditions of its memoi andum of ^ssoi la- 
tion and convert its paid-up shares into stock 
Ihe effect of the conversion of shares into stock 
is thus stated in sect 43 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908 — 

" Where a company having a shaie capital has 
converted any of its shares into stock, and given 
notice of the conversion to the registiar of com- 
panies, all the provisions of this Act which are 
applicable to shares only shall cease as to so much 
of the share capital as is converted into stock ; 
and the register of members of the company, and 
the list of members to be forwarded to the registrar, 
shall show The amount of stock held by each member 
instead of the amount of shares and the parfjculats 
relating to shares hereinbefore required by this 
Act " 

STOCKBROKER.— A person whose business it 
is to deal in stocks and shares. Under the rules of 
the Stock Exchange the public arc excluded from 
that building, and it is only through the medium 
of a middleman that business can be transacted 
between a stock-jobber (q v ) and the public The 
stockbroker occupies the position of middleman. 
Full details as to charges, duties, etc., are given 
under separate headings A stockbroker, a member 
of the Exchange, is to be carefully distinguished 
from an outside broker (q v ) Also, there is a 
difference between a stockbroker and a stock- 
jobber The stock-jobber or dealer has no relations 
with the public except in one or two exceptional 
instances In business relations the broker and 
the jobber are at arms' lengths, and in the respective 
positions of buyer and seller. It follows that 
partnerships between brokers or firms and jobbers 
cannot exist — in fact, they are forbidden. 
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STOCKBROKERS’ CHARGES. — Although in the 
case of one or two provincial Stock Exchanges 
there has been for several years an official scale of 
tntmmum charges, in the case of the London Stock 
Exchange it was not until February, 1912, that 
the Committee fixed a scale of commissions, lhe 
ollici?,l scale is now as follows — 

Official Scale' of Minimum Commissions. 

Securities of or Guaranteed by the. 

British or Indian Government 
having a currency of not moic 
than \ vvelve Years, in bargains 
of not less than £20,000 Stock. V 1% on Stock. 
Foreign Government Bonds Price 

20 or under I 

Foreign Railway and other Bonds I 
to Bearer Price 20 or under . / 

Consols and Annuities .... y’g ,, ,, 

\\ ar Loan and other war crea - ) 
tions of the British Government C I ** 

Other British Government Securi- 5 

tics \ 

Indian Government, Metropolitan 1 
Consolidated and London 
County Consolidated Stocks . 

Foieign Government Bonds Price 

over 20 

Foreign Railway and other Bonds 
to Bearer Price over 20 . 

Colonial Government Securities . 

County, Corporation and Pro- 
viiKial Securities (British, In- 1 j 
dun, Colonial, or Foreign) . , 

Bank of England and Bank or 

Inland Stock .... 1 » Mone y 

Registered Stocks (including t ^ 

British Railway Stocks . . I 

Shares, Registered or Bearer, other than Shares 
of $50 or $100 Denomination dealt in in the 
American Market — 


Price 

1 

0 or 

under 


At discretion 

£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d 

s 

d. 

Over 0 

1 

0 to 

0 

2 

0 . 

0 

0$ per share 

„ 0 

2 

0 to 

0 

3 

6 . 

0 


o 

3 

6 to 

0 

5 

0 . 

0 

1 

„ 0 

5 

0 to 

0 

15 

0 . 

0 

H 

„ *M) 

15 

0 to 

1 

10 

0 . 

0 

3 

„ 1 

10 

0 to 

2 

0 

0 . 

0 

41 

2 

0 

0 to 

3 

0 

0 . 

0 

6 

„ 3 

0 

0 to 

4 

0 

0 . 

0 

71 

„ 4 

0 

0 to 

5 

0 

0 . 

0 

9 

,, 5 

0 

0 to 

7 

10 

0 . 

1 

0 

,, 7 

10 

0 to 

10 

0 

0 . 

1 

3 

„ 10 

0 

0 to 

15 

0 

0 . 

1 

6 

,, 15 

0 

0 to 

20 

0 

0 . 

2 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 to 

25 

0 

0 . 

2 

6 

„ 25 

0 

0 . 




■ \ 

% on Monday 

Small 

Bargains. — No 

lower 

commission than 


10s. to be charged except in the case of transactions 
amounting to less than £20 in value on which a 
commission of not less than 5s. must be charged 
The 10s minimum refers to bargains of over £20 
up to £100, but e for those exceeding £100 the 
minimum is 20s. 



For continuing or carrying over bargains, brokers 
make a charge. Sometimes this is included in the 
carry-over rate which the broker charges his client 
— sometimes he charges half the ordinary rates of 
commission each time the bargain is continued, t.e., 
each account. Brokers do not charge for lodging 
applications for new loans or shares on behalf of 
clients, for in such coses it is customary for them 
to receive fiom the company or issuing house a 
commission — usually } but sometimes $ per cent — 
in respect of all applications bearing their stamp 
on which stock or shares have been allotted. 

STOCKBROKERS’ LOANS.— When a client has 
instructed a stockbroker to make certain purchases 
of stocks or shates for him, unless there has been 
a long course of dealing or the broker has the 
fullest confidence in the financial stability of his 
client, the latter will deposit seniorities with the 
broker to cover the advances which the stock- 
bioker will have to make in order to cariy out the 
purchases authorised. Owing to the immense 
number of transactions which a stockbroker in 
good practice will have to conduct, he will be 
compelled on many occasions to borrow money 
from a banker, and if he docs so he in turn deposits 
the securities of lus clients as a cover for his loans. 
This he is entitled to do , but there will sometimes 
arise dithcult questions between the parties when 
the stockbroker is unable to redeem the securities 
and repay to the banker the loans which he has 
contracted. Of course, in reality, the interest 
which the broker has in the securities deposited by 
his client is limited to the amount which he has 
advanced to the pui chase of stock, or shares, on 
the instructions of the client. Now the banker 
may or may not know that the securities deposited 
with him by the broker arc the property of another 
person. This question has been litigated over and 
over again in the courts, and the result of the 
decisions may be summed up as follows — 

(1) If the banker has definite knowledge when 
he takes certain securities from a broker that the 
broker is dealing with them beyond his authonty 
— that is, that they are being handed to the banker 
to cover a greater sum than the amount lent by 
the broker to the client — the client will be entitled 
to redeem them from the banker, even if they have 
been transferred into the banker's name, on paying 
the amount due by him to the broker. 

(2) If the banker has no reason to suppose that 
the securities aie not the broker's own property, 
the client will not be entitled to redeem them 
except by payment of the full amount of 'the 
indebtedness of the broker to the banker. 

When negotiable securities are pledged with a 
banker by a broker, there is no obligation imposed 
upon the banker to inquire as to whether they are 
the property of the broker or not. y there is 
anything to arouse suspicion the banker would be 
put upon inquiry, but, apart from that, any “ person 
taking a negotiable instrument in good faith and 
for value obtains a title valid against all the world.” 
Generally speaking, a thing is said to be done in 
good faith when it is done honestly, whether it is 
done negligently or not. 

When a banker has notice that a broker has 
power to pledge a client's securities only up to a 
limited extent, the banker’s advance to the broker 
upon any such securities should not, of course, 
exceed that limit. The banker ought, for his own 
sake, to procure a letter or a memorandum from 
the broker’s client agreeing to the broker's 
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charging the securities to the extent of the client's 
indebtedness to the broker 

STOCKHROKING TRANSACTIONS.— Instead of 
going direct to a stockbroker to negotiate the 
pun base or sale of stocks or shares, a person may- 
request his banker to do the business for him, and 
in point of fat t a great deal of work of this kind is 
tamed out by bankers for their customers It is 
always advisable that when a request like this is 
made the instructions should be in wilting, giving 
full details, so that there may be no misunder- 
standing aftei wards Thus, if it is a case of a 
sale, the request should be signed by the person in 
whose name the stocks or shares are registered, and 
if the registration is in the names of several persons, 
the signatures of all of them should be appended. 
'1 hen the securities to be dealt with should be 
accurately described, a note made of the amount 
to be sold or bought, and the price at whn h the 
sale or purchase is to be effected. A common 
form inserted is an order to sell at " not less than 
£ — per cent " or per share ; or it may be to sell 
"at best price." If it is a case of purchase.it should 
be particularly noted whether the amount to be 
invested is a fixed sum of money, say, £1,000, or 
whethci the order is to purchase £1,000 worth of 
stock which may obviously be an investment of 
more or less than £1,000 in money. 

The banker must be just as careful as his customer 
in transmitting instructions to the sto< kbroker, 
otherwise difficulties may atise. With regard to 
the monetary transaction, the banker will make 
what arrangements he likes, either being paid on 
a separate account by his customer, or obtaining 
an authority to charge the customer's general 
account for the sum involved. In piactico the 
latter plan is generally considered advisable 
An order to buy or to sell is not subject to stamp 
duty ; if an order to buy includes an authority to 
charge the purchase juice to the customer's account 
it is said not to require a stamji, but as such an 
order practically arts as a cheque some bankers 
consider that it should bear a twopenny stamp 
STOCK CERTIFICATE TO REARER.— Hus is 
a certifu ate which entitles the bearer to the stock 
mentioned therein, and which is transferable by 
simple delivery of the certificate The duty 
payable is noticed under Share Warrani (qv) 
13y the Stamj) Act, 1891, sect 109 — 

" (1) Wlieie the holder of a stock certificate to 
bearer has been entered on the register of the local 
authority as the owner of the share of stock 
described in the certificate, the certificate shall be 
forthwith cancelled so as to be incapable of being 
rc-issued to any peison 

“ (2) Every person by whom a stock certificate 
to bearer is issued without being duly stamped 
shall incur a fine of fifty pounds ” 

By section 5 of the Fiqanee Act, 1899, the duty 
on stock ceitifkates to beaier shall extend to any 
instrument to bearer issued by or on behalf of any 
company or body of persons in the United Kingdom 
and having a like effect as a stock certificate to 
bearer. 

Stock certificates to bearer for various Govern- 
ment and corporation stocks transferable at the 
Bank of England can be obtained from the Bank. 
The stockholder must either attend at the Bank in 
person to tiansfer the stock and receive the certifi- 
cates, or grant a power of attorney to some person, 
or firm, for this purpose. 

By section 7 of the Trustee Act, 1893 (1), a trustee, 


unless authorised by the terms of his trust, shall 
not apply for or hold any certificate to bearer 
issued under the authority of any of the following 
Acts — 

(a) The India Stock Certificate Act, 1863 ; 
(6) The National Debt Act, 1870 ; ( c ) The Local 
Loans Act, 1875 ; ( d) The Colonial Stock Act, 1877. 
(See Marketable Security ) 

A facsimile of a stock certificate is given as an 
inset. .i 

STOCK EXCHANGE : HISTORY, CONSTITU- 
TION, ETC. — In view of the great importance of 
the London Stock Exchange, it is surpusing how 
little back its history goes — indeed, it is surprising 
how little history it appears to have. Every Stock 
Exchange owes its origin to the creation of paper 
interest-bearing securities which can change hands, 
and it is with the development of joint stock enter- 
prise that the Stock Exchange has grown. The 
first big joint stock undertaking in this country was 
the New River Company, winch was carried out in 
the reign of James I It was not, however, until the 
year 1694, when the Bank of England was formed, 
that any considerable development of joint stock 
enterpnse was shown. Bank of England stock was 
issued to the value of £1,200,000, which sum was 
lent to the Government in exchange for certain 
privileges. Four years later, a public company was 
formed to take over the monopoly of the old East 
India Company, and the scenes that attended the 
ojicning of the subscription lists are historical. 
These lists were opened at Merceis' Hall in Cheap- 
side, and as soon as the doors were flung wide, an 
enormous crowd of individuals pushed their way in 
with their mone> in their hands, much in the same 
way as a crowd nowadays enters the gallery or pit 
doors of a theatre in the early days of a great 
popular success. Before nightfall, £600,000 hacl been 
subscribed Demand soon creates supply, and theie 
was no lark of negotiable securities into which the 
public could place its surplus money, in fact, 
during this period was laid the foundation of our 
National Debt, for in 1695 national loans were 
raised at 8 per rent, to defiay the cost of the war 
with France 'These weie by no means the first 
borrowings on behalf of the English Ciown, but 
they differed from former loans, inasmuch as they 
were thrown ojien to public subscnption instead of 
being raised from the goldsmiths or trading guilds 

In the year 1719, in the reign of George I, the 
public took an even greater mtciest in joint stock 
companies In this memorable year was floated the 
South Sea Company, the original object of which 
was the conversion of the National Debt, which at 
that tune amounted to something like £31,000,000 
The idea was that in exchange for vanous trading 
monopolies to be confcned upon it, the South Sea 
Company should take over the whole of the existing 
Government Debt, winch at that time paid 5 per 
cent interest, and should, in addition, pay the 
Government the sum of £7,000,000 sterling. This 
proved to be a very bad bargain both for the South 
Sea Company and for the public Holders of Govern- 
ment debt were readily induced to exchange their 
5 per cent, security for stock in the South Sea Com- 
pany, which claimed that it would easily earn 10 per 
cent without reference to untold possibilities arising 
out of its trading monopolies. In a few months the 
£100 shares in the South Sea Company were chang- 
ing hands at £1,000 each, and, a stock gambling 
mama set in. Hundreds of similar companies were 
formed, some of them with the most preposterous 
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[FORM OF STOCK CERTIFICATE.] 


•Counterfoil. 


(Transferable only in mul- 
tiples of £.. . ) 


No. 1. 
The 


£ 


Rfxmit 


C JvKTIMUATK. 


Co., Ltd. 


Ordinal y Stock 

(£ 100 , 000 ) 


Name 

Address 


No. 1. 

Receipt for Certificate 
when sent by post. 


To be signed and 
returned to the Secre- 
tary of The 

Co., Ltd., 


Amount of Stock 

Date of Sealing 

Date of dispatch if sent by 
post 


Received a Stock 
Certificate. 

| No. 1 for l 
Ordinary Stock m the 
above Company. 

(Signature of Stockholder 
or Broker.) 


Date received 


19 . 


(This Stock may l>e tiansferred only 
in multiples of £ ) 

No. 1 . £ 

Co., Limited, 

Incorporated with Limited Liability 
under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 
1917. 

Ordinary Stock 

(£ 100 , 000 ) 

This is to certify that 
°f is the registered proprietor 

of £ Ordinary Stock of the 

above-named Company, subject to the 
Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion. 

Given under the Common Seal of 

the Company this day 

of 19. 


Directors. 


Secre 4 ary. 

Note. — No transfer of any part of the 
Stock comprised in this Certificate will 
be registered, or a new Certificate issued, 
until this Certificate is surrendered to the 
Company for cancellation. 
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schemes imaginable, and people tumbled over one 
another to take shares in them, and, as soon as 
these were all allotted, competed one with another 
to purchase shares at inflated prices. There is no 
need here to deal with the collapse of the South Sea 
Bubble 11ns was England's first financial panic, 
and, ^although the Government stepped m and did 
what it could, thousands of people were irretrievably 
r uincd , but by this time a regular business had 
sprung ufJin connection with transactions in stocks, 
and the stockbroker had become an institution 
Obviously such numerous dealings in stocks ga\ e 
employment to a large number of intermediaries 
Before the South Sea boom, a certain number of 
individuals were in the habit of attending at the 
Koyal Exchange to deal m the few million pounds 
of National Debt that could be tiansfeiied. but bv 
the year 1700 they had deserted this building and 
frequented the various coifce-houses in Coinhill and 
he numerous alleys and lanes round about that 
thoroughfaie Another factor that contributed 
largely to the creation of the piofossion of stock- 
bioker or stock jobber was that a large number of 
foreigners, and particularly the Dutch, held stock 
in the least India, the South Sea, and other similar 
companies Persons resident abi oad would naturally 
require agents to buy and sell for them, as would 
persons living in the provinces Although the South 
Sea collapse caused widespread ruin, the public 
soon legai ned confidence, which was increased by 
the regulai payments of interest on the National 
Debt, and the gentlemen who thronged the colfec- 
houscs already referred to found plenty of business 
to do It is easy to see how in course of time the 
interests of the habitues of these cotfec-houses would 
conflict with those of the proprietors of the latter 
The dealers in stock would naturally desire to 
cx< lude weak or insolvent individuals, and hangers- 
on who would only intcrfcie with the smooth 
running of business, whilst the coffee-house pio- 
prietors would desire to admit all individuals who 
had the wherewithal to pay for the accommodation. 
Sooner or later, therefore, the need would obviously 
anse for some institution more exclusive than a 
public coffee-house could possibly be. One of the 
, M st known of these coffee-houses was known as 
Jonathan's,” to which an admission fee of 
bd was chaigod, and in the year 1773 the 
frequentci s of this coffee-house resolved that it 
should bo known as the "Stock Exchange" The 
necessity for a larger and more exclusive institution 
nude itself felt to such a degree, however, that a 
number of brokers combined together to pui chase 
a site at Lapel Court, close to the Bank of England. 
They subscribed a capital of ^20,000, divided into 
shares of ^50 each, and erected the fust portion 
of the Stock Exchange building, which was 
opened in 1802., Already in the later days at 
« “ New Jonathan's," a geneial committee had been 
formed which managed aft airs, looked after the 
liquidation of the accounts of defaulting members, 
and served generally as a court of appeal in con- 
nection with transactions in stocks The first 
committee of the Stock Exchange was composed 
of thirty individuals, consisting of the nine pro- 
moters of the scheme and twenty-one other share- 
holders Members were elected by ballot, and the 
subscription to the Stock Exchange was ten guineas ; 
on the opening of the Stock Exchange on the date 
named there were 500 members 

During the years that divide the opening of the 
Stock Exchange from the present day, there have 


been several booms or speculations, each of which 
brought considerable increase in the number of 
members. Prominent amongst these was the great 
railway boom, and in 1845 the official list of the 
Stock Exchange quoted some 280 dilleient l ail way 
shares In 1850 the inembeiship had increased to 
o\er 900, and by 1912 it had giown to ovei 8,000. 
I he onginal building was pulled down, and between 
1850 and 1880 much of the existing building was 
constructed, although extensions have from time to 
tune been found necessary 

I’nlikc most other countries in which the Bourse 
oi Stock Exchange is a semi-public institution, more 
or less undei Government oi munic ij>al control, the 
London Stock Exchange is wholly a private institu- 
tion, generned by a committee elected by its own 
membeis I lie ruling of this committee is absolute 
as icgai ds membeis, and it decides all questions of 
management and pioceduie 1 lie committee con- 
sists of tlmt\ membeis, who hold otlice for one year, 
expmng on 25th Match, when all retne, but are 
eligible for reflection '1 he Stock Exchange is 
owned by a company, on the shares of which 
ext ellent dividends are paid Every new member 
must hold at least one share in the company owning 
the building. No member of the Stoi k Ext lunge is 
eligible for election to the committee unless he has 
been a member for at least live ycais '1 he com- 
mittee has most extensive poweis, including the 
right to expel or suspend any member who violates 
any of its mles oi ugulations, fails to comply with 
its decisions, ot is m its opinion guilty of dishonoui- 
able or disgi aceful conduct It has powei also to 
notify to the public the expulsion or suspension of 
any member, or the fact that he has become a 
defaulter 

On the fust Monday of every March the com- 
mittee re-elects members and admits new members 
for one \ ear, commencing on the 25th of that 
month Each applicant for re-election or admission 
has to sign a declaration stating whether lie pio- 
poses to act as a broker, dealer, or clerk Candidates 
for admission must obtain the nomination of a 
member willing to retiio in their favom, or of a 
former member, or of the legal representatives of 
a deceased member, unless such candidates have 
completed four years' sei vk e as clcilcs in the Stock 
Exchange or Settling Room, in which case they 
may make application to be placed on w'hat is 
known as the “ Wailing List " of candidates for 
election without nomination, and as soon as they 
fall within the number fixed by the committee tjiey 
may be elci ted 

In \iew of the fac t that the number of foreigners 
on the Stock Exchange is exceedingly large, it is 
intci esting to note that, according to the Jules, a 
candidate who lias been a foreign subject is 
ineligible for membership until he has 4>ocn resi- 
dent m this country foi ‘.on ycais and has been 
a naturalised British subject for at least live years 
Peisons of German, Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian 
orlmkish bnth are not eligible to lie members 
Evciv member is prohibited fiom being engaged as 
principal or emjiloyec in any business other than 
that of the Stock Exe hange, and this prohibition 
extends also to Ins wife A candidate for admission 
must be lecommcndcd by three membeis who have 
themselves been members for not less than four 
years and engage themselves to pay /500 to the 
creditors of the candidate, should the latter be 
declared a defaulter within four years of the date 
of his admission. If, however, the candidate has 
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served as a clerk in the Stock Exchange or Settling 
Room for four years, the number of recommending 
members is reduced to two, and their guarantee is 
for /300 instead of /500. Such recommending 
members are known as “ sureties," and these 
gentlemen have to answer the following questions — 

(1) Has the applicant ever been a bankrupt, or 
has he ever compounded with his creditors ? and, 
if so, within what time and what amount of dividend 
has been paid ? 

(2) Would you take his cheque for ,£3,000 in the 
ordinary way of business ? 

(3) Do you consider he may be safely dealt with 
in securities for the account ? 

and such further questions as may be deemed 

necessary. 

Members are not permitted to go to law with one 
another in connection with claims arising out of 
Stock Exchange transactions, unless they have first 
obtained the committee's sanction, and should this 
rule be infringed, the committee has power to 
intervene and to deal with the offending members 
as it thinks fit. It may here be mentioned that 
members of the Stock Exchange, like those of the 
medical and legal professions, are absolutely pro- 
hibited from advertising and from issuing circulars 
to any individuals other than their own clients 
STOCK EXCHANGE ABBREVIATIONS.- The 
abbreviations used in connection with Stock Ex- 
change operations, except as regards the names of 
securities, are surprisingly few. The principal are — 
Cum-chv. (or c.d.) = turn-dividend. 

Ex-div. (or x.d ) = ex-dividend. 

t .r. = cum rights. 

x.r. = ex rights 

S.S. = special settlement. 


appointed a special settling day for all bargains 
in such security. New loans and shares are 
constantly being issued, and except in the case 
of actual cash transactions, bargains in such new 
securities, from the date of their issue until such 
time as the necessary Stock Exchange formalities 
have been complied with, are entered into fer the 
special settlement When this is once over, dealings 
in the security take place in the ordinary manner, 
the bargains being settled on the ordinary settling 
days. 

If the number of abbreviations in ordinary use in 
Stock Exchange transactions is small, the same 
cannot be said of the abbreviated names by which 
Stock Exchange securities in which dealings are 
frequent are known. In many of these the wit so 
characteristic of Stock Exchange men finds full 
expression It can readily be imagined that at a 
Stock Exchange where many thousands of securities 
are dealt m, and where it is often necessary to shout 
out the name of the particular security one wishes 
to buy or sell, much time would be lost if the full 
title of each security had to be given. The same 
applies to telegrams. The broker who wished 
to obtain from a jobber the current price of the 
ordinary stock of one of the most popular Argen- 
tine railways would find it a mouthful to have 
to enquire the price of " Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway Ordinary Stock " Instead of 
doing this, he simply asks the price of “ Bags," 
which the jobber understands perfectly to mdn ate 
the stock we have named. It will be noticed that 
this easy abbreviation consists of the first lour 
initial letters of the title of the railway. The 
following is a list of the commonest abbreviated 
Stock Exchange names of securities — 


The first four abbreviations are placed against 
quotations, and their meaning is as follows — 

Cum-chvidend denotes that the purchaser at the 
quotation against which the letters " c d." arc 
affixed is entitled to receive the dividend or interest 
which has just been declared or is payable, even 
though payment has actually been made or will be 
made to a prior holder. 

Ex-dividcnd denotes the direct contrary, the 
purchaser of a security at a price against which this 
indication appears not being entitled to the dividend 
or interest, even though it may be paid to him by 
the company. In this event it is claimed fiom him 
on behalf of the purchaser. In such a case it would 
be .said that the seller sold ex-div. and the buyer 
purchased cuin-div. It is customary on a given 
date, after a dividend or coupon has been paid, to 
quote it ex-div., and this indication remains against 
tne quotation for a shoit period until no one can 
reasonably be in doubt as to whether or not it 
includes the dividend last paid. 

Cum-rights and ex-ng.hts (sometimes expressed 
“ cum new ” and “ ex new ”) shows that the quota- 
tions against which these indications appear include, 
or do not include, as the case may be, certain rights 
that may have attached to the shares or stock to 
acquire additional shares or stock at more favour- 
able terms than the market price, this being a 
frequent form of giving a bonus to shareholders. 

Special settlement is often put against the name 
or quotation of a Stock Exchange security, and 
indicates that purchases or sales in that particular 
security will not be settled on the usual Stock 
Exchange account day, but must stand over 
until ■ the Stock Exchange Committee has 


Americans 

or 

Yankees. 

Anglos. 

Anglo A. 

Atch. 

Bags. 

Bays 

Berthas, 

or 

Brighton A. 

Berwicks. 

Bex. 

British. 

Brums. 

Calcys. 

Canadas, 

or 

Canpacs. 

Chartered. 

Chats. 

Chat. Pref. 

Coras. 

Districts. 


Generic name for bonds and 
stocks of U S. Railroads and 
industiial concerns dealt in on 
the London Stock Exchange. 
Anglo - American Telegiaph 
Company ordinary shares 
Anglo - American Telegraph 
Company deferred shares 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
F6 Railroad common stock 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway ordinary. 

Hudson’s Bay Company shares. 
London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway deferred 
ordinary stock. 

North-Eastern Railway Consols. 
Bechuanaland Exploration 
Company shares 
North British Railway ordinary. 
London and Not th - Western 
Railway ordinary stock. 
Caledonian Railway ordinary. 
Canadian Pacific Railway shares. 


British South Africa Company 
shares. 

London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway ordinary. 

London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway preferred. 

Caledonian iRailway deferred. 

Metropolitan District Railway 
ordinary. 
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Doras, 

South - Eastern Railway 

or 

deferred ordinary. 

Dover A 

Dovers. 

South - Eastern Railway 

Easterns. 

ordinary. 

Great Eastern Railway ordinary. 

Funds, The. 

A comprehensive name for the 


various securities forming the 
National Debt and India 

Generals. 

Loans. 

London General Omnibus 

Gips 

Company. 

Great India Peninsular Railway. 

Goldfields. 

Consolidated Goldfields of South 

Goschens. 

Africa. 

2£ per cent. Consols. 

Haddocks. 

Great North of Scotland 

Johnnies. 

Railway ordinary. 
Johannesburg Consolidated 

Kaffirs. 

Investment Company shares. 
South African Mining Land and 

Kangaroos. 

Investment Companies shares. 
Shaies in West Australian 

Khakis. 

Mining and Land Companies. 
The South African War Loan. 

Leeds 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Little Chathams. 

Railway ordinary. 

Arbitration “ ordinary " stock 

or Little Chats. 

of the London, Chatham, and 

Mails. 

Dover Railway. 

Mexican Railway ordinary. 

Middies. 

Midland Railway ordinary. 

Milks 

Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul 

Mists. 

Railroad common. 

Mexican Railway fust pre- 

Noras, 

ference. 

Great Northern Railway de- 

or 

ferred. 

York A. 

Oceans. 

Oceana Consolidated Company 

Penns. 

shares. 

Pennsylvania Railrohd common. 

Potts. 

North Staffordshire Railway 

Rosies. 

ordinary. 

Buenos Ayres and Rosario 

or as, or 

Railway ordinary. 

Manchester and Sheffield Rail- 

L L -ft. A. 

way deferred. 

Shells. 

Manchester and Sheffield Rail- 

Slops 

way ordinary. 

Allsopp's Brewery ordinary. 

SlubR "s. 

Bradford Dyers. 

Soos, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 

Soups. 

Ste. Marie Railroad. 

Southern Pacific. Railroad 

Souths. 

common. 

London and South-Western 

Terrors. 

Railway ordinary. 

Northern Territories Goldfields 

Trunks 

of Australia. 

Grand Trunk Railway of 

Wabbons. 

Canada stock. 

Wabash Railroad debentures. 

Wags. 

West Australian Goldfields 

Westerns. 

Great Western Railway ordi- 

Yorks. 

nary. 

Great Northern Railway ordi- 

nary. 

STOCK EXCHANGE ACCOUNT.— (See Account. 

Stock Exchange . 1 

stock excha! 

1 

VGE CLERKS.— Clerks over 16 

years of age are admitted to the Stock Exchange 


with the permission of the committee. A member 
must apply for this permission for the admission 
of an authorised, unauthorised, or settling room 
clerk, and must satisfy the committee that the 
clerk is of proper age, that he has obtained a satis- 
factory reference from the clerk’s last employer, 
and that he has a satisfactory knowledge of the 
clerk's previous career. If the clerk has been a 
foieign subject, he must on his first admission 
submit to the committee his certificate of naturalisa- 
tion If a commissioned officer in the regular 
army or navy he must submit to the committee a 
copy of the J.vmlun Gazette m which his resignation 
is notified If the clerk has been in partnership out 
of the Stock Exchange, lit* must submit to the com- 
mittee a copy of the I ondon Gazette, m which the 
dissolution of lus paitnership is notified 

The maximum number of clerks peimissible, but 
not necessarily allowed, is for an individual mem- 
ber, three , one authorised, two settling room 
For a firm, live of which two may be authorised 
cleiks 

Members may be employed as unauthorised 
clerks m excess of the numbers above allowed, and 
membeis may be employed as authorised clerks 
in excess of the numbers above allowed, with a 
limit of one for an individual member or two for a 
firm A member employed as clerk, whether 
authorised or unauthorised, must not make a 
bargain in his own name, nor after the tei munition 
of his clerkship, if the same anses from the default 
of lus employer, until he has obtained the permission 
of the committee 

A member applying for the admission of a clerk 
must satisfy the committee that the clerk is of the 
lequisite age - an authorised clerk must be 21, 
an unauthorised or settling room cleilc 16 — and 
he must satisfy the committee that he would in all 
other respects be eligible for admission as a member 
He must also be prepared to show that he has 
obtained a satisfactory reference from the clerk’s 
last employer, and that he has a sufficient knowledge 
of the clerk's previous career No member may, 
without the special permission of the committee, 
t.ike into or continue in his employment any person 
of Herman, Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian or 
Turkish birth, or any former member who has 
been expelled, or who has applied for re-election 
and has been rejected A member may ajiply for 
the admission of a defaulter as his clerk, either 
authorised or unauthorised, or to the settling room, 
but clerks so allowed are not admissible as members. • 
A notice of such application must be posted in 
the Stock Exchange for at least twenty one days, 
and the committee shall then at a meeting specially 
summoned, and consisting of not less than twelve 
membeis, take the apjilication into consideration 
upon the rejiort of the sub-committee 

A resolution allowing such application must be 
earned by a majority of thice-fom ths of those 
present and must be confirmed by a majority 
present at a subsequent meeting specially summoned. 

When application is made for the admission as 
a cleik of a person who has previously been engaged 
in business out of the Stock Exchange, the name 
and address of such person, together with the name 
of the member applying for ins admission, must 
be posted in the Stock Exchange eight days prior 
to the application being considered by the 
committee 

A clerk will not be authorised to transact business 
until he has been admitted to the House or the 
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settling room for two years, with a minimum service 
in the House of one year 

A member, the liability of whose sureties is 
unexpired, must obtain their consent in writing 
before applying for the admission of an authorised 
clerk. 

A list of authorised clerks, distinguishing those 
who are also rnembeis, and the names of their 
employeis, must be posted in the Stork Ex< hange 
The authorised clerk of a dealer 01 jobber must 
not transact business in any securities other than 
those in which his employer deals 

A member authorising a clerk to transact business 
shall not be held answerable for money borrowed 
by the clerk, without security, unless he shall have 
given special authority for that purpose 

A cleik must not entet the House or the settling 
room, nor must an authorised clerk do a bat gain, 
until his employee has received from the* Secretary 
notice of his admission or authonsation 
STOCK EXCHANGE HOLIDAYS.— The Stock 
Exchange is closed on the following dajs, in addi- 
tion to Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good hnday : 
January 1st, Easter Monday, May 1st, Whit Monday, 
first Monday in August, November 1st, December 
26th, unless spc( lally ordered otherwise by the Com- 
mittee for General Purposes When January 1st, 
May 1st, November 1st, or December 26th falls on a 
Sunday, the “ House ” is < losed on the dav following. 

STOCK EXCHANGE OEEICI\L LIST. The 
London Stock Exchange issues every afternoon an 
official price list At the same time it issues .in 
” unofficial " list, i e , a list showing the pri< es at 
which transactions have taken place in stoiks 
which do not enjoy an official quotation 'lo 
sceuie the latter, various formalities and regulations 
laid down by the Stock Exchange, to protect 
investors, have to be complied with (See Quota- 
tion on London Siock Exchange) 

When one compares the earlier lists wuth the 
present Stock E\< hange Official Tast of sixteui 
pages and tlu: unofficial list of eight pages, one gets 
some idea of the growth of investment business 
during the last centmy, as well as of the ever- 
growing lrnpoitance of finance 

In each of the different sections of the Stock 
Exchange are displayed marking boards, on which, 
thioughout the day, are shown in pencil the puces 
at which various bargains have been concluded 

STOCK EXCHANGE RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS. — People who have dealings on the Sto< k 
Exchange* are bound by rules and regulations of 
this .institution, 'these rules and regulations ate 
here set out in full The publishers are indebted 
to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
tor their kindness and courtesy in allowing the 
rules and regulations to be reproduced 

Committee. 1 — On the 20th day of Mai eh in 
eveiy yeai>*or if that clay should be a Sunday or 
Bank Holiday, then on tluo following business day, 
a ballot by the Members shall be held foi the 
appointment of a Committee of Thirty Membeis 
who shall He called the “ Committee foi Geneial 
Purposes,” and shall hold office lor Twelve months 
from the 25th of March next following the date of 
their election, but shall be re-eligible Notice of 
such ballot shall be publicly exhibited in The 
Stock Exchange during Eoui teen da\s jirexious to 
the same being held, and a further notice containing 
the names of the persons on the existing Committee 
willing to serve again and of all new candidates, 
their proposers and seconders, shall be publicly 


exhibited in like manner during Three business 
days previously to such ballot being held The 
Members on the said Committee retiring shall 
remain in office until the 25th of the same month of 
March in which their successors shall have been 
elected, and in case no election shall be made at 
any such ballot as aforesaid, the Member*, retiring 
shall remain in office until the 25th day of TtFarc h 
in the following year, or until a valid election shall 
have taken j>lare under Clause 92 ( Deed of Settle- 
ment) Four business days’ notice previous to any 
ballot of intention to propose any person not 
already on the Committee and eligible for re-election 
must be given to the Secretary of the Committee 
in writing signed by tw r o Members, and the ballot 
shall be by printed lists containing the names of 
the poisons walling to serve again and of all jiersons 
so proposed, distinguishing the former from the 
latter In case no valid election be made on the 
day hereinbefore appointed for that object, the 
Committee may forthwith, or at any time theic- 
after, prior to the next ordinary yearly ballot, cause 
a ballot to be held for such election, on a day to 
be fixed by the* Committee for that purpose, and 
in all respects, as lastly hereinbefore provided , 
and the Committee to be appointed by such ballot 
shall i cmain in office until tlu* 25th day of Match 
then next following Every ballot for the election 
of the Committee for Genei-il Pm poses, oi for 
supplying vacancies in the Committee, shall be 
held at The Stock Exchange, and, ex< ept as spe < lally 
piovided by these pi esents, shall be condin ted in 
accordance with the existing jirac tice and usage in 
reference to such elections In case of dispute as 
to what such practice and usage has been in any 
pailioular, the Committee shall fioin time to time 
deteimine the same by Resolution- — Deed of 
Settlement, sect xn, cl 90 

2 — (1) No person shall be elected to the said 
Committee for Genual Pui poses who shall not for 
the space of Five years immediately preceding the 
clay of election have been a Member, and eveiy 
pci son on ceasing to be a Member shall ipso facto 
vacate his seat on the Committee — Deed of 
Settlement, sect xn, cl 91. 

(2) Eveiy Membei is entitled to vote although 
he may not have paid his subset iption. 

3 — (1) Any occasional vacancy in the said Com- 
mittee for Geneial Pui poses shall be filled up b\ a 
ballot of Members to lie held foi the pin pose on 
a day to be lixed by the Committee for Geneial 
Purposes, and of which Seven days’ previous- notice 
shall be given by the same being publicly exhibited 
in The Stock Exchange Similar notice of nomina- 
tion shall be given as piovided bv Clause 90 The 
suivivmg or continuing Members on the Committee*, 
notwithstanding any vacancy in their number, may 
act until the same shall be filled up — Detd of 
Settlement, sect xn, cl 92. 

(2) Any person elected to supply an occasional 
vacancy in the said Committee shall hold office for 
the lesidue of the \ear in which he shall be elected, 
and shall then retire with the other Members of 
tin* said Committee — Deed of Settlement, sect xn, 
cl. 93. 

4 - — (1) The said Committee for General Purposes 
shall meet at such times as they may from lime 
to time appoint, and shall determine their own 
quoi um (the same to be not less than Seven Membei s 
actually present), and mode of proceduic — Deed 
of Settlement, sect xn, cl. 98 ' 

(2) Until otherwise determined, the quorum of 
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the said Committee shall be Seven Members per- 
sonally present. — Deed of Settlement, sect, xn, 
cl. 99 

5 — The said Committee for General Purposes 
shall regulate the transaction of business on The 
Stock Exchange, and may make lules and legula- 
tions not inconsistent with the provisions of these 
presents respecting the mode of conducting the 
ballot for the election of the Committee and respect- 
ing the admission (winch includes i e-election), 
expulsion or suspension of Members and then 
clerks, and the mode and conditions in and subject 
to which the business on The Stock Exchange shall 
be transacted, and the conduit of the persons 
transacting the same, and generally for the good 
order and government of the Membeis of the Stock 
Exchange, and ma\ from time to time amend, alter 
or repeal such Rules and Regulations, or am of 
them, and may make am new, amended or addi- 
tional rules and regulations foi the pm poses 
aforesaid — Deed of Settlement , sect xn, cl 95 

(S — ( 1 ) At their first oidmaiv Meeting .it t c i the 
Annual Election, the Committee shall elect iioin 
amongst themselves a Chan man and Deput\- 
Chanman, who shall i espee tiv civ hold office till the 
25th of Man h next ensuing In case either appoint- 
ment shall become vacant, it shall be tilled up as 
soon attciwaids as possible When the Chau man 
and 1 )eput\ -Chaim m aie absent, the Meeting 
shall appoint a Chairman 

(2) In all casts when on a division the votes 
aie equal, the Chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote* 

7 - At the Inst Meeting of the Committee, one 
of theMcmbeis of The Stock Exchange shall be 
chosen Secretary, who shall hold Ins oltic e during 
their pleasure 

8 — Ihtee o: more 1 Membeis shall be appointed 
by the Committee to act as Suutmeers at elec tions, 
who shall lepoit the result of the* ballot to the 
Committee and to The Stock Exchange 

9 — (1) A Meeting of the Committee shall be held 
every Monday .it a Quarter-oast One o’clock, 
commencing on the first Monday altei each annual 
election 

(2) A Special Meeting of the Committee may be 
"'lied at any time by the Chairman or Drputy- 
c ' urman, or, in then absence or in case of their 
renisal, by any three Membeis of the Committee. 
One hour’s notice at least of such Meeting shall bo 
posted in Ihe Stock Exchange 

10- -(1) A Resolution of the Committee* shall 
not be* valid or put in fence until con fumed, unless 
it relate to the shutting of the House, the admission 
of Members, or Clei ks, the re-admission of Defaulters, 
the authonsation to carry on Arbitrage business, 
the fixing of ordinary settling days oi the gi anting 
or refusing of special settlements and official 
quotations 

(2) If a Resolution be not confirmed, and another 
Resolution be substituted, the substituted Resolu- 
tion shall also require confirmation at a subsequent 
Meeting 

(3) In cases which do not admit of delay, two- 
thirds of the Committee present must concur in 
favour of the immediate confirmation of the Resolu- 
tion, and the uigency of the case must be stated 
on the Minutes. 

11 — In all cases brought under the consideration 
of the Committee, their decision, when confirmed, 
is final and shan be carried out forthwith by 
every Member concerned. 


12— Notice shall be given in writing of any 
proposal to alter or add to the Rules, and a copy 
of such ptnposal shall be sent to each Member of 
the* Committee 

13 — All communications to the Committee shall 
be made in waiting, and no anonymous lettei shall 
be ac trd upon 

14 -Members and then Clei Ks shall attend the 
Committee when lequued, and shall give* such 
inloi matioii as mav be in then possession relative 
to anv inattei undei investigation 

15 -The* Committee* mav expel anv of tlieii own 
Mnnbeis tiom tlu* Committee who mav be guilty 
of impiopei concha t The Resolution foi expulsion 
must be i auied bv a mnjcnifv cd two-thirds in a 
Committee* spec i.illv summoned for the pui pose, 
and c (insisting ol not less than Twelve Members, 
and must be* eonfunud b\ a maioiity of the Com- 
mittee, at a subsequent Meeting specially 
summon* cl 

18 (1) The Committee mav expel or suspend 
anv Mimbei who mav violate .my ol the Rules or 
Regulations 

(2) The Committee may expe 1 oi suspend any 
Membei who mav fail to comply with any of Ihe 
Commiltc e’s cicc mods 

(3) The Committee* mav expel or suspend any 
Membei who mav be guilty of dishonorable or 
disgiaeelul conduct 

17 --The Committee mav eensute oi suspend 
am Membei of flu* Stock Exchange who m his 
c ondue t or business mav ac t in a m.mnei del i imcutal 
to t lie mti i c sis ot 1 lie* Stoc K E\« hange or unb< e <>in- 
mg the c h.u ac tei ot a Member oi who may e ondue t 
himself in an impiopei or disorderly m.mnei, or 
wilfully obsfiuct the* business of the 1 louse 

18 — A Resolution foi expulsion oi suspension 
must be earned by a majuiity of thi ee-loui tils oi 
a Committee* pu sent at a Meeting specially sum- 
moned and consisting of not less than 1 vvelve 
Membeis, and must be continued b\ a majonty 
of a Committee picsent at a subseqm nt Meeting 
spec i.illv summoned 

19 — Hie Committee for General Pm posts foi the 
time being may, in then absolute discretion, and 
m such mannci as they mav think fit, notify or 
< ause to be notified to the* public , that any Member 
has been expelled, or has become* a Default* i, ot 
has been suspended, oi has ceased to be* a Member, 
and the name* of such Member No a< lion oi olhei 
proceeding shall under any cneumstanees he 
maintainable bv flu* prison telened to in such 
notification against any prison publishing or 
circulating the same, and tins Rule shall opeiate 
as leave to anv prison to publish and emulate 
such notitu ation, and be pleadable aceoidmgh 

20 — The Committee may dispense with the stm.t 

enfoi cement of any of the Rules oi Regulations 
under the following conditions — • 

(i) A Resolution f jr tins pm pose must be 
earned by a majonty of tin ee-loui ths of a 
Committee j)iesc*nt at a Meeting spec i illy sum- 
moned and consisting of not 1< ss than Twelve 
Membei s 

(n) Except in the case of the matters exempted 
from confirmation by the* first clause of Rule 10, 
the Resolution must be confirmed by a majonty 
ot a Committee present at a subsequent Meeting 
spec lallv summoned 

Re-elections, Admissions and Re-admissions. 

21 —(1) The Committee shall, on the first 
Monday in March in every year proceed to re-elect 
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such Members and admit such Candidates, as they 
shall think proper as Members of The Stock 
Exchange Every such re-election or admission 
shall be for the term of One \ear only, commencing 
on the 25th March then instant or last preceding 
the re-election or admission of any such person. 

(2) Such [lower of re-electing Members and 
admitting Candidates is hereby declared to be a 
purely discretionary power, exercisable (and it 
shall be exerused) by the Committee in a perfectly 
uncontrollable manner for the benefit of The Stock 
Exchange as a body (including both Proprietors and 
Members), and the decision of the Committee in any 
case or number of cases shall not be liable to be 
disputed or challenged by any individual affected 
thereby The Committee shall be under no 
obligation to give to any applicant for le-clection 
or admission any notice of the grounds or reasons 
upon or for which the Committee ate proposing to 
act in his case, and the Committee shall not dis- 
close or state to any person whose application they 
have rejected or to any Court or Tribunal the 
grounds or reasons of or for such rejection. The 
decision of the Committee upon any application 
for re-election or admission shall not bo liable to be 
brought into question before or controlled by and 
shall not be controlled by any Court or Tribunal 

(3) A Candidate for admission as a Member of 
The Stock Exchange who has been a foreign subject 
shall be ineligible for admission until he has been 
resident within the British Dominions for Ten 
years and has been naturalised within such Domin- 
ions for a period of Five years next preceding the 
date of his application 

(4) A person of German, Austrian, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian or Turkish birth shall be deemed in- 
eligible to be a member of The Stock Exchange, and 
accordingly shall not in the case of a Candidate be 
admitted or in the case of a Member or former 
Member be re-elected as a Member Nevertheless 
in any case of an application for re-elect ion by any 
Member or former Member (being a person of such 
birth as atoresaid) if the Committee on consideration 
of the circumstances affecting the individual 
applicant shall in their uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable discretion think proper so to do they may 
re-elect such Member or former Member to be a 
Member of the Stock Exchange, in which case such 
person shall be deemed eligible to be such a Member 

(5) A Member rc-elected, admitted or re-admitted 
shall become liable for the amount of Subscription 
and Fees fixed by the Trustees and Managers 

22 — Every Member or Applicant for Re-election, 
Admission or Rc-admission shall declare whether 
he proposes to act as a Broker, Dealer or Clerk, or 
that he is not engaged in active business, and no 
Member shall alter his statqs from Broker to 
Dealer or trom Dealer to Broker without hist 
giving one 'month’s notice to the Committee, which 
notice shall forthwith be posted in the House. 

23 — (1) A Member desirous of being le-clected 
shall in each year address to the Secret aiy a letter, 
of the approved Form 

(2) Each Member of a partnership is required 
to sign a sepai ate letter. 

24 — (1) A Member who is not desirous of being 
re-elected in any year shall notify to the Secretary 
his intention not to apply for Re-election. Notwith- 
standing this Notice he may apply at any time 
during the current Stock Exchange year, provided 
he has not exercised his right of nomination or 
become ineligible under Rules 30 or 31. 


(2) A Member in his sureties availing himself of 
this Rule shall be required to obtain the written 
consent of his sureties to an extension of their 
liability equivalent to the unexpired period. 

25 — (1) A former Member who has discontinued 
his subscription for One year under Rule 24, and 
who has not exercised his right of nomination or 
become ineligible under Rules 30 or 31 may kpply 
for Re-election, with two recommenders without 
security, such recommenders being qqalihed as 
laid clown in the first clause of Rule 34 

(2) A Notice of such application shall be posted 
in The Stock Exchange for at least Eight days 
before its submission to the Committee. 

(3) A former Member availing himself of this 
Rule while in his sureties shall be required to obtain 
the wntten consent of his sureties to an extension 
of their liability equivalent to the unexpired 
period. 

26 — (1) A Candidate for admission, except 

Candidates under Rule 28, shall be required to 
obtain the nomination of a Member willing to 
let ire in his favour, or of a former Member, or of 
the legal jx'isonal representatives of a deceased 
Member The nomination shall be on one of the 
forms approved, which shall only be issued on 
receipt of a written application signed by the 
nominator and containing the full name of the 
nominee. *• 

(2) A Candidate nominated by an existing 
Member shall not be balloted for until the resigna- 
tion of the nominating Member has been accepted 
by the Committee. 

(3) Nominations by other than existing Members 
must be executed and lodged with the Secietary 
within Twelve months of the death or resignation 
of the Member, or in the event of his discontinuing 
his subscription, within the current Stock Exchange 
year. If not so exercised, the right of nomination 
shall lapse. 

(4) A nominee must be eligible under these Rules, 
and, if a Clerk applying for Admission with Two 
sureties, must have completed the service required 
by clause 2 of Rule 32 before the exjnry of the 
right of nomination 

(5) If a nominee be rejected, a further nomination 
may be lodged within the prescribed period. 

(6) In the case of a deceased Member, the probate 
of the will or letters of administration must be 
exhibited to the Secretary before the issue of the 
nomination foim 

27 — (1) The light of nomination shall be jifrsonal 
and non-transferable 

(2) The right of nomination shall not be exercised 
by a Defaulter, by a person who is expelled, or who 
ceases to be a Member under Rules 29 or 161 or in 
consequence of his failing to acquire or hold the 
share or shares required by Rules 39 or 42, or by 
any person ceasing to be a Member whilst under 
suspension. 

(3) The right of nomination shall not be exercised 
by a Member who is, after the 24th March, 1911, 
re-elected with two Recommenders under Rule 25, 
or re-admitted under Rules 40 or 49, within Four 
years of his re-election or re-admission, but, in the 
event of the decease of such Member prior to such 
time, his legal personal representatives may exercise 
the right of nomination 

(4) A Member admitted without nomination 
shall not exercise the right of nomination until 
after the term of the liability of his sureties shall 
have expired by effluxion of time, but, in the event 
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of the decease of such Member prior to such time, 
his legal personal representatives may exercise the 
right of nomination 

(5) A Defaulter shall not be required to obtain 
a nomination before re-admission. 

28. — (1) The Committee shall, at a Special Meet- 
ing held in December of every year, fix the number 
of admissions fqr the year commencing the 25th 
March following, to be open to Candidates with 
Two re«ommendeis without nomination. The 
Resolution fixing the number of Candidates to be 
so admitted shall not be valid or put m force until 
confirmed 

(2) A Cleik having completed Four years’ 
servic e in The Shu Jc Exi hange or the Settling Room 
in accoi dance with danse 2 of Rule 82, may apply 
to be placed on the waiting list of Candidates for 
election without nomination 

(3) 'lhe names of Clei ks so applying shall be 
placed upon the waiting list in the order of applica- 
tion, and the list shall be posted in The Stock 
Exchange in December of each year. 

(1) Those within the number fixed by the 
Committee may be balloted for on or 
after the lust Monday in March for the ensuing 
Stock Exchange \tar, piovided that then applica- 
tion foims dul\ signed and complete in all lespects 
he lodged with the Secietaiy at least Eight days 
before the ballot 

(5) A Candidate, within the numbci fixed by the 
Committee, who fails to lodge* a complete .application 
form within One month from the date of his having 
the right to do so, shall be placed at the bottom 
of the waiting list, and the next in onlet of piionty 
shall be entitled to lodge an application form 

(6) A Candidate, whose name has been so placed 
at the bottom of the waiting list, shall be altogether 
removed from that list if he fail to apply for 
Membership when he next has the light to do so. 

(7) The Committee may at any time remove any 
name from the waiting list. 

(8) The name of a Clerk who ceases to have ad- 
mission to the House or t h«* Settling Room for a 
period of Six consecutive months, shall be removed 
Irom the waiting list 

(9) A Candidate, whose name has been removed 
■om the waiting list, and who desires to be re- 

. istated, must make a special application to the 
Committee 

29 — A Candidate is ineligible, if he be engaged 
as Principal or Employee in any business other 
than u t hat of The Stock Exchange, or if his wife 
be engaged in business, or if he be a member of 
or subscnber to or be a Shareholder or Debenture 
holder in any other institution where dealings in 
Stocks or Shares are carried on , and if, subse- 
quently to his admission, he shall become subject 
to any one of these objections lie shall cease to be 
a Member, upon Resolution of the Committee to 
that effect. 

30- -A Candidate is ineligible, who has been 
a bankrupt, or against whom a Receiving Order in 
Bankruptcy has been made, or who has been proved 
to be insolvent, or who has compounded with his 
creditors, unless he shall have paid 20s in the £, 
and obtained a full discharge. 

31 — A Candidate is ineligible, who has more than 
once been a bankrupt or insolvent, or compounded 
with his creditors. 

32 — (1) A Candidate for admission must be 
recommended by Three Members of not less than 
Four years’ standing, who have fulfilled all their 
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engagements and are not indemnified. Each 
recommender niust engage to pay Five hundred 
pounds to the creditors of the Candidate, in case 
the latter shall be declared a Defaulter within Four 
years from the date of his admission. 

(2) If the Candidate has served as a Clerk in the 
House or the Settling Room for Four years, with a 
mimjnum service in the House of Three years, 
previously to the lodging of his complete application 
form, Two recommenders only shall be required, 
who must each enter into an engagement as al>ove 
mentioned but for Thtee hundred pounds A 
Clerk, who pieviously to his employment in The 
Stork Ex< hange shall have been engaged as Pi inn- 
pal in any business, shall only be eligible for admis- 
sion as a Member with Thtee sureties for Five 
hundred pounds each 

(3) A Notice of each application with the names 
of the recointnendcis, shall be posted in The Stock 
Exchange at least Eight days before the Candidate 
can be balloted for 

33 — A Mcmbei lecommending a Candidate must 
be of not less than Four Years’ standing, must have 
fulfilled all his engagements, and must state in 
wnting that he is not and does not expect to be 
indemnified He is required to have such peisonal 
knowledge of his Candidate, and of his past and 
picsent cncumstnnces, as shall satisfy the Com- 
mittee as to his eligibility. 

34- — (1) A Candidate may be recommended by 
a him, but not by Two Members of the same firm, 
nor by a Member who is an Authorised or Unauthor- 
ised Clerk, nor by a Member whose Authonsed 
Cleik the Candidate may be, nor by a Member 
whose sureties are still liable. 

(2) A Member shall not be surety for more than 
Two new Members at the same time, unless he take 
up an unexpired suretyship, when the limit shall 
be Thtee 

(3) If a Member enter into partnership with or 
become Authorised Clerk to one of his sureties, or 
if any one of his sureties cease to be a Member 
during his liability, he shall find a new surety for 
such portion of the time as shall remain unexpired ; 
and until such substitute is provided, the Committee 
will prohibit his entrance to The Stock Exchange. 

35 — A Membei, intending to object to the re- 
election of a Member, the admission of a Candidate 
or the re-admission of a Defaulter, shall communi- 
cate the grounds of his objection to the Committee 
by letter previously to the re-election or ballot. 

36 — The Chairman shall require every Candidate 
to acknowledge his signature to the form of applica- 
tion, shall ask each of the recommenders of a 
Candidate the following questions — 

(l) Has the applicant ever b^en a bankrupt, 
or has he ever compounded with his creditois? 
and if so, within what time and wli^t amount of 
dividend has been paid ? 

(n) Would you take his cheque for Three 
thousand pounds in the ordinary way of business ? 

(in) Do you consider he may be safely dealt 
with in securities for the Account ? 
and shall put such further questions as may be 
deemed necessary. 

37. — The election of new Members shall be by 
ballot and must be carried by a majority of three- 
fouiths in a Committee of not less than Twelve 
Members. 

38 — If an applicant for re-election, admission 
or re-admission be rejected, he shall not be balloted 
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for again before the 25th of March then next 
ensuing. 

39 — (i) a Member on his election shall, before 
exercising any of the privileges of Membership, 
become a proprietor in The Stock Exchange, by 
acquiring One share in the case of a Member 
admitted with two sureties, oi Three shares in the 
case of a Member admitted with Three sureties. 
Should a Member who requires a share qualification 
fail to obtain the same within Six months, his 
ele< tion shall be cancelled 

(2) 'I he Seuetary shall not issue his admission 
notice to a new Member until it has been 
repotted to him by the Secretary to the Trustees 
and Managers that the new Member has been duly 
registered as a proprietor oi the required number 
of shares 

(3) The Sec retary shall not issue a re-election 
notice to a Member re-elected under Rules 24 or 25 
who on Ins admission required a share qualification, 
until it has been reported to him by the Secretary 
to the Trustees and Managers that the Member is 
duly registered as a Proprietor of the required 
number of shares Should a Member who requires 
a share qualification fail to obtain the same within 
Six months, his re-election shall be cancelled 

(4) A Member who shall transfer the share or 
shares constituting lus qualifuation shall foithvvith 
cease to oxen ise anv of the privileges of Membership, 
and shall cease to be a Member, upon Resolution 
of the Committee to that effect 

40 (1) A notice of every Defaulter, applying for 
re-admission, shall, at the dis< retion of tin* Com- 
mittee, be posted without i-commendeis in The 
Stock Exchange, at least Twenty-one days, and 
the Committee shall then take the appln ation into 
consideration, upon the repent of a Sub-Committee, 
appointed according to Rule 43 

(2) After a Defaulter has been re-admitted by 
ballot, he shall be placed in the first or second 
class as laid clown in Rule 44 and posted accordingly. 

(3) A Defaulter may be re-admitted without the 
above notice in any case where upon the report of 
the Sub-Committee it is proved that all liabilities 
have been bona fide discharged in full In such 
case his name shall be posted as having paid 20s. 
in the f 

41 — Defaulters declared within Four years of 
their admission as Members, and Defaulters who 
have been rejected upon Two ballots can only be 
re-admitted by a majority of three-fourths in a 
Computtee specially summoned, and consisting of 
not less than Twelve Members 

42. — (1) A Defaulter, who shall have been 
originally admitted a Member after the 23id 
November, 1904, and who shal 1 have parted with 
his share qualification, shall on i e-ad mission, 
before agarh exercising any of the privileges of 
Membership, become a prcipi letor of One share in 
The Stock Exchange Should a Defaulter who 
requires a share qualification fail to obtain the 
same within Six months, his re-admission shall 
he cancelled 

(2) The Secretary shall not issue his re-admission 
notice to such a Defaulter until it has been repoitcd 
to him by the Secretary to the Trustees and Mana- 
gers that the Defaulter has been duly registered 
as a proprietor of One share. 

(3) A Re-admitted Defaulter who shall transfer 
the share constituting his qualification, shall forth- 
with cease to exercise any of the privileges of 


Membership, and shall cease to be a Member, upon 
Resolution of the Committee to that effect. 

43 — (1) Upon any application for re-admission 
by a Defaulter, a Sub-Committee shall investigate 
his conduct and accounts ; and no further pro- 
ceedings shall be taken by the Committee with 
regard to his 1 e-admission, until the Report of such 
Sub-Committee shall have been submitted, together 
with a statement as to the Defaulter's estate, 
signed by himself 

(2) Ihe attention of the Sub-Committee shall be 
directed, 

(i) To ascertain the amount of the greatest 
balance of securities open at any time during 
the Account, and at the time of failure ; the 
total amount of his business assets , the current 
balance at his bankers , and whether the trans- 
actions were on his own account, or on account 
of principals, specifying the amount in each case. 

(n) To ascertain the total amount paid to his 
estate, specifying the sums collected in The 
Stock Exchange, those received from principals 
and those from the Defaulter himself 
(m) To asceitam the conduct of the Defaulter 
preceding and subsequent to his failure , and 
to enquite of the Olhual Assignees whether any 
matter, piejudmal or otherwise to the Defaulter’s 
application, has tianspired at any meeting of 
u editors, oi has officially come to their knowledge 
elsewhere. 

(iv) To ascertain whethei the Defaulter has 
violated Rule 47 

44 — The re-admission of Defaulters shall be in 
one of two Classes — 

The East Cla-.s to be for eases of failure arising 
from the default of principals, or from other 
circumstances where no bad faith or breach of 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange 
has been piaetiscd, where the operations have 
been in reasonable propoition to (he Defaulters 
means or resources, and where Ins general conduct 
has been irrcproac hablc 

The Second Class, for cases marked by indis- 
cretion, and by the absence of teasonable caution. 
45 — A Defaulter shall not be eligible for rc- 
admission who fails to give up the name of any 
principal indebted to him, or who has not, within 
Fourteen days from the date of his failure, delivered 
to the Offu ail Assignees or to his creditors, his 
original bocks and accounts, and a statement of 
the sums owing to, and by him, in The Stock 
Exchange, at the time of his failure ; 

46 — A Defaulter shall not be eligible for rc- 
admission, who shall not have paid hom his own 
resources, independently of his set urity-money, at 
least one-third of the balance of any loss that may 
oc< ur on his tiansactions, whether on his own 
account or that of pnncijials ; or who, in the 
event of his debts being less than the amount 
which his sureties may be called upon to pay, shall 
not have refunded to the sureties one-third of the 
amount paid by them 

47 — A Member who issues or ietains a Ticket 
for Securities, whereby loss is incurred or increased, 
and who shall be declared a Defaulter in that 
Account, shall not be eligible for rc-admission for 
at least One year from the date of such default, 
provided it be pro\ed to the satisfaction of the 
Committee that he knew himself to be insolvent 
at the time of issuing or retaining the Ticket. 

48 — The surety of a New Member, who at the 
time of such Member's admission shall have avowed 
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that he was not and that he did not expect to be 
indemnified, and who shall subsequently receive 
any indemnity, shall in the event of the New 
Member failing within the time of his liability, be 
compelled to pav to the creditors any sum so 
received, in addition to the amount for which he 
onginally became 1 surety 

49 - -(1) A former Member, not a Defaulter, who 
shall have ceased to be a Member under Rule 1(11, 
or who affc?r ceasing to be a Member from an\ cause 
becomes a bankrupt, and who shall ha\e paid '20s 
in the £, may apply for re-admission with Two 
sureties of £300 each 

(2) A notice of such application shall, at the 
discretion of the Committee, be posted in The Stoc k 
Exchange at least Twenty-one days, and the 
Committee shall after consideration of the report 
of the Sub-Committee appointed under Rule 43, 
proceed to ballot for his re-admission 

50 — A Member wishing to iesign lus Member- 
ship must foiwaid to the Semtarv a letter tender- 
ing such lesignation, and a copy of this lettei shall 
be posted in lhc Stock Exchange foi at least tour 
weeks befoic the matter is entertained bv the 
Commit to 

Partnerships. 51 —(I) In every year, as soon as 
possible alter the 25th Man. h, a list of partnerships 
shall be made out bv the Secretary 

(2) In case of a lievv, or alteiation in an old 
pai tnei ship, the same shall be foithwith communi- 
cated to the Committee, and no paitneislup shall 
be ronsideied as alteied or dissolved until such 
communication be made' 

(3) All notice's relative to partnerships must, 
unless otherwise oideied by a Committee specially 
summoned for that purpose, be- signed by the 
paitns, c ountei signe cl by the Secretary and posted 
in I lit' Stock Exchange 

(4) A Munbci who shall enter into any conti act 
with .mother Member for a Loan of monev or 
Sec unties cm trims contingent on or varying with 
the piolits ot 1 1 ic* business shall be liable as a general 
pailner Mem bets entering into sin h conti acts 
shall notify the s.ime as (Icmral l\u tnei shi j »s 

52 — J he failuie of a turn dissolves the partner- 
ship, and, should the members of such firm, when 
> admitted, desur to icriew the pai tnei ship, 
n uce thueof must be given to the Committee in 
the usual wuv 

53 — (1) A Member of The Stock Exchange shall 
not enter into partneislup with any prison who 
is not fi Member, and the decision of the Committee 
as to what constitutes Partnership within the 
meaning and intention of the Rules shall be 
final 

(2) A Member shall not boriovv money or Sec uri- 
ties from a Non-Member on trims that the lender 
shall receive a rate of intercut varying with the 
profits or shall receive a share of the pi obits arising 
fiom e airying oil the bonoyver’s business 

(3) Pai tnerships between brokers and Dealers 
are prohibited 

(4) A Member during the liability of his sureties 
shall not form a partnership without their consent, 
communicated in writing to the Committee 

54 — (1) Members dealing generally together in 
any paiticular Securities and pai ticipating in the 
result, shall be held responsible for the liabilities 
of each other, not only in the Securities in which 
they are* jointly interested, but also in any other 
description of Securities in which cither of them 
may transact business, unless they shall have 


forwarded a written notice to the Secretary, specify- 
ing the partn ular Securities in which thi*y deal on 
joint account 

(2) Maiket Partnerships are only permitted 
between Membcis cm Firms, who each deal and settle 
their bargains in their own name 

(3) No Market Paitneislup shall consist of more 
than two Members or Firms, noi shall such Partner- 
ship be earned on in any other Markets than those 
in which both pai tics are dealing. 

(4) All Maiket Partnerships must be notified to 
the Secietaiv and posted in The Stock Exchange 

('forks. 55 - -(1) A Member desirous of obtaining 
the admission of an \uthonsccl, Unauthorised or 
Settling Room ( lerk, shall apply for the permission 
of the Com nut tee on one of the approved forms 
(2) A Member who has any arrangement for the 
sliming of a t omimssion with another Member shall 
apply lor his admission as a ('lerk oil the approved 
form 

56 — (1) A Member may be permitted to intro- 
duce Three Clerks to the House, One of whom may 
be Authoiisid, also Two Settling Room Clerks. 

(2) A Fnm may be pci nutted to introduce Five 
Clei ks to the House, Two of whom rnay be 
Authoi isc'cl , also Foui Settling Room Clerks 

(3) Meinbcis may be employed .is Unauthorised 
Cleiks in excess of the numbets above allowed; 
and Members may be employed as Authoi lsed 
Clerks in excess of the numbers above allowed, 
with a limit of One foi an individual Member or 
Two for a fit rn 

57 — A Member desirous of employing a tein- 
jcoiary Clerk in lieu of a Clerk absent at territorial 
T raining shall apply on one of the approved Foi ms, 
subject to the Regulations printed thereon 

58 — A Membei renting a seat in the Decoding 
Room shall apply for permission to rrgistei a 
( let k cm the approved Form, subject to the 
Regulations printed theieon 

59 — \ Membei employed as Clerk, whethei 
Authoi isecl c >i Unauthoi lsed, shall not make any 
bargain m his own name 

(SO — A Member who was acting as Clerk to a 
DcTaultci at the time of default, to a pci son who 
has ccasc'd to be a Member by expulsion cm undei 
Rule* MSI, or to a Member under suspension, shall 
not make any bargain in his own name, nor shall 
he be admitted as Authorised Clerk to another 
Member until lie has obtained the permission of 
a Committee specially summoned for that purpose 
81 — A Member applying for the admission of a 
Clerk must satisfy the Committee — • 

(l) That the Clerk is of the requisite age, 
i r . for an Authorised Clerk 21, for an Unauthor- 
ised or Settling Room Clerk 16, and would be 
in all other respects eligible for admission as a 
Membei 

(u) That he has obtained a satisfactoiy 
Reference from the Clerk’s last employer 
(m) That he lias a sufficient knowledge* of the 
Clei k’s picvious career 

62 — (I) A Member may apply for the admission 
of a Defaulter as his Clerk, either Authoi isecl or 
Unauthorised, or to the Settling Room, though the 
Defaulter may not have complied with Rule 46. 

(2) A notice of such application shall be posted 
in the Stock Exchange for at least Twenty-one 
days, and the Committee shall then take the 
application into consideration upon the report of 
the Sub-Committcc appointed according to Rule 43. 

(3) A resolution allowing such application must 
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bo carried by a majority of three-fourths of those 
present 

(4) The foregoing procedure shall not apply in 
the case of a Defaulter who has previously been 
re-admitted as a Clerk. 

63 .—When application is made for the admission 
as a Cleik of a person who has previously been 
engaged m business out of The Slock Exchange, 
the name and address of such person, together with 
the name of the Membei applying for his admission, 
shall be posted in The Stock Exchange Eight days 
prior to the application being considered by the 
Committee. 

64 — (1) A Clerk shall not be authorised to 
transact business until he has been admitted to 
the House or the Settling Room for Two years, 
with a minimum service in the House of One year. 

(2) A Member, the liability of whose sureties is 
unexpired, must obtain their consent in writing 
before applying for the admission of an Authorised 
Clerk. 

(3) A list of Authorised Clerks, distinguishing 
those who are also Members, and the names of 
their employers shall be posted in The Stock 
Exchange. 

(4) The Authorised Clerk of a Dealer shall not 
transact business in any Market other than that 
in which his employer deals 

(5) A Member authorising a Clerk to transact 
business shall not be held answerable for money 
borrowed by the Clerk, without security, unless 
he shall have given special authonty for that 
purpose. 

65 — An Unauthorised or Settling Room Clerk, 
not being a member, shall wear a distinctive Badge 
in the lapel of his coat, and his employer shall ir- 
responsible for the Badge being worn in accordance 
with the Regulations laid down. 

66. — A Clerk shall not enter the House or the 
Settling Room, nor shall an Authorised Clojk do 
a bat gain, until his employer shall have received 
from the Secretary notice of his admission or 
authonsation 

67 . — A Member parting with a Clerk or with- 
drawing his authorisation, shall give notice in 
writing to the Secretary, who shall forthwith 
communicate the same to The Stock Exchange in 
the usual manner. 

68. — (1) Clerks of Defaulters aie excluded from 
The Stock Exchange. 

(2) Clerks of deceased Members may, by per- 
mission of Two Members of the Committee, enter 
the House for the purpose of adjusting unsettled 
accounts. 

68a. — No Member shall, without the special per- 
mission of the Committee, take into, or continue 
in, his employment, in any capacity in any business 
carried on by him as a Member, any person of German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian or Turkish birth, 
or any former Member wlio has been expelled, or 
who has applied for re-election and has been 
rejected. 

General Rules. 69 — The Stock Exchange does 
not recognise in its dealings any other parties than 
its own Members : every bargain therefore, whether 
for account of the Member effecting it, or for 
account of a principal, must be fulfilled according 
to the Rules, Regulations and usages of The Stock 
Exchange. 

70. — An application which has for its object to 
annul any bargain in The Stock Exchange shall 
not be entertained by the Committee, except upon 


a specific allegation of fraud or wilful misrepresenta- 
tion or upon primd facie evidence of such material 
mistake in the bargain as in their judgment renders 
the case one which is fitting for their adjudication. 

71 — (1) All disputes between Members, not 
affecting the general interests of The Stock Exchange 
shall be referred to the arbitration of a Member or 
Members of The Stock Exchange ; and the Com- 
mittee will not take into consideration such dis- 
putes, unless arbitrators cannot be fourd, or are 
unable to come to a decision 

(2) The decision of the Committee as to whether 
a dispute affects the general interests and, if so, 
how it shall be dealt with shall be final. 

(3) A Member shall not without the consent of 
the Committee attempt to enforce by law any 
claim arising out of such dispute 

72. — The Committee have power to intervene in 
cases where the principal of a Member shall attempt 
to enforce by law a claim against another Member, 
which is not in accordance with the Rules, Regula- 
tions and usages of The Stock Exchange, and will 
deal with such cases as the circumstances may 
require 

73 — If a Non-Member shall make any complaint 
against a Member, the Committee shall in the 
first place consider whether the complaint is fitting 
tor their adjudication, and in the event of their 
deciding in the affirmative, tht Non-Member shall, 
previously to the case being heard by the Committee, 
sign the Form of Reference 

74 — A Member of the Stock Exchange is not 
allowed to adveitise for business purposes or to 
issue Circulars or business communications to 
persons other than his own Pi inn pals 

74a — (1) All members shall, until futllicr order 
of the Committee, state oil all Correspondence 
relating to the transaction of business on The Stock 
Exchange and Contract Notes — 

(i) The name of their firm, if any ; 

(u) The names of all the partners therein ; and 
(m) Where the name of the Member or any 
partner of foreign birth has been changed since 
the commencement ot the European War, his 
original name in brackets after Ins new name 
(2) The Committee may refuse to allow a Member 
or Firm to carry on business under a name which 
they consider misleading 

75 — A Broker issuing a contract note shall use 
such a form- as will provide that the words “ Member 
of The Stock Exchange, London," shall immediately 
follow the signature 

76 — A Member shall not tiansact speculative 
business directly or indirectly for or with an Official 
or Clerk in any public or private establishment, 
without the knowledge of his employer. 

77 — A Member shall not do a private bargain 
with an individual membei of a firm in The Stock 
Exchange, such bat gain being wilfully concealed 
from the him 

78 — A Member or Authonscd Cleik shall not do 
a bargain with a Clerk, whether a Membei or not, 
for account of such Clerk 

79 — A Member shall not transact business for a 
principal who, to his knowledge is in default to 
another Member, unless such principal shall have 
made a satisfactory airangemcnt with his creditors. 

80 — No Member or Authorised Cleik shall carry 
on business in the double capacity of Broker and 
Dealer. 

81. — A Broker shall not make prices or otherwise 
carry on the business ot a Dcaiei. He shall not 
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carry on Shunting business ; nor shall he carry on 
Arbitrage business except as authorised under 
Rule 86 

82 — (1) A Broker shall not receive brokerage 
from more than one principal on a transaction 
earned through directly between two Principals, 
and each contract note shall state that the baigain 
has been done between Non-Members 

(2) Subject to the provisions of Rule 190^4), 
Brokeragc-shall be charged to the Non-Member who 
initiated the business 

(31 When a Broker receives an order from one 
Principal to buy and from another to sell the same 
security and executes the two orders simultaneously 
with the same Dealer, the prices agreed upon must 
be such as at the time of dealing are believed to be 
fair to both Principals 

(4) A Broker may not j)ut business thiough lor 
another Broker 

83 — A Broker shall not exei ute an order with a 
Non-Member, unless thereby he can deal lor lus 
Principal to gt eater advantage than with a Membei 
In such a case ho shall not receive biokeiage from 
mu h Non-Member, and each conti at t note shall 
state that the baigain has been done between Non- 
Members. Business which in fact comes under the 
conditions of this rule shall not tie put thiough a 
Dealer’s book, nor shall any other procedure be 
adopted in order to bung such business under the 
provisions of Rule 82 

84 — A Broker shall not share Commission with 
a ('lei k to a Dealer. 

85 — A Dealer shall not deal for or with a Non- 
Member He shall not cany on Shunting business , 
nor shill he cairy on Aibitrage business except as 
iiuthoi ised under Rule 86 

86 — Subject to annual authorisation by the 
Committee, a Member, whethei Biokcr oi Dealer, 
may carry on Aibitrage business outside the 
United Kingdom with a Non-Member, but a 
Broker so authorised shall not make puces or 
otherwise carry on the business of a Dealei, and 3 
Dealer so authonsed shall not act as an agent by 
exec uting orders for such Non-Member. 

87 — A Member shall not deal in prospective 
c’’ vidends 

— The Stock Exchange will, unless otherwise 
on v, ed by the Committee, be closed on the following 
days, viz — 

1st January, 

1st May, 

1st November, 

and on all Bank Holidays 

When the 1st January, 1st May, or 1st November 
falls on a Sunday, the House will be < losed on the 
day following 

bargains and the Settlement of Accounts. 89 

— Tile Committee shall at their fust meeting in 
each month fix the Account-days lot the Second 
succeeding month 

The Consols Settlement shall be Monthly and 
shall consist of 

The Contango-day, 

The Making-up Day, 

The Account-day 

The Ordinary Settlement shall be Fortnightly 
and shall consist of 

The Mining Contango-day, 

The General Contango-day, 

The Ticket-day, 

The Account-day. 


Should the Account be so fixed that the Mining 
Contango-day would in the ordinary course fall 
on a Saturday, the Mining Contango-day shall be 
the preceding business day. 

90 — In case the payment^ of an instalment on 
Si rip falls on an Account-day, the settlement of 
such Snip shall take place the day previous to the 
payment. 

91 — (1) When no time is specified, Baigajns are 
for the cunent Account, but those made on the 
Mining or Geneial Contango-days respectively are 
lor the ensuing Account 

(2) When no time is specified, Bargains in New 
Secuuties, foi wlmh a Special Settlement has not 
been appointed, aie for the Special Settlement 

92 — An ollei to buy or sell an amount of Stock, 
Bonds or bliaies at a price named, is binding as 
to any pai t thereof that may be a marketable 
quautitN : and an oiler to buy or sell Stock, Bonds 
or Slimes when no amount is named, is binding to 
the amount ol — 

/l, 900 Stoi k or Bonds oi the equivalent in 
Poieign Cunency. 

100 Shares of a market value of less than £l, 
50 „ „ „ „ „ £1 to £15, 

16 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ovei £15. 

100 Ameinan Dollar Shares 

93 — On the Account-day, and on the day 
following, the delivery ot Securities shall eomtnence 
at fen o’clock. 

94— (1) Cheques must be crossed and diawn to 
Dealer, with the exception of i heques for Dividends 
wlmh mav be diawn to oidei 

(2) Cheques must be passed thiough the Cleaung 
House, unless the Diawer consent to their being 
otherwise presented 

(3) If a Membei leqime Bank Notes m payment 
foi Seem ties sold, without having made such 
stipulation at the time of making the bargain, he 
must give notice to Ins Buyer to that effect before 
Half-past Eleven o’< lock on the day of delivery, 
and payment shall be made upon delivery of the 
Securities, or t lie Stock leccipt. 

(4) A Member cannot demand Bank Notes in 
paunent of Differences 

95 — A Member shall not be obliged to take a 
lefeienre lor payment to a Non-Member ; nor shall 
he be obliged to pay a Non-Member for Securities 
bought in The Stock Exchange. 

96 — \ Seller has the right to demand payment 
for Scciinties from the Member who passed him 
the Ticket, and in case the Seller apply to *the 
issuer of the Tn ket, and fail to obtain payment, or 
receive a cheque which is dishonoured, the Member 
from whom he iceeived the Ticket shall make 
immediate payment 

97 — A lender is not entitled to plai e beyond his 
confrol Securities leccned as security for a Loan , 
and mav , after reasonable notice, and upon pay- 
ment ot the print ipal together with intrust up to 
the time for winch the Loan was orign ally made, 
be requned to letum the identical Bonds, or to 
re- Iran sf ei the Securities given as security for such 
Loan This liability does not apply to a Member 
who has taken in Securities upon continuation. 

98 — Continuations aie Bargains and not Loans : 
they must be effected at the Making-up puce, or 
at the then existing Market Price 

99 — (1) The Clcik of the House shall fix the 
Making-up Pi ices of all Secuuties, by taking the 
actual Alai ket Pi ice at Hall-past Kleven*o’clock 
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on each of the Two days preceding the Account- 
day and in the case of Securities dealt in in the 
Mining Markets on the Mining Contango-day also 

(2) No Making up shall b<* binding unless at 
the ottnial making-up price or where none is fixed 
at the then existing Market Price 

(3) In ( axe of dispute as to the Making-up Price, 
oi of any omission in fixing the same, the Clerk of 
the House shall act upon the decision of Two 
Minibus of the Committee 

(1) The Making-up Pines so fixed shall be pub- 
lished in The Stock Exchange Official List of 
Making-up Puces under the authority of the 
Committee- and subjec t. to the Regulations 

1(H) — (1) The time for the Declaration of Options 
is a ( ) uar ter befou* Three, or on Saturday a Quaiter 
befoie One, on the day before the Contango-day 
for the Seeunties in question 

(2) If the day for the Declaration of Options 
should be one cm which The Stock Exchange is 
closed, they shall be declared on the preceding 
business day. 

(3) In the case of Options done for and declaied 
on the Contango-day the bargains, both for the 
firm stock and the Option stock shall be for 
settlement on the Settling-day of the following 
Account 

101 —(1) Government and Coi poration Securities, 
lnscnbed or Registered Certificates or Bonds shall 
be quoted ex-divulend on the clay aftei that on 
which the Books close for the payment of the 
dividend 

(2) Sec unties deliverable bv Deed of Tiansfer, 
except Securities dealt m m + he Mining, Oil, and 
Rubber Markets, and Registered Debentures, shall 
be quoted ex-dividend on the Account day following 
the date of the closing ot the books for the pa\ inent 
of the dividend, oi on the Account-dav following 
the date cm winch the dividend inav have been 
declared, provided the dividend be made payable to 
the holders then registered 

(3) Securities dealt in m the Mining, Oil, and 
Rubber Markets shall be quoted ex-dividend on the 
Account-day following the pa) ment of the dividend 

(4) Securities to Bcaier and Registered Deben- 
tures shall be quoted ex-dividend on the- day when 
the dividend is payable, but Securities to Bcaier 
with Coupons payable only abioad ma\ be quoted 
ex-divulend on the Account-clay which shall allow 
the necessary time foi the ttansinission of the 
Coupon for collec turn 

(5) American Shaies shall be quoted ex-dn ide nd 
on t‘he sixth da\ befoie the day on which the Books 
close for the pavinc nt of the dividend 

102 — In the settlement of all bai gains, dividends 
ate to be accounted lor at the- net amount l even able 
atter deduction of Income lax. 

103 — TJje Buyer oi Securities tor Special Settle- 
ment is entitled to all dividends and Option Rights 
to allottees accruing thereon up to the- date lixed 
for the Settlement 

104 — (1)’ Bargains must be settled in Securities 
whn h have not been drawn 

(2) In case- ot the erroneous delivery of any 
Dtawn Securities, the Buyer, on receipt of Un- 
drawn Securities, and on allowance being made 
foi any drawing ot dividend of which he may have 
lost the benefit, shall deliver such Securities back 
to the peison who held them at the time of the 
drawing, or shall pay to him any proceeds received 
from such drawing, provided the said Securities or 
the proceeds thereof be traced to, and remain in the 


possession and under the control of such Buyer, 
all intermediate Members being released from 
liability. 

(3) No claim by the Seller in respect of the 
erroneous delivery of Drawn Securities will be 
entertained by the Committee unless made within 
Nine calendar months. 

105 — (1) The Buyer is entitled to new Securities 
issued in right of old, provided that lie specially 
claim the same in writing from the Selles not later 
than Four o'clock, or One o'clock on Saturday, on 
the day preceding the latest day fixed for the receipt 
of applications in London 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of the above 
Clause, the Seller if he be in possession of the new 
Securities shall be responsible to the Buyer for the 
same, although claimed by him later than Four 
o'clock on the above-named day and should he not 
be in possession of the new Securities he is bound 
to render every assistance to the Buyer in tracing 
the xangc 

(3) When practicable, chums are to be settled 
by Letters of Renunciation A Member shall not 
be requited to accept Lettcis of Renunciation after 
Half-past Two, or Twelve o’clock on Saturday, on 
the latest day fixed for the receipt of applications 
in London. 

(4) Where Letters of Renunciation are not 
issued, all payments as and vvhen required by the 
Company are to be advanced to the Seller by the 
Buyer, who may demand a receipt for the same, 
such payments being for Securities to be delivered 
at the Special Settlement 

(5) If the new Securities cannot be obtained by 
Letters of Renunciation, the Secretary of the Share 
and Loan Department, subject to the approval of 
the Chairman or Deputy-Chairman oi Two Members 
of the Committee, shall fix a price at which the 
new Seeunties may be temporarily settled, which 
may be deducted by the Buyer from the put chase 
money of the old Securities until the Special 
Settlement. 

106 — (1) When Securities on whi< h Options are 
open are quoted " Ex Rights '' an olfiual juice will 
on application to the Secretary of the Share and 
Loan Department be fixed for the Rights 

(2) All Rights in respect of Options shall be 
settled by the allowance of such valuation in the 
Option pi ice, unless the Member who has given for 
the tall oi taken for the put shall give notice in 
writing on or before the day the Securities are 
quoted “ Ex Rights," that he will claim tne new 
Sc( unties and accept delivery if the Option is 
exercised 

(government and Corporation Inscribed or Regis- 
tered Stocks, etc. 107 — (1) If the Sellc-i of In- 
scribed Stock for Cash shall not receive from the 
Bu\er a Ticket by Twenty minutes past Eleven 
o’clock, he may demand such transfer fee as he 
may have paid for the actual transfer of the Stock. 

(2) On the Consols Account Day, it the Ticket 
is not received by a Quarter past Eleven o'clock, 
the Seller may claim from the Buyer Two Shillings 
and Sixpence for every / 1,000 Stock Tickets 
passed on must be for ^1,000 Stock or multiples 
of /LOGO 

108 — The Buyer of Inscribed Stocks for the 
Oidinary Account must issue Tickets befoie Two 
o’clock on the Ticket-day. 

109 — (1) Stock receipts must be delivered by 
Half-past Two o’clpck, or Half-past Twelve on 
Saturdays. 
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(2) If a deliverer elect under Rule 96 to deliver 
a Stock receipt to the Member with whom he has 
dealt, such Member not being the issuer of the 
Ticket, he shall deliver such receipt by a Quarter- 
past Two o'clock, or a Quarter-past Twelve on 
Saturday 

(3) English Government Securities transferable 
by Deed, and English and India Government and 
Corporation Securities to Bearer must be delivered 
before a Quarter past Two o'clock, or before Twelve 
o’clock on Saturday. 

110 — The Buyer of Bank Stock rrfay require, at 
the Seller's expense, as many transfers as there are 
even thousand pounds Stock in the sum dealt m 

1 1 1 — Bargains in Exchequei Bonds and in Stock 
Certificates ate for Bonds and Stock Certificates 
not filled up to order 

Securities Deliverable by Deed of Transfer. 

il- (1) 1 he Seller of Securities is lesponsiblc loi 
the genuineness and regularity of all documents 
delivered 

(2) When an Official Certificate of registration of 
such Securities has been issued, the Committee will 
not, unless bad faith is alleged against the Seller, 
take cognisance of any subsequent dispute as to 
title, until the legal issue has been decided, the 
reasonable expenses of which legal proceedings shall 
be borne bv the Seller 

(3) The Seller is responsible for such dividends 
as may be received unless an unreasonable time 
has been taken for the transferee to exes ute and 
lodge the documents for registration 

113 — T lie Committee will not. except under 
special c in umstances, interfere in any question 
arising from the delivery of Securities bv transfer 
in blank 

114 — (1) lhe Buyer, who takes up Sec unties 
cloli \ ei able bv deed of tianskr, shall before Twelve 
o c loc k on flic lie kc t-dav, or in the < ase of Securities 
dealt in in the Mining Markets before l\vo o'clock 
on 1 he pi e< (‘cling clay, issue a Tn kef, with his name 
as paver of the pin c hase-inoney, which Ticket 
shall contain the amount and denomination of the 
Security to be transferred , tie name, address and 
description of the transferee in full , the price, the 
date and the name of the Member to whom the 

'<ckct is issued Each intermediate Seller, in 
s c ession, to whom such Ticket shall be passed, 
sli. it endorse thereon the name of Ins Seller 

(2) All Tickets representing Securities which, at 
the time, at e subject to arrangement by the Settle- 
ment Depaitment, and all Tickets representing 
Securities tic-all in in the Mining Markets which are 
included m Ihc Stock Exchange Oih< ml List of 
Making-up Puces shall be passed through the 
accounts at the Making-up Price of the Contango- 
day, and the Securities paid for at that puce, but 
the considei ation money in the deed must be at 
the pne e on the Ticket 

(3) I he passing of Tickets shall commence at 
Ten o’cloc k 

(4) Tie kets may be left at the office of the Seller 
up to twelve o’clock on Ticket-days, and foi 
Securities dealt in in the Mining Markets up to 
Two o'clock on the General Contango-day After 
these hours all Tickets must be passed in the 
Settling Room 

(5) Tickets may be placed in the Boxes in the 
Settling Room up to Eleven o'clock on the Account 
Day 

(6) Ik kets may be issued and passed on the day 
before the Ticket-day, but . the buying-in upon 
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Tickets so issued shall not* be allowed until the 
Eleventh Day after the Ticket-day. 

(7) A Member receiving a Ticket from the issuer 
after Twelve o’clock on the Ticket-day, or for 
Securities dealt in in the Mining Markets after 
Iwo o’clock on the General Contango-day, shall 
note the fact on the back of the Tic ket ; and a 
Member receiving a Ticket after Three o'clock on 
the Ticket-day, or for Securities dealt in in the 
Mining Markets after Six o'clock on the General 
Contango-day, or at any time on any subsequent 
day, shall mark the date and exact time at which 
such Ik ket is received 

(8) It is also required that the holder of a Ticket at 

One ok loc k, 

Hall -past One, 

Two o’clock 

and Half-past Two on the Ticket-day, 
or tor Securities dealt in m the Mining Mai kets at 
Two o'cloc k and at every half-hour up to Half-past 
Five on the General Contango-day, shall endoise 
such times on the back of the Ticket 

(9) Members omitting to note the times thus 
fixed may become liable for losses occasioned by 
Selling-out in case undue delay is proved under the 
provisions of Rule 145 

115 --(1) A Member splitting a Ticket shall retain 

the original Tic ket, and, should lu- fail to do so he 
will be requited to tiace it in case of Selling-oil t 

(-) Split Tickets must beat the name of the 
issuer of the original 'Tic ket and must state by 
whom the Ticket is split 

(3) A Member splitting a Ticket shall pay any 
increased expense caused by such splitting 

(4) A claim tor loss on a Split Tn ket shall not 
be valid unless made by the original Claimant 
within Three Months after the date of the '1 k ket 
but the Member splitting the Tic ket shall be liable 
to intermediate Claimants for a period of Tour 
Months 

(5) The liability of Members to the Settlement 
Depaitment for losses on Split Tickets collected by 
the Department shall extend for a period of Six 
Months ftom the date of the 'ticket 

116. — A Member not refusing an Anted ited 
Tn ket, when tendered as sue h, takes it with all its 
liabilities, but if it be passed as an otdinaiy 
Ticket, the liabilities remain with the Member 
putting such Ticket again into circulation. A 
Member holding an undated Ticket shall not be 
liable for any loss arising from the Securities having 
been bought in, unless such lie ket has been Severn 
days in his possession. 

117— A Member who makes an alteration in 
or impioperly detains a Ticket, shall make good 
any loss that may occur thereby 

1 18 —(1) The deliverer shall i ause the- Secunties 

to be tiansferred at the price marked upon the 
Tic ket • 

(2) A Member shall nit be competed to take a 
Ticket at a puce not curient in the Mai ket during 
the Ace mint, unless the bargain represented by such 
Ticket shall have been made within the Two 
preceding Accounts. 

119 -The deliverer may, previous to delivery, 
pav any call made on registered Securities, although 
not due, and claim the amount of the issuer of the 
Ticket 

120 (1) The Buyer of Securities shall pay the 
ad valorem stamp duty and also the transfer registra- 
tion fee in cases where it has been paid in advance 
by the Seller. 
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(2) In the case of a Loan, the borrower shall pay 
‘the nominal consideration stamp, the registration 
fee and the mortgage stamp 

121 — (1) The Buyer of Securities may refuse to 
ay for a tiansfer deed unaccompanied bv the 
ertifu ate, unless it be officially certified thereon 

that the Ceitifieate is at the office of the company 
But it the tiansfer deed be perfect in all other 
respects, the Securities must not be bought in 
until reasonable tune has been allowed to the Seller 
to obtain the certification required 

(2) If the Seller have a larger Certificate than 
the amount of Stock conveyed, or only one Certifi- 
cate representing Stock conveyed by two or more 
transfer deeds, the Certificate may be deposited 
with the Secretary of the Shaie and Loan Depart- 
ment of Mho Stock Exchange, who shall forward 
it to the oflice of the company, and certify to that 
effect on the tiansfer deeds, which shall then be 
a valid delivery No pel son is to look to the 
Managers or Committee of The Stock Exchange, 
as being liable for the due or accurate perfoimance 
of those duties, the Managers and Committee 
holding themselves, and being held, entirely 
irresponsible in respect of the execution, or of 
any mis-execution, or non-execution, of the duties 
in question 

122 -On the morning of the Account-clay all 
unsettled bargains shall be bt ought down and 
temporarily adjusted at the Making-up pine of 
the Ticket-day, but baigams in Sec unties subject 
to arrangement by the Settle merit Department and 
in those Securities dealt in in the Mining Maikets 
which are me hided in the ' Stock Exchange Official 
List of Making-up Prices ’ shall be hi ought clown 
and temporarily adjusted at the Makmg-up juice 
of the Contango-day for the Securities in question. 

123 — (1) A Member shall not be required to jiay 
for Securities juesented after a Ouaiter before lwo 
o’clock, or after Twelve o’clock on Saturday 

(2) If a deliver er elect to settle with his immediate 
Buyer, undei the juovisions of Rule 96, lit* shall 
deliver Ins Secunties before Half-past Twelve 
o'clock, or Eleven o'clock on Satuidav, but Inter- 
mediaries on Ihe trace are bound to j>ay then 
selleis up to One o’clock, or Half-past Eleven on 
Satin day 

124 — The Buyer is entitled to deduct the divi- 
dend when jiaying tor Securities on which the 
dividend has been declatcd and in resjicct of which 
the Transfer Books are closed at the date- of 
delivery 

E>4</ — In cases where dividends are declared 
payable in a foreign cuiiency tin* Secretary of the 
Share and Loan Department shall hx a juice for the 
dividend m Sterling money, which shall be posted 
in The Stock Exchange, and the dividend shall be 
accounted for at smh juice 

Securitioj Passing by Delivery. 125 — (1) The 
Seller is resjjonsible for Hie genuineness of the 
Secunties delivered, and in case of his death, 
failure or retneinent ftom The Stock Exchange, 
such responsibility shall attach to each Membei 
in succession, through whose hands the Securities, 
or the Juket lejuesenting such Secunties, shall 
have jiassed 

(2) Ihe deliverer of Securities on 'lnkets is 
requited to ajqiortion such Securities to each 
Ticket at the time of delivery, and the taker of 
Secunties, in Older to secure lus light under this 
Rule, shall kceji such Tickets and the numbers of 
the Securities to which they w'ere icspcctively 


apportioned, or, in the case of Settlement Depart- 
ment Tickets, the numbers of such Tickets. 

1 26. — ( I ) A Bond or Certificate is to be considered 
perfect, unless it be much torn or damaged, or a 
material part of the woiding be obliterated. The 
Committee will not take cognisance of any com- 
jilaint in resjiect of a Bond or Ceitifieate alleged 
to have been delivered in a damaged condition, or 
deficient m or with irregular Coupons, should such 
Bond or Certificate be detained by the Buyer more 
than Eight days after the delivery, unless it can 
be proved that the Member passing it was aw r are 
of its being lmjieifect 

(2) The Committee will not take cognizance of 
any comjilaint in resjicct of the irregularity in the 
endoisement of an American Share Certificate, 
should such certificate be detained by the Buyer 
more than Three months aftei dcliveiy, unless it 
can be juovcd that the Member passing it was 
awaie of the lrtegulanty 

127. — (l) A Member shall not be inquired to 
accejit the delivery of a Certificate of American 
Shares rcqiresenting a larger number than — 

50 Shares up to and including $25 each, 

20 ,, $50 each, 

10 ,, any other denomination, 

nor an American Bond of a larger amount than 

$ 1,000 

(2) Smaller Certificates or Bonds must be of such 
denomination as to be deliverable in the above 
amounts 

128 — (1) On the Ticket-day between Ten and 
One o’clock, Tickets shall be passed at the Making- 
uji jirne of the Contango-day 

(2) Tickets shall not be issued later than Half- 
past Twelve on the Ticket day 

(3) Tickets must bear distinctive numbers and 
be lot the following amounts, viz — 

£1,000 Stock, or multqilcs of / 1,000, up to 

j£5,000 or the equivalent in Foreign Currency. 

10 Shares, or multiples thereof, up to 100. 

Tickets for /500 Stock may be jiassed for bargains 
or balances of that amount 

Smaller amounts must be settled without Tickets. 

(4) Tickets shall not be sjilit, except in the 
Settlement Department 

(5) A Member is required to indorse on the 
Ticket the name of the Member to whom it is 
jiassed. 

(6) Selleis shall accept Tickets, but if a deh voter 
elect to settle with his immediate Buyer, under 
the juovisions of Rule 96, he shall deliver his 
Securities befoic Half-past Twelve o’< lock, or 
Eleven o’clock on Saturday Intel mcdiaries on 
the tiace are bound to pay their Sellers uj) to One 
o'clock, or Half-past Eleven on Saturday 

(7) The holder of a Ticket, who shall allow Two 
cleat days to elajse without delivering the Securities, 
releases his Buyer fiom any loss in consequence of 
the declaration of any Member as a Defaulter. 

129 - — Bargains in Bonds and Debent uits include 
the accrued interest in the price, except in the 
case of British and Colonial Treasury and Ex- 
( liequei Bonds or Bills, Rujiee Paper, Indian 
Railway Dcbentuies, and ceitam Securities of a 
like character which aie dealt in so that the accrued 
interest uji to the day for which the Bargain is 
done is jiaicl by the Buyer. 

130 — (1) Secunties are not deliverable on the 
Account-day without the current Coupon. 

(2) Those marked ex-Coupon Cn the Account-day 
shall be delivered without the Coupon, except such 
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Securities with Coupons payable only abroad as are 
quoted ex-dividend before the due (late of the 
Coupon under Rule 101, which shall be delivered 
ex-Coupon at the succeeding account 

(3) When the dividend is pa>able after the 
Account-day, outstanding bargains shall be settled 
with the current Coupon, otheiwise the buyer shall 
ha\e the right to demand the market \alue of the 
Coupon unless he shall have waived his light to 
this privilege by neglecting to attempt to buy-in 
the Ilonds 

(4) In the < ase of dividends payable only abroad, 
theSecietaiv to the Share and Loan Depaitment 
shall fix a price for the Coupons m steilmg mom y, 
which shall be posted in 1'he Stock Exchange , and 
the dividend shall be accounted for at such pine 

131 — Eleven clear da\s between delivery and 
the closing of the Rooks of the Company shall be 
allowed by the Seller to the Ru\er of “ Amcman ” 
Shaies, in order to afford time lor transmission of 
the Ceitifuates to office's at or east of C lucago 

132 --On the Account-day, all unsettled bargains 
shall be bi ought down and tcmpoiarily adjusted 
at the' Making-up price of the' 'Iicket-dav 

133 - (1) A Member shall not be' requited to pay 
for Securities presented alter a Quarter before Two 
o'clock or after Twelve o'clock on Saturday On 
the Account-day the holdei of a Ticket must deliver 
before One o’clock 

(2) Ihe Ruyer shall pay foi such pot turn of 
Set unties as may be delivered witlun the piesmbed 
time 

ltuying-in and Selling-out. 134 Buying-in or 
Sellmgout must be effected publn ly by Ihe 
offu nils of the Ruying-in and Srihng-out Dcpart- 
ment appointed by the Committee for Geneial 
Purposes, who shall tiace the transaction to the 
responsible Me mberand < hum the difference thereon. 

135 The Committee may suspend the Ruying- 
in of Securities, when enmmstames appeal to 
them to make such suspension dcsnablc in the 
geneial interest The liability of intei medial ics 
shall continue during su<h suspension, unless 
otherwise determined by the Committee. 

136 Securities shall not be bought-in while they 
aie known to be out ol the control of the Seller for 
the payment. of calls, or the leccipt of interest, 
oicidends oi bonus 

137 Inscribed Stock, not subject to an ad 
valorem Stamp Duty, bought tor a specified day 
and not then dehveied, may be bought-in without 
notice on flu* following day at Eleven o’clock, and 
the Member causing the; default shall pay any loss 
mcui l ed 

138 --(1) If Securities deliverable by Deed of 
Transfer m Ins< nbed Stock subject to an ad valorem 
Stamp duty are not dehveied witlun Ten Days, the 
issuer of the 'ticket may buy-in the sarrle against 
the Seller on the Eleventh day after the Tickct-day, 
or on any subsequent day 

(2) In the case of Companies which piepare 
their own transfers, Securities may be bought-in 
on the Eleventh day after the earliest date on 
which a transfer can be procured, or on any subse- 
quent day 

(3) One hour’s public notice of such Buying-in 
must be posted in The Stock Exchange, except on 
Saturday when a notice of thiee-quaiters of ail 
hour only is necessary , the notice to be posted not 
later than Half-past Twelve o’clock, or Halt-past 
Eleven o'clock on Saturday 

(4) Buymg-in shall take place between Half-past 


One and Three o'clock, and on Saturday between 
a Quarter-past Twelve and One o’clock. 

(5) The name into which the Securities are to 
be transferred must be stated in the order to buy-in 
if required by the Managei of the Buymg-in and 
Selling-out Department. 

(H) The loss pci asioned by such Buying-in shall 
be borne by the ultimate Selin, unless he can prove 
that there has been undue delay in the passing of 
the licket on the pait of any Member, who shall 
in that case be liable 

(7) Sccmities bought for any day except the 
Account-day and not delivered by Half-past Two, 
oi Twelve o’clock on Saturday, may be bought -in 
on the following or any subsequent day without 
notice, and an\ loss occasioned by such Buving -111 
shall be borne by the Seller 

(8) Securities bought-in and not delivered by One 
o’clock on the following day, oi by Twelve o’clock 
on Satmdav , may bo again bought-in for immediate 
delivery without tuither notice, and any loss shall 
be paid by the Member causing su< h fuither 
Buying-in 

139 — (1) The issuer of a Ticket who shall allow 
Two clear davs fiom the Buying -in day to elapse 
without Buung-in or attempting to buy in the 
Sceui i ties shall rehase his Seller from all liability 
in respei t of the non-dclivoiy of the Sei unties, 
unless he shall have waived Ins light to buy-m at 
the lequest, or with the consent of his Sellei , and 
the holdi i of the In ket shall alone lemam respon- 
sible to mu h issuer lor the dehvc i y of the Sec mil u*s. 

(2) In the <ase ot Companies which prepare* their 
own ttansleis the mb i mediate* Seller shall be 
released Ihutccn ileai days alter the eaihest day 
on which a tiansfn can be procui ed 

(3) The liability ot issiieis and holders of 'Tickets 
is not alloc ted by the lac t that liitermedianes have 
been released by lapse of time 

140 — (1) Secimties passing by delivery winch 
have been bought lor the Account-day and are 
not dehveied by Halt-past Two o’clock may be 
bought-in on the following, or any subsequent clay, 
and any loss occasioned by such Buying-in shall 
be borne bv the Seller. 

(2) One hour's public notice of such buying-in 
must be posted in The Stock Exchange, except on 
Saturday, when a notice of Three-quarters of an 
houi only shall bejneccssaiy , the notice to be posted 
not late i than Half-past 'Twelve o'clock, or Half-past 
Eleven o'clock on Saturday 

(3) If such Sccui lties aie bought for any day 
except the Account-day and not delivered by Half- 
past Two o’( lock, or by Twelve o'clock on Saturday, 
they may be bought-m oil the same, or any subse- 
quent day wiihout notice, and any loss occasioned 
by such Buying-in shall be borne by the Seller. 

(4) Buving-in shall lake place between Half-past 
One and Three o’clock, and on Satuicfhy between 
a Quai ter-past Twelve and One o' lock 

(5) The loss occasioned by such Buying-in shall 
be borne by the Member who shall not have dehveied 
the Securities by Half-past Two o’clock on the 
previous day, or by Twelve o'clock on Saturday. 

(6) Secui lties bought-in and not delivered by 
One o'clock on the following day, or by Twelve 
o’clock on Saturday, may be again bought-in for 
immediate delivery without further notice, and 
any loss shall be paid by the Member causing such 
fuither Buying-in. 

141 -A Member who shall allow Two clear days 
to elapse without buying-in or attempting to buy-in 
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Securities passing by delivery releases his Seller 
from any loss in consequence of the public declara- 
tion of any Member as a Defaulter, unless he shall 
have waived such right at the request, or with the 
consent of the Seller 

142 — (1) In rase the Official shall not succeed in 
executing an older to buy-in, the notice of such 
Buying-in shall remain on the General Notice 
Board, and the Official shall on demand by the 
Buyer, renew the attempt to buy-in without 
further notice, and the Authorised Official charges 
for such renewed attempts shall be paid by the 
Member held responsible under Rule 134 

(2) Such orders shall not be executed before Two 
o’clock, or before a Quarter-past Twelve o’clock on 
Saturday. 

143. — (1) The Seller of Inscribed Stock for the 
Consols Account or for a specified day, who shall 
not receive a Ticket by Half-past One o'clock, or a 
Quarter-past Twelve o’clock on Saturday, may sell 
out against the Buyer. 

(2) If such Ticket shall not have been regularly 
issued before Half-past Twelve o'clock, or Half-past 
Eleven o'clock on Saturday, the issuer thereof 
shall be responsible for any loss occasioned by the 
Selling-out. Should the Ticket have been regularly 
put in circulation, the holder at Half-past One 
o’clock, or Half-past Twelve o'clock on Saturday, 
shall be liable. 

144. — (1) The Seller of Inscribed Stock dealt in 
for the ordinary Account, who shall not receive a 
Ticket by Three o'clock on the Ticket-day, may sell 
out against the Buyer on the Account-day or on 
any subsequent day 

(2) If a Ticket shall not have been regularly 
issued before Two o’clock on the Ticket-day, the 
issuer thereof shall be responsible for any loss 
occasioned by such Selling-out Should a Ticket 
have been regulaily put into circulation, the holder 
at Three o'clock on the Ticket-day shall be .liable 
In case of Selling-out on any subsequent day, the 
holder of the Ticket at Three o'clock on the previous 
day, or at One o’clock on Saturday, shall be liable 
Should, however , undue delay in passing the Ticket 
be proved, the Member causing such delay will be 
held responsible. 

145. — (1) The deliverer of Securities deliverable 
by deed of Tiansfei, who shall not receive a Ticket 
by Half-past Two o’clock on the Ticket-day, may 
sell out such Securities up to Three o'clock, ot One 
o’clock on Saturday, on that day or any subsequent 
day. 

(2) If the Security be one of those undertaken by 
the Settlement Depat tment, written notice stating 
fioin whom a Ticket is required must be given to 
the Department at least One hour before such 
Selling-out, and in no case shall such Secunties 
be sold out before Twelve o'clock. 

(3) If a Ticket, except foi Securities dealt in in 
the Mining Markets, shall’ not have been regularly 
issued before Twelve o’clock, the issuei thereof shall 
be responsible for any loss occasioned by Selling-out 
Should a Ticket have been regularly put into 
circulation, the holder thereof at Two o’clock shall 
be responsible for any Selling-out on the In ket- 
day. If the Selling-out take place on the Account- 
day, the holder of the Ticket at Three o’clock on 
the Ticket-day shall be liable, unless such Tic ket 
was in the Settlement Department at Three o'clock, 
in which case the holder of such Ticket at Five 
o’clock shall be liable. 

(4) If a Ticket for Securities dealt in in the 


Mining Markets shall not have been regularly issued 
before Two o'clock on the General Contango-day, 
the issuer thereof shall be responsible for any loss 
occasioned by Selling-out. Should a Ticket have 
been regularly put into circulation, the holder 
thereof at Two o'clock on the Ticket-day shall be 
responsible for any Selling-out on that day ; and 
the holder of the Ticket at Six o'clock on the General 
Contango-day shall be responsible for any Selling- 
out on the Account-day, unless the Ticket was in the 
Settlement Department at Six o’clock on the General 
Contango-day, in which case the holder of the Ticket 
at One o'clock on the Ticket day shall be liable 

(5) In the case of Selling-out on any day after 
the Account-day the holder of the Ticket at Three 
o’clock on the previous day, or One o’clock on 
Saturday, shall be liable, unless he can prove undue 
delay in passing the Ticket. 

146. — Should the deliverer of securities deliver- 
able by deed of Transfer allow Two clear days 
from Three o'clock on the Ticket-day to elapse 
without availing himself of his right to sell out, 
his Buyer shall be relieved from all loss in cases 
where the Ticket has not been passed in consequence 
of the public declaration of any Membei as a 
Defaulter. If a Seller docs not deliver Secunties. 
within Thirteen clear days from the Ticket-day 
the intermediate Buyer from w'hom he received 
the Ticket shall be released, and the issuer thereof 
shall alone remain responsible for the payment of 
the purchase- money 

147 --When Securities are sold out, if a Ticket 
be not given within half-an-hour after the time of 
sale, the tiansfer may be made into the name of 
the Buyer. 

148 — A Member, who has sold Securities passing 
by delivery for a specified day, may sell out the 
same on that day, if the Buyer is not prepat cd to 
pay for them by Half-past Two, or Twelve o'clock 
on Saturday, and the Buyet shall be liable for any 
loss incurred 

Special Settlements and Official Quotations. 

149 — The Secretary of the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment shall give 'Three days' public notice of any 
applu ation tor a Special Settling-day in the Scrip 
or Bonds of a new Loan picviously to its being 
submitted to the Committee, who will appoint a 
Special Settling-day, provided that sufficient Scrip 
or Bonds are ready for delivery and are m reasonable 
amounts - 

150 — (1) 'Hie Secretary of the Share and Loan 
Department shall give Ihtce (lavs' public notice 
of any application for a Special Settling-day in the 
Shares or other Securities of a new Company 
picviously to such application being submitted to 
the Committee, who will appoint a Special Settling- 
day provided that sufficient Certificates or Scnp 
aie le.uly for deliveiy 

(2) 'lhe Committee will not fix a Special Settling 
Day tor bargains in Shares or Secunties issued to 
the Vendois, credited as fully or partly paid, until 
Six months after the date fixed for the Special 
Settlement in the Shares or Secunties of the same 
class subscribed for by the public, but this does not 
necessanly apply to reorganisations or amalgama- 
tions of existing Companies, or to cases where no 
Public Shares are issued, or to cases wheie the 
Vendors take the whole of the Shares issued for 
cash 

151. — (1) The Committee may order the Quota- 
turn in the Official List of any security of sufficient 
magnitude and importance 
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(2) Applications for Quotation must be made 
to the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department 
and must comply with such conditions and require- 
ments as may be ordered from time to time by the 
Committee. 

(3) Three days’ public notice must be given of 
every application 

(4) A Broker, a Member of The Stock Exchange, 
must be authorised to give the Committee full 
information as to the Security and to furnish them 
with all particulars they may require. 

152.— Securities issued to Vendors credited as 
fully or partly paid shall not be quoted untd six 
months after the date fixed for the Special Settle- 
ment of the Securities of the same class subscribed 
for by the public, nor unless a quotation for the 
latter is also granted 

Official List and Marking of Bargains. 153 — A 

List of Securities admitted to Quotation shall be 
published under the authority of the Committee ; 
and no list shall be published and sold by a Member 
without the sanction of the Committee 

154. — The prices of all bargains done between a 
Quarter-to-Elcven and Half-past Three o’clock, and 
between a Quai ter-to-Eleven and One o’clock on 
Saturday, may be marked in the Ofliual List, but 
no price shall be inserted unless the bargain shall 
have been made in The Stock Exchange between 
Members at the market-pin e , nor on the authority 
of one of them, if lie refuse, when requited by a 
Member of the Committee, to give up the name of 
the Member with whom he has dealt. 

155. — A Mark shall not be expunged from the 
Official List without the authority of the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman or Two Members of the 
Committee. 

156 — Bargains at special prices by reason of 
their exceptional amount may be marked, but 
with distinguishing signs 

157 — Bai gains should be marked in the order in 
which they are made, but the Cleiks of the House 
may, with the concurrence of a Member of the 
Committee, maik omitted bargains in the order in 
which they occured upon an application signed by 
the Buyer and the Seller stating the amount, 
the time when, and the price at which such bargains 
'ere made , and such application shall be reported 
to the Committee at their next meeting. 

158. — (1) Objections to Marks must be lodged 
with the Clerks of the House by Twenty minutes 
to Four, or Ten minutes past One o'clock on 
Saturday 

(2) Objections to Quotations in the List must 
be lodged with the Clerks of the House by a Quarter 
to Four, or a Quarter-past One o’clock on Saturday. 

Failures. 159 — (1) Two Membets shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Committee to act as 
Official Assignee and Deputy Official ^Assignee 
respectively, hcreinaltei called the Ofiicial Assignees, 
whose duty it shall be to obtain from a De- 
faulter his original books of account, and a 
statement of the sums owing to and by him, to 
attend Meetings of creditors and to summon the 
Defaulter before such Meetings , to enter into a 
strict examination of every account , to investigate 
and report to the Committee forthwith any bargains 
found to have been effected at unfair puces, and 
to manage the estate in conformity with the Rules, 
Regulations and usages of The Stock Exchange 

(2) Each Official Assignee shall find security 
amounting to ^ 1 ,000 from Two or more Members 
of The Stock Exchange In the event of any 


default or misappropriation by any Assignee of 
funds or property entiusted to his care, or of any 
other act of dishonesty on his pait, each of his 
Sureties shall pay, under direction of the Committee, 
such sum as he shall ha\ e guaranteed 

160— (1) A Member unable to fulfil his engage- 
ments shall be publicly declared a Defaulter by 
direction of the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman or 
any Two Members of the Committee, and thereby 
ceases to be a Member. 

(2) The Request for such declaration shall be 
handed to the Secretary not later than a Quarter 
to Three o’doc k, oi Half-past Twelve on Saturday, 
and the declaration shall be forthwith announced 
to The Stock Exchange A Declaration shall not 
be announced befoie a Quarter to Eleven o’clock. 

160a — A Member who has been declared a 
Defaulter shall forthwith execute and deliver to the 
Official Assignee a Deed of Arrangement in the 
approved form 

161 — A Member who may fail to pay the fees 
due to the Trustees and Manage! s or who may have 
a Rneiung Otdei in Bankruptcy made against 
him or be adjudicated a Bankrupt oi who may be 
puned to be insolvent, although he may not be 
at the same time a Delaultei in lhe Stock Exchange, 
shall cease to be a Member upon resolution of the 
Committee to that effect. 

162 — When a Member shall give private intima- 
tion to his cieditois of his inability to fulfil his 
engagements, the ci editors shall not make any 
compiomise with such Delaultei, but shall immedi- 
ate!) communicate with the Chairman, Deputy- 
Chairman, oi I wo Mcmbeis of the; Committee, in 
ordei that the Membei in default may be immedi- 
ately declared ; and in case the Committee shall 
obtain knowledge of any private failure, the name 
of the Defaulter shall be publicly declined 

163 — A Member conniving at a private failure, 
by accepting less than the full amount of his debt, 
shall be liable to refund any money or Securities 
leceived from a Defaulter, provided such Defaulter 
be declared within Two yeais from the time of such 
compromise, the property so refunded being applied 
to liquidate the claims of the subsequent ereditois. 
Any ariangcinent for settlement of claims, in lieu 
of bona fide money payment on the day when such 
claims become due, shall be considered as a com- 
promise, and subject to the provisions of this 
Rule 

164 — (1) In the event of a default the Regula- 
tions in force shall apply 

(2) In every case ol failure, the Official Assignees 
shall publicly fix the prices curient in the Market 
immediately before the declaration, at which prices 
all Members having accounts open with the Defaulter 
shall close their transactions by buying of or selling 
to him such Securities as he may have contracted 
to take oi deliver, the differences arisn*g from the 
Defaulter’s transactions being paid to, or claimed 
from the Official Assignees 

(3) Unexpired options shall be similarly closed 
at a Market valuation 

(4) In the event of a dispute as to the prices 
they shall be fixed by Two Members of the 
Committee Any objection must be lodged with the 
Official Assignees in writing within Two business 
days of the time when the list was posted in The 
Stock Exchange 

165 — (1) The Official Assignees shall collect and 
pay the assets into such Bank and in such names, 
as the Committee may from time to time direct, 
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and the same shall be distributed as soon as possible. 

(2) Legal Expenses incurred on account of a 
Defaulter’s estate shall be deducted from the sum 
available for distn bution 

166 — Creditors for differences shall have a prior 
claim on all differences received by, or due to a 
Defaulter’s estate 

167 — A creditor receiving, under any circum- 
stances, a larger proportion of differences on a 
Defaulter’s estate than that to which each of the 
creditors is entitled, shall refund such portion as 
shall reduce Ins dividend to an equality with the 
others. A Member completing a bargain with the 
principal of a Defaulter shall immediately notify 
the fat t to the Offn lal Assignees 

168- — A Member who shall have received a 
difference on an account, prior to the regular day 
for settling the same, or who shall have received a 
consideration for any prospective advantage, 
whether by a direct payment of money, or bv the 
purchase or sale of Secunties at a juice either above 
dv below the maiket price at the time the bargain 
was contracted, or by any other means, pnoi to 
the day for settling the transaction foi which the 
consideration was received, shall, in case of the* 
failure of the Member from whom he received such 
difference or consideration, refund the same for 
the general benefit of the ci editors; and any 
Member who shall have, under the uicumstancos 
above stated, paid or given such difference oi 
considei ation, shall again pay the same to the 
creditors, so that, in each case*, all jieisons may 
stand in the same situation with icsjiect to the 
creditors, as if no such juior settlement or other 
arrangement had taken j>lacc 

169 — A claim which does not atise from a Stock 
Exchange tiansaction cannot be proved against a 
Defaulter’s estate 

170. — (1) The following claims will not be allowed 
to rank against a Defaulter's estate until all other 
claims have been paid in full, but assets arising 
from such transactions shall be collected and 
distributed among the ci editors — 

(i) Claims ausing from Bai gains clone more 
than Eight days previously to the close of a 
Consols Account for a date beyond the Second 
ensuing Consols Account-day 
(n) Claims arising from Bargains for a jienod 
beyond the Third ensuing Oidinary Account-day 
(in) Claims arising fiom Bai gains m Sec unties 
for a date jirevious to that fixed for the Special 
Settlement. 

(n/) Claims arising from differences which have 
been allowed to remain unpaid for more* Ilian 
Two business clays beyond the day on which they 
became clue 

(2) Dilfei cnees overdue and 0 paid pi e\ ions to 
the day of default are not to be refunded 

171 — Meuibei s not receiving clue payment for 
Sec unties delivered on the clay of default, arc 
entitled, so far as regards the value thereof at the 
average pricy on the day of delivery, to be paid pro 
rata, and preferentially, out of assets resulting in 
any manner from such Secunties, or denved from 
the Defaulter's own resource's , and, should these 
prove insufficient, they shall, as to the balance of 
such claims, partieijiate with other creditors in any 
suretv -money of the Defaulter 

172 — In the case of a loan of money made upon 
Securities, the lender shall realise his Securities 
within Three clear days, unless the creditors consent 
to a longer delay, or he shall take them at a price 


to be fixed by the Official Assignees, with appeal 
to any Two Members of the Committee. Should 
the Security be insufficient, the difference may be 
proved against the Defaulter’s estate 

173 — A loan without Security shall not be 
admitted as a claim on the differences of a De- 
faulter’s estate ; nor shall any such loan, when of 
longer duration than Two business clays, be ad- 
mitted as a claim on any other of his assets ; and 
should anv unsecured creditor loceive payment of 
his loan fiom a Member on the dav of his default, 
sue h jiayment being made out of assets not belong- 
ing to the Dofaultei previously to that clay, he shall 
refund the amount so received for the benefit of 
the Defaulter’s estate. 

174 — A Non-Member shall be allowed to partici- 
pate in a Defaulter's estate, provided his claim be 
admitted by the creditors, or, in case of dispute, 
by the Committee, and a jieison whose claim is 
so admitted, may be represented at the meeting 
of creditors by any Member whom he may ajipoint. 

175 — A Member, being a creditor upon a De- 
faulter's estate, shall not sell, assign or jiledge his 
claim cm such estate to a Non-Member without the 
com urrence of the Committee , and sue h assign- 
ment shall be immediately communicated to the 
Oltn lal Assignee's 

176 ---A Member shall not attempt to enforce by 
law a claim arising out of a Stuck Exchange trans- 
action against a Defaulter, or the Ptuuipal of a 
Defaulter, without the consent of the ciechtois of 
the Defaulter or ot the Committee 

177 — (1) A Member may, with the consent of 
the ciechtois and the sanction of the Committee, 
and not otherwise*, cany on business fen the benefit 
ol a Defaulter in accordance with the Regulations 
in force 

(2) A Member shall not deal with a Defaulter for 
his own account before his re-admission to The 
Stock Exchange 

(3) A Member may with tile sam lion of the 
Committee, and not othciwise, cany on business 
for or with a person who has ceased to be a Member 
under Rules 39, 42, or 161, or who after ceasing 
to be a Member from any cause becomes bankrupt 

(4) A Member shall not cairy on business for or 
with a person who has been expelled from The 
Stock Exchange 

178- (1) Once in every month, the Official 
Assignees shall lav before the Committee an account 
of the balance's in their hands belonging to De- 
faulters’ estates, and the Committee shall* order 
such balances as they think tit to be* jiaid over to 
the account of the Ttustees ot The Stock Exchange 
Benevolent Fund, subje* t to iccall by the Committee* 
for distnbution amongst creditors, or for payments 
by or tej the Official Assignees which have been 
authotised by the Committee* 

(2) A statement of all sums so paid over, and 
of the amount remaining m the hands ol the Trustees 
of The Stock Exchange Benevolent Fund on the 
31st of December in every year, shall be furnished 
by the Official Assignees and de|>ositcd in the 
Committee Room, for the inspection, of the Members 
of The Stock Exchange 

(3) On the 1st of February in each year the 
Official Assignees shall lay before the Committee 
the names of the Defaulters who have been re- 
admitted as Members or Clerks but have not paid 
20s in the £, with particulars as to the date of 
re-admission, the original liabilities, the dividends 
paid and the date and amount of the last payment. 
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(4) On the 1st of March, in each year, the Official 
Assignees shall lay before the Committee a state- 
ment of all dividends paid during the last year on 
each Defaulter's estate 

Commissions. 179 — The Minimum Scale of 
Commission is not compulsory in the case of Under- 
writing or the placing of New Issues Nor »hall it 
appl / to Continuations provided that a Broken shall 
charge or allow 1 il respect of Continuation business 
a rate not moie favourable to his Pnm lpal than that 
actually paid or leceived by him in the mat kit, or 
if the Continuation is effected wholly or paitially 
bv the cmplowTient of lus own resomces a iate 
w r hu h shall be fair and leasouable having iegard 
to the maiket conditions of the day. 

180 — (1) A Broker shall remit r to a Non-Member 
a lontiait note m icspeit of every baigain done 
for sui h Non-Membei 's Account, stating the ptue 
at which the bargain Inis been done Subject to the 
piovisions of Rules 82 and 88, suchcontiact note 
shall contain a thaige foi Commission at a rate not 
less than the Scale as laid down or as modified by 
the provisions of Rule's 179, 182, 183, 184, or 189 

(2) Subject to Rules 181, 189 (3) ami 190 the 
Rules under the heading of "( ommissions ” do not 
la\ down anv ri'stnctions as to dealings between 
\h mbers 

(3) Kxcept for business done under Rule 180 ,i 
Broker ma\ lender a net eamtiact note piovuled 
Commission m accordance* with Clause (1) of this 
Rule is charged and piovuled such contiact note 
states that the Commission is allowed for in the 
price 

181 — A Biokei may not act as a Puncipal for 
thi> pm pose of evading these Rules, or adopt any 
other pirn eduie tor a 'ike pm pose, nor may he < om- 
mute lus Commission loi a iixed payment oi salaiy 
unless in ea< h veai he be specially authonsed so to 
do by the Committee, nor may he divide profits or 
Commission with a Non Member except as 
authonsed by Rules 186, 187, and 188 

182 — (1) A Broken may at his discretion cliaige 
only one Commission for buying and silling t lie 
same security l<>r the same Pnmiple for tin: same 
Account 

(2) On a change of investments Commission must 
< chaigcd on both sale and purchase at a rate not 
than the scale* laid down or as modified bv the 
piuvisions of Rule 138 , but if such change be made 
for the same Principal during the same Account or 
the Account immediately following and the Secuii- 
ties h ive not been continued, a Broker may at lus 
discretion charge Commission at a rate not less than 
the scale as laid down on one transaction and a 
reduced Commission of not less than half that rate 
on the other The full rate must be charged on the 
sub* wliii h \ields the huger amount 

183 — (1) On any transaction in whicto the con- 
sideration money is £2,500 or under, the full Com- 
mission laid down must be chaigcd In the case of 
a transaction in which the consideration money 
exceeds £2,500 full Commission must be ch.it ged 
up to that amount, but a Broker may, at his dis- 
cretion (when in Ins opinion the volume of his 
Principal’s business justifies it), charge* a reduced 
Commission on the balance of the transaction, 
provided that in no case shall such reduced Com- 
mission be less than one-half of the Minimum Scale 
laid down. 

(2) In the case of a transaction in not less than 
£20,000 Stock of a Security of or Guaranteed by the 
British or Indian Government having a currency of 


not more than twelve years, a Broker may at hi9 
discretion charge a reduced Commission ftn the 
entire amount provided that in no case shall such 
i educed Commission be less than one-half of the 
Minimum Scale laid down 

(3) The reduced scale allowed bv this Rule is not 
applicable when a Broker charges only one Com- 
mi'won under Clause (1) of Rule 182 

(4) In the case ot ail ordei to invest or realise an 
amount of money in or from several Securities, 
each bargain, the considei ation for which does not 
exceed / 2,500, must bear the full Commission, but 
should an order in one Stock, if above £2,500 
consult i ation, be onlv paitiallv executed, the 
Commission mav be adjusted oil < ompletion of the 
oi dei 

18-1 __ (l) A Broker may at Ins discretion, when 
m lus opinion the volume ot any Principal's busi- 
ness justities it, dial ge that Pnmipal a umtoiui 
C.oinimssion of not less than Is 6d pei sliatc on 
shaies passing b\ delivery when the puce exceeds 
£25, and at Ins like discretion a umtoi m t oinmission 
of not 1< s> t ha n 6d pei share on shares dealt in in 
the \metican Maiket on any otdci foi not less than 
fifty shaies 

(2) When sm h unitoim ('oinmission is chaigcd 
it shall be chaiged on ivtiy baigain whethei by 
way ot closing, change of investment or otheiwise, 
and shall not Ik shared in anv wav with any person 
other than a Kemisii i or a ( lerk in tlx* Biokei ’s own 
exclusive employment as piovuled m Rules 187 
and 188 

185 -A Broker shall, subject to the provisions 
of Rules 82, 83 and 190 (4), charge Commission at 
not less than the Minimum Scale as laid down 
without modification to any Stock and Share Bioker 
or Dealer in the United Kingdom, whether carrying 
on business in the loim of a limited Company or 
otherwise, who advertises in the public Press for 
Stock 1 xch.mge business or issues ciicukus le- 
spi'c ung such business to othei than his own 
Principals, except in connection with Secunties 
which an* purely local and not cpioted m “ 1 he 
Stock Kxi hangc* Official last,” or who is a Member 
of any other institution within the London Postal 
An a, wluie dealings in Stocks or Shari's ate carried 
on, or is jnoved to the satisfai turn of the ( ommittee 
to have dealt or olfeieil to deal below the Minimum 
pine m any Security subject to such Minimum 
Price, and no allowance or lebate in lespect ot such 
Commission shall be made to such Broket or Dealer 
or any other prison 

186 — (1) A Broker may share his Commission 
with an Agent provided th.it (except in the case 
uheic* such Agent is his Remisicr or a ( lerk in his 
own emplownint) the share of the Commission 
actually retained bv him is not les*- than one-half 
of the Minimum Scale as laid down except as 
piovuled m Clause (4) of this Rule, a*ul also that 
the Agent’s share is tv>t divided with or allowed to 
Ins Puncipal 

(2) V Broker may not share with an Agent the 
Commission charged on the Ageht’s personal 
business, nor may he share Commission under this 
Rule with Agents on business done for Principals 
for whom he deals under the provisions of Rules 
183 or 184, nor ma> he share Commission with any 
Agent who may be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Committee to have dealt or oflered to deal either 
as Principal or Agent below the Minimum Price in 
any Security subject to such Minimum Price 

(3) A Broker who shaies Commission with an 
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Agent under the provisions of this Rule shall render 
a Contract Note which shall state that the business 
has been done " by order of " the Agent, and that 
the Commission is shared with such Agent under 
the provisions of this Rule Such Contract Note 
must not be tendered " net," and must show 
Commission at not less than the scale laid clown 

(4) In the case of a change of investments made 
under the conditions of Clause (2) of Rule 182 a 
Broker may share Commission with an Agent on 
both sale and purchase, provided that (except where 
such Agent is the Broker’s Rennsier or a Clerk in 
his own employment) the share of Commission 
actually retained by the Broker is not less than 
one-half of the Minimum Scale laid down on the 
side yielding the larger amount, and on the other 
side not less than one-half of the reduced Commission 
allowed by Rule 182, ( lause (2) 

187 — A Broker shall be entitled to employ as a 
Remisier for the purpose of lus business a person 
resident abroad whose name is registered with the 
Committee, and to remunerate such Rennsier with 
a share not exceeding one-half of the Commission 
charged to the Pnncipal he introduces, whether 
such Commission be at the Official Scale as laid 
clown or as modified by the provisions of Rules 182, 
183, and 184 

188 — A Broker may icmuneiate a Clerk in lus 
own exclusive employment with a shaie not ex- 
ceeding one-half ol the Commission chaiged to the 
Principal he introduces whether such Commission 
be at the Official Scale as laid down or as modified 
by the provisions of Rules 182, 183, and 184, 
provided that such remuneration is not shared by 
the Clerk with or allowed to Ins Principal 

189 — (1) On any t ran sat t ion toi a Member of 
any Associated Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom, oi a Stock Broker whose name is included 
in the " List of Stock Brokers in the United King- 
dom kept by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in pursuance of Section 77 (3) of the Finance (1909- 
l 9) Act, 1910," and who does not carry on business 
within London Postal Area, such Broker not 
being excluded by the provisions of Rule 185, a 
Broker may at his discretion charge Commission 
at a rate not less than the scale laid down in Clause (4) 
of this Rule, and when orders for the same Principal 
for sale and rc-invcstment for the same Account 
are given simultaneously, Commission at not less 
than one-half the charges laid down in Clause (2) 
of Rule 182 

(2) The Commission laid down by this Rule shall 
be the minimum Commission to be dunged on all 
busirlcss coming to The Stock Exchange iiom a 
Member of any Associated Stock Exchange or 
country Broker, as defined in Clause (1) of this 
Rule, except that a Broker may apply to such 
business the provisions of Clause (1) of Rule 182 
Such Commission shall not be shared with an) one 
except a Clerk in the Broker's own exclusive em- 
ployment Such Clerk shalf not, under any circum- 
stances, either directly or indirectly divide or share 
his proportion of such Commission with or allow’ 
the same to such country Btoker 

(3) A Broker shall not act as a Principal or send 
an order to a Member of an Associated Stock 
Exchange or country Bioker for the pui pose oi 
evading the minimum Commission on such business, 
nor shall he adopt any other procedure for a like 
purpose. Anv evasion will be treated as a breach 
not only of this Rule but also of Rule 81 which 
prohibits shunting. 


( 4 ) On transactions for Brokers as defined in 
Clause (1) of this Rule a Broker may at his dis- 
cretion charge a reduced Commission at the rate 
of not less than one-half of the rates laid down, 
irrespective of the volume of the transactions in 
question and further he may charge the following 
exceptional reduced rates, viz — 

Railway and other Registered Slocks. 

Price £25 or under ^ % on Stock 

Over 125 to #0 ,’*% ' .. 

.. 1 $ 0 to £150 *% 

„ £150 to £200 •! % 

„ £200 to £250 *% 

with ^ rise for every £50 in price 


American Shares of $50 or 
Price $50 or under 
Over $50 to $100 
,, $100 to $150 
,, $150 to $200 

,, $200 


$100 Denomination 
3d. per Share 
. . 4*cl ,, 

6d. „ 

9d „ 

..Is. Od. ,, 


190 —For the purposes of administering the 
Commission Rules — 

(1) A Broker, when transacting business between 
a Dealer and a Member of the Public, shall 
be considered as acting as the Agent of the 
Non-Member 

(2) The iemuneration of a,, Broker when trans- 
acting business between a Dealer and a Country 
Broker must in no case be less than the minimum 
rate laid down in Rule 198 

(3) A Broker, when transacting business between 
a Dealer and an outside Broker or Dealer who is 
excluded by the provisions of Rule 185, must alw'ays 
charge the latter with full Commission as laid down 

(4) Subject to the provisions of Rule 83, a 
Broker, when transacting business between a 
Country Broker who is entitled to the privileges ol 
Rule 189 and an outside Broker or Dealer who is 
excluded by the provisions of Rule 185, must charge 
the lull Commission as hud down to the latter and 
none to the former 

191 — A Broker may not share Commission under 
Rules 186, 187, or 188 with a former Member who 
has applied for re-election and has been i ejected 

STOCK EXCHANGES. — When the teim Stock 
Exchange is used in this country, the London 
Stock Exchange is the one to which reference is 
most generally made The reason for this is that 
London has-been for many years the great financial 
centre of the world, and it is probable Il,,it loi 
many yeais to come the London Stock Exchange 
will play the most impoitant part in all matters 
which concern the money market But as tiade 
has expanded and speculation become mote com- 
mon, various piovineial cities and towns have 
established Stoc k Exchanges of their own, espec lallv 
Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, Binning- 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Bristol Outside the 
United Kingdom the* Stoc k Exchange of New York, 
veiv fiequently referred to as " Wall Street " (q v ), 
as the London Stock Exchange is sometimes spoken 
of as “ Capol Court," occupies a most impoitant 
place, pei haps second only to London On the 
continent of Europe the great Stock Exchanges are 
those of Amsterdam, Pans, and Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main The exchanges of Berlin, Vienna and 
Petrograd are ot less importance than those 
already mentioned, but political and commercial 
changes may easily enable them' to secure greater 
recognition at any time 
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8T0CK EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. — The Stock 
Exchange settlement, frequently also termed “ the 
account," is the period during which bargains that 
have been entered into for completion on the 
account or settlement day are settled Thcie are 
two accounts per month, the intervening intervals 
varying from eleven to nineteen days. The Slot, k 
Exchange Committee fixes the dates a considerable 
time beforehand, and aims at making each settling 
day fall as nearly as possible at the middle and the 
end of each month Practically all stock and shaie 
dealings are for these half-monthly or fortnightly 
accounts, as they are oftentimes inau ui ately termed, 
but an exception has to be made for British Govern- 
ment stocks, which are dealt in in the Consol market, 
the account in whuh takes place once a month only, 
usually during the first week 

The settlement itself occupies four days, viz : (1) 
The mining contango day , (2) the general contango 
day (also known as cany-ovcr day) , (3) ticket day 
(also known as name day) , (4) the settlement or 
pay day Leaving out of at count those few su un- 
ties winch are dealt in in the Consol market, the 
settlement in whuh, as already stated, takes place 
once monthly, practically all Stock Exchange deal- 
ings are for the ensuing settling day, although 
ext eptional dealings may take place for cash, t e , 
for immediate settlement All sales and purchases 
effected for the account must, theieloie, be adjusted 
on the settling day, that is to say, all securities sold 
must be delivered, and all bought paid for, on the 
ensuing settling day, unless anangements are made 
to continue the bargains in the manner desuibcd 
under the heading of Carry Over 

On the mining contango day the making- up 
puces for mining shares are fixed, and arrangements 
ate made for continuing any bargains in this class 
of security, 'lhe account used to consist of three 
days only, but some years ago so nun h business 
arose in connection with the large number of deal- 
ings that took place in mining shares, that a special 
day w.is appointed in front of the ordinary days of 
the settlement to arrange the cairy over in this class 
of share alone. 

The second day of the settlement, viz , the general 
contango day, is the clay on which the carry over or 
1 'ntinu.ition of bargains’ in all sec unties other than 
IN >e dealt in on the Consol market and the mining 
mo ket is arranged 

On the tlurd day of the account, viz , the tic ket 
or name day, the work of bunging together the 
ultimate buyer and seller, which has already been 
partially descnbed under the heading of Cllaring 
House, is commenced The system of passing 
tu kets, which is described under the heading of 
Clearing House, is not limited to those secunties 
that happen to be included in the woiking of that 
institution, for eveiyonc who has purchased icgis- 
tered stock or shares has to pass a ticket on which 
is written either his own name or that of some 
other individual who is prepared to take up the 
stock or shares and pay for them. As is shown in 
our description of the Clearing House, the last 
purchaser of stock during the account passes a 
ticket to the individual from whom lie bought, who 
m turn passes the ticket on to the person from whom 
he bought, and so on. These tickets are, in fact, 
treated as stock, and pass from seller to seller, thus 
closing the transaction and creating differences for 
collection, such differences being paid on the last 
day of the account, known variously as " the 
account," " account day," " the settlement,” 


"settling day," and "pay day." The final and 
most important day of the settlement is the pay 
day, or account day, on which securities that have 
been purchased during the account are delivered 
and paid for, and the various differences armed at 
bv means of the ticket s\ stein, or through the 
Cleaung House, as already explained, are paid. 

lhe delivery of secunties commences at 10 a.m., 
and lasts until 2 30 p m., aftei which hour payment 
cannot be demanded on that day Bearer securities 
are paid for on delivery, and if a ticket has been 
issued in respect of them, they au* paid for at the 
puce named on the ticket lhe difference between 
the making up, or ticket piuc, is settled by the 
various parties concerned as "differences.' If 
bearer secunties aie not delivered by half-past 2 on 
settling day, they may, on compliance with ceitain 
formalities, be bought in on the following or any 
subsequent day. 

As regards registered stock oi shaies, change of 
owneislup m which can onl\ be effected by means 
of a deed ol tiansfei, the srllri is allowed a delay of 
ten days m which to delivei the ceitificates ol the 
shares, togethet with a fiansler executed by the 
seller 11 this is not done within a penod of ten days 
from the settling day, the issuer of the ticket, i e , 
the buyei, mav buy in the shaies after half-past 1 
on the- eleventh oi ativ subsequent clay aftei the 
date ol the ticket A tiansfei deed executed by the 
registered propnetoi of the sloe k or shaies must be 
accompanied by the suppoiting c ei tiin ate, unless 
the tiansler i-> ceitified (see ChRriEUD Ikvnseek), 
that is to say, unless an otlici.il of the coinpanv , or 
the Secietaiy ol the Shaie and Loan iXpai 1 ment 
of the Stock Exchange, has mai ked it to the ellci t 
that a certificate for the stock or shares named in 
the 1 transfer deed has been lodged with him Vanous 
rules exist as to what constitutes good delivery 
Thus, a bond or certificate that is torn or damaged 
to such an extent that a material part of the word- 
ing is obliterated, is not deemed to be good delivery, 
and a buyer cannot be called upon to ac < ept .is good 
delivery a certificate of American shares in a larger 
denomination than fifty shaies of $25 each, twenty 
shares of $50 each, or tern shaies of $100 each, 
nor is he* obliged to accept a bond of a laigcr 
denomination than $1,000 

Vanous nilcs govern the method of payment 
For example, cheques must be crossed and drawn 
to beater, and must be passed through the Bankers' 
Clearing House, unless t lie drawer consents to their 
being otherwise presented If a member lequues 
bank notes in payment for securities sold, anejhas 
not made a stipulation to tins elfcd at the time the 
bargain was entered into, he must give notice to the 
buyer before half-past 11 on the clay of delivei y. 
One of the rules of the Stock Exchange expressly 
stipulates, however, that no member is entitled to 
demand bank notes in payment of differences. 

STOCK HOLDER.— I he poison who is the hoklei 
of stock m the public funds or in the funds ol a 
joint-stock company 

STOCK-IN-TRADE.- -Goods whic h are actually 
in the possession or under the contiol of a trades- 
man, and also the fittings, furniture, machinery, 
tools, and appliances of all kinds which are necessary 
and in use for the conduct of a trade or business 
STOCK JOBBER.— This is the name given to 
the dealer on the Stock Exchange who conducts 
the real business of the transfer of stocks and 
shares, by purchase or sale, through the intermedi- 
ate action of the stockbroker. The stock-jobber 
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is not allowed to deal directly with the 
ublic; a stockbroker must be employed. It will 
c seen that the stock jobbers are, as it were, 
merchants dealing in the goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise wIik h form the sto< k-in -trade of the 
mernbus of the Stork Exchange lhc profits of 
the jobbers arise out of the difference between 
their buying and their selling j>rices. This is very 
frequently known as the “ turn " of the market 
STOCK RECEIPT. — The receipt which is given 
bv the seller ot lus attornev, to the purchaser, 
when insmbed stocks are transferred It is of 
no value as a secutity. A holder’s title is the 
entry in the stock books at the place where the 
stoi ks are domiciled. Certain stocks may be 
converted by a holder into certificates to bearer. 
(See Stock Certificate to Bearer ) 

In order that inscribed sto< k may be taken as 
a security for an advance, it must be legistered in 
the name of the bank or in the names of the bank's 
nominees. 

STOCK-TAKING. — In order that a tiader may 
ascertain his exact financial position, it is neicssaiy 
that he should poriodn ally examine laietully the 
stock which he has on hand, and at the same time 
cause a valuation to be made ot his machinery, 
fittings, or appliances used in his business This 
is known as taking stm k (See Cosi Accounts, 
S lock, Vacua i ion or ) 

STOCK TRUST CERTIFICATE.— This is the 
name of a <eitificate issued by <citam Amciuan 
raihoad companies It certifies that, on surrender, 
some pei son who is actually named will be entitled, 
out of certificates deliveied to ccutam named trus- 
tees, to receive a certificate for a number of shares 
of a named value. 

On the back of the certificate is a form of tianstcr 
and an appointment of an attorney to transfer all 
interest in the stock trust certificate in the books 
of the trustees (See American Securiiies) 
STOCK, VALUATION OF. — lheuurcit valuation 
of stock is a most impoitant factor by reason of 
its ellect upon the trading results It is ms essary 
that the most <aieful c onsidei ation be given to the 
basis of valuation, as subsequent (oinpai isons of 
the Jesuits of peiiods, unless all aie anived at by 
a similar method, only lead to confusion, and are 
misleading. Even slight mtlations of values ate 
suttuient to give vviong liguies, whilst an under 
estimation of value creates a seciet lcserve 

In the tust ]>laie it is necessaiy that stock should 
be cAielullv taken so that no goods are taken into 
account whn h are not included in purchases, 
nor goods undelivered which have been chaiged 
in the dav book Unsaleable stock should have 
special attention, and notes made on the stock 
sheets to the el fee t that it has depreciated in value 
1 he stock sheets having been made uj) as to 
quantities* etc , the valuation should be left to a 
responsible person, who sU mid be prepared to give 
a certitic ate as to value and the basis ot the 
same 

I he general mle, and the one deemed to be the 
most prudent, is to value on the- basis of cost or 
maiket value, whichever mav be the lower at the 
date of stock-taking Ihis rule is based on the 
fat t that profit is not earned until the sale is actually 
made, and should a maiket price which is above 
cost be taken, it is anticipating a profit. 

In regard to the valuation of stocks in manufac- 
turing businesses, the following are the usual bases 
adopted — 


Raw Materials. At cost or market, adding direct 

charges 

Partly Manufactured Goods. At cost of materials, 
plus labour and direct charges. 

Finished Goods. At cost of production and a 
percentage of fixed charges. 

Certain businesses require to add a percentage 
to the original cost of stock for interest cn the 
capital employed in keeping such stock. A good 
example of this is in the case of a wine merchant 
who may stock certain wines, etc., until they 
mature, for the longer they are kept the higher 
value they carry. 

STOCK WARRANT.— A stock warrant to 
bearer is a negotiable instrument ( q v.) which 
entitles the bearer of the warrant to the stock 
therein specified. 

A stock warrant is included in the expression 
“ share warrant ” in the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908 (See Share Warrant ) 

STOLEN BANK NOTES. — When bank notes have 
been lost or stolen, a notice is sometimes put forward 
to the effect that payment of them is stopjied. 
This stoppage is not always of much value. It does 
nothing more than put people on the alert, and 
sometimes the course taken by notes which are 
missing may be traced ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that bank notes are negotiable instruments, 
and that if they get into the hands of a person 
who has taken them bona fide and for value, the 
holder is entitled to retain them, whether they 
have been lost or stolen Their previous history 
is n relevant so long as the holder has acted all 
through in good faith. It must be recollected that 
in matters connected with all kinds of negotiable 
instruments, a thing is said to be done in good 
faith if it is, in fact, done honestly, whether there 
is anything negligent about it or not 

A bank note is, of course, the subject of larceny, 
and the actual thief or the person receiving the 
note well knowing it to have been stolen is guilty 
of a ruminal offence 

STOLEN BILL.— A bill of exchange is capable 
of being stolen like any other negotiable instrument, 
or document of title, but the civil position as to 
the liabilities of parties is more difficult than in 
the case of a stolen bank note This is largely 
owing to the fait that section 20 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, gives veiy full authority to 
the holder, ot an inchoate instrument (q v ) to turn 
the document into a complete bill But this does 
not permit of the filling up and the cortwersion 
being elfe< ted by any person other than the one 
who is duly authorised to do it. Thus, if an in- 
complete bill is stolen, no action can be brought 
upon it, for it would have to be signed by some 
person or other, and the signature placed upon it 
would life either a forgery or an unauthorised signa- 
ture It is specially piovidcd by section 24 of the Act 
that a forged or unauthorised signature is altogether 
inoperative. In one ease a blank acceptance was 
placed in a desk by the acceptor. It was stolen, 
and after some person had filled in lus name as 
drawer the bill was negotiated. It was held that 
even a holder in due course (q v.) could not recover 
the amount of the bill from the acceptor, as he had 
never delivered the inchoate document for the 
purpose of being converted into a bill. Whatever 
remedies may exist for those persons who have 
dealt with the instrument, tjiese are altogether 
independent of the document, wluch was, in fact, 
never a bill of exchange at all. 
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If, however, the bill is complete in form, the 
position of the parties will depend upon special 
circumstances. Thus, suppose the bill is drawn 
to order or is specially indorsed and 19 then stolen. 
The bill requires indorsement. Unless, then, the 
proper person indorses it, the signature of the 
indoiscc is either forged or unauthorised No title 
can be made to the bill, and even a holder in due 
course has no claim against any party to the bill 
whose name appeared thereon prior to the forged 
or unauthorised signatuie His lemcdy, civil or 
criminal, is against the person or persons from 
whom he took it On the other hand, however, if 
the bill is payable to bearer or indorsed in blank, 
and is then stolen, sine e no indoisc ment is necessary, 
a holder in good faith and without notice that his 
title to the bill is defective is entitled to demand 
payment of the same fiom any peison who is a 
paity thereto Also, if a bill which is indcuseel in 
blank is stolen whilst in the course of negotiation 
from any person who was the holder of it, the 
payment at matin lty by the ac c eptoi , provided lit 4 
acts in good faith, is a good discharge of the bill, 
e\en though pawmnt is made to the actual tluef 
It should be noticed that when a bill is in tin 4 
hands of a holder in due course*, a valid delivery of 
the bill by all paities pi 101 to him so as to make 
tlum liable is conclusively piesumed 

With icgard to bill; of exchange in general, le , 
those whn h do not fall within the definition of a 
cheque, and as to which a banker is specially 
pt otc c ted in some case's, a banket is in no better 
posilion than a pnvate mdiMdual, unless spec lal 
ai i angoment s aie made by the banker when a bill 
is made payable at Ins bank (See Forged 
In DORS! MEN TS ) 

STOLEN CHEQUE.— l'he peison who steals a 
cheque, or is concerned in the theft of the* same, is 
liable to be prosecuted for laiceny, just as in the 
case of stealing any othei document of title 

As to the civil liability of paities to a cheque 
winch is stolen, though in some respects a cheque 
is on the same footing as a bill of exchange, a 
banker is in a peculiar position, owing to the 
ptotec tivc provisions of the Bills of Ex< hange Act, 
1882 As to any other pei son, the position is almost 
1 cisely the same* as in the case of a stolen bill 
A at as the ordinal y peison is concerned, a forged 
or <iu unauthoi isc cl signature* is of no el tec t, and if a 
cheque drawn to ordei or specially mdoiscel is 
stolen, and the indoiser’s signature is ioiged or 
unautl >i lsed, own a holde r in due c om se can make 
no title to it It, on the contrary, it is a cheque 
pavable to beam, or if it is not specially mdoiscel, 
i e , if it is altogether in order when if comes into 
the hands of a bond tide holdei , the holder is entitled 
to loe'over the amount of the cheque fiom any 
peison who is a party to it The < tossing o>c heques 
and the maiking of them as “ not negotiable," have 
safeguarded the public to a remarkable extent by 
making it more difficult for a thief to obtain cash 
tor the cheques, though the* meie ciossing of a 
cheque does not affect its negotiability if it is 
regular in every other respec t Both these inatteis 
have been exhaustively dealt with in the articles 
under the respective headings If a cheque is 
stolen whilst in couise of tiansmission, a holder in 
due course is entitled to the amount of it, and may 
sue the drawer or any other party to the cheque 
upon it if payment has been stopped But, of 
course, if the cheque is specially indorsed and the 
indorsee’s signature has not been added, an 


unauthorised or a forged signature would have to be 
appended, put poi ting to be that of the real indorsee, 
and through this signature no title could be made. 
The property in the cheque would remain in the 
last indorser. 

In the case of a cheque which has bee n crossed 
with the addition of the words “ not negotiable,” 
anv peison taking such a cheque " shall not have, 
and shall not be capable of giving a better title to 
the cheque than that which the peison fiom whom 
he took it had ” 

If the banker on whom an open cheque {q v ) is 
drawn pays it in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business, then (by sect 60) the banker 
is entitled to chaige lus customer, and there is no 
responsibility irstmg upon him if the cheque has 
been stolen and tlu* mdoisement ioiged l his is 
the special statutory enactment in favour of a 
banket If the* c heque is payable to bearer, or if, 
after having been made payable to oidei it bears 
the ti ne signatuie of the mdoisee, it gets into 
emulation, it becomes the propeity of any holder 
who has taken it in good faith and has had no 
reason to doubt that it was regular in every respec t. 

In the* c use of a crossed cheque which has been 
stolen, the* bankei on whom it is drawn is piotocted 
if lu* ]>a\s it in accoi dame with section 80, and 
a collecting banker in accordance with section 82 
(See Crossed Cheque' ) 

At a fust view it seems that the position taken 
up by a banker as to pa\ing a cheque drawn upon 
him without his knowing that it had been delivered 
or issued is not quite m accordance with the law 
But as far as practice is concerned, it seems that 
the position is coiroetly stated as follows: " If a 
cheque is stolen, or if alter being lost by the diavver 
it is found by some other person, it is not, m the 
hands of the thief: or of tlu* finder ‘ issued ’ as against 
the chavvei But so far as concerns tlu* bank, it 
would be considered as issued, and the bank would 
be* piotected in paying it, provided it did so bona 
Jidr, and vfith no knowledge of the pree edent 
cn c umstanc es ’’ 

STOLEN (500DS. — Although a peiiect legal 
title* can be* obtained to ical propel ty altei the lapse 
of a certain number of years, liowevei wiongfully 
possession was obtained in the fust instance, thete 
is no similar idle in the case of goods and chattels. 
The owm r ran only lose Ins right to them, no matter 
how long the same may have been out of lus pos- 
session, by his own act, unless there has been a sale 
in market overt ( qv ), and even then this rule as 
to loss of ownership has no application if the gyods 
uric obtained in the first instance by laiceny [qv ), 
and the thief is prosecuted to conviction. If, 
then, goods are stolen, the rightful owner is entitled 
to letake them wherever he finds them, if he can 
legal n possession in a peaceful manner, subjrc t to 
the exception as to mai ket overt vvhieJh has just 
bee n noticed Jn the k* ,t named case directly the 
thief is convicted, the stolen property revests in 
the owner, though until conviction the stolen goods 
generally lcmain in the custody of the police 
authorities, unless they arc of a perishable nature, 
or unless the < ourt makes an order to the contrary. 
Where goods are obtained by false pretences not 
amounting to larceny, the owner cannot retake, 
nor does an innocent purchaser in maikct overt 
lose the benefit of the sale to him. 

If an innocent put chaser is compelled to restore 
stolen goods to the rightful owner, the thief may be 
ordered to pay compensation to the loser ; but 
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this is obviously of small advantage, as the culprit 
rarely possesses the means to make any amends of 
a pecuniary character. 

The law as to the restoration of stolen property 
sometimes weighs very heavily upon pawnbrokers, 
though, of course, these traders are well aware 
of the peculiar risks winch attach to their calling. 
A thief very frequently pawns the stolen articles, 
it is only by statute that the pawnbroker can ever 
hope for any compensation, and in deciding as to 
whether this shall be paid as a condition precedent 
to the restoration of the stolen goods, the court 
will carefully consider the whole of the circum- 
stances of the case. Restoration may be ordered 
without any compensation when goods have been 
pawned in London, no matter what the amount 
advanced by the pawnbroker, and outside London 
the same rule applies if the pawning has been for 
a sum not exceeding £10. The pawnbiokeis ate 
well assisted by the police in being put on their 
guard against wrongful pawning When an owner 
has lost his goods he should immediately make a 
complaint to the police, and the police will at once 
issue circ ulars to the pawnbroker of the district 
describing the articles stolen and warning them 
against taking them in pledge 

It is an offence for any person from whom goods 
have been stolen to issue an advertisement for their 
restoration and to promise that no proceedings shall 
be taken against the thief The maximum penalty 
is £50. (See Compounding ) Proceedings may 
also be instituted against a newspaper for insetting 
such an advertisement, but no prosecution is possible 
in the latter case without the permission of the 
Attorncy-Gcnci al 

The law as to market overt docs not apply to 
Scotland. (See Sale of Goods ) 

STONE. — This is a weight of 14 lbs , but there is 
talso a butcher’s weight called a stone, used in the 
meat trade, which is only 8 lbs. (See Weights and 
Measures ) 

STOP. — This is the name giv en to m. letter or 
order sent to a banker instructing him to refuse 
payment of a bill, c heque, or note which has been 
lost or stolen. The stoppage docs not necessauly 
signify that the holder of the document will be a 
loser in the long run, for since each of the instru- 
ments named is a negotiable instrument — unless, 
in fact, the bill or the cheque has been crossed 
“ not negotiable " — a holder in due course ( q v ) has 
a perfect title whatever the previous history of the 
instrument may have been But an order of this 
character permits of inquines being made, and may 
result in the tracing of the person or peisons who 
have been guilty of dishonest dealing (See 
Payment Stopped ) 

STOPA.— (See Foreign Weigh rs and Measures 
— Russia ) 

STOP ORDER. — This is an order made by a court 
of competent junsdiction the ease of a poison 
who is entitled to a certain fund, either by assign- 
ment or mortgage, or otherwise, forbidding any 
dealing with the fund to lus prejudice, or without 
giving him notice of any proposed dealing The 
order secures the position of the applicant. 

Recentlv, the name “ stop ordei ” has been 
introduced from America, and is used in another 
■completely different sense. It signifies that a 
broker has otders to sell on the best terms he can 
get if the price should go against the operator and 
reach a named figure For example, if a “ bull " 
of 200 shares, standing at 90, sees that the market 


is weakening, he might give his broker a u stop 
order " at 85, which would mean that should the 
price fall to 85, the broker is to sell the shares at 
once for the best price he can obtain, even though 
he cannot get more than 83 for them. 

STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. — An unpaid seller of 
goods (see Sale of Goods) who has parted with the 
possession of the goods, may, if the buyer becomes 
insolvent, stop the goods while they are in transit 
to the buyer or consignee, and resume possession of 
the goods and retain them until payment or tender 
of the price This right is generally known as the 
right to stop in transit, or the right of stoppage xn 
transitu, and the effect of its successful exercis * is 
to place the seller in the same position as if he had 
not parted with the goods, and so enable him to 
exercise his remedies of lien (q v) and re-sale, if the 
latter exists The sale is not rescinded by the 
exercise of the right The necessary ingredients of 
the right are (1) an unpaid seller, (2) an insolvent 
buyer, and (3) goods in course of transit. 

An unpaid seller is one to whom the whole price 
has not been paid or tendered, or who has been 
conditionally paid by means of a bill of exchange 
or other negotiable mstiument which has been 
subsequently dishonoured “ Seller " includes any 
person who is in the position of a seller, as, for 
instance, an agent of the seller to whom the bill of 
lading has been indorsed, or,, a < onsignor or agent 
who has himself paid, or is directly responsible for, 
the pi ice A vendor who has sold on credit may 
stop the goods before the period of credit has t>\- 
pned, if the buyer becomes insolvent before the 
goods are dcliveicd to him 

A buyer is (leaned to be insolvent when he has 
either ceased to pay his debts in the ordinary 
course of business, or cannot pay his debts as they 
become due, whether he has committed an ac t of 
bankruptcy or not, and whether he has become a 
bankrupt or not. Whether a particular bii\er is 
insolvent or not must be a question of fact m each 
particular case, and an unpaid vendor who has any 
doubts about the matter will probably stop the 
goods, and, if it turns out that the buyer is really 
solvent, then deliver the goods — though he will also 
be liable to pay any expenses incurred and, possibly, 
to pay damages. This risk, however, will generally 
be less than that of losing the goods and the puce. 

It is only while goods are in course of transit that 
the right of stoppage can be exerc ised, and it is 
therefoic necessaiy to ascertain with precision 
when transit begins and when it ends By^Mitue 
of section 45 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, goods 
are deemed to be in corn sc of transit from the time 
when they are delivered to a earner by land or 
water, or other bailee or custodier, for the pin pose 
of tiansmission to the bu>er, until the buyer, or 
his agent in that behalf, takes delivery of them 
from such carrier or other bailee or custodier If 
the buyer or his agent obtains delivery of the 
goods before their anival at the appointed destina- 
tion, the transit is at an end, even though such 
delivery is obtained and possession of the goods 
taken against the carrier’s will If, after the arrival 
of the goods at the appointed destination, the 
carrier, cte , acknowledges to the buyer, or his 
agent, that he holds the goods on the buyer’s behalf, 
the transit is ended, for the carrier then holds as a 
warehouseman, not as a carrier , but the transit 
is not ended if the buyer rejects the goods, and the 
carrier continues in possession of them, even though 
the seller has refused to take them back. If the 
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carrier wrongfully refuses to deliver to the buyer, 
the transit is ended. When goods are delivered to 
a ship chartered by the buyer, it will be a question 
of fact whether they are in the possession .of the 
master of the buyer's ship as a carrier or as an 
agent for the buyer Where part delivery of the 
goods has been made to the bu^enor his agent the 
remainder of the goods may be stopped in transitu, 
unless the part delivery has been made under such 
circumstances as to show an agreement to give up 
possession of the whole of the goods 

The right of stoppage in transitu is not affected 
by any sale or other disposition of the goods made 
by the buyer without the seller’s consent . but if 
a bill of lading or other document of title to the 
goods has been lawfully transferred to any person 
as buyer or owner of the goods, and that pci son 
transfers it to a person who takes it in good faith 
and for valuable consideration, then, if sue h last- 
mentioned transfer was bv way of sale, the unpaid 
seller's right to stop is defeated, or if it was by w r av 
of pledge or other disposition for value, the right 
can onlv be exercised subject to the lights of the 
transferee 

An unpaid seller may cxeicise his right of stoppage 
either by taking a< tual possession of the goods, or 
bv giving notice of his claim to the earner, etc , in 
whose possession the goods aie There is no par- 
ticular form of notice, but the notice must be given 
either to the poison in actual possession of the 
goods, e , the master of the ship, or to his prin- 
cipal, eg, the shipowner In the latter case the 
notice, to be effectual, must be given at such time 
and under such c neumstances that the pnncipal, 
by the exert isc of reasonable* diligence, may com* 
munit ate it to his servant or agent in time to prevent 
a delivery to the buyei On notice bring given, the 
person in possession of the goods must redeliver 
them to, ot according to the ditec tions of, the seller, 
who must bear the* necessaiy expenses of such 
redelivet v 

On again obtaining possession, the seller holds 
the goods on the terms of the* contract, and if he 
has ti light of resale, a buyer fn in him on such 
resale will acquit e a good title to t lie goods as 
against the onginal buyer (See also Sale of 

C .1 ODS ) 

STOPPED CHEQUES. (See Payment Stopped ) 

STOPPED PAYMENT.— (See Payment Stopped ) 

STOPPING NOTES.— (Sec* Daymen i Skipped ) 

STORAGE.— T he charge that is made for storing 
or w.i. ‘housing goods 

STOKAX. - The substance formerly used in 
medicine under this name was a resinous exuda- 
tion obtained from the stem of the Stytux officinalis, 
a shiub of Gioece and Turkey Tins has now been 
displaced by liquid stoiax, which is a glutinous, 
aromatic resin of brownish colour, obtained by 
• boiling the bai k* of Liquidatnbar oncntalis, a tree of 
Asia Minor The medicinal value of storax is con- 
fined to cases of bronchitis. It is cxpoited from 
Smyrna 

STORES. — The general name applied to the 
piovisions, etc., taken on board ship for use on a 
voyage The word has now come to be used in a 
wider sense, and signifies the goods, etc , in a 
warehouse 

In America the word "store” was first used to 
mean a shop, and from it w r c now get “ stores " m 
the United Kingdom to denote the large co- 
operative establishments which have recently 
become so common 
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STOKES ACCOUNTS.— These are the accounts 
ikept in businesses where stores are purchased in 
bulk, and given out to various jobs or contracts as 
irequired, and it thus becomes necessary for the 
stoics of various classes of materials to be well 
under control, the store-keeper being able to trace 
at any time exactly to which job or contract stores 
have been issued. 

As goods are purchased, the invoice is checked 
with the goods by the store-keeper, and an entry 
made in a stores received book, ruled somewhat 
in the style of the example given on the previous 
page, which book may be made to take the 
place of the usual invoice book, the totals, as per 
the analysis columns, being posted to the debit of 
the accounts for the various matenals in the 
stores ledger, the debit side of these amounts 
giving the detail tor the total purchases posted to 
the debit of stew es a/e in the nominal lodger. 

On the issue of stores, which, of course, will 
only be done on a jnoperly signed tequisition note, 
an entry is made in the stoics issued book, for 
•example of which see Cost Book, in which particulars 
are noted of the various jobs or conti acts to 
which stores are issued, and analysis made in the 
same way as in the stores received book, the totals 
of the analysis columns being credited to the ac- 
counts in the stores ledgers for the respective 
classes of materials, the credits of the stores ledger 
accounts thus giving the details for the total which 
is credited to the stores account in the nominal 
-ledger. 

thus, the stock on hand at any time is shown 
by the balance of stoics account in the nominal 
ledger, and the stock of each paiticular class ol 
matenals on hand at any time is shown by the 
account for that class of materials in the stoies 
ledger, with which the actual stock should agree 
on stoc k-taktng 

STOKES RECORDS. (See Cost Accounts ) 
STOTINKI. — (See Foreign Moneys — Bulgaria ) 
STOWAGE. — Wages paid for stowing a ship 
STRADDLE. — T his is an Amcucan expression 
-used in the same sense as "put and call" {qv), 
but applicable when the price is the same, whether 
the stock is " put " or " called ” 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.— l'he British trading 
colonies, known as the Straits Settlements, com- 
prise Singapore, Penang (including Piovime Wel- 
lesley and the Bindings) and Malacca Singapore is 
d esc n bed elsewhere Penang is an island of 107 
square miles, lying about 365 miles north of Singa- 
pore. On the opposite shore of the mainland, from 
which Penang is separated by a strait from 2 to 
10 miles bioad, is Province Wellesley, a strip of 
land about 9 miles wide by 45 miles long, and 
-covering 288 square miles Oft the c oast of Perak 
he the small islands of Pangkot, which, together 
with a smlll strip of the opposite mainland, occupy 
an area of 265 square mile/*, and the whole is known 
as the Bindings Malacca is situated on the western 
coast of the peninsula between Singapore and 
Penang, and has an area of about 659 square miles 
The population of Penang is 141,000, and that ot 
Malacca 124,000 Europeans make a small pio- 
portion of the population of the Straits Settlements, 
the number being little over 5,000 Malacca and 
Penang possess a hotter and dner climate than 
'Singapore, though the rainfall is greater 

Penang succeeded Malacca as a trade centre, and 
has itself given place to Singapore It possesses a 
ifine harbour in Georgetown, and still carries on an 


important trade with the mainland Much Perak 
tm is exported from Penang Its productions 
include cloves, coffee, sugar, and tropical fruits 
Wellesley -Province has important tin-smelting 
works, and its alluvial plain yields pepper, sugar, 
rice, tapioca, betel-nuts, and spices 

Malacca produces tin, rice, rubber, tapioca, and 
spices Its capital is the town of Malacca* 

The Federated Malay States Railway System 
extends through Province Wellesley to Piai, and 
through Malacca territory to the town of Malacca , 
bullock-( arts carry merchandise beyond the iail- 
ways The chief exports are tin, spices, gambiei, 
gums, tapioca, sago, rattans, and copra ; and the 
chief imports are rice, cotton piece goods, opium, 
fish, coal, tobacco, and pcti oleum Most of the 
trade passes through Singapore and Penang, vvlm h 
aie also lmpoitant ports of call 

Closely connected with the Straits Settlements 
are the Federated Malav States of Peiak, Selangor, 
Negn Sembilan, and Pahang, which are under 
British protection These States adjoin each other, 
and the fust thiee lie on the western side of the 
mountain chain lorrmng the bai kbone of the Malay 
Peninsula, while Pahang lies on the eastern side, 
'lhc total aica of the four States is 27,623 
square miles, and the population almost 1,280,000 
Tin is one ol the most lmpoitant pioducts 

Mails arc despatched cveny Friday night via 
Italy, and the time of transit is about three weeks 
For map, see East Indies 

STRANDED . — This is a term used in marine 
insuiance {qv) to signifying the tunning of a ship 
on a rock, a sandbank, or on shore, and allowing 
it to remain stationary theie foi any length of time. 

STRAW.- -Among the pi unary uses of the dried 
stalks of cereals, known as straw, aie its employ 
ment as a bedding matenal, as a manuie, as a 
material for pile king, thatching, etc It is also 
much used foi dooimats, matti esses, baskets, and 
in papet -making (</ v ) Ton go quantities are 
requned for stiaw plaiting, vvlm h lias long been an 
important industry in Italy, where Tuscany and 
Leghorn are still famous foi then pioducts •Since 
the introduction into England of the Tuscany 
variety of straw, the- English tiade has made rapid 
progress, but the* tremendous shipments of com- 
mon plaits from Canton lias scnously alloc ted the 
straw plaiting industry of Luton and Bedford, 
The hat Bade has, however, benefited, as these 
plaits are all made up for re-expoi tation to Australia 
and the continent p 

STRAWBERRIES. — The delirious, succulent 
fruit of all the species of the genus Pragana The 
wild strawberry is the Fragana vesca, but there are 
numerous cultivated vanetics grown in all tem- 
perate regions The home-gi own fiuit is far 
superior to the imported product, and is highly 
esteemed as a dessert in June and July Forced 
stravvbernes are always obtainable Theie is a large 
demand for stiawberry jam, for which the imported 
fruit is much used 

STRAW HATS.— (Sec Straw) 

STR \ W PLAITINB. (Sec Straw) 

STREEP. — (See Foreign Wfights and Mea- 
sures— Holland ) 

STREET PRICES. — As the American time is 
behind that of Great Britain by seveial hours, the 
quotations of the prices ruling across the Atlantic 
are not knowm until after the London Stock 
Exchange has been closed The dealers in Amencan 
securities, therefore, are compelled to c arry on their 
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business in the street, i e , outside the Exchange, 
and hence the origin of the " street market ” and 
“ street prices ” 

STREWN A. — (See Foklign Weights and 

Measures — Greece ) 

STRICH. — (See Foreign Weights and Mea- 
sures — Germany ) 

STRIKES.— A strike is a refusal by woikers to 
continue work except under coitain conditions 
which their employers aie temporarily or per- 
manently unable or unwilling to concede A lock- 
out diileis from a strike only in the fat t that the 
employers take the initiative. J hey piolfcr ceitain 
terms to their workeis and the workeis decline to 
ac< c*pt the tenns J lie emplo\eis theieupon close 
their works In the one case the woikers “give 
notice,” in the othei the employers terminate the 
engagement A stiike or a lock-out is best c on- 
ceived as a business transaction. 'I he workeis ha\e 
an aitule to sell — then labour , the emplo\eis liave 
the means of purchasing tins article— the claims 
which they have on the stock of useful things in 
existence, claims which constitute then capital. 
The seileis may refuse to accept a certain pile e , 
the buyers may be reluctant to offer moic: and 
while the ” higgling of the market ” continues, no 
business is done Woikers fail to find customers for 
their commodity, and employers find the proffered 
commodity bevond their means I he notion of a 
monopoly is, besides, so atti active, and pi onuses 
such unlimited scope for profit at the expense ot 
the other bai gainer, that rnasteis and men seek by 
combinations to enforce exclusive dealing Jn no 
Other business transaction, however, arc* waiting and 
higgling attended with losses so seiunis as in the 
buying and selling of labour. For the time dining 
which the worker is idle has foi ever passed , his 
labour value for that time has not merely deterio- 
rated, but is annihilated , and since capital is kept 
in existence* not by hoarding, but by perpetual 
reproduction, the emplover, too, loses, though not 
so disastrously : he suiters less, though his losses 
estimated in money aie usually gi eater than the 
men’s 

Moreover, on neither side is the ultimate gain 
likely to be a fair recompense for the temporary 
i ss To take a c oncretc example : suppose that by 
sor ing six weeks the men force employers to 
gta it a 10 per cent increase of wages, or 2s in the 
pound It will need sixty weeks at the increased 
pay before the wages lost during the six weeks are 
made w\ ,o say nothing of the distaste felt by the 
industrious man for the idleness which is not 
leisure, for the very unpleasant “ play,” of the 
doubt and fear as to the result of the contest, of 
the dread of others coming to take his place, or of 
the industry leaving his district, and other dis- 
agreeable aspects of a stiike But moic tljjin this 
lhe 2s increment is not worth ncaily so much as 
2s during the six lean weeks would have been : 
the utility ot the 2s at the time of de arth, when 
they sufficed for the most urgent needs, when they 
meant at least food for wife and children is incom- 
parably. higher than in the time of comparative 
ease when they mean merely the addition of com- 
forts or conveniences, and not of absolute necessi- 
ties It is the same when examined from the 
employer's point of view He may beat down his 
workers' wages, or increase their hours, or “ speed 
up their work. But during the peuod when the 
relative endurances -were being tested, his capital 
has been idle, his machinery has been depi eciating 


without return, and he is ptobably paying interest 
for borrowed capital which is unemployed , his 
rivals are taking his customeis and the ” goodwill " 
he has laboriously built up is vanishing ; lie is very 
likely losing the best of hi£ stafit oi men, and he 
will, on the resumption of vvoik, lind added diffi- 
culties m organising He is almost mvaimbly 
rogauled bv public, opinion as the oppiessoi, and 
public disapproval is keenly felt bv all except the 
most c allous 

It is commonly assumed that in bai gaining 
about wages the weaker is the ” weaken ” bai gainer, 
lhe emplover has a leserve force* — he c an aitord 
to wait; the* woikei must utilise Ins time now or 
nevet — he cannot allot d to wait. This is haidly 
the case In these days of intense competition — 
not alone from tiade nvals at home, but fiom 
abioad — the* emplo\er who “waits ” finds that lie 
has no longer command of the m u ket which will 
enable him to emplov his capital profitably He 
will seek to avoid the danger of a loss of ^)is mai ket 
bv an accumulation of stocks, and he gets some 
compensation bv the sale ot the* accumulated stocks 
at an adv am ed pi u e But if the* pci lod of i esi 1 1 < t ion 
continues, his customeis get then wants sup- 
plied elsewheie; and he cannot, as the individual 
weaker can, n move Ins undertaking without much 
loss Mobile laboui is the rule, immobile* Inborn the 
exception, among tlu* industnal population, but 
the capitalist 1ms incvoiablv “fixed” a gieat 
portion of his capital in immovable buildings and 
plant In times, too, when the woikei s' t ombina- 
tions have “ vvai chests ” and “ sustentation funds," 
and when they so readily assute to themselves 
populni sympathy and support, the* advantages are 
not all on the employer's sick* Noi is the assump- 
tion alvva\s justified that the woikei is an isolated 
individual bargaining with a man who, by his 
possession of capital, is a host in himself 'lhe 

solidity e. rather on the side of the men J he 

offended dignity of a single shuntei in a railway 
yard caused, in the summei of 1910, a stiike wine h 
for a while dislocated flic traffic of the whole 
North-Kastei n system and caused excessive annoy- 
ance and loss to the public guieially And the 
stiike in the summei of 1911, winch paitially pai a- 
lyscd the whole industrial machine, was largely 
what is querily enough called a “sympathetic 
stiike” And the u* ait* indications that the 
“ sympathetic stiike ” is likely to be one of the most 
important factors to be considered in the futuie 
One has only to bear in mind the state of affairs 
in Maich, 1919, to recognise how closely connected 
the various trades have become in this respect, and 
how easy it might be with a perfected oiganisation 
to put a complete stoppage upon the economic life 
of the country Worse than anv otln r evil effects 
of stukes, and mote haimful because* impalpable 
and foi the most part unuttcied, is t*u* ill will 
gone! ated in the* relations between master and men 
Such must tell gi fatly against willing and effective 
co-opei ation A stiike t<*nds to undermine* the 
basis of a flee government, which is a •feeling of 
sympathy between governed and governors For 
one apparently inevitable accompaniment of a 
strike is the presence ot extra police oi soldiers 
lhe laws are obeyed through coercion, instead of 
being obeyed because the will and conscience of the 
people go with the regulations A feeling is pro- 
duced that subjects aie distinct from government, 
and, in the stead of mutual goodwill, class hatred 
pervades the society The natural and desirable 
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attitude is that of co-workers in the production of an 
article of trade ; but to both parties, in the species 
of civil warfare which we call a strike or a lock-out 
within the industrial group, a great victory will be 
only a little less disastrous than a great defeat. 
Hence the anxious desire to find some method of 
avoiding stoppages while settling the disputes which 
are bound to occur now and again ; for though there 
is harmony between the interests of masters and 
men in most things, in other points their interests 
arc hostile to one another. 

In the minds of many, strikes are the peculiar 
work of trade unions ; but this idea is probably 
erroneous. The stronger and better unions are an 
influence for stability. Their large accumulated 
funds give them some of the feelings produced by 
the holding of property, the wish to avoid conflicts 
which would deplete their chests, and the reluctance 
to push matters to extremes The leaders are men 
of experience, and are too cautious to make or to 
resist demands without carefully calculating the 
consequences of a possible conflict. They are 
shrewd enough to seize favourable conditions of 
trade to improve the lot of the workman. They 
would, indeed, be guilty of the most culpable 
negligence if they lacked such a knowledge of the 
circumstances of their branch of trade as not to 
know when to advance or to retreat But there 
have been occasions during the last few years when 
the leaders have apparently lost all control over 
their followers, and where the men have acted in 
complete defiance of all the advice proferred to them 
It is this spirit of defiance which has made the strike 
question so exceedingly anxious for all parties 
concerned. Strikes are undoubtedly more danger- 
ous to those who resist them, now that they are 
conducted in a rational manner by capable and 
well-prepared combatants under responsible leaders, 
and the trial of strength may be more protracted 

It is true that the possession of a weapon of war 
may sometimes tempt to its use ; and a desire 
to show one’s strength, or to pay off giudgcs, or 
merely to advertise the union, may lead to a strike 
which otherwise would not have occurred Thus, 
the gieat apologists for the unions, Mr and Mrs. 
Webb, in their History of 1 rade Unionism, quote 
a very candid and lather cynu al account of how 
one, eager to make his union a power in the town, 
“ engineers ” a strike After a description of the 
starting of a new blanch of the union by an 
energetic Unionist, comes the “ Advance Move- 
ment ” “ Within the next thiec months the 

Branch Secretary finds that all that glitters is not 
gold At least half of those who joined at the 
beginning have lapsed, and at times the branch 
looks like collapsing altogether , but by dint of 
much hard woik, persuasion and, perhaps, the 
formation of friendships, it is kept togethei until 
a time of 'prosperity for the trade arrives This is 
the Secretary’s opportunity to make or break his 
lodge, and being a wise man he takes it. He puts 
a resolution on the agenda paper for the next 
lodge meeting in favour of an advance of wages, 
or a reduction of hours, or both The next meeting 
carries the motion unanimously, and it at once 
becomes the talk of the whole trade in the town. 
Men flock down and join the club in order to assist 
and participate in the proposed improvements. 
Then the Secretary appeals to the General Executive 
for permission to ask for the advance. They con- 
sider the matter seriously, and want to know what 
proportion of the men in the town are members. 


and how long they have been so ; what is 
the feeling of the non-Unionists towards the pro- 
posed movement, and whether there is any local 
fund to support non-Unionists who come out, or 
buy off tramps and strangers who come to the 
town during the probable strike. All these ques- 
tions being more or less satisfactorily answered, 
permission to seek the improvement is at length 
given, and now comes the Secretary’s first taste 
of * powder ’ in an official capacity." Negotia- 
tions with the employers break off, the men " down 
tools " on the Saturday the notices expire, and 
the strike is begun. " Then follows a period of 
intense excitement and hard work for the men’s 
officials. The employers advertise in all directions 
for men at ‘ good wages ’ to take 1 steady employ- 
ment,’ and counter advertisements are inserted 
giving notice of the strike. All the streets are 
closely picketed by men, who take it in turn to do 
duty in twos and threes outside a factory or work- 
shop for so many hours each day ; pickets are 
sent to meet all trains, and by dint of promises, 
bribes, and appeals to their ' manliness and 
brotherhood,’ workmen who have been attracted 
to the town by the employer's advertisements are 
induced to depart. Perhaps a few ‘ blacks ' may 
escape their vigilance and get into some shop. 
Every time they come out they are followed and 
urged to abandon their dirtyucalling and join their 
fellows in the good work. Some give way, and 
their fares are at once paid to the place whence 
they came Subscription boxes and sheets are sent 
out to raise the funds necessary for the extra 
expenses, which must not be taken from the 
Society's funds. .v If the strike drags on for many 
weeks, delegates go from town to town addressing 
meetings of trade unions and trades councils, 
soliciting aid, and usually succeed m getting a 
good deal more than their own expenses, the 
sutplus being remitted to the lodge. There are the 
non-Unionists who have come out on stnke to be 
supported, ‘ blacks ’ to bribe and send away, 
printing and delivering of bills and placards to be 
paid for, and numerous other subsidiary expenses 
to be met, all of which must be defrayed from the 
local fund " But such causeless strikes are rare. 
The gieat Unions arc now icsponsible bodies pre- 
pared to make contracts with the capitalists as 
well as to resist them , the pity is that the con- 
tracts are .at times not carried out by the Unions 
owing to the refusal of the men to agree to their 
leaders’ decisions The long and painfui boiler- 
makers’ lock-out of 1910, which partially paralysed 
shipbuilding on the Clyde and Tyne, and several 
more recent strikes were due to the contravention, 
bv detached groups of men, of agreements entered 
into on their behalf In the 1910 trouble the 
agreement had been to submit all disputes to dis- 
cussion and arbitration before actual stoppage of 
work, and the Times hailed the agreement as 
heralding a period of industrial peace ; but many of 
the members of the Unions have yet to learn that 
loyalty to leaders is a first essential of a free 
democracy. Change leaders if need be, but while 
kept let them be loyally supported. The railway 
strike of 191 1 was largely a caseof men coercing, not 
following, their officials Sectional and unauthorised 
strikes have become common during and since 
the war 

All being agreed on the evils of internecine con- 
flicts between Capital and Labour, various plans 
have been devised of avoiding them, and some 
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success has attended them. Conciliation Boards, if we can enforce it against only one of the 
permanent joint committees of men and masters, parties. 

strive by friendly discussion to settle disputes as Industrial courts have been set up under Act of 
they arise. Tl\e number known to the Board of Parliament for the purpose of inquiring into trade 

Trade is continually increasing, and these Boaids disputes (Sec Industrial Courts Act.) 

now tovei over '2,000,000 woi kpoople Such talks A more radical attempt to remove friction 

must throw light on the question in dispute, and between masters and men is that whereby in a 
so prevent unjustifiable demands on either side , manner the men are made their own employers, 

they bring prominently out the fact that both Shares either tanking in all respects with those of 

parties are interested in the success of the trade — ordinary shareholders, as in the late I old Furness’s 

the harmony as well as conflict of interests; they schemes, or shaies solely for employees, as in Lord 

teach mutual respect and goodwill, and they Leverhulme’s co-partnership scheme, are allotted 

make clear the chain es of success or failure if con- to the workers These are either purchased at a 

filet should occur. The great and good man Bishop lower rate than the outside public pu\ s or by easy 

Westcott thought highly of conciliation ; “ It is instalments, or given as rewards for good service, 

to such lkiaids we must look for the sure develop- and they rank with other shares for dividend, 

ment of intelligence and good will which will not Where the working shareholders have not a con- 

only bring settlement to disputes, but also prcpaie trolling voice in the management, they have at 

the way for that hearty co-operation of intelligence, least a right to be consulted , and their chosen 

capital, and labour, for which we look Tins must representatives form, with the directors, a con- 

rest upon a fiee personal devotion to a common ciliation board 'I lie employers believe that they 

cause. Compulsion is wholly ineffective m such will be more than recompensed for their loss on the 

a case" A commission, known as the Whitley sale of the shares by then securing the devotion and 

Commission, has reported in favour of setting up good feeling of their workers In one well-known 

national, divisional, and shop councils of eniployeis scheme, partnership shares are distributed to all 

and employed m various trades, and the proposals employees of a ceitain standing up to a defined 

have been adopted Whitley Councils exist in maximum. No payment is taken foi these, but 

many trades to-dav and promise well the recipient signs an undertaking not to waste 

The submitting of a dispute to a third party to time, labour, material, or money m the distliaige of 

whose dec lsion men and masters bind themselves his duties, but loyally and faithfully to furthei the 

to agree is more diltu ult to pi or me than concilia- interests of the firm to the best of his skill and 

tion Faeli paity to the dispute must resign his ability (See Co paki nership , Prohi Sharing, 

fieedom of a< tion , and each may conceive that Works Commi 1 1 els ) 

it has an " n reducible minimum" claim, less than STRONTIUM. — A metallic element of yellowish 
whu h it cannot atcept Arluti atk »i emphasises too colom , belonging to the calcium lainily It occurs 
stiongly the antagonism of mteiests, in a Con- in the mineral stiontiamte (lust found near 

dilating Board the parties seek to pcisuade each Stiontian in Argyllslnic) and in (destine (</ v ) 

other, and in order to do so endeavour to enlist Of its compounds, strontium nitrate and strontium 

the goodwill of then colleagues on the Boaid , hydroxide aic best known 1 he former bin ns with a 

m arbitration, however, the parties contend as charactenstic red llame and is used in pyrote< limes, 

advoi ates of opposing claims before a third party, and the lattei is employed in the manufacture of 

and they natuiallv put their cases as strongly as beetroot sugai 

they mav Arbitration is, of course, more lmmcdi- STROPIIANTIIUS SEEDS. — '1 he seeds of the 

ately effective than conciliation, loi a decision is tropic al plant Strophanthus hispulus 1 hey are 

obtained , it is customary, indeed, for w'ork to be imported from West Africa for the sake of their 

-(‘siimed as soon as arbitration lias been accepted, bitter principle strophant hin, which resembles 

an 1 pending the arbitrator’s decision But it may digitalin in its medicinal at tion 1 lie chug obtained 

bn quest ionc*<l whether it is as effective in the long from these seeds is used as a cardiac stimulant in 

run , and unwilling submission may leave the old the same way as digitalis (<y v ), but care is lequncd 

gnevance inta< t, so that the dispute is not settled, in its administration, as it is extremely poisonous 

but simply postponed STRYCHNIN!*]. — A poisonous alkaloid obtained 

Compulsory arbitration, such as exists in New from the seeds of the Strychnos Nux Vomica {qv), 

Zealand, has done good work , but there a strong a slnub found in India, Cochin China, and the least 

idea of responsibility exists m the Unions, and Inches It occurs m small, colourless, intensely 

they have sufficient property to make them hesitate bitter ciystals, which aie slightly soluble in water, 

to lefuse an arbitrator’s decision, and so incur the When administered in minute doses it is valuable 

rather large fine (£500) imposed elaborate pro- as a cardiac stimu’ant and as a stonuu Inc, but it 

cautions are taken to cnsuie ail arbitrator* perfectly ac ts as a virulent poison if taken in huge quantities, 

neutral and perfectly free from suspicion of cot- causing c onvulsions, followed by death Ttschcmical 

ruption, so that industrial peace has, with some symbol is C 21 H 22 N 2 O 2 

-.light exceptions, been maintained. In other STUBS.— 1 his is an American expression used 

countries, the results might be less admit able The for the counterfoils of cheques 

decision could always be enforced against the STUCCO.— A mixture consisting of three or four 

employer : he can be “ got at " by the law, and if he paits of sand to one part of hydraulic lime It is 

kicks against the award he is penalised ; but how used as an external covering to buildings, generally 

penalise the recalcitrant workman ? He is probably to those built of brick. 

a " man of straw," from whom damages could not STURGEON. — A fish found only in the temperate 

be obtained the Unionists could hardly be impri- regions of the noithern hemisphere It belongs to 

soned in a body ; and even if they are compelled the Ganoid genus The common stuigeon is sotne- 

to labour against their will, they would resemble times found in the Severn and other British rivers, 

slaves, and would render the inefficient service of and is a royal perquisite The sturgeon is most 

slaves. Compulsory arbitration must be one-sided plentiful at the mouth of the Volga, and Russia does 
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an mipoi tant trade in raviaic (q v ) and isinglass 
(q v ), whi« h aie the pioducts nf tin* roe and sounds 
icsjKH tnely Astrakhan is the t hi e f centre of the 
trade 

SUB- A HE NT. A person employed by an agent 
to 1 1 ansae t the whole or a poition of the business 
enti listed to the agent. (See Aokncy ) 

SDH JUD1FE. — lhe lit< ral meaning of this 
Latin phrase is “ under a judge " ft signifies that 
certain pioecedings are still pending and undei the 
consult i at ion of aroint ol justice*, and that no final 
dei ision has as yet been given. It is a contempt 
of < out t (qv) to uitnise in any way matteis so 
long as they aie sub judite, on the giound that 
such (iituism might tend to a mme .image of 
j list it e 

SUB-LEASE. A lease made by a lessee to another 
pel si m 

SUB-LET. A 'letting by a tenant to anothei 
pel son 

SUBMISSION TO AUHITH VTION. — (See \khi- 

1 HA I ION ) 

SUBOKNATION OF PEIUDBY. I he oiieme* 

of piisuading a peison to give false* e\ ulc n< e m a 
juduial oi othci pioe exiling (Sec 1’ek ) rn v ) 

subimena. I his 1 1 l ill is ( omjiouudc dnl t wo 

Latin wools, sub and pond, which sigml\ “ imdc'i 
a penaltv ” it lias now come to be ajijdud to a 
wnt (so called fi mu its In st two wi )i ds), w lie h < oin- 
m.uuL a pel son to a 1 1 c*nd to gi\e t < stiinc >n\ in a 
c om t ot justu e, end mime s a pt nalt\ to whu h the 
jiiisoii summoned n liable in case of disobedience 
A * u bp’ i mi is i 1 1 lie l t<u t lie- si m | 'le put pose ol i oni- 
m. Hiding a witness to att 1 ad to gi\< evidence (ad 
/is// uinduni), oi to |>iodiue <<il«un doc unu nts 
(c/mcs lu inn) \o penalty can be imposed unless 
the w 1 1 1 less at tile* time* o! being seivexl with tile* 
stibpen.i icienes a *aim ol money to deli.n his 
nee i ssai y » \pe*nses ol .ittc udiug e om 1 

L\ei\- subpo n;i other than a subjxi na duces 
tt'ium nia\ eontam anv nimibei ol name s, where 
neeessai\ oi iee[iui<d, but a subpi i lia dut i s hcum 
cannot < on lain nun e than tluee* name's, and the; 
pai ty suing out the same is at libeity to issue* a 
subpiena foi c iii h prison it it is deetne d nee emsary 
or ele si! able to do so 

d lie subp i na must be se i ved wathui twe lve* wcc'ks 
of the date* ol the wnt, and it k mains in toire, 
c'xe e*jit when lssmd tiom the Ciowu ollu e oi m an 
action to be tiled at Assi/es, fiom the date ol its 
issue until ihe tual ot the* .u turn oi mattei m whie h 
it is issiu'd II a lind lakes place and tin* jui> 
chsagiee, it seems that lush siibpirnas must be 
issued lot t lie s(*e ond 1 1 lal 

SI BH0UAT10N. — 1 Ins is a doctnne uiulei winch 
a prison who is insuied against fue and manne 
losses IS e e u n j )c* 1 1 e'el to give up *e> the msme t any 
lights whieji anse upon the oce in i enui ot the* iisk, 
and eii e* independent ot tin- liisiu am e* It thus 
prevents the insute*d ft om* obtaining a spex t<*s of 
double e oinpe'Usation, or tiom being plae eel in a 
more* advantageous position than lie ought to be 
thiough the loss which has an sen, when lie is 
si iTi] >1 \ entitled, by the teims ot lus confine t oi 
indemnity, to icetivt i just as much as lu* lues .utu- 
all v lost A good example ol the* doe tune is siip- 
plird 1 1 \ the* c ase* of C ast( lldlll v 1'uston, 1883, II 
(J H 1) 380 In that case a vendot had conti acted 
with a juii i base i tor the sale* ol a house tit a spec lfied 
sum 1 he house had been insuied by the vendoi 
against tin*, but the conh.nt of sale contained no 
reference* to the insuianee Altei the date ot the 


contract, but before the date fixed for the comple- 
tion of the sale, the house was damaged by fire, and 
the insurance company jiaid the amount of the 
damage to the vendor file purchase was after- 
wards completed and the puichasu paid the agreed 
purchase money without any deduction on account 
of the damage* caused by the fire* It was held that 
the vendor, having suftered no loss on the sftdc of 
the house, was bound to return the insurance money 
to the comjiany 

i lie* woici is also met with in the banking world. 
Thus, if a banker lends money to a company, which 
lias no power to borrow, lie cannot lecovei fiom the 
company, since the bon owing is an ait ultra vires 
(q v ) , ip, he is entitled to occupy the position of 
such eieditois ot the company as weie )>aid out ol 
the money he advanced to tile < oinjiany and to 
rr< ov ei 1 1 om the* comjian v the debts ejf the e i editot s 
so paid. 

Again, where a guaiantoi lepays tin* lull de*bt 
due* to a banker oil tlie ae count loi which he is 
sui ety, lie is subi ogated to the lights ot the banker, 
i c., he is entitled to the banker’s right to sue the 
debtoi , oi to ( laim against the debtoi’s estate*, 
and to the benefit ol anv se*e in it u s whn h tlu* bankei 
held (See tin \kan ill) 

SUBSCRIBED FA IMTAL. -The amount of e apital 

sub«ii n bed oi guai.iuteed l>_\ sluu e liolde i s in a 
juibln joint stock company ,N (ieunallv the sub- 
se iibeel e apital is not jxinl at one e, Imt only am tain 
pen turn m jMid on allotment and the balance by 
“calls,” eitlui .it ^tate'd mteivals, oi tis may be 
H I line ( 1 (See M ]• M UK \ m j i w < • I Assoc I \ l Io\ ) 

SUBSIDY. \n aid m mom \ give n b\ one pci son 
totinother, oi a ,-eeimiaiv giant oi assistam e giv e n 
by a Stale* 

SUBSTITUTED SERVICE. -Ilu* imams bv winch 
an .u (mn may be e mnme m e d and < ai i u d on when 
the d< I end ant i v tld( ser\ le e ol the wilt (Sec \\ Kl 1 ) 

SI K-TFNANT. A tenant who Inns or bases 
houses oi laird lioin a ] km son who is hiinsell .i 
temint 

SI (CESSION Ol’TA . — Sim ession dutv is, speak- 
ing bi le 11 v, the dutv pa\ abb* oil the* mb l e st w lm h a 
pi i son take’s as sm e e ssoi to a dee eased peison on 
lead oi leasehold piojteity in tile* l nited Kingdom 
Ol on li’gae le’s eh.ilged ll|>oil the pioeeeds ol sale ol 
ieal estate ot ti peison who died domimle'd in this 
eountrv, li i (’sju-e tive ot the situation ot the pto- 
pe'itv, am 1 alse) on peisonal j » i pp< 1 1 v me Imled in 
a s» ttlemeiit, whetlui the projxxty is oi is not 
situated in the Lulled Kingdom the dut*/ is a 
tax impeised on the giatuiteius acquisition ol pio- 
peitv whu h passes on the death ol anv jxm sou bv 
means ot a translei (e ailed eitlui a (Imposition oi 
a eb’volution) tiom one pu son to another jx'ison 
l’i ojiei tv ehaigeablc with this t ix is called a 
sue e esslof.* 

Srn e ession duty w as 111 st lev le el by tile Sm I ession 
I >ut v Ae t, 1853 A sm i e ssion ex < ui s vv he i e one { >e*i - 
son lx*i mill s benefit nillv entitled tool mteiesteel in 
propel ty upon the* death ot another 1 lie peison 
bee onmg entitled is < alb d “ tlu sm ccssoi ,” and the 
pi i son horn whom the title oi inti*iest is detivid is 
known as the “ jnedee e*ssoi ” dims if X by dt*ed 
se*t tb*s jnopcitv <>n V foi 5 ’s life, and altei VS 
death on Z , then when \ dim a sm cession o< e urs, 
ami Z succeeds to the projx'itv ot lus jmxleccssoi Y , 
and ee|ii.dl\ it X dies without leaving a will, X’s 
hem -at-law sue e ei'ds to X’s real piopeity Belore 
1853 no tax was levied on teal pioperty upon a 
succession alter a death lhc property chargeable 
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3n tbetoiob Court of Justice. 

KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


g. 1 Between 

Subpern a ad lost t 

(General Form). 

Joseph liroK'U 


AND 


1*1 \ 1 N I 1 M* 


Alfred Smif'SuH, 

I homos S mith and 


& 

i fi 

o 

<u 


John Thompson 


Dl I hNDAMS 


Gcoi’ac tbc jfiftb, by thr (ii a< e ni (md, ol the United Kingdom of Cheat 
Britain .md In Kind, and of tin* Butidi Dominions lx \ oral tin* Seas King, 
Deiendt r of the loath, To Jonh s Douijas Robinson, of 397 floyhmd Road, 
Snnthtomi , in the County of ldeniishite (heeling. \\ h COMMAND A’e Hi 
to attend befoi e our J ushets asw://< d to take the A ssi:es in and for tlu ( aunty of 
Itlankshire to be hidden at \Yintersto,on on /onlay, the eighth 
day of Novenibir , 19 . at the lioiu ot 10 30 in the fore- 

noon , and so lioin day to day dining the said Assize’ until the above 
Cause is tiled, to give evidence on behalf ol the* above-named Dejudants 


Witness, Dad High 

Chaneelloi of Great Britain, the fifth day of Roviwb>r, in the 
year of Our Loid One thousand nine bundled and 


N.tt . — Notice will be given to you ol the day on which ) uiu attendance will be 
requited. 


(OVER 
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Gbl6 1C! lit was issued by Steele & Swift , 
of 39 and 40 While Street , SmUhlown , 
in the County ol Blankshire 

■A g e nt lor 

-* h tho G o unty o l 


Solicitors lor the Defendants. 
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with the duty is (to put it into more technical 
language than is used above) — 

(a) All icalty and chattel.'* ieal m the United 
Kingdom 

(b) All personalty which is not subjee t to legacy 
duty {qv), whnh the Innelniniy claims under 
English, Scotch, or lush law (the result of this is 
to lender liable to. succession duty a settlement, 
whether by will or deed, of piopeitv which is vested 
m tiiistces who aie icsident in the United King- 
dom, made bv any peison, whether the settloi is 
dome lied in the United Kingdom 01 aluoad ) 

(c) Money arising undci a tuist loi sale of realty 
under a will, ot under a trust for sale, with a due<- 
tiou to le-mvest in (Je>v eminent or ieal sc c unties 
ot land 

A sin cession is liable to the duty even if an 
mtcMval elapses between the death and the suocs- 
sion, oi if the intei est taken is only leveision.uy oi 
c outing* ill In the lattei case*, howevei, the* date* of 
payment ot Ihe duty is put oil until the' successor 
gets possession o! the 1 piopeitv 

file i, tie's of succession duty aie now as billows, 
\ 1 / , w lice e I he sii< c c ssol Is tin IiiumI issue oi lineal 
amt stoi ol t lie pi t d< ' t ssoi , oi tin husband oi wile 
ol the pi cd< c c ssoi , tin* duty is 1 pel cent on the 
value nl tin' suites -.ion , i! a biotin 1 oi sistci, oi 
tin issiu of a biothei oi smtci, oi tlic> husbands or 
w l \ es ol such pc - 1 soils, a | k r e < 11 1 , ot hei pei soils of 
moie distant i elat Kinship, or sttangeis in blood, 
10 pc l Ci lit 

1 Ills | II esc! it late of duty is list'd by the I* mam e 
{1000 1010) V t, 1010, wlm h pi ov ides, by as turn 58 

as lollovvs - 

“cl) \nv b gat v oi smicsac.i duty wlm h, 
mnb i tin fst.imp A't, 1815, oi the Sm < i ssion 
1 )u I v \< t, 1858, oi any otliei V t, is pa\able at 
tin late ol 8 pci c< nt , shall be pav able at the 
l.itc ol 5 pei cent , iii i d any leg.n \ oi sm i c ssion 
duty wlm h umlu the said V ts is pav able at the 
iatc ol 5 pei < cut oi 0 pci cult , shall be pa\ - 
abb’ at the late of 10 pei cent on (lie amount or 
value ol tin It g.n v oi sin cessua 

“ (2) Ihe legacy and succession duty payable 
at the i ate of 1 pei cent on the amount or value 
>1 any b ga< y oi succession uinlei tin Stamp Ac t, 
15, ami the Sm cession Duty A't, 1858, oi any 
oil \ < t. , shall be levied and paid, notwith- 
standing am i c pc al cites ted by oi anything urn- 
taun d m the pi i in ipal A« t ( l c , the hi am e A< t, 
180 1) (except stlb-scc t . (81 ol Section lOthclcof), 
oi anV otliei Act, ami the duty shall also be 
lcvud and paid m iascs wheie the peison taking 
tlie legac y or sm < essum is the hnsbancl or wile* of 
the testator, intestate, ot piedecessoi, as in cases 
when the pc i son taking the legacy <a succession 
is a lineal am extol oi descendant ol the testator, 
intestate, ot piedecessoi : • 

Uiovuled that the duty shall not he levied — 
“ | a) Win re the pumipal value* of the pio- 
perty passing on the death of the dec eased in 
respei t ot wlm li estate duty is payable (other 
than property in wlm h the deceased nevei had 
an mtuc'st, and ptopei ty of wlm h the dec eased 
neve i was competent to dispose and winch on 
his death parses to pei soils othei than the 
husband or wile oi a lineal am estoi ot descen- 
dant of the deceased), does not exceed 
>15,000, whafevet may be the value ot the 
lega< v or sue e emion , or 

{b) Where the amount or value ol the 
legacy or succession, togethei with any other 


legacies or successions domed by the same 
peison horn the testatoi, intestate, or pic- 
decessot, does not exceed / 1,000, wha level 
nuv be the pi im ipal value ol sm h piopeity ; oi 
“ (c) Wheie the j>eison taking the legac y ot 
succession is 1 lie widow or a child nuclei the 
age ol twentv-one teais of the testator, 
intestate, or piedec cssor, and the amount oi 
value ol the legac v ot sm cession, togethei with 
any othei legai ies or sm i essions clc i iv eel b\ the 
same pc*rson hom the testatoi, intestate, ot 
pi edet c ssoi , does not exceed >2,000, whatever 
may be tin pi im ipal value of sm h piopeitv 
“ (8) In this section, the expt esmm ‘ deceased 
means, m the case of a leg.n v, the testator 
(unhiding a peison making a donation uiottu 
cauiti), oi intestate, and, in the case ol a sm c es- 
sum ausmg thiough devolution bv law, the per- 
son on whose death the succession .nises, and, 
in the i asc ot .t succession aiising uncle i a dis- 
position, the peison on whose death the lust 
sm C essum the 'I c nuclei ill lses , and t he e\ pi essidil 
‘ legac y ' i in link s l esulue and sh.u c ol l e si due 
“ (4) 1 his sc i lion shall take e lie t in tin c asc 
of leg.n \ dul\ only wheie the testatoi bv who.e 
will the legac \ is given, <»i tin intestate on whose 
death the leg.n V dill \ is pav abb , die , cm oi .kite l 
the 80th day ol \pnl, 1000, and, m the c ,h ol 
a sm c c ssion aiising thiough devolution by law, 
only wheie the since -.sioti .u isc s on oi altei tli.it 
date , and in the e asc ol a sm < es mm <n ismg mnb i 
a disposition, onb il the Inst succession uinlei 
tin* disposition aiiv s on oi altei that date ” 

J he method ol valuation ol leal piopeitv <b pc nds 
on vvhet In i the succession anscs on a death beloie 
oi sun «_■ August 2nd, 1804 \s to dc at hs suu e I hat 
date, an intrust ol vvlmh the sum ^soi u < om- 
petrnt to lispo,e is vnlmd m tin s.inu* wa\ as Im 
estate duty, ic , on the pi im ipal value oi uui kc t 
] iin e at the death lint a limited intei est is v aim d 
unde i t lie Sue < < ssion 1 )ut y \c t , 1 858, c g , il a j iei - 
son aged sixty succeed to piopeitv vvoilh y 100 a 
ye.u, he pays succession dut\ on /072 Is Deduc- 
tions toi agi u ultui al land ai e allovvc d as m the < a so 
ol i state dutv r As ugaids jieisonal piopeity sue - 
ccssois who .iic alisolutely entitl'd pa\ .uioiding 
to tin* pi in c ipal \ a I ue , sm c i ssoi s to limited intei c stx 
pay on the piimip.il value of an annuitv oi viaily 
n n nine, a< < or ding to fixe <1 tables 1 lie i e ai e t c i lain 
de< lip tn ms and allow.un es - 

(1) Land wlmli \ icbls no income win n the suc- 
c essoi bee nines entit Ic d to posse ssion has no annual 
v aim- 

(2) \ ec ess, ii \ outgoings aie allowed foi in esti- 
mating the annual value ot lands \n bling an income 
not ol a llm t ualing i lini ,n lei 

(8) Manors, mines, and othei land guiding a 
llm tuating income aie valued altei cb dinting 
net < ss.li \ outgoings on .lie avuage lmoine loi a 
peuod c)| years 

(1) lilies, 1 el ids, and ini idrnts of triuir which 
the sm ( (ssoi has to pay (eg, on copv hold sm ces- 
sion) .11 e deduc t cm 1 

(5j Allovvam e is made foi e in umbi .lines or pei - 
in. incut nnpi ove m< ills c tin led by tin. sue i e ssoi 
beloie going into posse ssion 

((■>) Allovvam e is made loi c ontingem ies vvlmh 
may altei oi determine the suecessoi’x lnteiext, 
but not till they oi c m 

(7) When a dome of a genet. il povvei exeuises it 
so as to acepme a sued ssion in his own lavoui , duly 
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already paid by the donee in respect of a limited 
interest is allowed for 

(8) In the tase of successions to realty since 1894, 
in favour of a person < ompetent to dispose of the 
property, allowance is made (a) for estate duty pay- 
able thcieon and the expense of raising and paying 
it , (h) for the principal value of encumbrances not 
made bv tin* sue cessor 

I he duty is payable on the capital value of the 
succession It is a personal debt clue to the Crown, 
and is a first charge on the succession, or if the 
property has been sold, on any propel ty purchased 
with the money re< eivecl from the sale If property 
has been given for public or charitable purposes, 
the full duty of 10 per cent on the pimcipal value 
is payable as soon as the propeity falls into posses- 
sion In other cases as regards lealty, payment 
may be made* at once or by eight equal yeaily pay- 
ments, or sixteen equal half-yearly payments, at 
the option of the successor, interest being charged 
upon the succession duty left unpaid at the rate of 
3 per cent Where a sure essor who has an interest, 
of which he is not competent to dispose, dies before 
he has paid all his instalments, lus executors are 
relieved from fuithei payment As regaids per- 
sonalty, if the successor is absolutely entitled, the 
whole duty is payable immediately on the succes- 
sion , but if file successor’s interest is dining his 
life or for a teim of \eais, the duty is payable by 
four yeatly instalments, which commence after the 
teirmnation of the first year alter he has taken 
possession , but if the successes dies before .ill the 
instalments became <le*\ a ie-e nlc illation is made 
in accordance with the a ( tual duration of the 
sue c ession 

Hxcinpf ions. The following is a brief summary 
of the eases in which there is exemption from 
succession duty — 

Adnowson A successor is not chargeable re- 
specting an advowson compuscd m his succession 
unless a sale is effected thereo , by or in concert 
with him for money or its equivalent 

Art Any works of art (including chattels, etc , 
recognised by the Treasury as works of art) until 
sold or disposed ot 

Hand, etc Respecting payment of any con- 
sideration after demise, if absolute is exempt, but 
not otherwise 

Chanty Requests to lush chanties are 
exempted 

Chattels It settled m such manner that they 
cannot be disposed of Rut, if eventually sold, 
duty is payable 

Child (S Succession to) If under 21, and the 
succession does not exceed £2,000 

Legal v Duty. Where legacy duty has been paid, 
succession duty is not payable 

L ife Insurance Sums assuied are exempt where 
they tall to a person (other than the assured) who 
paid the premiums 

Lineal Issue Sucressois such as husband, wife, 
children, c^c , are not liable if the (‘state value (for 
estate duty purposes) does not exceed £15,000 

Money Left If the deceased leaves money for 
the payment of the dut\, such money is not 
chargeable 

Net \’alue A successor is not liable if the net 
estate value does not exceed £1,000 , that is where 
the property, etc , under the will or other such 
document does not exceed such sum 

Personal Estate. Where the deceased’s personal 
estate does not exceed £100 gross value 


Royal Family. Matters bequeathed to the Royal 
Family 

Timber. Any wood, etc , is exempt from duty 
unless sold. 

Total Succession. Anv succession including 
everything, and obtained from the same deceased 
person less than £100 

Transactions. Any transaction for money 
consideration 

Treasury. Where the Treasury considers any 
article, work, etc , of sufficient artistic or scientific 
interest, etc , such matters are exempt until sold. 

Widow. If the succession does not exceed £2,000. 

Persons who fail to give notice when there is a 
succession, and succession duty is payable, render 
themselves liable to heavy penalties ; and if any 
pei son for the purpose of obtaining any allowance, 
reduction, rebate, or repayment in respect ol any 
duty under the Finance Act, 1910, either for him- 
self or any other person, or in any return made with 
reference to any duty under that Act, knowingly 
makes any false statement or false representation, 
he is liable, on summary convu tion, to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six months with hard 
labour (See Estate Duty, Legacy Duty ) 

SUCRE. — (See Forfign Moneys — Ecuador.) 
SUDAN (ANGLO-EGYPTI AN).— Position, Area, 
and Population. In 1882 the lule of Egypt in the 
Sudan was interrupted by the revolt of the Mahdi, 
a fanatical Moslem prophet The Mahdi and his 
successor the Khalifa ruled tyrannously for about 
sixteen years, and the population of the country 
was rapidly reduced When Rritain had ic-oigamsed 
Egypt and -pven it railways, organised irrigation, 
agriculture, oruer, and sound finances, attention 
was conccntiatcd on the Sudan. The Anglo- 
Egyptian army commenced operations in 1896 tor 
the recovery of the lost provinces, and at Omdur- 
man, in 1898, the overthrow of the Khalifa was 
completed. A joint Anglo-Egyptian Government 
was established at Khartoum in January, 1899. 
The country is divided into liftcen provinces, each 
under a governor The Sudan extends southwards 
from the Egyptian boundary to Uganda and the 
Relgian Congo, a distance of about 1,200 miles 
Eastwards it is bounded by the lofty tableland of 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea, and westwards it 
stretches to the Wadai fiontier, but the western 
limit is ill-defined Its area is about 1,014,400 
square miles, and its population is roughly estimated 
at three and a-half millions The Sudanese natives 
have darker skins, and less fine features inan the 
Egyptians, and mingled with them arc many 
negroes 

Const-Line. The Sudan has a short coast line on 
the Red Sea, and two small poits, Suakin and Port 
Sudan 

Build. Four regions may be distinguished : (1) 
The swampy, low regions round the White Nile, 
Rahr-el-Ghazal and Sobat in the south , (2) the 

slopes chained by these rivers, comprising rich 
savannah land ; (3) the bordering deserts ; and (4) 
the flood valley of the Nile in the noith 

Climate. The whole region lies in the tropics, 
and the average mean annual temperature 
approaches 80° F. South of 10° north latitude, 
copious summer rains fall ; northwards the rain- 
fall decreases, and agriculture becomes dependent 
on irrigation. Vast tracts in the north receive 
no ram. 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
principal occupation, but the methods are primitive. 
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The effects of the Dervish oppression are still seen 
in the lack of labour, and the wide tracts which 
have gone out of cultivation Irrigation is chiefly 
by hand and animal power. The northern pro- 
vinces show signs of returning prosperity, but the 
vast natural resources of the south need develop- 
ment. Among the agru ultural productions are 
dhurra millet, sesame, pulse, and cereals In the 
south, where ivory and rubber ate now the chief 
products, cotton, oil seeds, indigo, maize, rue, and 
wheat might be laised in impoitant quantities 
Cotton of high quality has been giown in this 
region, and the province of Dongola will probably 
become an important cotton-producing area in the 
future. 

Forestry Along the White Nile the forests con- 
tain ebony trees, gum-yiclding acacias, bamboos, 
and rubber creepers The finest gum comes from 
Kordofan, and excellent rubber from the IUhr-el- 
Ghazal region Vast forests lining the banks of 
the Blue Nile and its affluents aie nch in fibres 
and tanning material 

Mining may develop in the future ; lion is known 
to be plentiful 

The Pastoral Industry of the savannah lands and 
the margins of the desert supplies an important 
export of hides and skins 

Cnmiminif aliens. The navigation of the Nile is 
impeded by the cataracts, but from the falls at 
Lado to Khartoum the liver is navigable, though 
sometimes obstructed by the sudd A railway runs 
from the second cataract at Wadi Haifa across the 
desert to Abu i Limed, and thence* to Berber and 
Khaitoum Another railway proceed^roin Berber 
to Port Sudan and Suakin The vain Sudan line 
forms part of the ('ape to Cairo route 

Commerce. Trade is conduc ted by < aravan, rail, 
and river with Egypt, The chief expoits aie gums, 
hides, skins, lvoiy, and ostneh feathers; and the 
chief nnpoits are cotton textiles, water-raising 
appliances, and simple ague ultural implements 
and mac hincry 

Trade Centres. The chief trade centres are 
Khartoum (16,000) and Omdurmin (S4.000) 

Khartoum, the capital, stands at the junction of 
the While and Blue Niles It is a route and railway 
ctidre, and the key of the Eastern Sudan. 

1 ndurman, near Khaitoum, was the old Dervish 
capital. 

Other centres are Berber and Wadi IJalfa (rail- 
way towns), and Suakin and l ’art Sudan (small 
ports) . 

Mails are despatched weekly to Khaitoum, the 
tunc of transit being from to 11 J days 

Eor map. see Egyri 

SUE. — To prosecute a suit at law for <he payment 
of a debt, or for the recovery of damages or other 
relief for a loss suffered. • 

SUET.— T lie solid, fatty matter found in masses 
about the intestines of sheep and cattle Both beef 
and mutton suet are used in cooking, and the latter 
is also employed instead of lard for pieserving 
potted meats from the action of the air In addi- 
tion, ii has medicinal value, being used in the pre- 
paration of ointments and plasteis The large 
quantities of suet produced in Great Britain are 
insufficient to meet the demand, and are supple- 
mented by extensive imports from South America. 
From suet, tallow and margarine are prepared. 

SUFFERANCE WHARF. — This is a wharf 
licensed by the Custom House, and at which an 
officer attends, where goods which arc liable to 


duty may be landed or stored until the duty 
chargeable upon them has been paid. 

SUGAR. — A generic name for a class of carWv 
hyd rates occuning in the juices of many plants. 
The domestic artic le is picparcd almost exclusively 
from the sugar cane and the beetroot, lhe foimer 
is a tall tropical grass, the Saccharum officinarum, 
of which the stem contains 15 j>er cent, of sugar. 
The juice is extiacted by crushing the stems 
between heavy rollers It is then heated with lime, 
heated, and skimmed, the last two processes being 
repeated until the mixtuie is free from scum. The 
thick svrup which lemains is passed into shallow 
pans The ci vstallme mass which for ms as the syi up 
cools is the* i aw sugar, and the dark substanc e which 
drains oil is the molasses I he mechanical con- 
tnvances vai y in dillcient countries, and the nature 
of the product vanes with them In the case of 
beet sugar, the loot is crushed or >hced in waim 
water, and the solution is then c Untied, filtered, and 
boiled down, the i el use forming a useful cattle food 
The relmiug proc css is pi a* tn ally the same for both 
cane and beet sugni 1 he law sugar is dissolved am! 
filtered to remove unpunties It is then decolonized 
by means of animal c haic oal, and the pun tied syi up 
is lun into vacuum pans, whetc it is evapoiated 
until civstals ,u e formed 1 he >.0 crystals aie the 
sugar of commene, though fm then tie.itment is 
necessaiy to produce the* \ anous giades lhe 
unci > stallisable sviup left in letmmg c ane sugar is 
conveited inter the well known “golden s\ r n p, " 
while* that which tonus the ic*siclu(* of the beet 
pioduet is woiked up foi the salts it contains, or 
used as a sonic e of alcohol 1 lie; manufacture of 
beet sugar has long been an important industry of 
France, Gnmany, Austria, and Russia Cam- 
sugar, howcvei, remains the* supenor at tide It 
is a valuable food st u If, and is gcneially absolutely 
fice* horn iclulter ation 

SUI JURIS. -This is a Latin expression which 
although not capable of exact tianslation, signifies 
that a person has full legal capacity to act in his 
own behalf without the intervention ot any other 
party This is prnna facie the case with all poisons 
who arc* not iniants or lunatic s T he term conies 
from Roman law as showing the legal status of a 
person. Eveiy petson is either aliem juris or sui 
juris, t c , subject to the control of an ancestor or 
treed from his control The latter status could 
only be brought about upon the death ot the ancestor 
or upon emancipation. 

SUINT. — Also known as wool fat, being the 
natuial gi ease obtained from sheep’s wool du.ing 
tile process of washing The home supplies aie 
supplemented by lmpotls fioni Australia. It is 
used in the manufac ture of the cheaper kinds of 
soap, and, when purified, is known as lanohne 
('/*>) 

SU LPHONAL. — A compound occmiiYig in the 
form of colouiless, odcuitless crystal" It is of 
complex composition Its use in medicine as an 
opiate is of comparatively icrent date*. 

SULPHUR.— A noil-metallic element found in a 
native state in regions of volcanic activity or 
derived from iron pyrites (sulphide)* It is used in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, sulphuiic acid and 
vulcanite Native sulphur is mined pnncipally in 
the Tinted State's (Texas, Louisiana), Sicily, Japan 
and Spain The sulphur deposits of I< (‘land, at one 
time of much importance, are now neglected. 
Transport difficulties have had much to do wuth the 
abandonment P\ rites has a wide distnbution. 
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l urge quantities arc mined in Spain, the United 
St, des, Italy, Norway, Canada, Frame, Portugal, 
|apan, and ilunguty Copper oies are frequently 
asso< la t« d with the pyrites and < upper is ptoduced 
a ^ a by pi oil ih t With mam nutaU, it forms 
-uilphnh s, wliuh are used a^ nus fur the txtiac- 
t ion ot tlie lmt.ils, and not as sounes ol -tul j >hi i r 
1 he |>r nu 1 pal su 1 1 >h u It s art' tho-w* ol l< id, /me, 
,uid nieicurv, known as gah na tq v ). blende 
and (innaliar (</ v ) ltsptt ti\i I\ I In usual 
method adopted in rxtiuc tins' suipliiu is to pile 
the nati\e subslam c m .i lieaj) oil sloping giuund 
Sulplnii xfuse is pl.u < d on top ol the leap and is 
then ignited 1 lie reniaindei, being imlt«d by the 
heat, tru Ides down to the moulds wlm li have* been 
plat ( d at the bot torn of < he slopi tor 1 1 s let < pt ion 
J lie timle sul pi i u i is < \p< n tod, and on aiming in 
tins < on ti 1 1 \ it is subjected to distillation, the 
vapoui lx in;; eoudensid m bin kw oik chambers, 
foimnig a tine 1 1 \ stalhm'* jiowclei, c.dhcl Jlowtis of 
sulphm Win n the j>ow<h i is heated it m< Its, ami 
is cast into thick sticks Known e onumre iall\ as 
bi mistone {(jv), and as roll sulphm Sulphm is a 
buttle solid, \ellow in coloiu, and piactn<dly 
dev oui of taste ot smell It is soluble in bisuljdmle 
of caibon, oil of luipcnlme, heated alcohol, and 
ben/ol, bill is insoluble in wale r It melts .it 1 15° C 
and forms an ambei -c olom ed thud, which daikcn.s 
and thickens as the tempuatme is uustd When 
heated to 2()0° C , it bin ns wit h a light put |>Ie llnme, 
foi ming si i Hoc aling fumes It boils at I Ib° C , and 
gn es oil a i eddish gas Sulphm is used in a \aiuty 
of \\<us, r '' , foi the u'anuf.ic line ot sulphm n at id, 
guupowdci, Imifii man lies, vulcanite, etc It is 
also t m ] >lc >\ e< 1 m medicine as an .ipenent, and lor 
pm poses of fumigation Among its c ompountls, one 
of flic; most ini])oitant is hydrogen su 1 j ihid<‘, also 
knowm as sulphm etted hydtogen d ins is a tolour- 
less, ])oisonous gas, with a most objee tionable odour. 
It on ms nat in ally, in minute quantities, in teitain 
tmnei a l watei s, wlm h ai e j n us< u bed on that au omit 
in cases of skm disease, i heuinalism, etc dins 
compound is also much employed m ihemisliy 
SULPHURIC ACID. — A biowmsh, heavy, oily 
liquid, known also as oil of vitnol, and as h\diogen 
suljjhate It is manufactured c hielly fi< m sulphm 
dioxide* Its piodiution is an important thetmcal 
intiusfiy m (beat Ihitain, thousands of tons being 
inanufac tm I'd weekly m the south ot Lamashne 
alone Geimany, the* ( mtrd States, and Fiance ate 
also lai go pi exlm et s, ami after those come Austria, 
Italy, lU'h’ium, Russia, and Japan d he demand is 
eiiot moiis, the a» id being rc<]iin oil in large ijuantities 
lot t he maim f.u tm e of soda ash (q v ) bv the Leblanc 
|>rocess, and for nmneious othei uulusti ies, c g , 
caluo pi mtmg, dyeing, bleaching, galvanising, 
camlle-makmg, etc Fmall\, t)us a< id foi ms <i most 
impoitant senes of salts, known as sulpliates Its 
chemual s\ mbol is ILSOi 

SULTANAS . — Small st. nu less laisins impoitcd 
from Tuikey (See Raisins) 

SUMACH d lie: name given to a tree of South 
Europe belonging to the genus JY/ms dhe bark is 
very in h in tannin, and is employed m the pre- 
paration of the hglitei kinds of leather It is also 
used as a mordant in eotton-pi luting. Italy is the 
chief exporting country 

SUMMARY ADMINISTRATION.— (See Small 
Bankruptcies ) 

SUMMARY, ANNUAL.— (See Annual Summary.) 
SUMMARY JUDGMENT. — When an action at 
law runs its ordinal y course, considerable delay 


may be occasioned if the defendant enters an 
appearance to the writ. It is to avoid this delay 
that the procedure known as Order XIV (q v ) was 
introduced, by means of which a plaintiff can, 
under certain cn c umstanees, obtain speedy, or, 
as it is niton called, smnmai y judgment Of course, 
it the* deft nilant fails to appeal to the writ, judgment 
mat , in most cases, be signed at the end uf eight 
days aftei soivne upon him. 

SUMMARY JURISDICTION. A comt of sum 
mai y jiu lsdic turn is that wlmh is most populaily 
known as a jujIk e comt or a jiettv sessional comt 
In it c ast's oi a simple t bar ac tei aiedispostd of at 
once*, without the intei v out ion ot a jmy 1 he 
jiiescnt com Is of smnmai \ jurisdiction were estab- 
h'hccl m D’4f) bv the Summaiy Jurisdiction Vet, 
ISIS Mine have* been seveial amending Vets 
passed since that elate, but it is uu new c ^s,u\ (o icier 
to tin* same m detail Fv «*i v t oui t is pi i sided owr 
bv t wo oi more jtislu es of the peat e, or, m the case 
ol boioughs, by two oi moic justic c*s ol the* j)c*ac c* or 
bv a st i j x *n dial y magist i ate, if the* borough lias such 
an ollic lal In some few matteis one* justice alone 
is c nqxnvei c*d to act dhe work of com ts of sum- 
maiy junsclit tion has become extiemely hc*avy in 
i t'ceut yeais Not only do they deal with criminal 
and quasi -e 1 1 nunal olfeiucs ol a niuie or less tnvial 
thaiaitn, but they hold all prehnunaiy lnqimies 
in the case* ot gi.ivei ofleiicio, and acting upon this 
l>u linunai y inquiry they commit a piisoniT lor 
tu.il oi a<qmt him, .is tlu* case* may lie* l he com- 
mittal is to the ussi/is oi quai 1 1 1 sessions 

Many matte is tonne etc cl with local government 
aie now de.irU with bv coiiits of summary piiisdii- 
tion, and it W' ulei a j w*<i i that the ana ot their 
duties will expand m the* in tine In most boroughs, 
as well as m Loudon, t oui ts ot Minimal \ r jiu isclit turn 
sit ev c i y day in the ) eat , c xcept Suinlav s, Chi ist mas 
Day, Good Frida) , and an\ day ajcpomted as a 
public last or clay of thanksgiving In count iy 
chsti ids tlu* mints sit at ceitain stated jutnxls 
There* have been established, quite t c c c 1 1 tl\ , chil- 
dren’s t ourts, so that juvenile oiit'iideis may not be 
bi ought into contact with adult ciimmals A 
comt of summaiy jm ische tion is not a com I ol 
record (q v ) A stq>endiai\ oi the justices, as tin* 
case ma\ be, has or have no powei to commit a 
pc. i son lot contempt ot comt In cases ot mis 
behaviour the onlv ionise* possible is to e xjuT the 
otfe nder bom the i oui t 

SI MM1*R TIME.- -(See D \\ i Tc -u i Saving ) 
SUMMONS. - 1 Ins is an ot del of a t oui t f ] list k c* 
tailing upon tlu* person iq>on whom it is served to 
attend lor the jmrposo ot imputing into matteis 
eonce'imng vvhuh tomplaint has ln*en made In 
uiminal matters oi in those* matttis wliuh ai e 
dealt with by a c oui t of Minimal y jiu lselu tion (q v ), 
a sunn. ions is alwavs issued unless tlu* alleged 
oifenclet has been air cad) ancsted, or unless tins 
chaigc is of so seiious a chaiac tc*i that a wan ant is 
issued at once, instead of a summons I lie sum- 
mons states in brief the natme of the* complaint, 
and names tin* date* and the hour at which attend- 
ance at the court is tequired Disobedience to a 
summons may lead, in criminal cases, to the issue 
ol a warrant. In others, the case will be tiled and 
judgment given in the defendant's absene e. In 
civil matters all proceedings are commenced by a 
wilt of summons (sec Wrii) in the High Court, 
and by a plaint note or a default summons in the 
county court (See County Court ) For the 
speedy and inexpensive settlement of certain 
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Chancery proceedings there is the special machinery 
of an onginating summons (c/e). 

SIM) U.-~ln tile t inted Kingdom, Sunday has 
horn i cognised as a du s non lor many pm poses 
fiom rally tunes, and time aie vanmis statutes 
dialing with tin day 1 lie 1>, -t known of these is 

an \, t p.u-a d m 1877 (2tH\u 11, < 7), o|t< n , ailed 
the S’uiday Ol >su \ am e A< t 
My Si Lion 8 - • 

No pi i on upon the 1 oi d's 1 >av , shall sei v e 
oi iv ut< am wilt, pi ot e- waiiant mdu, 
ludgineut M dll Ml (< \. ept in I ases ot tieanui, 
h It * 1 1 \ oi hie ,e ho! t lu pi at I ) " 

I’ will h 1 ' si i n, thin lli.it all uvil poKidwir and 
rn Lt t < m aihim; out nf mil jtoi « « dings ate uttiilv 
t'il lie Ideti . .u ,i Si i ild l\ I « o the sake ol pi ,i j. jul 

•go s t 1 1 1 m« 111, lie .1 iminal law must he in lull Ion 
at .ill lines, .md , miv qnc : i 1 1 \ a w.mant m i\ be 
>o'ii il and an a m a made m nil > .isi -. on a Stm- 

0 l\ just a. upon am otlui da\ of the w t < k Hut 

n 1 pi'li' nil ,c t un he pi i h >i mi d , and it appi .u \ 

'h i • loi e, I leu a sinn m u \ ' mi \ u turn mi a '-'iimla\ 
w mid hi had on the he e ot it 

I' is still ilheal, nndi i an \ < t o| 1781, to open 

a house oi | -he e lot pi i hie Mil < 1 1 am m< ut oi d< h.ite 
on i Sunday w le n mom \ i , i liai ■! loi admission 

1 >v v a i euis iu-ioii, \\ he It it is i.miei s,u\ to 
( mine late, tie \ I ha-, ho one , loi all pia< te al 
pm pi o s, ,i ih .el 1 1 lt» i 

In tie i oinputaf mu ot him, as wleie m ,e t is 

1 1 1 1 m m 1 1 to hi dine within a < i i f u n mi ml>M oi 

d • i \ -., Snndn \ is . on n t ( d us oie o; tl mi, mill it 
is I \ I o t ,d\ ( \| h ih it 

SI \l> \\ Til -IK tin Lindas Oh., mam e 

\ ' , n h i m 1 I o i ii (hi pi m < di ng e tVh , 1 1 is u >n- 
1 f ut* d an oil a , hi am toe!,' man, «u IMe < i , 
woi kin.iii, lahouiM, oi o i le i j’Msoti w hat oi \ i i , 
h (| ng ol tie age o| loin h , n \<ais oi npuaids, to 
‘ioorivnu a ip w i u Id! \ lahoin , husim .s, ot wm k 
ol Ills ■ o d 1 1 1 , 1 1 \ ( ailing upon Seiela\ (uoiks of 

lie • ssii \ and i he it \ ( v i pi, d) 1 lie pi nail \ , on 
< on\ e f ion, is 5, . lempi ihle h\ d’sii , .s, and, m 
d'l mil, i in pi is, hi 1 1 > ■ nt, without hud ubmu, loi .i 
pent d no i i v ri ding s< \ < u < la\ \m i n en mu I mu 
a. to Sunday hading mii.t h, laid within h n da\s 
ol l le i ommis-ion o| | le all, g. d oil. m < , and on, 

1 •' mu \ < mi \ a I I hi! in md, i to pp \ , ut an 

a i r o t pi o' i . ■> T'o p.'" n din|yi,ui now b, take n 
hard i\ oh m \ am , Hioa. ut e m V t, 1871) with- 
out till W I ill, 11 I oils. Ill o| t lie , lied olli, ei ( ,| pole ( 
n f t he dml i t gi\, ii hi line t le mlm mat e m is laid, 
"i o( tjU-i Piste, s, oi of a shpuidiam magistial. 
No ( oiwntiiig magi shale , an sit to lu at 1 lie , as< 

I lie law as to Sunday h a- ling is w< II sumnn ,1 up 
h\’ a 1, gal ant hoi it \ as follows ; “ ( nn |, ,ii Is whe h 
ai e not ill the m din.u y i ailing, of p,i sons ai e md 
wiilun the statuh , noi , if made on Sumla\ , ai e 
tIlr \ 'oul al common law A faiirni is tyl within 
ihe statute , nm i a sole dm , n<a tlu owm t of a 
st, ig, 1 oa> li , nm .l h in di , ssi i 1 1 is not an o II, in e 
against Ihe statute |ni a hakei to hake meat and 
pa-dry for uisfomus A pai ty , annul sue upon a 
wHihaiL wlmh lie lias made m \iolation of the 
Matutr rims, a home dialer who has bought a 
h oise with a wan ant \ on Sunday i.mnot sue fm a 
hi rn< Ii of (lie w.uranty Hut a p.utv T charged with 
a i out i a< t i annot assert his own violation of the 
statute in defence, without pi oof that the othei 
party knew him to he exu using Ins oidinaiy 
calling, oi was himself exei using Ins ordinary 
(ailing in violation of the statute The piopeitv m 
goods may pass under an executed contract within 


the statute, and a lien may be acquired for the 
plug of wm k done undei it And a paity may be 
dunged upon a contract or promise subsequently 
made in inspect of a ti ansa, tion wlu,h is avoided 
by the statute " 

Their is a widespiead belief that a legal docu- 
ment is invalid it it is dated mi a Sunday llus is 
quite wiong \u agieement, a bond, a c om e\ am e, 
a mortgage, .in atlidavit, a will, etc , may be date d 
and i viuitol mi a Sunday as well as on am otln t 
dav \nd it is t\pirss|\ piovided by the Mills oi 
h \, hauge \,i, 18.82, that a lull, a cheque, oi a 
pimnissoiv note is not invalid by leason tli.it it is 
dated mi a Su mla v 

lheie is spe. ml legislation piovided loi licensed 
lion, i s a. to Hun being kept open cm Sundaes, 
(Se ( 1 ac i \ s i n < , laws) 

SIM'LOWKIl. — A spe, us of tonise plants 
belonging to the genus Ildnint/'U s’ lis vanmis 
plod lu t s aie i hiejly expoitcd by Kussia, hut the 
plant is also e\t, nsivelv giown in Curnanv J lie 
seeds ai e used as a poult i v food, and as a suhst itut e 
for (olhe An oil lesemhl.ng olive oil is exti acted, 
from them, and a spe, ie, of ml ,ake is j>iodmed 
A hnlhaut \ellovv d\e is obtained fiom the lloweis, 
and Ih, stuns yield a stiong tihie 

Sl iW IIIAII 1 , -\n Indian plant, the i'mtoLina 
ptnifrt, e\hiisi\,l\ iiiltivahd lm the lihie ol its 
batk, wlmh is mm h used fm the manul.n t m e m 
lope, twine, and s.ukiloth It is also known a. 
Indian lump \notlui sp, , u s is gi o\\ n in tiopi, al 
A ust i aha 

Si ITK ANM' \TTO\, - \n annual pension 
gi ant i d 1 1 1 a pn .mi mi a, < omit ol long and I ait hint 
s' i\i' i old a--, , oi ph\ si< nl lnfu mils 

si n;i{ c vit<>io. - \ 1 1 olln (i ol a me i < haul ship, 

wh"s< bavin, ss it is to a< i mnpanv Ihe \,ss,l r m 
md, i thil lie ma\ .tip, imleiid tlu sah of the 
C at git ami also, if pos.ihle, piouneolhei , ai go lot 
tin 1 1 f hi n v o\ age 

S! dl.lt T\\. (See Tax Mins ) 

Si l*K \ IMtOTMST. (SielhvMi.M ioidlo,\oi k) 
SmtMMK CO l IMY— Also , ailed the High Com t 
(<7 •' ) 

SI KMTIF.S. — A Miicty is a p, i son who gives a 
guarantee (</ v ) lie is sometim, s , alkd a gua- 
lantor, and may be mote pieusely defm, d as one 
who uiul, Makes with the (icditoi of a third paity 
to be sei , ,11(1,11 il\ liable foi some debt ilclault, or 
mis, ai tinge, foi whu h siu li t hit ,1 pai t \ is, m intuids 
to h,,ohie, puinnuly liable to siu h eicditoi 1 lie 
obligations .iml imlits ol suieties have* already been 
ticatul under (.uakanii.i (See also luiAUDs, 

S r*\ i u i r or ) 

SUIt-ltKIU)TTEIt.-~ (See IT. LADINGS ) 

Si (See Mlladinos) 

Si lUH.MH K \ \ M i;. llus IS a turn used in 
( onm hmi with life insmaiue, and it sigmlu s 
gcn<‘iall\ tlu* amount of money when an msiii- 
ain e company is willmg to pay to an iiisuied 
I »« i son m c onsule i at imi of his sui i end< i mg, his 
P"h> v and giving up his claims against 1 lu < orn- 
P ,l, i\ II is out of shim inhis and lapses that 
idsuiaiue companies make a c (invaluable pmtion 
of then pi of 1 1 s I lie sunuulei va'iie is calculated 
upon the number ol pans tlu> policy lias been in 
e\ist, tu e, and, , onseqiieii 1 1 y, the old, i the policy, 
Ihe gi eater is the surrendei value Owing to tlu* 
keen competition thal now exists in the insurance 
world, insmance companies are becoming more 
geiieious in then turns, though these turns aie 
mvaiiably lovvu than the market value of the 
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jolicy. Consequently, instead of a surrender to 
: hc company, a laigc amount of business is now 
lone in the buying and selling of policies at prn es 
uglier than the suirender value, and the pui- 
; baser keeps the insurance alive, he paying the 
iremiums instead of the insured, and taking the 
benefits of the same upon the insured peison’s 
leaf h 

SURTAX. — An additional tax beyond that which 
s ordinal v Also t. ailed super tax (See Taxation ) 
SURVEYOR. A suivcyoi is a person who is 
, killed m surveying and valuing land (whethet with 
>1 without buildings thereon), bmlding-woi k, and 
lilapidations, and in managing or laying out estates 
Like other piofessional men, he has the light to 
barge foi lus services, and if In* is guilty of negli- 
gent e or iik ompetence h<> is liable to indemnify lus 
bent fot any loss o< < asioned by stu b negligent e or 
incompetent e , . 

'1 he wotk anti duties of a surveyoi sometimes 
overlap those of an am tioneer, land agent, or 
aichitett An auctioneer or land agent is generally 
qualified to make a valuation of land , an art lutrt t 
oi even a biuldet tan suivey anti \alue dilupula- 
tions , an estate agent tan manage an estate , and 
an auhitcct is often competent to lay out an estate. 
The readei is anordingly lefeited to the ai titles 
Archin-ct, Auctionm-r, Kstahi AgilNT, llousr 
Agkni 

Th«*re ait' many t lasses of surveyors appointed by 
statutoiy authonty, e g — 

(1) Under the Men bant Shipping Act, 1894, the 
Board of 'hade may appoint survivors of ships at 
such poits as they think lit for the purpose of 
inspei ting at any time the n aclinicly, boats, equip- 
ments, oi at tn h s on board any steamship , oi any 
certificates of the master, mate, oi engmeci theieof 
In addition to the local sutveyois, there is a 
surveyor - gt iu i a l fot the United Kingdom These 
surveyoi s have to make returns to the Board of 
Tiade as that Boaid may require with lesptet to 
the build, dimensions, di aught, but den, rate of 
sailing, room h >r fuel, and the natut e and pat tic ulars 
of mat hinei y and etpupments of ships surveyed by 
them 

(2) District Surveyor appointed tithei: {A) by 
the London County Council or the Metiopolitan 
Boiough C’ount i Is to supeivisc the exet ution of the 
London Building Atts Among his duties arc (a) 
to sec that a building is constituted attending to 
the plans and particulars approved by the Council ; 
{h) to suivey a dangerous structuie, and ceitify to 
the Council lus opinion as to the state' of the 
structure, (c) to survey a sky-sign on applnation 
made to Inin for renewal of a hceiu e, and to issue 
a certificate, (d) to examine plans of building 
intended to be erected, and (.citify as to its cotiect- 
ness. Or ( B) by ui ban and nnal distiict councils 
to ac t as then agent m supet v ising sti eets, buildings, 
and drainage 

(3) (ounty Surveyor. Any county ruum il is 
entitled to appoint, and someg but not all, exeicise 
their power to appoint, a county suivcyor 

(■») Surveyor of Highways. I lus is an oftiee timt 
has existed suit.*' the tune of (Queen Mary in 1555, 
but the powers and duties of the office arc now 
exemsed in the County of London by the Metio- 
pohtan Boiough Councils, and in all other cases by 
the urban or uual distuct council, except in so far 
as they are exeuiscd in relation to main roads by 
the county council 

(5) Surveyors of Taxes. Appointed by the 


Treasury, under the Taxes Management Act, 1880, 
for the purpose of surveying and inspecting the 
duties of land tax and income tax, and to do all 
things belonging to the office of suiveyor according 
to the powers conferred by the Tax Acts and the 
Land Tax Acts This office has recently been 
abolished, but the duties will be continued by an 
official known as an inspector of taxes , 

If a surveyor of taxes wilfully makes a false and 
vexatious charge of the duties, or is guilty of any 
fraudulent, corrupt, or illegal practices in the 
execution of his olfit e, he must, on conviction, be 
dischaiged from lus office, and is fuithei liable to 
a penalty of £100 for each oltence 

Besides the above-mentioned statutory surveyors, 
theie are several other classes of suiveyors with 
special duties 

A Quantity Surveyor is a person whose business 
consists in taking out m detail the measurements 
and quantities from plans prepared by an architect 
for the purpose of enabling builders to calculate 
the amounts for whit h they would execute the 
plans He must have a sufficient knowledge of 
ai child tin e and the building trade to constiue the 
meaning of the plans anti drawings, and to estimate 
the amount of laboui and mateiials requited for 
each item of the woi k 

lhe usual charge of a quantity surveys is from 
1 percent to 2 V per cent of the < on 1 1 ac t pine, and 
is payable by the building owner, if the quantity is 
employed (1) by the building ownct, oi (2) by the 
architect with the expiess authonty of the building 
owner But if there is a condition in the Bill of 
(Quantities that the builder who obtains the contiat t 
shall pay thcTqiquitity suiveyor, the builder, and 
not the building ovvnei , is liable to ] av 1 hese charges 
The building ovvnei mav , liowcvei, expicsslv limit 
the authonty of the an hite< t to engage a quantity 
surveyor, or may prohibit it altogether 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS.— The officer who is 
in superintendence at a Custom House station or 
vvai ehouse 

SUSPENSE ACCOUNT.— (See Account, Sus- 

PJCNSK ) 

SUSPENSION OF PAYMENT.— T his signifies the 
cessation ol tin* payment of the' debts ol a men hant 
or other pci son, when he has become awaie of the 
fact that he is unable to meet tin* whole of Ins 
liabilities in full A debtor commits an ac t of 
bankruptcy [q v ) if he gives notice to anv oi his 
c't editoi s that he has suspended, or is about to 
suspend, the' payment of his debts ( 

SWEATING COINS.— This signifies the tubbing 
together of coins, or the shaking of them m a bag 
or box, so that a portion of the metal may be 
worn off by means of the faction, and afterwaids 
collected as “dust" The practice was founerly 
vet y eonynon, but it has now appaiently become 
quite taie 

SWEDEN. — Position, Area, and Population. 

Sweden occupies the castci n part of the peninsula 
of S andmavia, having Not way on the w-est and the 
Baltic Sea on the east Its area is neatly 173,000 
squat c miles, or almost halt as large again the 
United Kingdom, but its population is only about 
5,800,000. It is more densely populated than 
Norway, \et it has but thirty-three people to the 
square mile, and ranks second in Europe as a 
sparsely populated country 

Coasi Line. The coast of Sweden, though irregular 
and lsland-fnnged like the Norwegian coast, is 
much lower than that of Norway, nor do the aims 
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of the sea penetrate far into the interior. Hence 
the natural harbours are much more limited. The 
two most important islands are Gothland and 
Oland, in the Baltic Sea, Gothland, with its port 
of Wisbv (now a small village), was an important 
centre of Baltic trade when it was held by the 
Hanseatic League 

ItuiM. Sweden consists mainly of the longer and 
gentler slope of the Scandinavian Highlands, which 
is crossed by numerous parallel rivers having south- 
easterly trends, and often widening out into lakes 
'1 he south of Sweden is occupied by the Gothland 
Plateau, above which the main tableland rises A 
greater proportion of plain is found m Sweden than 
in Norway, and the whole country lies much lower. 
The rivers of Sweden are slower than those of 
Norway, but most .ire of little use for nayigation ; 
the < hief of them are the Dal, 'lornea, Alotala 
draining Lake Wetter to the Baltic and the Gota 
draining Lake Wener to the Kattegat Sweden lias 
many lakes, those m the south aie among the 
largest in Europe and include Lakes Wenei (the 
laigest), Wettei, and Malai They aie of prime 
importance lot lommeicr, and almost cut oil the 
flat, fertile, and populous southern Sweden fioin 
the rest 

Climate. The climate of Sweden presents a < on- 
trast with that of Norway It has greater extieines 
of temperature, a less lainfall, and possesses con- 
tinental c hara< teristu s, while that of Noiway is 
oceanic I he rainfall is gieatest m the south, and 
the rains ( lnefly come in summei. J he warming 
influence of the Gulf Stieam Dnft is not felt, and 
Swedish hai hours arc ice bound in the winter 
months Wheat can be giovvn in Sou flier n Sweden 
wnth more ceitainty than in Southern Noiway, 
owing to the dncr continental climate 

Products and Industries. Agriculture is a more 
nnpoitant industry in Sweden than in Norway, 
largely owing to more fertile and wider fainung 
trac ts , yet the ciop land is only about 6 per cent 
of the entire surface. Oats arc the chief crop, 
lollowcd by iye, bailey, potatoes, and wheat, 
'lhe chief agncultural region lies in the south, 
especially the* coastlands boidcung the Kattegat, 
wdiere the south-west winds have easy au ess 
'1 . n great dilluulty of Swedish agriculture is the 
lac \ of labour, due to the divetsion of pait of the 
homed supply to the towns Boot-crops for winter 
feed are important , (he Swedish turnip possesses 
frost-i esisting qualifies 

The Pastoral Industry Sweden is more suited to 
p.'istoral mdustnes than to agriculture, and hence 
this industry ranks high Cattle are the chief 
animals reared ; but sheep, hoiscs, and pigs are 
nnpoitant Dairying is of growing importance, 
especially in the region facing Denmark Goteboig 
is the chief butter port The lac k of labour has 
led to the use of mechanical appliances, such as 
cream- separators and mechanical milkers. 

forestry Ovei 50 per cent of Sweden is forested, 
and, as in Norway, lumbcnng is one of the staple 
industries Bines and firs picdominate, being 
specially suited to the climate and the sandy soil 
Deciduous trees (oak and beech) grow, however, in 
Southern Sweden. The main forest region lies 
between 60° and 64° north latitude, and Gefle is 
the timber centre 

The Mining Industry. The mineral wealth of 
Sweden is much greater than that of Noiway, and 
mining is becoming the most important department 
of Swedish industry. The introduction of new 


machinery, especially in the iron mines, has en- 
sured greater progress. Iron is the chief mineral 
worked, but copper, lead, manganese, and zinc are 
also mined Gold and silver also are mined in 
small quantities Swedish iron ore is noted for its 
fine quality, and much of it is exported to Gieat 
Britain It is found in Lapland, between Lake 
Tornea and Gelhv.ira, and near Dannemora, north 
of Lake Malar. Copper is mined at Baiun, west of 
Gefle , silver and lead at Sala, west of Upsala ; and 
zinc at Ammeberg 

The fishing Industry is of minor linpoi lance. 
The hernng fisheries of Scania, in the south-west 
of Sweden, weic nnpoitant when the hei i mg -feeding 
grounds were in the Baltic l he heriings, however, 
have for long abandoned this legion ioi the Noith 
Sea gtounds. 

7 he Manufacturing Industries. Swedish manu- 
factures are fast developing lhe mo hamc al powei 
pi muled by the numeions streams is utilised in the 
timber industries, and the lion and elec tio-chcmical 
industries Cream separators, lighthouse apparatus, 
telephone supplies, motors, and many kinds of 
electrical machinery aie among the highly special- 
ised products of the metalluigicul industries, i ex- 
tiles aie manufactured at Norikoping, Gotcborg (or 
Gothrnlnug), Stockholm, and Jonkopmg , iron 
goods at Dannemora, matches at Gotcborg , and 
w’ooden ships at Gotcborg The porcelain fartones 
of Koistiand and Gustavsberg, and the glass 
factones ot Kosta and Bejmyre piodme waies that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of 
the wot Id 

Communications. Ti.mspoit facilities are com- 
paiativclv well developed m Sweden Bonds aie 
good and well kept lhe livcis are of gieat linpoi- 
tame to the timber industry, possessing span 1 , 
depth, and length foi floating operations lhe Gota 
Canal s\ stem, utilising the (iota Bivei, Lakes Wenei, 
Wettei, and Boxen, provides a direct w.iteiway foi 
vessel; of light draught fioin Goteboig, on the 
Kattegat, to Sodcikopmg, on the Baltic loom 
Stockholm a iailway inns tluough Upsala to 
Gelhvar. 1 , a second runs westward to Iionclhjem 
(Noiway) , and a third mns fiom Lulea, at the head 
of tlu* Gull of Bothnia, through llu* Gcllivaia non 
district to the Norwegian poit ot Narvik, whn h is 
ne-fiee throughout the year 1 lus lattci line was 
made mainly foi the mineial trallre , non oie can 
now’ be exported all the year round Line’s also run 
west fiom Stockholm to Clnistiama and Goteboig, 
and south through Non kequng to Karlskrona and 
Malmo Theta aie over 9,000 miles e)f railway, of 
wlneh 3,000 are Slate-owned 

Commerce. lhe expoith of Sweden eemsist ol 
timber anel wooden goods, machinery and miple- 
ments, manufactured iron anel steel, paper, wood 
pulp, iron ore, dan y produce, matches, stone, and 
zinc ore. Forest products are tile most important; 
then follow iron, iron oie, and butter The chief 
imperils aie coal, metal goods and machinery, food 
stulls, colonial produce (i hie fly sugar and codec*), 
textiles, raw mateiials for textiles, and coke The 
duel seaports are Gothenburg, Stockholm, Mahno, 
llalmstad, Norrkoping, Jlelsingboi g, Clu istianstad, 
Kat Islet ona, Sodeihamm, Sundsvall, and Hernosand. 
Most trade is with the United Kingdom , of other 
countnes, Germany, Denmark, Fiance, Russia, 
Norway, and the Low Countnes stand high. 

Trade Centres. The trade centies are mainly the 
ports and mining centies. Strrckholm (413,000) and 
Gbteborg (196, 000) are the tw'O laigest towns, and 
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then arc thirteen other towns with populations 
e\( ceding 20,000 

Stockholm, the < <ipit.il and sc e ond port of Sweden, 
stands on the < h.wmel between Lake Malar and the 
Baltic Owing to its numerous waterw'avs it lias 
obtained the name of “the Vninc of the Noilli" 
Its outlook is towaids Russia, and its harbour is 
icebound lonp. i m t h< wmtei than that of Gothen- 
lung, h< n< t the l.itfei has surpassed it in trade 
Ms s< i * n till* and t«-< 1mi< ,i I institutions lank high, 
and its in.imil.n lure's 1 n lud( t< \tiles and lion 

(toUkoi" ( o i (,, i/Jtt uhitr'’) is the most irnpoi I ant 
P"it, and the in <0 .uos'.iNe lion) (ne.tt Biitam, 
1 1. mil an a, and Li am e It stands well on the 
Katie pul, commanding the' western entianee- t e > 
the ( *ot .i ( anal (ad < bee g |<e es the west' ill world, 
.md this has a< h !< < 1 to its nnpoitaiee It has lai ge 
s.iwunills, mate h woiks, and textile he tones, and 
bull' I s u ledri) sin | is 

1/ef Inw (1 13,000), on the Sound, trades hugely 
with I )• ii mark and ( a i mam 

I'psala (28,000), noith of Stoe kholm, was the* olel 
capital, and is now a noted uimiisitv town 

Of "the i towns, A 1 ' onkoping is the Inst manu- 
fa< tin nip; eentic, lit /smAnj,' h a e hanm I pent 
and expoit eentie; Kcnlskioiu* is a naval and 
eomnuiiiil eentie, and I tthlttn (eoppei), s ala 
(silvei), Dtniiu’inura (non), Junhopmg (te-xliles), 
anel (a ;)c (timber pent) have bevn picvioiislv 
mead lone »! 

Mails ai e> despate he <1 to Sue eh n from the l hut eel 
Kingdom twie e a day, via Holland or Belgium 
Then e* are supplemental y sn \ i< es v ia News astle-on- 
I yne and Hull Stockholm is 1,132 miles fiom 
London '1 he time 1 ol ti an .it is about twe> da\ s 
SWITZI.Kh AMI. — Position, Ami, and Popula- 
tion. I he Republic ot Sw it/e i land, situated in the 
middle ol Ivin ope, is one* ol the v<t\ lew h'uiopean 
countries whnli possess no seaborn cl I hot ex. ted 
on all sides b\ immense' mountain banic is, the 
Swiss have woiked out then own destiny*, and 
aie a thnfty, mdusti ions, biave, anel patnotic 
nation I lie aiea ot the' le public , neaily 1 (S ,0()( ) 
scpiaie' miles (hall t he* si/e ot Inland), suppoits a 
population of about 1,000,000, and as upinls 
densits of population (ov ei 200 to the sepiaic mile), 
it lanks high among Jvuiopean countiie's 

Ihlihl. Swit/eiland is essentially a land of moun- 
tains '1 he Juia Mountains and the Alps occupy 
tiv e-sev enths of the e ounti \ , while' the Swiss plateau 
in tie noi th make s up the l emaindei 1 he* avn ape 
he mht ot the Swiss Alps is meat u than that of 
Snowdon, and among them are lound some of the 
highest peaks in Ivutope J lie Beminne, kc[>nntine', 
and Rhaeti.m Alps separate the lepuldu bom ltal\ , 
Monte Rosa (ov e i 15,000 ft), the highest Swiss 
peak, Is ill tile- Pe nnine Alps On the west tile' Juia 
Mountains toi m pai t ot the houndaiv, .met the 
Iviolese llirmp a»ts as an e'.iste'in bamet Ihe* 
cential svste'in, known as the Beinc'si' Obeiland, 
t out ains the s< lu e< khoi n , t lie* J ring! i an, the \\ et te l - 
hoin, and the b msti'i aai hoi n the huge, low mass 
of the St (.lOtthaid, lung m the- eentie, has valleys 
opening (torn it to the' tom points of the compass’, 
and fiom it nlj>o the mam i ive t -e oui ses lachate. 

1 he Rhine How s noi t hvvai d tin ough Lake Constant e, 
which at ts as its filtei , the Rhone, using in the 
eie.it Rhone gla< lei , Hows west wauls through Lake 
Geneva, the Riuiss and Aar join the Rhine (the 
foimei chaining the Lakes Luc cine and Zug. and 
the kdtc'r with one ot its tiibutanes chaining Lakes 
Bnenz, i him, Neuehatel, and Bienne); and the 


Tiuno anel the Adige flow southward to the Plain 
of Lombardy Famous passes over the Alps leading 
from Switzerland into Italy are the St Gotthard 
(6.935 ft), the Great St. Bernard (8,110 ft) over 
the Pennine Alps, and the Simplon (6,600 ft ) over 
the Lcpontiqe Alps 

Climate. Ihe climate of Switzerland, speaking 
generally, is healthy and genial Its winters aie 
seven-, ainl its summe'ts short and vei y hot, 
especially in the deeper valleys d he lofty moun- 
tain peaks aie> always coveied with snow, which 
falls free pit ntly on the-m Ram tall is heavy over 
most of the sui ta< e of the icpublu A sue e ession of 
ve'ge tation /one-, (e orresponding to the vanous 
climates) is seen m ascending the Swiss mountains in 
summci Low down, the maize and vine flourish, 
but disappear at heights of about 2,000 It , t e i cals 
glow till a height of 4,000 ft is i exit lied, up to 
6,000 It summei pastiue for cattle and eveigieen 
trees an* found, above 6,000 ft tundin eh.uaetei- 
istu s piev.ul, passing at still greater heights into 
legions ot eternal snow d he hot loehn wind is 
unpoi taut m some ot the Alpine valleys, especially 
that of the Lpper Reuss, as earlv spung sowings 
and the moit* pel feet ripening of the giape depend 
upon it 

Productions and Industries. Notwithstanding t lie 
mountainous nalme ot Switzerland, its small aioa 
suitable' toi I <u ining, its l.u k ejf navigable' live is and 
seaboaid, and the absent e ol eoal and non, the 
i ounti \ is m a tin iv mg condition , and t his pi ospe i il v 
may hugely be assigned to the Guiltiness ol the 
peo))le, Liu ii. natuiul ability, and to the excellent 
educational system of the* e ounti v 

. I ’’t lurihnT - Sw it zer land is lai gvly an agi n nil mat 
countiy, though moi e than a cju.utt'i ol the land is 
classed as uupi <>H ue five Wheat, lye, oats, and 
potatoes giown on the plateau are the c hiel crops, 
but the btillc ol the* food < i ops consumed m the 
count l \ rsimpoi te d ddiee hu t agi ii u Rural md list lies 
aii' the in, unit, ict lire ot cheese' and e oiule in d milk 
the vine' is cultivated in the shclteied vallovs ot 
the 1 Rhone and l lcino, and m \'aud and Ni ue hate 1 
Silkwoiins aie icated in the ’lie mo Valiev and m 
Gilsons, wheie* the 1 mulbciiy tiee is giown bunt 
tiees aie- impoit.mt in the deep valley* opening to 
the' south 

7 he Pad oral Industry On account ot its moist 
climate and mountainous ehuiaeter, Switzerland is 
much inoie* suite'll to the pastoial mdusti v than to 
agi n ul t in e, anel this l ml list i y is of gi i*a t unpoi tain e 
Cattle aie' much the' most mune'ious of the* animaks 
reared (about 2,000,000) , hoi ses, sluep, pigs, and 
goats .lie' also te-d 4 he higher pustule s of the 1 Alps 
art' utilised in summer, and the cattle ate: dnveii 
to the vallevs m wmtet Sheep and goats are 
i e ai ed chiefly on the more mountainous touts 
the K'inptcness ot the pastilles horn inaikets 
causes the- sui plus milk to be’ made into cheese, ot 
c ondensed and e tinned 

l-oicstry Ovet 20 pci cent ot Switzerland is 
finest eel Be t e lies glow on lire' plateau, eonileis on 
the mountains, and oaks and chestnuts cm the* 
valleys opening towards Italy lire' timber if/ used 
foi building, for tuel, and lor w’ood-e .living during 
the long winter nights, fancy article's then being 
made and sold to tourists duiing the summer. 

7 he Mining Industry. Swit/eiland has little 
mineral wealth Salt is worked at Bex in Canton 
Vaud, and in the Cantons of Basel and Aatgau 
lion oic in veiy small quantities is mined in tire 
Jura Mountains, anel is known to exist near 
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Meinngeu, m the upper Aar Valiev Asphalt is 
worked at Yal de Travers, N rue hated 

1 he Manufacturing Indushus Svvi-s manu- 
fae l III es a i r well dev c loped , la* toi s to t h< 11 s-m e ess 
are the skill and oneigv ot the inhabitant-. tin* 
central position ot the lountiv, and the ivdlint 
w at 1 1 - power Coal is, howevri, lacking W’utei* 
povve is ust d foi manulai tilling, t Us tin lighting, 
and foi 1 1 ails] x m t pm post'. Cotton is the most 
linpoitant manufu.tme ami i> tan ltd on at 
Zn i n li, Aarj.Mii, and St Call 1 he sdk < < ut i « . ai e 
/mi<h (silk in the pie. e) ami l‘> isel (itbbonA, and 
soim silk' \\{ a\ mu is still done |>v hand M.n lime 
embi Oidt i v and the ma kni” o! la. e aie uilpoi taut 111 
the i antons til St (.all, Appt n/t 11, ami llimeaii 
lh< kt < n ness < i! ioi < i g n i r mi pi t 1 1 ion, i -.pet i dlv that 
ol the l lilted Stalls, lias lompilhd the Sums to 
utilise th<' kitist m.n lmn iv, and to de velop nmir 
tin ii t< < him al < aim at ion in oidc i In minpde sn. ■ 
(isslullv m tin Wat. h tiade Among the * hit f 
( i ii 1 1 1 s of t his l ml list i \ a u 1 e Ian le, N < m h 1 1 . 1 , and 
(,hau\ <h l'oinh m Ni m h it< 1 , (.«ni\a, Fa-el, 

Bunne, and St limn m Be me ]'\\ilhiv and 
the making ot mmnal hov s are impm t.int m 
C.eneva M u lmun and 1 1« < 1 1 n a 1 apphamis an 
made at /mi K h and \\ mla i I hm , and I hen 1 i . noti d 
Ioi it- < lienm al mdu-.1i us, vvlmh im lmli tin pio- 
din t ion of am hue dyi s 1 In* ins made ol v\at< t - 
powei in m nit ’ i ai i Ioi the exli.ulioil ol 
a I n m mi urn h oni its ok s, and tin making ot < ah mm 
( a I 1 )I« h a i e w Ol t h\ ol not e hoi t lie. In rse i mind l \ , 
Film nth il and t.inveie aii_ tin tuitirs Nc die’s 
milk .md i ho. olat e woi ks an a l \ < \ e \ Sw 1 1 /i i land 
ha-, e.u m d the name ot “ I lie I’lav m ound ot 
han ope ” and hob 1 kc e ping in -ymitu 1 (and b> <v 
i ei tain ( \ ti nt m v\ mb i ) is an lmpoi tant and pi old - 
alile o. riipalion this "Fading on loin ,m is " 
bimes m some millions of pounds ammallv not only 
to the holt 1 ket pi is, but to tin p< a .ants a bo, and 
tie cut. i tain me ot \ is] toi s ha -. Ini n t ailed the i hie I 
" i nd ust i \ ” n| tin ( < ai n 1 1 \ 

('ommuilicalions. Notwithstanding its nioun- 
t.unous chmaetei, Swit/eilaud has c \< client loads 
and latlwavs ( )i uat< i tianspoit theie is little, 

1 Ha a iisi* of the unsuitability ol the mils and the 
d’iln ul ties m the way ol < anal i on stun turn St earn - 
be ds plv oil the lakes foi 1 he tom 1 st li.illu Hu- 
go ' outlets for li.ide me: On the wist, (iUUV.i 
and Ikisel, whu li aie loin, d by two hm s ot tail way 
(1) tluough Nem hatel and (2) thiough h.iiisinne 
and Heine, m the iu>ith <ast, /nmh is tin 1 gnat 
i.iitiy, .lime horn it thiough tin Ailbeig tunnel 
((if nnlis) leads to Austiia, and m 1 he south the 
Simplon loute by the Kliom Valley and Simplon 
tuniul (12 1 miles) leads to the 'I o< e valley and 
Milan (Italy), while the St Cotthaid unite liom 
/mn h and Inn tine by the Fees-. \ alh \ and the 
St (milliard tunnel (fH miles) J< ads loathe I u mo 
Valley and Milan 

Commerce. I he ilnet e\poits aie i locks and 
wati lies, (otton and silk poods, < lieese and i on- 
d'Tised milk, ilaborated tood ]>i oduets, and fain \ 
poods Its mipoits, as nnpht be expntid liom 
pi ev ions statements, consist laipely ol food pio- 
du< ts and law mateiials foi 1 1 s manula. lines, ia\v 
silk, cotton and wool, coal, metals, and minerals 
tipure prominently 'I he chief trade is larind on 
with (in many, Fiance, Italy, and the l nited 
Kmpdom , but a considei able tiade is also done 
with the United States 

Trading Centres. 'Ihc towns of Switzerland aie 
either railway, manufactui inp, or tomist centics 


Theie aie three towns with populations of over 
100000, \ 1 /. : /iiikIi (20a, 000), Basel (Rile) 

(157,000), and Geneva (137,000) Fight other 
towns ha\ v populations cxi mlmp 20,000 

/muh, on 1 ake Zmnh, m the noith, is a gieat 
lailwav icntie, and the < luel town ol tvade and 
cdmation in Swit/eilaiul It has silk and cotton 

mil's 

[Hah), on the Rhine, stands at the head of 
the plain ot tlu- middle Rhine It is a pieat unite 
< « nt i e and a fiontici town Its silk manufac tin es 
ai < iiupoi tant 

Or mea, tlu' chief town in huiuli Switzuland, 
stands at the western end of Fake Geneva it is a 
et ra t i ,ul w a v and tom 1 st « < nt i e, and make s c loc ks, 
watt In |uwelhiy, and tmisual boxes 

lO.SoOUb the Fcdti.d capital, stands on 
tlm \ai It is mi old town, and a loute and tomist 

u lit l r 

I ait' owe (7 1,000) on Fake l.eucva, is a loute 
ii ntn and manulai t m nip tow ii 

l.uunu , on I ake' 1 m ei nt', is a tomist and unite 
1 1 nti e, and tlu ki \ ol the St ( .ottliai d i oute 

(Mini towns au' InteiUihni and Znwatt (tomist 
untie-), ( oustame (loute icntu), ami ( hau\ de- 
hauls, St (jtillen, Hu nne, Xmihattl, and 
II nitiithuy (manula. tilling towns) 

Mails me de spate, lie el to Swit/eilaml liom the 
United k i nge loin tlm r tmus .i ela\ , and tlu* 1 mu* of 
ti.nisit to Bum, (»• iH'va, and Zuiicli is about 
t w e ni v 1 w o liom s 

SWOIFN ItltOkllltS.- — Ihesc .tie biokus who 
aie In e iisi 1 1 by the autltoiitus to e .u i y on then 
busiiii ss altei having taken an oath to tullil tlu 1 1 
dut u -. t a 1 1 1 1 1 u 1 1 \ At one time, them vveie sworn 
bioki IS in I* upland , but now it appeal that flu v 
aie unknown, cv. q.t on the bonuses ol Beilin and 
V ie iiii;i 

swme. V s\ mile 1-. a irpjeseiitativ e oi dele- 
gate 111 the event ot a eoipoi.de body being 
appo.iaed au e voutoi, a icpn se nt.dive ol the 

< oi point mn will be appointed to take out a giant 
Ioi tlu' b< iu lit of the loipoiation I 1ms a l < pre- 
sent. dive oi “s\ndi< ” would be appointed by a 
bank nppoiiite <1 e \e e idol by a testa toi , and a sealed 
e i .p \ <»l the icMilulinn <>f tlu* din c toi - appointing 
the svmhe (usmdl\ the bank manage i) would be 
tile d with the pape IS when till' giant is applied for 

S\ MMC \I.IS31.- 111 .' biuieli turn Ioi a tiadc- 
nninii is vy ndicat, so that Syndic alism is pi opei ly 
an alternative turn for tiade -unionism. 1 he 
economising tendency of our language, which 
dislikes to allot two good Wolds to the one idea, 
has, lienv e v t r , gi v en " S\ ndic alisrn ” an added me an- 
nig : it is 1 1 ade-uniomsrn with a dilbume 1 he 
w oi d implies the nka that sex nd i c \ olution must 
e ome thiough tlu* dueet aetmn of labour unions 
It me huh s, that i-.the* min of the- syndicate routes 
(tlu* nd unions) which seek to bin g about the 
abe >1 1 1 mn e >1 tin* pi esent e apitahsi s \ sb m by a e lass 
si i ugnle, In an applu at mu of c < onomn fence, and 
the mm of tile s ynduats jainu i (the yellow unions) 
i r , the abolition of the* capitalist systems by 
Emails of (onstdu1ion.il and legal action, by the 

< a pt u i e of tlu* machine of government In so far 
us ‘svndnuhun seeks to change tlu* method of pio- 
diu lmn unde r e apitulist dnee tmn and for capitalist 
pi edit into a method undei the direction of the 
w oi la i s themselves and for their piofit, it corre- 
sponds to what is vaguely denoted as Socialism 
But it eldfus fi oni Socialism in that it places no 
reliance on political action. It would remove the 
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contest from the political to the economic field ; and, 
wheie the Socialist would confine the i evolutionary 
activities ot the workers to the art of voting, the 
Syndicalist would initiate a class warfare by which 
the workers aie to free themselves by transferring 
the fum tions and the life of the State to their own 
Unions We have, in far t,a fresh emergence of the 
old antagonism between the Chartists of the Great 
Petition, who had an unpin it tiust in the advance 
of (lemor i a< y, m the growing power of the multitude 
m matters of government, for the realising of their 
aspnations, and the " physical force Chaitists,” 
who disti listed the stately but very slow progress 
of Pailiamcntary a< tion, who affirmed it to be 
incredible that a So< lalist party could ever obtain 
an effective majority, and who therefore placed 
their hopes on »he power of terrousing by weight 
of numbeis lo-day, indeed, physical force is 
replaced bv economic pressure But the line 
between the two is difficult to draw l ’or the 
decisive trial of stiength between the employing 
and possessing classes on the one hand, and the 
employed and disinherited classes on the other, 
is a C-.ENERAL STRIKE, a stoppage of file cntllC 
process of piodmtion. I he gieatest sufleicrs fiom 
the' resulting deaith would be tile woikets and their 
famdies : so long as any scmblam e of law and older 
is maintained, those that have properly rights will 
bo enabled to piocure such food supplies as aie 
available Unless compulsion and violence enforce 
the “ general strike, ” its proclamation would be 
about as elfe< five as the* proc Iamation of a general 
fast— to which the general stuke is bound, and 
indeed intended, to lead It would seem at least as 
easy to obtain control over ihe government as to 
obtain an adhesion fen any length of time to a general 
cessation of woi k 

So far as the object of Syndicalists is a conscious 
one, and not, as is sometimes stated, the " baibaious 
manifestation of irresponsible egotism paralysing 
the life of the nation wantonly and mthlessly,” it 
is this The world of the future is for the workers ; 
the workers must be fiee and self-governing In 
order to fit themselves for this state of autonomy 
the workers, individually and collectively, must 
educate themselves in the technique of their employ- 
ments , they* must oigamse themselves so that 
when the tune is iijjo they will, under the direction 
of their chosen (duets, be able to run their industries 
themselves 1 here will be a new society of new men. 
The perfection of the technical part of the vvoilc to 
be accomplished will bung out a social discipline 
voluntarily accepted because of the enlightened 
outlook of tlu* woikeis To quote fiom the eager 
aspirations of a piominent advocate of the new 
Labour movement : " Syndicalists must take cate 
of the technical, moral, and social perfection ot the 
young woi ken s , they must guide and advise them, 
and awaken, m them the spmt of observation, the 
cjuahtics of initiative and energy 'they must 
efface the painlul and repugnant features that 
accompany labour under the present oigamsation 
of production 'Ihe ptoblem of pi ogress lies in 
saving work from monotony and toutine, from fatal 
ity and sen vitudr — in freeing woi k and ennobling 
it. To initiate every worker into the progress of 
industry and the marvels of human energy, to show 
them the usefulness of therr elfin ts and the gtandeur 
of their wot k— this is to give them a passion, a soul, 
a conscience ” The Class War is therefore only the 
instrument, the ultimate aim is the successful 
managing of the mdustnes by workers highly 


trained as individuals and animated by the moral 
obligation to work earnestly because working for the 
collectivity. 

The positive aims ' of the movement, the aims 
other than the negative ones of hostility to the 
present “ exploiting ” of the worker, will appear 
< learly on the consideration of a concrete instance 
“ The Railways for the Railway-men " is the, catch 
phrase that sums up the Italian movement towards 
the working of the railways as a great co-operative 
undertaking In 1905 the Italian Government at 
a great price took over the railways. It was pro- 
mised that a better and cheaper service should be 
provided , but, as a fact, the incompetence of the 
officials, appointed not for their tcclurc.il knowledge 
but from political considerations, brought not only a 
growing yearly deficit in the returns, but confusion 
in the working. Many highly paid offices were 
created, thousands of cleric al jobs became necessary, 
and the drawbacks to the State administration of 
a complicated industry have constantly been empha- 
sised An economist ot the reputation of Paieto 
has therefore been led to the conclusion that, since 
pi iv ate ovvneiship is a public nuisance and State 
own 1 1 shi | > a veritable disaster, the one practical 
solution is to entiust the State railways to the 
co-opi i ative enterprise of the organised railway 
men 1 lie woi kei s have, in anticipation of tins time, 
been perfecting their technic, d skill, the highest 
positions would be occupied by men selected bv 
the workeis from the workers, not as now by politic al 
influence, but lor their capacity and knowledge, 
the new life and higher c onscienre of the men would 
obviate the need foi supervisors and examiners , 
the decrease fit efifu lals would increase the number 
of pioduetive workers, and there would be a safer, 
prompter, and cheaper service , the workers would 
all receive a minimum wage and a share in profits, 
and in a spirit of sohdanty would work with anima- 
tion and devotion because working fot their assoc la- 
tion Sue h is the ideal : whet 1km it would be legalised 
in jractice is not quite certain It may, however, 
be pointed out that the men who are to form the' 
me m be i s of such a self-acting industnal mec hamsm 
must be so much belter, both as workers and as 
citizens, than the aveiage worker of to-day that any 
foim.il otganisation will be altogether unnecessary 
(See the At tides on Cow.v unism, Co-oreka tion, and 
Sociai ism ) 

It will be evident from what has been said, that 
Syndicalism is something more than a new and 
fancy name for what has always been more or ]es> 
present since a difln entiation into lich and poor 
began- -the sense of injustice at the monopoly of 
the good things of life With the sense ol injustice 
an outbuist of discontent and its resulting actions 
ate alwavs ready, the materials arc; ever piesent , 
and when lit leacleis and suitable times coincide we 
have visible signs of the enmity. The plebeians of 
Rome made then "city of tents" against the 
pat i mans, though they could not answer the cunning 
old senator who related how the membeis of the* 
body rebelled against the belly, and suffered for 
their rebellion; the main causes of the French 
Revolution, the deluge that swept away privileges 
and titles and monarchy, weie economic In our 
own history there was Jack Cade's Rebellion, when 
the enslaved peasants, dimly perceiving that the 
learned and rich kept them bound to a life of nn- 
pnsonment and drudgery, made a desperate attack 
on learning and lawyers, and Lord Say was executed 
because " thou hast corrupted the youth of the 
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land in erecting a grammar-school : and whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and tally, thou hast caused printing to be 
used It will be proved to thy face that thou hast 
men about thee that talk of a noun and a veib, and 
such abominable words as no Christian car can 
endure to hear " There was, too, the rising called 
Wat f'yler’s rebellion, when the peitinent query 
was put “ When Ail am delved and Tve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? " 

The present wide-spread discontent is as universal 
as any of those mentioned, though its effects are not 
as dramatic : the contest to-day is a long, squalid 
struggle, not a short, exciting one For the rapidity 
with which the term Syndicalism has come into 
vogue, and the astonishing number of the professed 
adherents to the doctrines summed up in the term, 
find their reasons, and to some extent their justilii a- 
tion, in present-day conditions We have the 
startling contrast between enormous wealth, Haunt- 
ing its luxuues before the eyes of the public, adver- 
tised by a sensational press, and usually divorced 
from social obligations traditional with the great 
landowners, and on the other hand degiading and 
hopeless poverty 

To sum up '1 lie fundamental idea in Syndu alism 
is entirely admirable: it calls on workers to raise 
the level of their competent y in reference to their 
industry, and to us9 their increased competency 
for the benefit of the community. The methods 
by which it seeks to obtain control of the life 
of the nation aic not so laudable It would 
paralyse capitalist production, it seeks to sec me 
national industrial unionism, the amalgamation 
of tiade-unions into bodies capable* of taking 
ait ion at all points of an industry; and since one 
country is so closely connected with others in the 
modem woild it aims at international affiliation 
and i n-operalion 

SYNDICATE. — Syndicates are very common m 
finani lal ciriles A man or gioup of persons mav 
have secured an option ovci a mine or any other 
form of property, or may have purchased or by 
other means obtained a Government or municipal 
concession to con di net a tiamway, waterworks, or 
ai ” other form of public utility m some part of the 
wo* 1-f, for the execution of which it is desired to 
raise i laige sum of capital file acquisition of sue h 
an option or concession, the inspection of the; mine 
or property or the pieparation of estimates as to 
cost, etc , entail a certain amount of expense, and 
it is ufual, therefore, in these cases to form a pre- 
liminary syndicate wlmh puts up the necessary 
mone\ to carry out this part of the work, and whu h, 
if tlimgs appeal satisfactory, then floats or arranges 
for the dotation of a company with the necessary 
capital to carry out the undertaking , or it may not 
require the formation of a company, but >ierely the 
issue of a loan in the form of debentures, if there is 
something on which these can be seemed The 
terms on which such a company is floated or such 
loan is issued arc generally such as to leave a very 
handgprne profit indeed to the members of the 
syndicate, who oftentimes not merely receive a 
large cash profit, but also considerable amounts of 
ordinary shares or common stock in the “ watered " 
capital of the company they have formed The City 
is full of these syndicates, some of which bring to 
their members fortunes, whilst in others, of course, 
the money that has been provided to purchase an 
option, to send out an engineer, or whatever the 
initial cost may be, is lost. 


SYRIA WITH PALESTINE.— Position, Area, and 
Population. Syria (under Mandate to France and 
French mihtaiy occupation) and Palestine (under 
Mandate to Britain) stretch southward from 
Anatolia to Arabia and the Sinai peninsula Their 
western boundary is the Mediterranean Sea and their 
eastern the valley of the Euphrates Syria, the 
northern region, has an area of about 107,000 sq. 
miles and a population of about 3,000,000 ; while 
Palestine, the southern region, has an area of abou 
7,000 sq miles and a population of 000,000 Most 
of the people speak Arabic, and are Mahommedans 
in religion Jew's, 'Turks, Mongols, Arabs, and 
Pei sums arc* all icpresented m the inixtuie of 
Syrian races Palestine is again to become the 
home-land of the Jews If considerations are given 
to the facts that Syria (especially Palestine) was 
the commercial centre of the Old World, one of the 
first ceiitios of inland sea-tiafhi, the natural route 
between Eg\ pt and Mesopotamia, and the scene of 
many conquests, it is easy to see why its races are 
so varied 

('oust Line. The coast stretches from north to 
south with scarcely a bend . towaids the north it 
is iiuky, while towaids the south it is low*, and m 
some places sandy There are no good harbours, 
but several open roadsteads and ports an* visited by 
steamers Haifa, sheltered by the bold headland 
of Mount t'aimcl, is the best sheltered, but Bein t 
anil Iskundeium or Alexanchetta cany on most 
trade Latakia, Tripoli, and Jaffa are not of gieat 
importance 

Build. The build is threefold, coinpiising a 
coastal plain of varying width, two paiallel mountain 
langes running north and south enclosing the 
remarkable depression of FI Glior, and a high 
eastern plateau falling gradually to the Synan 
desert and the Eupluates river \\ est of the lift 
vallev (El Ghor) the tableland appioai lies the sea, 
rising to heights of over 10,000 ft in the mount. mis 
of Lebanon l ast of H Ghor the tableland falls 
steeply on either side, the highest pa it foiming the 
Anti-Lebanon Range In the north the coastal 
plain is small and narrow, but south of Mount 
( ainul the lulls receding from the slioie leave room 
for the broad, fertile lowlands of Shaion and 
Plnhstia South east of Mount ( armel the plain 
of Esdraelon allows easy access to the Joidan Valiev 
The basaltic district of Hainan, with its fertile soil, 
lies east of the Joidan, and is connected with the 
ritt Among the rivers the most notable is the 
Joidan, rising west of Mount Herinon, and flowing 
into t he Dead Sea, 1,300 ft below sea-level The 
Orontesand the Leontes rise near each other between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and cut their way 
westward to the Mediterranean 

(Tiniatc. The coastal plain and Mediterranean 
slopes enjoy a mild anil genial < lunate, not unlike 
that of Southern Italy , but the Joidan lift is 
intensely hot and dry Lust of the Joidan the 
climate becomes continental The rainfall is 
sufficient for agncultuie on the Mediterranean 
land, and even on the lulls of Gilead beyond the 
Jordan , but on the eastern plateau the small rain- 
fall, the difficulties of irrigation, and the intense 
summer heat result in a pastoral region least 
of the plateau poor grassland merges into the desert. 
Rainfall diminishes from north to south, and from 
west to east In the north the dry season lasts 
four and a half months , in the south nearly eight 
months Beirut has a mean annual rainfall of 
36 in , Jerusalem has 26 in. The mass of the 
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land, being limestone, quickly gains and loses heat, 
thus giving rise to regular and punctual land-and sea 
bree/es 

Production illld Industries. Agriculture is of 
great mipoi turn e, but has suffered rmudi Irom 
'I ui lash ntis-govci mm nt Lhe olive, fig, and vine 
are grown on the hill sides, where ruined terraces 
aie mnv lx mg repaired 1 he mulberrv thrive-* on 
the Lebanon slopes, and silk is impoitunt bine 
wheat and indigo aie prodmed in tin Ibiuian 
volt ann distiu t , tilt' Jaffa oranges of Mi iron are 
farm d , and toba< < o is a valuable i top at I atalua 
J’, dms, oranges and bananas tlmve in the tiopnal 
Joidan valle\ '1 he tuh plains of Sh iron and 
IMuhsti.i glow i cieals, i otton and 1 1 tuts I lain a sc us 
and Shnion aie noted for the i i roses (liom uliuh 
attar of lose s is obtamc d), and the f nuts ol lianu-e us 
arc 1 prized 

l hr I'd'itoral * t miiisUv Mm h of the c mint i \ is 
of poious limestone and essintiallv p.istoial I he' 
Jc w's of old were laigc Iv a nation of shephe ids, and 
to them the woild owes the conception of the one 
Shepheid ( joel A nine tons floe ks of sheep roam <»v< i 
the downs of the eastern plateau, and a lew Ik eh mi in 
Arabs, with then hoises, camels, and goats, hud 
means of subsistence' m the Svnnn dealt and the 
eastern slopes of the plate in 

ion Ary I In' rt gum is m gc in ial bait of ti<'< s, 
and the orue famous tedais ol la banon ,uc now 
repi c'scntc'd bv <i lew small gioves in some 

localities the lulls aie w i II vvoodc d I lie* me kl< 
felling ol the |e >i c ->t s lias leailte el in a dm i c Innate 
and wotse condition', lor .igmulluie 

Milling limestone', aie- the* pic\ahnt roiks 
thioiighout the c i >n n 1 1 \ and mini ul wealth is 
sm. ill liiiiiiuiie and bitumen an obtanud Inmi 
the head Sea, and hot sul[>hui springs exist mat 
'1'ibeiias Salt, chioiiic', and mm are piodmed 
near \ leppo, and mm and lignite' inni D mu-aiis 

Mm iiIulIhi i s hama.iim is the iliul iiiauu- 
f.u lining t< litre' lland looms aie iisi'd, and 
about 10,000 woihnun are cmplo\<d in weaving, 
silk, cotton, and woollen labile-, Limit m.iuu 
fac tines silk tcNtihs Soap making is a tliai.u- 
1 1 ' 1 1 st ie mdustiN, and is aided b\ the' glow tfi ol the 
olive and soda \ n hlmg plants \annu-. ai tick's 
an' manulaetimd loi the' use of Mohammedan 
pilgi nns 

( oimmmicalions. I he build ot S\na pit sent-, 
mnnv obstac It s to e'.\s\ c ommunn at urn inland fiom 
the coast, and h'w good loads aie to be found 
1 hole' is erne good load Ireun Limit to Damascus, 
and iVilc i lor loads lead liom \lc \andiett.i to \lc ppo, 
from Haifa to Nn/aieth, and from tin- pent of Jaffa 
to Jc'iusalein Much inland tiauspoit is 1>\ mule' 
or ianii'1 t ai.iv.m loutc's aie still much used, 
and Damascus and Mi ppo are' tin' c hi<t centres 
Fiom Damascus, tin gib' ot the desert, routes 
divcige' (I) si hi t hw a i ds along the c'.istein bunk of 
the' Joi dan ritt \ alley, and at -oss the Sinai pc ninsuln 
to Sm/, (2) southwnids by the* same loule to 
Sinai, and then along the eastein shore of the Kid 
Sea to Medina and Mecca (the pilgrim unite) 

(3) vvestwaids thiough the gorge's ol the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon to the sia-ioast, and then south- 
wauls along the coastal pKu n to the' Nile', and 

(4) east war els across the Synan eli'sei t and |iast 
the wells ot iadnioi to Laghdad and the I’cisian 
Gulf Another great caravan unite communes 
i\t Alexaudi etta and goes through Antioch to Ueppo 


where the road branches (1) Through Diarbckir 
and Mosul to Basra , and (2) through Dur and 
Laghdad to Basra Palestine will never again have 
the important e it acquit ed in ancient tnrtes through 
its central position, arid contiol of routes KaiLvay 
constitution .uul improved methods of farming 
will, however, do much to restore its lost prestige 
The i lnet railways are (1) h'rom Lentil aerc/ss the 
Lebanon Ranges to Damascus, (2) from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, (3) from Haifa across the plain of 
Je/reel, and a depression in the mountains of 
S mint in to Damascus , (1) from Ludil to Gaza and 
n< loss the kin.ii cli srrt to Kant.ua wkcic i oimertic m 
l -> made with the Kg\ plum laihvays , and (5) from 
Ah'ppo thiough Hamah, Horns, Damascus, lelmk 
to Medina, and finally to Mecca (railhead is now at 
Medina) , this is flu Lilginn Kailwav 

f nmilK'm'. Most ol tin* tonigii liade is with the 
f nited Kiugelom 1 hi' chief exports are wheat, 
timt (pai tie ulai ly orange's and tigs), tobacco, wool, 
Inch's, law silk and olive oil The imports consist 
maniK of textile s and ironware Alexnndrett.i, 
Le ii ut, and | a It a are the e lnet oiith fs 

Trade (Vntirs. us (350,000), the capital 

of S\na, lies on a futile' plain under the \nti- 
L< b iiion ridge, watt red by sect n stn.mvs, of wine h 
two aie tin' Abana and Pliaip.n, with the snowy 
c test ol lb i mou 1 1 sing to nee i 9,000 It above I'lie 
< i t \ slime's as a “ dianioud si f m tlx 1 el.uk gi ecu of 
1 1 nit till ga i dens, ” and amid poplais, ivpitsses, 
pal ms, walnuts, a pi n ot s, «n ange 1 1 cc-,, pom< gi a nates 
ami ligs, so that Ihe an is tilt* < 1 with tin fiauuine 
ol t In 1 1 blossoms 111 the spimg It IS called by 
the Oriental," Ihe I’cul ol the' least ” It is a 
lailwav, m mu lad. in nig, and route ccntie, and its 
bazaars am -toilyul with the in hist ialuics and 

JC'W ( I i »l t lie I' ,1st 

!/</>/>.> (2 1 0,f K 10) , in tin i \t i cult' in ji th, is an 
unpoit.mt coinmuei.il, i.ulwav, and toiHe untie 
I ts 1 1 a tie is c hn ll \ in c otton ami silk stuff-, tobacco, 
w inf, oil, and indigo 

f(inniltiit (90, 000), the' capital <>f Lale-linc, is 
a u.ijfid cite m the In ai t ol the lull c c um try of 
| ml lea , and is luld s.n red b\ ( In 1 st i.iiis, J < ws, and 
Mohammed. ms It has a v c i \ euitial position; 
and tan be e.isilv dehnded, lot it n sm rounded on 
(line sides bv ravines M.m\ r pilgnnis visit the 
utv 

li n ut ( 1 SO, 000), the chut pot t , is onis' 70 miles 
from Damn aiis by rail It is visited by regular 
linns of blench and British steamers Its chief 
c'xpoi ts are made lei , w heat, silk, sv ool, fi nit, ol**. e oil, 
.md gums 

Ii uunhetta (Iskander fin), (12,000) is the port of 
Ueppo and Mitioe h. It cxpoits tobacco, wine, 
oil, and indigo 

liiifd (12,000), at tin* base of Mount (‘.umcl, 
is we'll slrltetrd, and has ptospects ol nn re.ismg 
its tiade 

Jnffu (Joppa), (55,000) is the pent of Jerusalem 
Its hat bom is poor, and passengers and goods are 
landed in sm t boats 

Atm (12,000) is a port with a small local tt.jde 
litf'oli (30,000) is a port with a small trade 
/ dtn km (10,000 is a small pm t, c xpot ting t< >baeco 
Antnnh (25,000), on the' Oroides, the ancient 
capital ot Syria, was the fust great Clmstian city 
the once great Bhoemunn ports of 1 yrr and 
Sidon are now represented b> bur, a miserable 
lishmg village and buida 
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T. — This letter oicms m the following abbie- 
viations — 

1' , '1 ow n , ton , tare* 

I l’» , Tli.il Hal. UK e 
11' 1 fade 1 \[Hihi', 

I/O, Turnovei 
J (), 1 el (fuel (qv) 

'I' 1', Trlegiaphu fiansfer. 

Ifi , bianski 

tvimj: v. -\\ In n a company is hmibd by 

Ifuai ail 1 1 < , oi wll< n tile f ( ini] >a ii \ l oik \\ 1 ik 1 i is 
unlimib'l (sn‘ C'oMi’XMis), tin im nvu <i n< linn oi 
assoi i it k m must I a .K i 1 mi | >aiin • 1 by spt ( i,d ai t u li s 
of Aw >. iat K >n , on .ip pin at urn In mik; m.K lr t o i ( gi 1 1 i 
tin < ompam I hr t < o # in , whuh air giw n m the 
thiol si in. lull' (>t the ( onipauu -> (('« ui si tin Iat urn) 
Ai t thus, ma\ lu list ! u 1 1 \ . onsulb d on 1 1 i i ^ point 
i tut in the use ol i onijiaun s \\ h u 1 1 an It ini f < « I b\ 
sliaii ,, th<' A»t s i oj ilu s, in its In U st lu duh , a 
S|M ( ml table wliit h ina\ In adopti d m whole oi in 
| iai t , as the ai tu it s o| .oso mtion o| # tlu* i ompany 
l ho 1 a bit , know n as 1 able A , w .is In si put loi w ,u d 
in tin ( oinpani s \tt, 1 S( 52 , and ninaiiittl in loot 
until ]h 0 (>, win n it was altiod to unit modi in 
It tjllllt mrnts, ill III I OI (Lilli I' Will) till poweis 
eianitd to the 1 ioat d of hadi loi that puipost by 
s< < t 7 1 ol 1 lu \< t ot 1 S (>2 I lie t a bl i w hit h n now 
I olitauu d ill tin Inst si In dulr ol tin \i l ol JUOS is, 
with \ t i \ ' h ght vei bal a It ( I at ions, the irvisrd table 
wlinh was issiii d m ldbb I he pmsous who aie 
It sponsible loi the 1 1 1 iwillg up ol tile Aituhs of 
Assi )( mt loll, w lu t 111 i t lu \ a i e the pi omott l s of tin 1 
< "iiipu \ oi ot In i intt n stttl paitns, must make it 
<|uib i ir wluthei tln\ lntind to adopt 'fable A, 
m whoh oi in pari, and must set out the fait, 
show mg w hit h pai t , it an \ , of tin table is apphi able 
to tie lompain It thin' ait' no spinal aitules 
ol .esoi Ration at < ompain mg the niemoi andiim 
o| assot mtion, thin labh \ applies aiitomatn ally ; 
but it is nutssaiy that a notiluation ol Ihr ia< t 
that tin 1 1 * aie no ai titles ol ass<>< iat toil legistmed 
W’lth tile unmoiaiidum shouhl be mdoised on the 
rni nun andtnn itsell It is viiy iaie, howivu, 
loi an\ loinpanns other than small oiu s to adopt 
I a bh \ m i t s t nl 1 1 1 1 y, and it w on It l 1 n \ 1 1 y unwise 
t<>i a lompani <>t any dmu nsious to do so 1 -or 
in this i ase it might rasil\ fnul its< It st manly 
J uun p< i , d in its optiations, ispmalh whin tluie 
ai i m in \ di\ t i se and eoinplu ated intei est s m \ ol\ < <1 
-Lien though some ot the regulations oi fable A 
ai i im oi pot ati d in t In' ai tu It s, it is just as wi 11 to 
ha\e Ilu. whole sit out, and not simply to make 
r< it i eiu i to tin m 

I his I able A is so frequently mintumed that a 
' er\ < omnion mistake is made with iespt<t to it. 
It is soim times suppose 1 1 that the table framed a 
])ai t ol tin* Companies Act, 18(52, and that it was, 
therefore, applicable to all (ompaiuis 'this is 


quite w i oil g It had no nhmnr at all to anv 
onii|).uiits t m t pt those whuh win legistind 
without aituhs o| asMiiiatmn and those whnli 
spet iall\ adopt t d it \nd the same is tine ot the 
it \ 1 st <1 tabh whuh is now punted in the Ait ol 
lUOS it tan In taki n oi hit at pleasuie Jt is, 
lu ) we\ < i . an i \ t t lb ii( guide, ami woi t h\ ol i ai el til 
coiisidei ation I uithei, wlnui a company's irgn- 
1 1 1 1 d a 1 1 u les ai t ''ill u t on am point and the opi i a- 
tum ol labh \ is not e\t lml< d, am pnanum ol 
I able \ oil tin point in tpu -lion is opt i at nr Ihr 
tabh may be alt rn d 1 1 tun t line 1 1 ) 1 1 mr 1 >v the Hi nil <1 
ol 1 i adr J t is In i r set tint in lull 

I \HI K \ 

I<1 t.CI MIONs K)K MhU.IMIM ol a ( oMi'Aisy 
I A Ml I 1 1) It \ Sh \ K 1 S 

I'h ImillhU V 

I J ll these i eg 11 1 At loll-., unit w | lie t mill \t . In i - 
wise i et | ui u < \pi t ions (|. tun d in tin ('omp.mn s 
Vt, 1UUS, tu am statutoiy modifn ation Ilu not 
in lt»m « at the « lat t at wlinh (lust iigulations 
b'tttnu binding on the < ompany , shall haw the 
nn a mugs so dtlimd, and wools impoitmg the 
sing u la i shall nn lud.e the pluial, and \ n t nisi, 
and wools impoitmg the mast ulinr gi mb i shill 
im huh iein ih s, and wool-, impoitmg piisom shall 
lilt 1 iu k bor | u s t oi poi at e 

Ilusinc ss 

~ - I he i ho t t o| s sha 1 1 ha\ e o gaol to t he i est l n - 

lions on ilu t ommeiii enu lit ol busnu w impost d 
by snlion eighty s< \ < n oj (he ('ompanu s \it, 
1UU8, il, and so Iai as, (host 1 irstin lions ao binding 
upon t lie t ompany 

Stun i ,s 

8 - Sub ] i < t to tin prov i si mi s, 1 1 mi y , in that In half 
ot the im nioi.uuluiii ol assoi lahoii ol t lit i ompany , 
and without piejudiee to any spinal tights pin - 
vioudy i oiili i ted on tlu holdiis ol existing slum 
in the i ompany, any sliaie m the i ompany may 
be lssm d with siu ll pi eh tod, diliiod, oi ot lu I 
sj)w iai 1 1 gilts, oi siu li 1 1 stin 1 min, win tin i m 1 1 mud 
l<> di\ uli ml, voting, c 1 1 1 m n ol shao oipital oi 
ot lu i w m as the i ompany may from turn to time 
by spit i * d i esoluf mu d< tjunine 

1- It at anv turn the shun capital i -> <h\nhd 
into d i lb i < nt i lassi s t > | shai i s, the light a 1 1 at lied 
to any < lass (unh sx ot her wise ptmnh tl by the b i ms 
of l^sm ot the slums oi that (lass) may be yam d 
with tile I onsent ill wilting ol the hokh is of t hi ee- 
loin tils til 1 he issiu d shales ot that i lass, oi with till* 
sanction ol an ext i am dmai y n solution pass' < I at 
a stpai.de gtneial nutting ot the holdiis of llie 
shares ot tin i lass 1 o iw ei y sui h si pm ate gi mi al 
rni i 1 mg tin piov isionx oft lu s< l egulat ions h lat mg 
tt) giiiiial im i ting's shall mutnti s mutandis apply, 
but so that the in<(s-,uiy quoium shall be two 
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persons at least holding or representing by proxy 
one-third of the issued shares of the class. 

5 — No share shall be offered to the public for 
subsc nphon except upon the terms that the amount 
payable on application shall be at least five per 
< ent of the nominal amount of the share ; and the 
dire< tois shall, as regards any allotment of shares, 
duly comply with su< h of the provisions of sections 
eighty-five and eighty-eight of the Companies 
(Consolidation) A< t, 1908, as may be applicable 
thereto 

(3 — Every person whose name is entered as a 
member in the register of members shall, without 
payment, be entitled to a certificate undei the 
common seal of the company specifying the share 
or shaies held by him and the amount paid up 
thereon, piovided that in respec t of a shai c or shares 
held jointly by several jieisons the company shall 
not be bound *to issue more than one certificate, 
and dehveiy of a certificate for a shaie to one of 
seven al joint holders shall be sufficient delivery 
to all 

If a shaie c erlific ate is defaced, lost, or destioyed, 
it may be* icncwed on jiayment of such fee, if any, 
not exceeding one shilling and on such teims, if 
any, as to evidence and indemnity as the directors 
think lit 

8 — No part of the funds of the company shall 
be employed in the pm chase of, or in loans upon 
the sec ut it y of, the company's shares 

Lien 

9 — 1 he c ompanv shall have a hen on every share 
(not being a full\-paid shaie) for .ill moneys 
(whether presently payable oi not) called or }>ay- 
able at a fixed time m rcsjiei t ot that shaie, and the 
company shall also have a hen cm all shaie s (other 
than fully-jiaid share's) standing registeied in the* 
name ol a single' person, toi all moneys piescntlv 
payable by him or his estate* to the company , but 
the directois may at any time declare any share 
to be wholly oi in part exempt from the juovisions 
of this clause' l'he company's hen, if any, on a 
share shall extend to all dividends payable thereon 

10 — r lhe company ma\ sell, in such manner as 
the directors think ht, any shaies on which the 
company has a hen, but no sale shall be made unless 
some sum in respect of winch the lien exists is 
presently payable', nor until the* expiration of 
fourteen days after a notice in writing, stating and 
demanding j>a)ment of such jiart of the amount 
in respect ot which the lien exists as is presently 
payable, has been given to the ugisteted holder 
for the time being of the shaie, or the pet son 
entitled by reason of his death or bankruptcy to 
the shaie 

11 — 1 he* pioreeds of the sale shall be applied 
in pavment ot such pai t of the amount in iespect 
of whic li vhe lien exists as is jirescntly payable, and 
the residue shall fsubjec t to a like lien foi sums not 
juescntlv juiyable as existed ujion the share's j^rior 
to the sale) be* |>aid to the pel son entitled to the 
shares at the elate of the sale The jnirchasei shall 
be registered as the holder of the shares, and he 
shall not be bound to sec' to the application of the 
purchase money, nor shall his title- to the* shares be 
affec te'd by any megulaiitv or invalidity in the 
pioeeedings in refeience to the sale 


unpaid on their shares, provided that no call shall 
exceed one-fourth of the nominal amount of the 
share, or be payable at less than one month from the 
last call ; and each member shall (subject to receiv- 
ing at least fourteen days' notice specifying the 
tune or times of payment) pay to the company at 
the time or times so specified the amount called 
on Ins shares <• 

18 — The joint holders of a share shall be jointly 
and severally liable to pay all calls in respect 
thei oof 

14 —If a sum called in resj>ect of a share is not 
jiaid before or on the day appointed for payment 
thereof, the jierson from whom the sum is due shall 
pay interest upon the sum at the rate of five pounds 
jier cent per annum from the day appointed for 
the payment thereof to the time of the actual pay- 
ment, but the directors shall be at liberty to waive 
payment of that interest wholly or in part 

IS — The provisions of these regulations as to 
pavment of interest shall apjdy in the case of non- 
payment of any sum which, by the terms of issue 
of a share, becomes payable at a fixed tune, whether 
on account of the amount of the share, or by way 
of premium, as if the same had become payable 
by virtue* of a call duly made and notified 

18 — 'I he directors may make arrangements on 
the issue of shares foi a difference between the 
holders in the* amount of cafls to be paid and in the 
tunes of pavment 

17 — The dn ec tors may, if they think fit, receive 
from any member willing to advance the same all 
or anv pait of the moneys uncalled and unpaid 
U|)on any shares held by him , and upon all or any 
of the mone\<r so advanced may (until the same 
would, but for such advance, become presently 
payable) pay nitei cst at such rate' (not exceeding, 
without the* sanction of the company in general 
meeting, six jhm cent) as may be agieed upon 
between the member paying the sum in advance 
and the clnectois 

1 tansfer and Transmission of Shares 
18 --The instrument of transfer of any share m 
the* company shall be executed both by the* tians- 
feror and tiansfeieo, and the transferor shall lie 
deemed to remain a holder of the shaie until t he 
name of the transferee is entered in the register 
of membeis, in resjject thereof 

19 —Shares in the < omjmny shall be transferred 
in the following foi in or in any usual or common 
foi m which the creditors shall ajiprovc — 

I, A B of in consideration of 

the sum of £ jiaid to me by C I) of 

(hi'tc'inafter called ‘the said transferee') do 
hereby transfer to the said transferee the share 
[or shares] numbered in the undertaking 

callecj the Company Limited, to hold 

unto the said tiansfeiee, his executors, adminis- 
trates, and assigns, subject to the several con- 
ditions on which I held the* same at the time of 
the execution thereof , and I, the said transferee, 
do heieby agree to take the said share [or shares] 
subject to the conditions aforesaid. As witness 
our hands the day of 

Witness to the signatures of, etc." 

20 — The directors may decline to register any 
transfer of shares, not being fully-paid shares, to 
a jicison of whom they do not approve, and may 
also decline to register any transfer of shares on 
which the company has a lien. The directors may 
also suspend the registration of transfers during the 


Calls on Shares 

12 — The directois may from time to time make 
calls upon the members in respect of any monep 
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fourteen days immediately preceding the ordinary 
general meeting in each year. The directors may 
decline to recognise any instrument of transfer 
unless — 

(a) a fee not exceeding two shillings and six- 
pence is paid to the company in respect thereof, 
and 

(b) the instrument of transfer is accompanied 
by the certificate of the shares to which it relates, 
and W h other evidence as the directors may 
reasonably require to show the right of the 
transferor to make the transfer 

2 1 — The executors or administi ators'of a deceased 
sole holder of a share shall be the only persons 
recognised by the company as having any title 
to the share In the case of a share registered in 
the names of two or more holdcis, the survivors 
or survivor, or the executors or administrators of 
the deceased curvivor, shall be the only persons 
recognised by the company as having any title to 
the share 

22 — Any person becoming entitled to a share in 
consequence of the death or bankruptcy of a member 
shall, upon such evidence being produced as may fi om 
time to tune be required by the dneetois, have the 
right, cither to be registered as a member in icspcct 
of the share or, instead of being registered himself, 
to make such transfer of the share as the deceased 
or bankrupt poison could have made , but the 
dnectors shall, in either case, have the same right 
to decline or suspend 4 legislation as they would 
have had in the case of a transfer of the share bv 
the deceased or bankrupt poison before the death 
or bankiuptoy. 

23 — A person becoming entitled to a share by 
reason of the death or banki uptcy of the holder 
shall be entitled to the same dividends and other 
advantages to whn h tie would be entitled if he 
were the icgisteied holder of the shaie, except that 
he shall not, befoie being registered as a member 
m respect of the share, be entitled in respect of it 
to exert ise any right conferred by membership in 
relation to meetings of the company 

Forfeiture of Shares. 

24 — If a member fails to pay any call or instal- 
ment of a call on the day appointed for payment 
thei of, the dnectors may, at any time thereafter 
dui m ; such tune as any part of su< h call or instal- 
ment i mains unpaid, sci vc a notice on him iequiring 
payment of so mut h of the call or instalment as is 
unpaid, together with any interest which may have 
acci ued. 

25 — *Lhe notice shall name a further day (not 
earlier than the expiration of fomteen days from 
the date of the notice) on or before which the pay- 
ment required by the notice is to be made, and shall 
state that in the event of nonpayment at or before 
the time appointed the shares in respect of which 
the call was made will be liable to be forfe/ted. 

26 — If the requirements of any such notice as 
aforesaid are not complied with, any share in respect 
of which the notice has been given may at any 
time thereafter, before the payment required by 
the notice has been made, be forfeited by a resolution 
of the directors to that effect. 

27. — A forfeited share may be sold or otherwise 
disposed of on such terms and in such manner 
as the directors think fit, and at any time before 
a sale or disposition the forfeiture may be cancelled 
on such terms as the directors think fit. 

28. — A person wuosc shares have been forfeited 


shall cease to be a member in respect of the for- 
feited shares, but shall, notwithstanding, remain 
liable to pay to the company all moneys which, 
at the date of forfeiture, were presently payable 
by him to the company in respect of the shares, 
but his liability shall cease if and when the company 
receive payment in full of the nominal amount of 
the shares 

29 — A statutory declaration in writing that the 
declarant is a director of the company, and that a 
shaie in the company has been dulv forfeited on a 
date stated in the declaration, shall be conclusive 
evidence of the facts therein stated as against all 
persons claiming to be entitled to the shaie, and that 
declaration, and the receipt of the company for 
the consideration, if any, given for the sh.ue on the 
sale or disposition thereof shall constitute a good 
title to the shaie, and the person to whom the shaie 
is sold or disposed of shall be registered as the holder 
of the shaie and shall not be bound to see to the 
application of the purchase money, if any, nor shall 
his title to the share be affc< ted by any lriegularity 
or invalidity in the proceedings in leforence to the 
forfeiture, sale or disposal of the share 

30 — The provisions of these legulations as to 
forfeitui e shall apply in the case of nonpayment 
of any sum which, by the teims ot issue of a share, 
be< omes payable at a fixed time, whethei on account 
of the amount of the shaie, <>i by the way of pi c- 
mium, as if the same had been payable by vntue 
of a call duly made and notified 

Conversion of Shares into Stock, 

31 — The directors may, with the sanction of the 
company pieviously given in geneial meeting, 
convert any paid-up shares into stock, and may 
with the like sanction reconvert any stock into 
paid-up shares of any denomination 

32 — The holders of sto< k may ftansfer the same, 
or any part tlicieof, in the same inannei , and subject 
to the same regulations as, and subject to which, 
the shares from which the stock aiose might pre- 
viously to conversion have been transferred, oi as 
near theieto as c ireumstances admit ; but the dircc- 
tois may from tunc to time fix the minimum amount 
of stock transferable, and restnet or forbid the 
transfer of fractions of that minimum, but the 
minimum shall not exceed the nominal amount of 
the shares from which the stock arose 

33. — The holders of stock shall, according to the 
amount of the stock held by them, have the same 
rights, privileges, and advantages as regards 
dividends, voting at meetings of the company, and 
othei matteis as if they held the shares from which 
the stock arose, but no such pnvilegc oi advantage 
(except participation in the dividends and profits 
of the company) shall be confctied by any such 
aliquot pait of stock as would not, if existing in 
shaies, have conferred that privilege or advantage. 

34 — Such of the regulations of tin company 
(other than those relating to share warrants) as 
are applicable to paidAip shares shall apply to 
stock, and the words " share " and “ shareholder " 
therein shall include " stock " and “ stdck-holdcr." 

* Share Warrants. 

35. — The company may issue share warrants, 
and accordingly the directors may in their dis- 
cretion, with respect to any share which is fully 
paid up, on application in writing signed by the 
person registered as holder of the share, and authen- 
ticated by such evidence, if any, as the directors 
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may from time to time require as to the identity 
of the person signing the request, and on receiving 
the certificate, if any, of the share, and the amount 
of the stamp duty on the wariant and such fee as 
the dim tors may from time to time require, issue 
under the company's seal a warrant, duly stamped, 
stating that the bearer of the warrant is entitled 
to the shares therein specified, and may provide 
by coupons, or otherwise, for the payment of 
dividends, or other money, on the shares included 
in the warrant 

30 — A share warrant shall entitle the bearer 
to the shares nu luded in it, and the shares shall be 
transit i led by the delivery of the share warrant, 
and the piovjsionsof the regulations of the company 
with respect to transfer and transmission of shares 
shall not apply thereto, 

37 — l he bearer of a share warrant shall, on 
surrender of the warrant to the company for can- 
cellation, and on payment of such sum as the 
directors may born tunc to time prescribe, be 
entitled to have Ins name entered as a member in 
the legtstei of members in respect of the shares 
in< luded in the wariant 

38 - 'J he bearer of a share warrant may at any 
time deposit the w.u t ant at the offi< e of the company, 
and so long as the warrant icmains so deposited the 
depositor shall have the same right of signing 
a requisition for c alling a meeting of the company, 
and of attending and voting and exei c ising the other 
privileges of a member at any meeting held after 
the expiration of two clear days from the time of 
deposit, as if lus name weie nisei ted in the legistci 
of membeis as the holelet of the shaus included in 
the deposited wan ant Not more than one prison 
shall be recognised as depositor of the- shaie 
wariant 'the company shall, oil two days’ wutten 
notice, return the deposited share warrant to the 
deposdoi 

39 — Subject as heicin otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, no person shall, as beater of a share wan ant, 
sign a icquisition for calling a meeting pi the 
company, or attend, or vote, or exercise any other 
privilege ot a member at a meeting of the c ompany, 
oi be entitled to receive any notn es from the com- 
pany , but the beam of a shaie wairant shall be* 
entitled in all other rrspee ts to the same privileges 
and advantage's as if he were named m the registoi 
of numbers as the holder of the shares included in 
the warrant, and he shall be a member of the 
company 

40. — 1 he* directors may from time' to time make 
rules as to the trims on which (if they shall think 
fit) a new shaie wairant or coupon may be issued 
by Way of renewal in case of defacement, loss, or 
dcsti action. 

Alteration of Capital 

41 — The dnectois may, with the sanction of an 
cxti am dinai y resolution of tlu company, increase 
the share ciapital by sue h sum, to be divided into 
shares of such amount, as the resolution shall 
presei ibr 

42 — Subject to any direction to the contrary 
that may be given by the lesolution sanctioning 
the increase of share capital, all new shares sliaM, 
before issue', bij otfeied to such prisons as at the 
date of the' oltei are entitled to receive notn es fiom 
the' company of genet ul meetings in proportion, as 
nearly as the ut< uinstane es admit, to the amount 
of the existing shaic's to which they aie entitled. 
The otter shall be made by notice specifying the 
number of shares ofleted, and limiting a time 


withm which the offer,* if not accepted, will be 
deemed to be declined, and after the expiration of 
that time, or on the receipt of an intimation from 
the person to whom the offer is made that he 
declines to accept the shares offered, the directors 
may dispose of the same in such manner as they 
think most beneficial to the company. The direc- 
tors may likewise so dispose of any new shares 
which (by reason of the latio which the new shares 
bear to shares held by persons entitled to an offer 
of new shares) cannot, in the ojnnion of the directors, 
be conveniently offered under this article. 

43 - — The new shares shall be subject to the same 
provisions with reference to the payment of calls, 
lien, transfer, transmission, forfeiture, and other- 
wise as the shares in the original share capital 

44 — The company may, by special resolution — 

(а) Consolidate and divide its share capital 
into shares of larger amount than its existing 
shares : 

(б) By sub-division of its existing shares, or 
any of them, divide the whole, or any part, of its 
share capital into shares of smaller amount than 
is fixed by the memorandum of association, 
subjci t, nevertheless, to the ptovisions of para- 
gtaph (d) of sub set tion (1) of section foity-one 
of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908: 

(c) Camel any sluues w r hich, at the date of the 
passing of the resolution, have not been taken 
oi agiccd to be taken by any person : 

(<’/) Reduce its share capital in any manner 
and with, and subject to, any incident authorised, 
and ( unseat icquired, by law. 

(lennal Meetings 

45 — The statutory general meeting of the com- 
pany shall be held within the period icquired by 
se< tion sixty-five of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908 

40 — A geneial meeting shall be held once in 
cveiy year at sin h lime (not being more than fifteen 
months after the holding of the last prei eding 
geneial meeting) and place as may be piescnbed by 
tin* company in geneial meeting, oi , in default, at 
such time in the month tollowmg Unit in wlu< h the 
anniversary of the company's incoi pi nation oc< uis, 
and at such place as the dnectois shall appoint. 
In default of a general meeting being so held, a 
genual meeting shall be held in the month next 
following, and may be convened by any two mem- 
bers in the same manner as neailv as possible as 
that in w 1 1 1 ( h the meetings arc to be convened by 
the directors 

47 — rhe above-named general meetings jdiall be 
called ordinary meetings , all other general meetings 
shall be called exti aoidinary 

48 — The (lit cc tot s may, whenever they may thrnk 
fit, convene an extraordinary general meeting, and 
extraordinary general meetings shall also be con- 
vened oi? such requisition, or, m default, may be 
convened by such icquisitumists, as jnovided by 
section sixty-six of the Companies (Consolidation) 
At t, 1908 If at any time there are not within the 
United Kingdom sufficient directors capable of 
acting to form a quorum, any director or any two 
members of the company may convene an extraor- 
dinary geneial meeting in the same manner as 
nearly as possible as that in which meetings may be 
convened by the directors. 

Proceedings at General Meetings . 

49 — Seven days’ notice at least (exclusive of 
the day on which the notice is served or deemed to 
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be served, but inclusive o! the day lor which notice 
is given) specifying the place, the day, and the hour 
of meeting and, in the case of special business, the 
general nature of that business shall be given in 
manner hereinafter mentioned, or in such other 
manner, if any, as may be prescribed by the com- 
pany in general meeting, to such poisons as ate, 
under the regulations of the company, entitled to 
receive such notices from the company , but the 
non-receipt of the notice by any member shall 
not invalidate the proceedings at any general 
meeting 

50 — All business shall be deemed special that is 
tiansa( ted at an extraordinary meeting, and all that 
is ti ansae ted at an 01 dinai y meeting, with the excep- 
tion of sanctioning a dividend, the consulci ation of 
the accounts, balance sheets, and the 01 dinary 
report of the directors and auditors, the election 
of <lire« tors and other ofTiceis in the plate of 
those retuing by rotation, and the fixing of the 
remuneration of the auditois 

51 -No business shall be transacted at any 
geneial meeting unless a quomm of rnembei s is 
piesent at the time when the meeting piocecds to 
business, save as lieiein otheivise piowded, thiec 
members pusonally piesent shall be a quorum 

52— If within half an hour fiom the time ap- 
pointed for the meeting a quorum is not present, 
the meeting, if convened upon the requisition of 
membeis, shall be dissolved, in any othet ease it 
shall stand adjourned to the same day in the next 
week, at the same time and place, and if at the 
adjoin ned meeting a quomm is not present within 
half an hour fiom the time appointed for the 
meeting, the members piesent shall be a quorum 

53 - 1 he c hair man, if any, of tlje board of ditec- 
tois shall jneside as than man at cvciy geneial 
meeting of the company 

54 — If there is no such chan man, or if at any 
meeting lie is not present within til teen minutes 
alien' the tune apjjointrd for holding the meeting, 
oi is unwilling to act as chairman, the members 
present shall choose some one of their number to 
bo chan man 

55 — rile e ban man may, with the consent of any 
meeting at which a quomm is present (and shall 
if so directed by the meeting), adjourn the meeting 
fi on tune to time and fiom jdae e to jilace, but no 
busit.i s shall be ti an sac ted at any adjourned 
meet l rig other than the business left unfinished at 
the meeting fmm which the adjournment took 
j>lae e When a meeting is adjourned tor te-n days 
or moie, notice of the adjourned meeting shall be 
given *is in the rase of an original mealing Save 
as aforesaid it shall not be necessary to give any 
noti< e of an adjournment or of (he business to be 
transacted at an adjourned meeting 

56 — At any genes al meeting a resolution put to 
the vote* of the meeting shall be decided on a show 
of hands, unless a poll is (before or on life declara- 
tion of the* result of the show of hands) demanded 
by at le'ast thtee membeis, and, unle-ss a poll is so 
demanded, a declaration by the chairman that a 
resolution has, on a show of hands, been carried, or 
earned unanimously, or by a partic ular majority, 
or lost, and an entry to that effect in the book of 
the proceedings of the e ompany, shall be conclusive 
evidence of the fact, without proof of the number 
or proportion of the votes recorded in favour of, 
or against, that resolution 

57 — If a poll is duly demanded it shall be taken 
in such manner as the chairman directs, and the 
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result of the poll shall be deemed to be the resolu- 
tion of the meeting at which the poll was demanded. 

58 — In the case of an equality of votes, whether 
on a show of hands, or on a poll, the chairman of 
the meeting at which the show of hands takes place, 
or at which the poll is demanded, shall be entitled 
to a second or casting vote 

59 — A poll demanded on the election of a chair- 
man, or on a question of adjournment, shall be 
taken forthwith A poll demanded on any other 
question shall be taken at such time as the chan man 
of the meeting directs. 

Votes of Members. 

60 — On a show of hanels every member present 
in person shall have one vote On a poll every 
member shall have one vote for cae h shaie of which 
he is the hohlrr 

61. — In the' case ol joint holders the vote of the 
senior who fendeis a vote, whether in person or by 
pioxy, shall be accepted to the exclusion of the 
votes of the othci joint holders, and for this pur- 
pose scnioiily shall be dctei mined by tile oidei in 
which the* name's stand in the' ie*giste‘i ot members. 

62 — A member of unsound mind, cm in respect 
of whom an oi elei has been made by any court 
having jui isdie turn in lunacy may vote, whether 
on a show ot hands or on a jioll, by his committee, 
curator boms, oi other peison in the* nature' of a 
committee oi curator bouts, appointed by that 
eoutt, awl any such committee, curator bonts, or 
othei person may, on a poll, vote' by proxy 

63 No member shall be entitled to vote at 
any general meeting unless all calls or other sums 
piesently pa\ able by him in inspect of shares ill 
the < ompany have been paid 

64 — On a poll vote's may bcgiv en cithe i pei sonally 
or by pioxy 

65 — I lie* instillment appointing a pioxy shall be 
in wilting unelrr the hand ot the* appointed ot of 
his aftoiiie*y duly authonsed in willing, or, if t he 
apjiointoi is a e oipm ation, either unek'i the common 
seal, or under the hand of an offie er oi attorney 
so authoiise'd Ne) peison shall act as a pioxy 
unless either he is entitled on lus own behalf to be 
present and vote at the meeting at wine h he* acts 
as proxy, or he has been appointeel to act at that 
meeting ns pioxy foi a col point ion. 

66 — 'Ihe mstiument appointing ajuoxy and the 
power of attorney oi otlwr authonty, if any, under 
wine h it is signed, or a notanally certified copy of 
that powci ot authonty, shall bo deposited at the 
registered office of the company not less than 
foi ty-eight bouts before the time for holding 
the meeting at which the person named in the 
mstiument pioposes to vote, and in default the 
instrument of pioxy shall not be treated as valid 

67 — An instium nt appointing a juoxy may be 
in the following form, or m any other foim which 
the clnectors shall apjuove — 

“ Comjiany, Limited, 

“I of in the county of 

• being a member of the Comj>any, Limited, 

hereby ajipoint of as my jiroxy 

to vote* for me and on my behalf at the [ordinary 
or extraordinary, as the case may be] general 
meeting of the: comjiany to be held on the 
day of and at any adjournment thereof. 

" Signed tins day of 
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Directors. 

68 . — The number of the directors and the names 
of the first directors shall be determined in writing 
by a majority of the subscribers of the memorandum 
of association. 

69 — The remuneration of the directors shall 
from tune to time be determined by the company 
in general meeting 

70 — The qualification of a director shall be the 
holding of at least one share in the company, and 
it shall be his duty to comply with the provisions 
of section seventy-three of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908. 

Powers and Duties of Directors. 

71 — The business of the company shall be 
managed by the directors, who may pay all expenses 
incurred in getting up and registering the company, 
and may exercise all such powers of the company 
as are not, by the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, or any statutory modification thereof for the 
time being in force, or by these articles, required 
to be exercised by the company in general meeting, 
subject nevertheless to any regulation of these 
articles, to the provisions of the said Act, and to 
such regulations, being not inconsistent with the 
aforesaid regulations or provisions, as may be 
prescribed by the company in general meeting, 
but no regulation made by the company in general 
meeting shall invalidate any pnoi a< t of the direc- 
tors which would have been valid if that legulation 
had not been made 

72.— The directors may from time to time appoint 
one or more of their body to the office of managing 
director or manager for such term, and at such 
remuneration (whethci by way of salary, or com- 
mission, or participation in profits, or partly in one 
way, and partly in another) as they may think fit, 
and a director so appointed shall not, while holding 
that office, be subject to retirement by rotation, 
or taken into account in determining the lo’ation 
of retirement of directors, but his appointment 
shall be subject to determination ipso facto if he 
ceases for any cause to be a director, or if the com- 
pany in general meeting shall lesolvc that his tenure 
of office of managing director or manager be 
determined. 

73 — The amount for the time being remaining 
undischarged of moneys borrowed or raised by the 
directors for the purposes of the c ompany (othei wise 
than by the issue of share capital) shall not at any 
time exceed the issued shaie capital of the company 
without the sanction of the company in general 
meeting. 

74 — The directors shall duly comply with the 
provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, or any statutory modification thereof for the 
time being in foicc, and in partr. ular with the pro- 
visions in regard to the registiation of the paitieu- 
lars of mortgages and charges affecting the ptoperty 
of the company, oi created oy it, and to keeping a 
register of the directors, and to sending to the 
Registiar of Companies an annual list of members, 
and a summary of particulars relating thereto, ana. 
notice of any consolidation or increase of share 
capital, or conversion of shares into stock, and 
copies of special resolutions, and a copy of the 
register of directors and notifications of any changes 
therein. 

75 — The directors shall cause minutes to be 
made in books provided for the purpose— 


(a) of all appointments of officers made by the 
directors ; 

( b ) of the names of the directors present at 
each meeting of the directors and of any com- 
mittee of the directors ; 

(c) of all resolutions and proceedings at all 
meetings of the company, and of the directors, 
and of committees of directors, 

and every director present at any meeting of 
directors or committee of directors shall sign his 
name in a book to be kept for that purpose. 

The Seal. 

76 — The seal of the company shall not be 
affixed to any instrument except by the authority 
of a resolution of the board of directors, and in the 
presence of at least two directors, and of the 
secretary or such other peison as the directors may 
appoint for the purpose ; and those two directors 
and secretary or other person as aforesaid shall 
sign eveiy instrument to which the seal of the 
company is so affixed in their presence. 

Disqualifications of Directors. 

77. — The office of director shall be vacated, if 
the director — 

(а) ceases to be a director by virtue of section 
seventy-three of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, or 

(б) holds any other office of profit under the 
company except that of managing director or 
manager ; or 

(c) becomes bankrupt ; or 

(d) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind , or 

(c) is concerned or participates in the profits 
of any contract with the company : 

Provided, however, that no director shall vacate 
his office by reason of his being a member of any 
company which has entered into contracts with or 
done any work fot the company of which he is a 
director: but a director shall not vote in lespect 
of any such contract or work, and if he docs so 
vote ins vote shall not be counted. 

Rotation of Directors. 

78 — At the first ordinal y meeting of the com- 
pany the whole of the directors shall retire from 
office, and at the ordinary meeting in every sub- 
sequent year one-third of the directors for the time 
being, or if their number is not three or a multiple 
of three, then the number nearest to one-third, shall 
retire fiom office. 

79 — The directors to retire in every year shall be 
those who have been longest in office since their 
last election, but as between persons who become 
directors on the same day those to retire shall 
(unless they otherwise agree among themselves) be 
determined by lot. 

80 — A Retiring director shall be eligible for re- 
election 

81 — The company at the general meeting at 
which a director retires in manner afoiesaid may 
fill up the vacated office by electing a person thereto. 

82 — If at any meeting at which an election of 
directors ought to take place the places of the 
vacating directors are not filled up, the meeting 
shall stand adjourned till the same day in the next 
week at the same time and place, and if at the 
adjourned meeting the places of the vacating 
directors are not filled up, the vacating directors, 
or such of them as have not had their places filled 
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up, shall be deemed to have been re-elected at the 
adjourned meeting. 

83. — The company may from time to time in 
general meeting increase or reduce the number 
of directors, and may also determine in what 
rotation the increased or reduced number is to go 
out of office. 

84 i — Any casual vacancy occurring in the board 
of directors may be filled up by the directors, but 
the person so chosen shall be subject to retirement 
at the same time as if he had become a director on 
the day on which the director in whose place he 
is appointed was last elected a director. 

85 — The directors shall have power at any time, 
and from time to time, to appoint a person as an 
additional director who shall retire from office at 
the next following ordinary general meeting, but 
shall be eligible for election by the company at 
that meeting as an additional director. 

86 . — The company may by extraordinary resolu- 
tion remove any director before the expnation of 
his period of office, and may by an ordinary 
resolution appoint another person in his stead ; 
the person so appointed shall be subject to retire- 
ment at the same time as if he had become a 
director on the day on which the director in whose 
place he is appointed was last elected a director. 

Proceedings of Directors . 

87- — The dnectors may meet together for the 
despatch of business, adjourn, and otherwise regu- 
late their meetings, as they think fit. Questions 
arising at any meeting shall be decided by a majonty 
of votes In case of an equality of v )tes the chair- 
man shall have a second or ‘casting vote. A 
director may, and the secretary on the requisition 
of a director shall, at any time summon a meeting 
of the directors. 

88 — The quorum necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the dn ectors may be fixed by the 
directors, and unless so fixed shall (when the 
number of directors exceeds three) be three 

89 — The continuing directors may act notwith- 
standing any vacancy in their body, but, if and so 
long as their number is reduced below the number 
fixe ' by or pursuant to the regulations of the com- 
pany as the necessary quorum of dnectors, the 
continuing directois may act for the puipose of 
increasing the number of directors to that number, 
or of summoning a general meeting of the company, 
but for no other jnnpose. 

90*— The directors may elect a chairman of their 
meetings and determine the period for which he is 
to hold office ; but if no such chairman is elected, 
or if at any meeting the chairman is not jiresent 
within fifteen minutes after the time appointed for 
holding the same, the directors present may choose 
one of their number to be chairman of t^ie meeting. 

91 — The directors may delegate any of their 
powers to committees consisting of such member 
or members of their body as they think fit , any 
committee so formed shall in the exeicise of the 
pow ,rs so delegated conform to any regulations 
that may be imposed on them by the directors. 

92 — A committee may elect a chairman of their 
meetings : if no such chairman is elected, or if at 
any meeting the chairman is not jiresent within 
five minutes after the time appointed for holding 
the same, the members present may choose one of 
their number to be chan man of the meeting. 

93 — A committee may meet and adjourn as they 
think proper. Ques +, ^"s arising at any meeting 


shall be determined by a majority of votes of the 
members present, and in case of an equality of 
votes the chairman shall have a second or casting 
vote. . Am 

94 — All acts done by any meeting of the direc- 
tors or of a committee of directors, or by anv person 
acting as a director shall, notwithstanding that it be 
afterwards discovered that there was some defect 
in the appointment of any such directors or persons 
acting as afoiesaid, or that they or any of them 
were disqualified, be as valid as if every such person 
had been duly appointed and was qualified to be a 
director. 

Dividends and Reserve. 

95 — The company in general meeting may dcclai e 
dividends, but no diwdend shall exceed the amount 
recommended by the duet tors 

96 — lhe directors may from tune to time pay 
to the members such intei nn dividends as appear 
to the directors to be justified by the profits of the 
company. 

97. — No dividend shall be paid otherwise than 
out of profits 

98 —Subjet t to the rights of persons, if any, 
entitled to shares with spci lal rights as to dividends, 
all dividends shall be dedaicd and paid according 
to the amounts paid on the shares, but if and so 
long as nothing is paid up on any of the shares in 
the company dividends may be de< lared and paid 
according to the amounts of the shares No amount 
paid on a share in advante of calls shall, while 
carrying interest, be treated lot the put poses of 
this article as paid on the share 

99 — The direr tois may, before i ecommending 
any dividend, set aside out of the juofits of the 
company such sums as they think proper as a 
reserve or reserves which shall, at the discretion 
of the directors, be applicable foi meeting contin- 
gencies, or for equalising dividends, or for any other 
purpose to which the profits of the company may 
be propei ly applied, and pending such application 
may, at the like discretion, either be cmjiloycd in 
the business of the company or be invested in such 
investments (other than shares of the company) as 
the directois may from time to time think fit. 

100 — If several persons are registered as joint 
holders of any share, any one of them may give 
effectual receipts for any dividend payable on the 
share 

101 — Notice of any dividend that may have 
been declared shall be given in manner hereinafter 
mentioned to the persons entitled to the share 
therein 

102 —No dividend shall bear interest against the 
company. 

Accounts. 

103 — The directors shall cause tru* accounts to 
be kept — 

Of the sums of money received and expended 

by the company and the matter in lespect of 

which such receipt and expenditure takes place, 
i and 

Of the assets and liabilities of the company. 

104 — The books of account shall be kept at the 
registered office of the company, or at such other 
place or places as the directors think fit, and shall 
always be open to the inspection of the directors. 

105 — The directors shall from time to time 
determine whether and to what extent and at what 
times and places and under what conditions or 
regulations the accounts and books of the company 
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or any of them shall be open to the inspection of 
members not being directors, and no member (not 
being a director) shall have any right of inspecting 
any account or book or document of the company 
except as conferred by statute or authorised by 
the directors or by the company in general meeting. 

10fi — Once at least in every year the directors 
shall lay before the company in general meeting 
a piofit and loss account for the period since the 
piet eding account or (in the case of the fust at count) 
sinte the incorporation of the company, made up 
to a date not more than six months before such 
meeting. 

107 —A balance-sheet shall be made out in every 
year and laid before the company in general meeting 
made up to a date not more than six months before 
such meeting The balant c sheet shall be accom- 
panied by a tepott of the dirtctois as to the state 
of the company's attairs, and the amount which 
they recommend to b<* paid by way of dividend, 
and the amount, if any, which they propose to 
carry to a i os< t ve fund. 

108 - -A copy of the balance sheet and report 
shall, seven clays ptc v lously to the moc ting, be si ut 
to the poisons entitled to receive notices of general 
meetings in the' manner in which notices aie to be 
given hoi (‘under. 

A wlit. 

109 — Auditors shall bo appointed and their 
duties legulutod in accoi dance with sections one 
bundled and thirteen and one hunched and four- 
teen of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
or any statutory modification thcieof foi the time 
being m foi c e 

Notices. 

110 — A notice may be give n by the company 
to any member either pcisoiially, or by sending it 
by post to him to hts icgisteied address, or Of he 
has no registered address in the United Kingdom) 
to the address, if any, within the United Kingdom 
supplied by him to the company fur the giving of 
notic es to lum 

Where a notice is sent by post, service of the 
notice shall be deemed to be effected by pi openly 
addressing, piepaying, and posting a letter con- 
taining the notu e, and unless the c onti at y is proved 
to have been ettec ted at tlu* time at which the letter 
would be delivcied m the oidinai y com so ot post 

111 — It a membei has no registered address in 
the United Kingdom and has not supplied to the 
compmy an address within the United Kingdom 
for the giving of notices to him, a notice addicssed 
to him and advertised m a newspaper emulating 
in the neighbourhood of the legistered oflicc of 
the company, shall be- deemed to be duly given to 
him on tlu' day on which the advertisement appears 

112. — A notice may be given by the company to 
the joint holders of a sh.ug by giving the notice 
to the joint holder named fust in the register in 
respect of thy share 

113 A notice may be given by the company to 
the persons entitled to a share in consequence of 
the death or baifkruptc y of a member by sending 
it through the post in a piep.ud 1 < * 1 1 e r addicssed to 
them by name, or by the title of the ropt esentatives 
of the deceased, or trustee of the bankrupt, or by 
any like' description, at the address, it any, in the 
United Kingdom supplied for the pui pose by the 
persons claiming to be so entitled, or (until such 
an address has been so supplied) by giving the notice 


in any manner in which the same might have been 
given if the death or bankruptcy had not occurred. 

1 14 — Notice of every general meeting shall be 
given in some manner hereinbefore authorised to 
(a) every member of the company (including 
bearers of share warrants), except those members 
who (having no registered address within the 
United Kingdom) have not supplied to the e ompany 
an address within the United Kingdom for the 
giving of notu.es to them, and also to (b) every 
person entitled to a share; in consequence of the 
death or bankiuptey ot a member, who, but for his 
ck'ath or bankruptcy, would be entitled to loceive 
notice's of general meetings. No other persons shall 
be entitled to receive' notices of gcneial meetings 

TABULAR BOOK-KEEPING.- Stn< tly speaking. 

any system of book-keeping in winch the subsidiary 
books are analysed, the totals of sue h analysis 
columns being posted to the nominal ledger accounts, 
is tabular ; but the trim is now usually applied to 
a special s\stcm whu h has ce>me* into general use 
foi hote-ls and other businesses in which the' majority 
of the; e list omei s’ a< counts are; only of shoit dura- 
tion, and made up of small items, the syste m being 
based on the method of analysis. 

In hotels, the day book is enteicd under each 
name' with full paitnuhus <jf cveiy thing supplied 
cae h day, the items be ing analysed and posted to 
the visitors’ ledger, the le ft-h.tnd columns m wine h 
are headed with tlu numbers of rooms and names- 
of visitors, and the; iight-hand columns used for 
the' ae < umulation of totals unelei each nominal 
ledge t heading The amount owing by eae h visitor 
is brought how, ud fiom day to day, so that lus 
total indebtedness is uadily asc cm tamable at any 
time, piovisicm being nude at the foot of each 
page foi amounts paid, allowances, and balances 
earned fotwaid to the next day 

It is this book which has earned the system the 
name of tabular book-keeping, nominal ledger totals 
and amounts owing being both shown in tabular 
form 

'I he* cash book and purchases book should be 
in columnar form, the totals of tluir analysis 
columns ptoviding the nominal ledger postings for 
the debit side of the* accounts 

1 exam pic's of a visitors’ ledger, invoice book, and 
cash book, are shown on the next page 

TABULATING MACHINES.— Modem business 
methods necessitate the computation of an ever- 
growing amount of statistic al and accounting data, 
and the impoitunro of substituting nice !?anu al 
for manual labour is more; and more being realised 
by r business men Tlu* adding and calculating 
machines are so ubiquitous as to be commonplac e, 
but the I lollc'i it h and Powers tabulating machines 
are not so widely known 

At the* Cutset it is not asserted that this class 
of machine is suitable for all accounting and statis- 
tical woik, for much of such work undoubtedly 
can be performed more economically on the adding 
machine , but where the data to be tabulated is of 
a complex nature consisting of a number of factors 
that are reepured to be tabulated in a number of 
categories the Hollerith or Powers system is of 
special utility The machine's were originally 
designed by Dr Hollerith to tabulate census figures, 
and have been used with enormous economics and 
much success on censuses of population and for 
the statistics of the National Registration Act, 
1915 But their adaptability for business purposes 
is rapidly becoming known and they are being 
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profitably employed for costing work, sales analyses, 
insurant e wotk, purchases accounts and all forms 
of accounting and statistical work The most 
economical use of the systems will be obtained by 
centiahsing the statistical and accounting work 
of large concerns, for if it is possible to perform 
the whole of such wotk of a large company operating 
over a wide area in one office, the installation of a 
small battery of machines could be justified, 
whereas it may be found that a single branch of 
the concern could not profit by the use of the 
machine. 

It is not possible to convey a complete idea of 
the capacities of these systems, but the fundamental 
principle of the system is to record the information 
that it is desired to tabulate by punching holes on 
cards, which are thus rendered capable of mechanical 
manipulation 

The systems are operated by four distinct 
machines — 

(< 7 ) The Punch ; (6) The Verifier ; (r) The Sorter ; 

(i d ) The Tabulator 

The pum lung of the cards is equivalent to entering 
the facts into books or on to cards by hand The 
cards arc specially designed of a standard size 
(7g* X 3}*) and consist of a series of figures in 
forty five columns These forty-five columns can 
be ruled and printed in any way to suit the data 
that is required to be assigned to any group of 
columns 

The holes are made in the cards by means of a 
punching machine with a key or slide operated 
keyboard The travel of the card from column 
to column is automatic The rate at which the 
carejs can be punched varies with the number of 
columns and the skill of the operator, and may 
range from 300 to 800 an hour The punching of 
the cards is usually done by boys and girls, and 
accuracy and speed are attained after two months' 
work. It is obvious, however, that the card must 
be accuiatfiy punched, and it is therefore desirable 
to check all punching in a verifying machine 

The next process is to arrange the cards in the 
necessary order, and this is accomplished by sorting 
the cards according to the holes punched in the 
various columns, an electric sorting machine 
being used In the Hollerith machine, the sorting 
is effected by electrical contract which takes place 
through the holes in the card There are thirteen 
receptacles into which the cards are sorted, numbered 
0 to 9, 11, 12, and " reject ” and the openings to 
those receptacles are controlled by the holes in the 
card. Thus when all the cards having a hole 
punched at say figure 4 in a certain column are 


passing through the machine they drop automat- 
ically into receptacle 4. The process proceeds one 
column at a time, but as the machines work at 
the rate of about 15,000 cards an hour it is obvious 
that the sorting right down of a considerable 
number of cards is soon accomplished Thus, 
if a certain group of columns ran into six figures 
it would be necessary to sort six times, but if there 
were only a very small number it would bo quicker 
to sort by hand The data on the cards can be 
classified into any conceivable arrangement m 
the sorting machine 

The tabulating or adding machines differ very 
considerably in both systems, although their 
functions are analogous — to obtain the totals of the 
various factors Both machines will add all the 
groups of columns simultaneously although there 
is generally no necessity to add columns that do 
not represent quantity or value for it would be 
futile to add a group of columns that represent 
“ description of article ” The totals can be ob- 
tained for any division of the cards The Hollerith 
machines total 9,000 cards per hour and if the five 
counters are being used this represents 45,000 items, 
while the Powers prints and totals 3,500 cards 
per hour which with five counters means 17,500 
items, or with seven counters means 24,500 items 
It is impossible to say that cither system is better 
than the other While the main principles of both 
systems are identical each have special features 
and advantages which may or may not be of special 
utility to tjhe job to be done Business men should 
therefore consider both systems, for it is not even 
possible to postulate that one system is pai^eularly 
suitable for, say, costing They are naturally 
rival systems, but the choice will generally 
depend on the form in which the data is finally 
required , in other words, the tabulator will usually 
govern the system adopted For general considera- 
tion the ^punching and sorting can be regarded a3 
equal on both machines, although if the work of 
punching is likely to be dc-ccntrahsed the Hollerith 
puncher will be much more economical For 
many purposes business experts have found that 
the ideal installation would be a combination of 
both systems, but the companies are naturally 
reluctant to this being done, although the fields 
of the cards arc of the same gauge and can therefore 
be worked in either machine It is proposed, 
therefore, to set out very briefly both systems 
The Punches. The Hollerith Puncher is a light 
portable machine, not power .driven There are 
two models of Power Punchers — one key operated 
and the other slide operated— both being electrically 
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driven. The type to be selected depends on the 
method of copying the data, but when it is copied 
on to the card in handwriting, it is expedient to 
use the key punch. 

Gang Punching. Bnef mention may here be 
made of the process of " gang punching," that is, 
the recording of common data on a number of 
cards Should it be necessary to punch a thousand 
cards on which one or niore of the groups of columns 
contain the same information, it would be time- 
saving to have some means of relieving the operator 
from punching these columns In the Hollerith 
this is accomplished by using a “gang punch" 
which is a separate machine and punches only 
twelve or fifteen at a time. On the Powers, " gang 
punching " is achieved on the puncher by fixing 
the slides for repeated factors on one machine or 
by fixing " gang holes ” on the other. In the 
Hollenth Punch the cards are inerted and ejected 
by hand, and 400 to 500 caids of twenty-one columns 
can be punched per hour In the Powers Punch, 
the feeding and ejecting is automatic. 

The Verifiers. These machines are often over- 
looked when considering an installation of 
tabulating machines, and although the best opera- 
tors average only one error in 200 cards, it is expedi- 
ent to check every card, and when an error is 
discovered punch a new card The Hollenth 
Verifier is a similar machine to the puncher The 
operator works as if punching the card and if the 
second operation does not tally exactly with the 
first the machine stops and the column in which 
the error occurs is at once located , except if two 
holes have been punched in one column Thus 
the check is purely mechanical • and the rate of 
verifying is exactly the same as punching. In the 
Powers machine the cards are placed singly over a 
perforated plate under which is fixed an electric 
lamp, and a red light shows where the holes are 
wrongly punched. Thus the onus of the check 
is on the opciator The rate of verifying is about 
85 per cent of the punching Further, the Powers 
verifier will not discover omissions to punch in any 
one column, unless O’s have been automatically 
punched. 

Th<* Sorters. The main mechanical difference 
m the t vo systems is that in the Hollenth the whole 
mechaimm of the sorter and tabulator is actuated 
by electrical contact as against mechanical contact 
in the Powers Both systems claim their principle 
to be the best, but this is not really an important 
point %f detail The Hollerith claims to sort at 
15,000 an hour, while the Powers claims 18,000, 
but in practice both machines sort roughly at the 
same rate for the Powers has a slightly greater 
tendency to jam The Powers Company, are, 
however, introducing a new sorter capable of higher 
speeds and without any tendency to# jam In 
both machines one column is sorted at a tune, and 
the setting of the machines for the various " sorts " 
is roughly the same. In the Towers system a 
series of counters is connected with each receptacle, 
so that the number of cards of every " sort " is 
obtainable, together with a grand total. 

The Tabulators. The Tabulators arc undoubtedly 
the most ingenious machines of the " sets " and 
owing to the distinct and different capabilities of 
each they should receive the most careful con- 
sideration for they will probably determine which 
system is to be adopted In the Powers system 
the holes on each card are translated into type- 
writing and at the same time the groups that 


represent factors that can be totalised arc added 
and the totals printed for each section. If totals 
only are required for each batch of cards, a button 
will eliminate the recording of every card on the 
type-written sheet, and the totals only will be 
printed together with the designation of the group 
to winch the totals relate. Carbon copies are 
obtainable so that a numbei of copies representing 
the details of each card with the totals ol sections 
can be produced All the holds or columns of a 
card are printed simultaneously and added if 
required, and further when a sheet lias been inserted 
into the carnage of the machine, the operator can 
leave the machine and it automatically stops at the 
last card or at the end of the sheet 

In the Hollerith system, the contact of the 
brushes through the holes in the card elect! ically 
opciates the counting wheels in the counters, and 
the figuics in the adding columns on the card are 
thus shown on the dials If stop cauls have been 
inserted between, say, each Cost No the machine 
will automatically stop at the end of each Cost No , 
when the totals can be wntten down and the dials 
zeroized The operation of i e-setting the counters 
to zero, automatically starts the machine on the 
next run of cauls By means of what may be 
termed a telephone switchboaul, fitted on the front 
of each machine, two counteis can be made to run 
in unison and if one of these is allowed to stand 
whilst the other is set to zero, gross totals for the 
whole of the urn are obtained The speed of 
operation is 9,000 per hour. 

In comparing the merits of the systems it is 
essential to considc i the speed at whic h they operate. 
Speed is undoubtedly the essenti.il end in view, 
for statistics to be of any value at all must be 
produced quickly Provided .-there is no gang 
punching to be done both punches w’ork at roughly 
the same rate, but if there is a considerable amount 
of gang punching the Powers would appear to have 
the advantage although some users of both systems 
state that the speeds are loughly the same The 
merits of the sorting machines aic similar, and the 
slightly faster rate of the Powers is nullified by its 
greater tendency to jam, but in the future models 
the Powers may be the better soi ter The 1 lollcntli 
verifier is faster than the Poweis and being a 
mechanical check is not subject to the human 
element 'I he greatest difference is with the 
tabulators. In the Powers system the cards arc 
translated, printed, and added at 3,500 per hour, 
while by the Hollerith they are translated and 
added at 9,000 per hour Jn the Hollerith system 
it is therefore necessary to stop in order to write 
down the figures, but in some work this time is 
equivalent to placing, and afterwards taking out, 
spacing and totalling cards at the end of each group 
in the Powers system In the Hollerith, therefore, 
there is a risk of on or in copying, and the respon- 
sibility being with the operator the written totals 
cannot be regarded as absolutely accurate Except 
on very long inns the operative spec 4 is reduced 
fcy copying totals, whereas on the* Powers the nominal 
speed of the machine is also its operative speed. 
If one or more printed records arc required of the 
translation of each card the Powers system must 
be adopted, but if only totals are required the 
superior speed of the Hollerith for long runs is an 
important consideration. The proposition is 
therefore whether it is expedient to sacrifice speed 
in order to obtain a printed result, but the com- 
parative speeds of the two tabulators must be 
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considered in relation to the work as the nominal 
speeds aie not necessarily the operative. 

None of the machines of either system, except 
the Hollerith Key, (king and Verifying Punches, 
can he puu based, hut are hired out to users at a 
monthly or yearly rental '1 he working costs of 
the machines are f.mly high, hut the iru reused 
output of w’oik, the rapidity with which statistics 
can he furnished, and the saving in staff and 
ai ( ommodation to he effected hy their use have 
been demonstiated hy numbers of the largest firms 
'file mac tunes < an he applied to the general account- 
ing and book-keeping system of the business, and 
are of special use m that important phase of 
accounting -cost keeping The systems aie un- 
doubtedly capable of enormous developments as 
they permit of gre.it adaptability for statistical 
and a< < minting data 

TA< AM\HA(M I he hitter, resinous exudation 
of the lexca tacamahata of Bia/il Owing to its 
pleasing odour, it is often used as incense. It is 
also employed in phannacy m the pieparution of 
certain ointments 

TACK , — In Scotch law, this is the same thing 
as a lease 

TALKING MORTGAGES.- -When there are 
several mortgages upon the same piopeity, the 
mortgagees are secured a< uncling to their positions. 
But it is always possible for a later inoitgagee to 
strengthen his position if the i barges have been 
made without lus knowledge 'I bus, suppose A, B, 
C, and \) are fust, second, tluid, and fouith inoit- 
gagees '1 lie propc 1 ty may be declining in value, 
and P’s chance of repayment out of the security 
very small But if 1) had no knowledge* of the 
moitgagcs to B or C, he can buy up A's cliaige and 
add it to lus own, and he will thus gain priority 
over B and C for the amount of A’s mortgage as 
well as his own Sinulaily, always presuming that 
there was no knowledge of the mortgage, 1) can 
buy up B and thus shut out C. This is known in 
law as tacking 

T A EL. --(See Foreign Moneys— China , also 
Foreign Weights and Measuris —China ) 

TAKE UP A BILL. — 'l lus is a phiase used in 
banking business to signify the payment of a bill 
eitbei to a banket oi to the prison who is the 
holder of if l he trim is synonymous with 
“ l ('tiling a bill ” (q v ) 

TAKERS-IN. — -’lilts is a term used in connection 
with the Stock Exchange settlement. A “taker 
in” is a broker who lends money against stock, 
t tf./takes in sto* k, to a broker who requires to pay 
for a pure base. (See Givers on ) 

TALI’.— A soft, whitish mineral, consisting 
chiefly of silica and magnesia, until a peailv lusfte 
and a greasy feel. It is heat-resisting and non- 
conducting, and is used in tlie manufactme of 
lamp-clumneys crucibles, porcelain clay, etc , and 
also for fulling cloth and g_s a lubuc ant Steatite 
(q v ) is a vattety of talc, the mineral occurs in 
combination in Scotland, the Pyrenees, the Tyrol, 
and the United State's 

TALE.— the lcckomng of goods by number and 
not bv weight. 

TALE (JUALE.— This is an cxpiession which is 
used in conti acts when giain or other produce is 
sold “to aruve” It means that the goods as 
they he are held to be the same as the sample 
supplied, but that the buyer takes the risk of any 
damage which may afterwards be sustained by the 
produce during the voyage. 


TALLOW. — Animal fat, consisting of stearin, 
palmitin, and olein in varying quantities. It is 
generally obtained from beef and mutton by 
melting the fat at the lowest possible temperature. 
Pure tallow is a stiff grease of a whitish colour. 
It develops an unpleasant odour on exposure to 
the air Adulteration is common, wool grease, 
cotton seed, and whiting being among t\ e sub- 
stances used for this purpose. Tallow is used in 
the manufacture of soap and candles, and as a 
lubric ant A kind of tallow is obtained from the 
seeds of the tallow r tree of China and Japan It is 
used for candle-making in those countries. The 
free is also grown m the southern States of North 
Amci iru 

TALLYING. — The act of checking the accounts 
of anothei One person counts whilst the other 
tallies or checks them 

TALLY TRADE. — A system of trading under 
which goods are supplied to customers on credit, 
a small payment down being made in the first 
instance and the remainder of the price being paid 
by instalments. At one time this method of 
dealing was confined within narrow limits, but in 
tecent yeais it has sptead in every direction and 
applies to all kinds of g< >ods (See Hire -Purchase ) 

TALON. — A coitificatc attached to tiansferable 
bearer bonds (usually tbe last poition of the* coupon 
sheet), to be exchanged for Un additional series ot 
coupons as soon as those on the coupon sheet have 
all been piescntcd and paid. 

The following is an e xample — 

“ The .*f and B Bank of Egypt — Guaranteed 
Bonds— Talfm to be exchanged for a new coupon 
sheet when all the coupons below have been exhausted. 

“ No. 17,843.’’ 

TAMARIND. — The fruit of the Tanmnudus 
indua, a tiopical ticc of the leguminous order, 
growing in the East and West Indies The pi e- 
seivel fiuit is exported, being of some medicinal 
value l lie b.u k is used as a tonic and astiingent, 
while the wood is employed in < abmet-wor k A 
yellow dye- stuff is obtained fioin the leaves 

TAMPICO FIBRE. -A fibre named affu the port 
on the Gulf of Mexico, from which it is shipped. 
It is obtained ftom the leaves of the Yucca biccata 
of Mexieo, and is used foi cordage, mgs, etc 

TAN. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures — 
China, Ja^an ) 

TANGERINE. —A very sweet small vanety of 
orange indigenous to the neighbourhood of Tangier 
in Motocco, and imported in gic.it minibus into 
England 

TANNIN. — An astringent substance found in 
many plants, especially in oak baik, gall-nuts, 
dividivi, gambler, and sumach, which arc- all noticed 
under serai ate headings ’l heir chief use is for 
tanning leather , but tannin has also medicinal 
value in cases of diarilma, hemorrhage, etc 

TAPE PRICES. —By means of an ingenious tele- 
graph instrument in stockbrokers’ olficcs, vulgarly 
termed “ the ticket ,” the cunent prices of yanous 
securities quoted cm the Stock Exchange are at once 
made known in hundreds of different places These 
records of prices and their fluctuations aie collected 
and issued by the Exchange Telegiaph Company, 
which is prohibited from supplying its service to 
other than members of the Stock Exchange, 
bankers, and newspapers. The*pnces collected by 
this means are not official, and they do not, there- 
fore, have the same value as prices inserted in the 
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Official List. They are useful, however, in so far 
as they show the fluctuations that take place in the 
course of the day in numerous securities, and 
included in them by arrangement are numerous 
stocks and shares which aic not quoted elsewhere. 
These prices are published in all the newspapers, 
and are known as “ tape prices " 

TAPIOCA. — A highly nutritious, farinaceous 
substance, consisting of the gianulated starch of 
a species of manioc (q v ) It is obtained fiom the 
root of the plant, and is caiefully luatcd on hot 
plates It appears in commerce as small lumps of 
irregular shape The chief supplies come from 
Brazil and Singapore (Sec Cassava ) 

TAIL — A daik, viscous, liquid substance, con- 
sisting of a complex mixture of lmhocarbons It 
is obtained as a prod in t of the distinctive distilla- 
tion of coal, wood, and shale It has a somewhat 
unpleasant odour, and is usually black in colour. 
Coal tar (q v ) is the source < f a large number of 
the aniline colours By distillation, it is separated 
into gases, ammoniac al hcjuoi, light oil, chad oil, 
and pitch Wood tar is largely obtained in con- 
nection with the prepai ation of wood charcoal by 
the combustion of pine tree's It is thick and 
strong smelling, and is useful as a source ot cteosotc 
(q v) and patch (qv), b< th of which are, however, 
also obtained from coal-tar Tui is mod as a coating 
for picscrving iron, tifnber, coidage, etc It has 
also valuable antiseptic properties, and is cmplcpecl 
medicinally foi bronchitis and, in the form of 
an ointment, for skin disease s Shale tar is of 
importance as the source of the paraffin (q v ) of 
commeice. • 

TAKE AND TKET. — Taro is an allowance for the 

wc lght of the c ase, c ask, bag, wiappei , etc , m wine h 
goods ate contained or pa< ked, and may be calcula- 
ted in dilterent wa\s, according to the natuie or 
custom of the trade Actual, paitn ular, or rc i al 
late, signifies that the pa< kage has been scpaiately 
weighed before the goods were packed Average 
taie signifies that the' real late of a few out of the 
whole number of packages is taken run an avciage 
for the whole Customai y taie is a fixed allowam e 
off the gloss wc lght of certain goods, sue h allowance 
being determined by the custom of bade, the 
packages being of unifoiin weight and size 1 Esti- 
mated i i computed tare explains itself Super- 
tax is an extra allowance made: in ceitain 
case's when the packages exceed a ierta.il wc'ight. 
Estimated or computed tare and supertare are 
rarc'ly n% d 

Tret u pi csents an allowance for wear, damage, 
waste, dust, etc , and is a term whu h is now almost 
obsolete 

TARIFF. — The word “ tanff" is derived ulti- 
mately from the Arabic Enough the Spanish 
tanja — a list or schedule of prices It reused in 
geneial for any list of prices ; we may, for instance, 
speak of the schedule of steamboat fates, or of 
fixed charges in hotels and the like, as tariffs In 
the more restricted sense, however, it signifies the 
table oo list of articles on which import or export 
duties are levied, together with the amount of the duty 
levied And hence, in current controversy it is used 
as a collective term for the duties themselves, or 
for the law or code imposing those duties 

It was the long-continued and in some respects 
bitter and savage battle between Free Trade and 
Protection that ready aroused people’s intci est in 
the tariff. The result of the conflict had been a 
complete reversal of our commercial system from 


one of narrow restriction to one of unlimited com- 
petition. But another result was that people had 
been taught to understand that the Budget was 
not simply a matter of arithmetic, but that in a 
thousand wavs it alTccted the well-being of men 
and the strength of the country. Wc are to-day, 
indeed, pi one rather to exaggerate than to under- 
value the etfc'c ts of the taiil! The partisans of 
Pioteifmn announce the min of the country 
thiough Fiee Tiadc; the upholders of Fice Trade 
atlnbute the prosperity, “ in< teasing by leaps and 
bounds,” of the countiy to the liberation of inter- 
com se But the mdustiial prosperity of a nation 
depends on many cause's, and of these its tarill is 
not the most nnpoitant. 

However, when there is an intelligible and intelli- 
gent pnnciple governing a tanff, its eltects are 
bound to be better than when no definitely lealiscd 
plan obtains, and taxes are im post’d haphazard or 
at the dictation of interests, not the most weighty, 
blit the most audible Befoic the valuable leport 
of the Select Committee on Taxation (1840) 
appeared, oui tax system had been a mass of 
absurdities and inconsistencies About 1,200 
articles were subject to Customs duty , -ind the* 
svstem, or lack of system, in general and in detail, 
received severe <ntu ism fiom the* committee 

Here is the paiagtaph fiom t lie Repot t which 
desmbes the attitude of mind that bi ought about 
our present system t “ The Built of the United 
Kingdom presents mrthci congiuity noi unity of 
puipose, no geneial principles seem to have been 
applied . The Fanil often aims at incom- 
patible ends, the duties are sometimes meant to 
be pi od uc tivc of revenue and for piotec live objec ts, 
wine h an* tiequently inconsistent with each other , 
hence they sometimes operate to the complete 
exclusion of foieign produce, and in so tar no 
levcrnie can, of comse, be ice trivial ; and some- 
times,. when the amount of duty is inoi chnatcTy 
high, the amount of i evenue bee oincs in < e msequence 
lulling They do not make the leecipt of the 
revenue the main consider ation, but allow that 
pnmaiy object of fiscal regulations to be thwaited 
by an attempt to piotcct a gie.it vanety of pai - 
tie ular interests, at the' expense of the i evenue, and 
of the eoininircial intercourse with other countries. 
Whilst the Tanfl has been made suboi dinatc to 
many small pioducing interests at home, by the 
sacrifice of Revenue in older to support these 
interests, the same pnnciple of picfcrcm e is largely 
applied, by the' vanous disc iimmatoi y duties, to 
the piodtuo of our Colonies, by which exclusive 
advantages ate given to 1 he Colonial intei ests at 
the expense of the Mother Countiy ” We need only 
remade with inference to tins crushing indictment, 
th.it all do not allovv ( that the i evenue is <1h' pnmary 
objec t of fiscal regulations (sec the: artic ! e on Pho- 
1 kc i ion), and that the princijileof preference, even 
if it involves a slight less, is advocated by many 
(see the aitnle on Pki* H 1 ri- ntial Iarifes) 

The progressive change, of which the great steps 
weye taken in 1842, 1846, 1853, and 1860, has 
resulted in our possession of a tariff, which is in 
general mat ked by four distinc tive leatuies — 

1 Freedom of Raw Materials from Taxation. 
Said Gladstone : “If you want to benefit the 
labouiing classes and to do the maximum of good, 
it is not enough to opciate upon the articles con- 
sumed by them , you should rather operate on the 
articles that give them the maximum of employ- 
ment ” You should, that is, extend the area of 
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trade by steadily removing restrictions. The advo- 
cate of a ” reform " in the tariff will say that his 
object, too, is the fostering of industry rather than 
the cheapening of goods ; and in other respects a 
certain latitude is given to the “ rule ” Sugar, for 
instance, whu h is a raw material for the con- 
fectionery and biscuit industries, is subject to a 
moderate icvenue duty, first imposed in 1901 as a 
temporary war duty, but apparently now a per- 
manent item in our fiscal regulations The slight 
duty on cocoa, too, may limit to some extent the 
chocolate making industry, as the duty on tobacco 
may restru t the capital and labour employed in 
cigarette making ; but the intention is to tax only 
what is ready for consumption. 

2 Freedom of the Means ol Subsistence. The 
Government should not be an agent in reducing 
still further an income which is all expended on 
necessaries. A “ free breakfast tabic " is still the 
most popular cry, and the contrast between the big 
loaf and the little loaf is yet the most effective Free 
Trade argument. The fact that the continuance 
of the ability to earn the big loaf maybe precaiious, 
makes no very stirring appeal. The shilling duty 
on each quarter of imported corn and flour, 
imposed in 1902, aroused such hostility that it had 
to be lemoved the next year. 

In our attempt to confine our indire< t taxes to 
*' luxuries,” we meet, indeed, several difficulties. 
When we tax tea or sugar arc we taxing a ” luxury " 
or a ” necessaiy ” ? And if we raise the duty 
on a luxury like tobacco, is it quite certain that the 
tax would not trench on ” necessaries ” ? Would 
not the consumer of tobacco be unwilling to limit 
his consumption and, in oxder to get his " allow- 
ance ” of tobacco, lessen the amount he sjxmds on 
” a bare subsistence ” ? 

3. Removal ol All Duties for Protective Purposes, 

or for encouraging one industry or one producer, 
whether home, colonial, or foreign, more than 
another. This point is discussed in the article on 
Protection. Here we make two suggestions: 
First, any system of import duties must afford 
some slight encouragement to the home producer, 
even if the import duties are accompanied by corre- 
sponding excise duties It is, of course, obvious 
that the sugar tax is an artificial encouragement to 
the growing of sugar beet But the duties on wine 
and other alcoholic drinks, though they give no 
cm ouragement to the home brewer or the whisky 
distiller, may likewise increase the scope for employ- 
ment of capital in the making of mineral dunks; 
anti the duties on clued fruits — cui rants, figs, 
raisins, and the rest —may “ protect ” the home 
fruit grower ; but such protection is only incidental. 

The second point is that, if the encouragement of 
a pai titular industry is for the general good, the 
fairest w <?y to encourage it is by a bounty rather 
than by a protective duty, for the bounty is paid 
by the whole community that benefits ; the pro- 
tective duty taxes only the consumers of the 
particular product through a rise in price. Sub- 
sidies to shipping are, however, the only important 
relic of the bounty system ; and the bounties aie 
given here not primarily for protection of industry, 
but as a nnlitaiy exigency forced upon a nation by 
the hostility of its neighbours. They are justified 
by the necessity of keeping up a “ nursery of sea- 
men ” for the Navy ; and as Mill hunself admits : 
” A country exposed to invasion by sea, if it can- 
not otherwise have sufficient ships and sailors of its 
own to secure the means of manning, on an 


emergency, an adequate fleet, is quite right in 
obtaining those means, even at some economical 
sacrifice, in point of cheapness of transport.” 
France has gone furthest in this direction ; and it 
has an elaborate system of bounties both for 
building and working ships. Under this system it 
is possible for a French vessel to wander profitably 
from port to port with less freight charges than 
pay the wages of the crew. 

4. Adoption of a Simple and Intelligible Tariff, so 
as not to hamper trade more than is demanded by 
the necessity under which the State lies of obtaining 
the revenue that is the condition of its existence. 
The fiscal regulations of the United States may, in 
their complexity and number, with their ad valorem 
duties and drawbacks, be compared with our tariff 
before its simplification at the hands of Huskisson, 
Peel, and Gladstone ” At the time (1820) the 
system of prohibition, protection, and fiscal con- 
fusion was at its height. It was said by competent 
authorities that the number of Acts of Parliament 
i elating to the entry, export, and custody of goods 
as matters of Custom House supervision was not 
less than fifteen hundred. All the sj^ecial interests 
were in full possession of the vested rights to which 
they laid claim . . . There were heavy duties on 
raw materials of industiy, and prohibitive or 
extravagant duties on foreign manufactures ” Our 
j^resent schedule of a dozciV or so ai tides contrasts 
oddly with that examined by the Committee of 
1840, when about twelve hundred items were 
enumerated ; when, in the financial year 1839-40, 
crystal beads, subject to 28s. 6d per 1,000, gave 
Is 7d revenue, showing that fifty-five had been 
imported — or, at any rate, had come under the 
notice of the revenue officers. Starch, at a duty of 
£9 10s per cwt , gave Is 9d. duly, indicating that 
I lb had arrived ; and the Treasury benefited 
from Bruges thread, charged 15s. for 12 lbs., to 
the extent of Is. 3d. 

In our wish to simplify the tariff, we have 
abolished ad valorem and adopted specific duties. 
The latter duties are, of course, a flagrant injustice 
to the consumers of inferior qualities, unless, as 
they are in our case, compensated by taxes such 
as the income tax, from which the poor arc exempt 
Theoretically, ad valorem duties are the fairer , but 
the difficulty of fixing value and of adjusting the 
tax to the value, and the presence of an arbitrary 
element m the imposition, have caused them to be 
discaided from our system. The finest tea, as well 
as the poorest, pays the same rate per lb / ;j 

Wc have also narrowed the basis of taxation. It 
has seemed good to maintain comparatively high 
duties on a small number of articles of universal or 
very general consumption, rather than to sjiread 
the burden over a large number of articles. Fewer 
employments are in this way interfered with, the 
cost of collection is lessened, and the tariff is simpli- 
fied. A drawback in regai cl to the high duties may, 
however, he in the fact that they furnish powerful 
motives to evasion , and the breaking of the law 
in one direction may lead to its being deppised in 
all other respects Revenue is dearly obtained 
when it has laised up a class of lawless characters, 
smugglers or illicit distillers and others. 

Export duties are absent from our tariff. The 
Budget of 1901 imposed an export duty of a Is. 
per ton on coal. The tax, being on a ” necessary ” 
to foreign countries, would r be borne by the 
foreigner ; if it did limit exportation, it would tend 
to preserve our valuable — and exhaustible — stock 
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of coal ; it would yield as much as a penny in the 
pound on income tax : but these considerations 
did not prevent its unpopularity with the coal 
exporters, on the ground that it placed them at a 
disadvantage in foreign markets. They made their 
voices heard, and the tax was withdrawn in 1905 
[The " Tariff Reform *’ movement, initiated 
by Mr. Chamberlain in 1903, is noticed under 
Preferential Tariff.] 

TARTAR, CREAM A QF. — A white, crystalline 
compound, obtained by purifying crude argol (q v ). 
It has some medicinal value as an aperient, and is 
also used as baking powder. It is sometimes called 
bitartrate of potash. 

TARTARIC ACID. — An important acid occuning 
in the grape and many other plants, and obtained 
chiefly from the deposit known as argol (q v ) found 
in wine casks. It appears in the form of white 
transparent crystals easily soluble in water, and 
with a sour taste It is much used in c.ilit o punting, 
in the manufacture of baking powder and of various 
effervescing drinks. Among the salts obtained from 
it, the chief are cream of tartar ( q v ), Rochelle salt 
(q. v ), and tartar emetic. 

TASMANIA. — Position, Area, and Population. 

Tasmania, “ the Switzerland and Sanatorium of the 
South," is a heart-shaped island, situated at the 
southern extremity of Australia, and separated from 
it by Bass Strait, about 120 miles wide. Including 
Hunter Islands, Flinders, King, and other islands, 
its total area is over 2o,000 s<juaie miles, or almost 
equal to that of Scotland Its population is nearly 
209,000 

Coast Lino. The coast line is generally bold and 
roc ley, espet lally in the west. Most inlets aie found 
on the east and south coasts, but^oeJH harbouis 
occur on all the coasts Among these aie Macquarie 
Ilai bour and Port I )avey in the west, Poi t Dalrymple 
m the north, and the estuary of the Derwent in the 
south 

Ruild. Tasmania is essentially a dissec ted high- 
land icgion, and though it contains no long ranges, 
it has fifty peaks over 2,500 ft. high Among these 
the chief are Cradle Mountain (5,069 ft), and Ben 
Lomond, almost as high. A high tableland, using 
to heights of 2,000 to 3,000 ft , occupies the middle 
and a great poition of the western half of the island. 
On the east of the plateau the land is fairly level 
and low. arid provides good grazing ground. The 
lakes are situated in the centre of the plateau, and 
of these the chief are Great Lake, about the same 
size as Loch Lomond in Scotland, and Lake St. 
Clam. From the ccntial lakes the nvcr Tamar flows 
northwaMs and the Derwent southwards. 

Climate. The climate of Tasmania is healthy, 
invigorating, and equable, laigely owing to its 
elevation, and proximity to the sea. The wintcis 
are milder than in England, and all temperate 
vegetables and fruits can be grown with great 
success. Hobart in its temperature statistAs illus- 
trates well the equability of the climate ; it has 
an average mean temperature for spnng of 52° F., 
for summer 62° F., for autumn 55° F., and for 
winter 45° F. The rainfall is abundant in many 
parts ml the colony, and droughts are almost 
unknown. Westerly winds are the prevailing ones, 
and hence the west coast has the heaviest rainfall, 
varying from 80 to 1 10 in. In the interior the rain- 
fall sinks to between 20 and 30 in , but rises again 
on the east and south coasts to between 30 and 40 in. 
The pure, clear atmosphere and high percentage of 
sunshine lend aid to agriculture and horticulture. 
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Produets and Industries. The Pastoral Industry 
is somewhat restricted by the extent of the forests, 
but will doubtless soon become of increased impor- 
tance The pastoral area is now largely under 
artificial grasses There is excellent pasturage for 
stoik in the north, west, noith-east, midland, and 
south-east districts of the State; and stock may 
be kept in the open throughout the winter. Sheep 
aie the chief animals reaicd , and about 2,000,000 
arc fed, and these mainly in the midlands round 
Longford and Hamilton, where the rainfall is light. 
Ihe breeding of stud animals— horses, cattle, and 
slice])— -foi expoit to other colonies is a profitable 
industi y Cattle, to the number of 200,000, ai e well 
distributed throughout the colony. 

Agriculture and Food Products Foi aginulturc, 
Tasmania possesses advantages similar to those of 
New Zealand Cultivation is laigely confined to the 
valleys, and among the crops giown, wheat, oats, 
root-crops and hops aie the most xnpottant Of 
hortic ultuial pioducts, the apple, pcai , stiawberry, 
raspbei ry, and black c in rant ai c the < In cT Tasmania 
gtows small fruits to perfection, especially in the 
south, and since the opening of the Australian 
markets to her products owing to federation, the 
fruit industry has i ( served an impetus. Tasmanian 
apples and pears also find tin impottant maikct 
in Britain, 

'Ihe Mining Industry Ihe imiinal wealth is 
considerable, but far fiom bung fully exploited. 
Tin, copper, gold, silver, and coal aie the chief 
minerals woiked im is mined at Waiatah or 
Mount Bisi lioff in the west, and at Rmg.iiooma 
and Branxliolm in the north east 'J lie chief gold 
centre is Bcac onxfield on the Tamar, and sin, ill 
quantities are found at Matlunna and Lclioy. 
Zeehan, Dundas, Mount Faricll, Rosebery, and 
Mount Read aie the chief silver centies Lai go 
deposits of copper exist at Mount Lye. II, noitleeast 
ot Macquauc Ilaibour; and, in Lincoln County, 
small quantities are found. Coal is not yet mined 
extensr ely, and all that is produced is used locally. 
The principal mines are near Fingal ; and small 
quantities are raised in the Mersey basin, and Mount 
Cygnet, in the south-west lron-oie is obtained 
fiom the Penguin mines, but the lion mines on the 
Blythe River, near Burnic, aie not workeel 

Forestry A considerable portion of Tasmania is 
well woodeel Eucalypti aie the c harae ter istic trees ; 
they greiw to a great height — one variety, the lolsa 
Blue Gum, sometimes attaining a height of 350 ft. 
The Huon pine, which glows in the south and south- 
west, gives very durable timber, and is well adapted 
to boat-building and cabinet purposes Blackwood, 
myitlc, stringy-batk, and pine yield good timber; 
and wattle bark, excellent for tanning purposes, is 
exported. 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
extensive for the size and age of the colony, and are 
concerned with the utilisation of local raw material. 
Saw-nulling, jam-making, flour-milling, and brewing 
are all earned on There 'arc some manufac tones in 
every settled district. Hobart spec lalises pi the fruit 
industi ics and Launceston in the smelting of metals. 

Gominunieations. Hobart in the south and 
Launceston in the north are the chief ports The 
main railway line connects Hobart and Launceston, 
and branches from it run (1) to Hazlewood, (2) to 
St. Mary, (3) to Latrobe and Burme, and south- 
west waids from Burme through Bland, Zeehan, and 
Strahan to Pilhnger on Macquarie Harbour. The 
progress of railways has been slow owing to the 
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mountainous character of the country. The Tamar 
is the most important river for commerce, and is 
navigable to Laun.eston, 40 miles from its mouth, 
'there is a considerable toasting trade, add regular 
lines of steanieis run from Hobart and Launc eston 
to Victoria, New South Wales, New Zealand, and 
the Unit* <1 Kingdom 

(lomiiHTCP. 1 he exports are wool, gold, tin, silver, 
timber, hint and jam, hops, grain, hides, and skins , 
and the imports consist of textile machinery and 
hardware, and piovisions Most of the tiade is 
earned on with the neighbouring colonies of 
Victoiia and New South Wales, and the United 
Kingdom 

Trade Centres. Hobart and Launceston arc the 
largest towns 

Hobart (40,000), the capital of Tasmania, is a 
picturesque town on the river Derwent, and is 
situated on rising ground at the base of Mount 
Wellington It possesses a fine haibour, and has 
some small local industries, including flour mills, 
jam factories, woollen nulls, tannenes, and iron 
works Its trade is mainly with Sydney 

l aunceston (24,000), at the head of the naviga- 
tion of the 'lamar, is a fine city, and the chief town 
ot the north Its carrying trade is fed by the small 
jxiits of Stanley and liurnie, and it tiacles latgcly 
with Melbourne 

Mails are despatched every Friday via Italy, 
and there are supplementary services Hobart 
is 13,250 miles distant from London, and the time 
of transit ii about thirty days. 

For map, see Austkaiia. 

TASTING Oltl) Kit. -This is an order chiefly found 
in connection with the wine and spirit trade, by 
wluc h an authority is given to the poison or persons 
who has or have the care and custody of wines 
and spirits to allow the beaicr to taste samples of 
such as arc> mentioned in the order. The order is 
issued by the owner or the seller, and it is of great 
service in commerce, since intending buyers are 
thus enabled to test the quality of the vanous 
ai tides kept in store 

TAXATION. It is icmaikable to what extent 
the State must now be regarded as partneis m 
business enterprise and as a patty interested even 
in the domestic circumstances of its subjects A 
normal example is that the tiansler of a piopeity 
frequently bungs liability to income tax, super 
tax, excess profits duly, eoiporation piofits tax, 
and stamp duties , whereas the property itself may 
be liable to house duty, land tax, and vanous 
licence duties 

With the exception of income tax and super tax, 
all the other branches of taxation are dealt with 
under separate headings , and consideration will 
be given, in the jiresent article, to the very 
linpoitant income' and super taxes 

Income Tax. The incomes' subject to taxation 
are those derived from any source in the United 
Kingdom, whether by residents therein or not, and, 
in the case of residents in the United Kingdom, 
those droved from foreign securities, stocks, 
shares, and rents, less the amount of any changes 
thereon j>a\<ible to a person resident abroad It 
makes no difference whether the lecipients are sub- 
jects or aliens. 

The above are the fundamental rules to be 
recollected in connection with the income tax, 
and aie here stated at the head of this article, 
although referred to under different sections later 
on. 


For the purposfe of convenience, taxable incomes 
are divided into five classes or schedules — 

Schedule A . Incomes from property in lands and 
buildings. 

Schedule B. Incomes from the occupancy of 
certain lands. 

Schedule C Income's by way of interest and 
dividends arising out of the public funds. 

Schedule l). Incomes by way of profits from 
professions, trades, or other calling^ ; also 
interest. 

Schedule E Incomes by wav of annuities, salaries, 
etc , payable out of the revenues or the funds of 
public companies. 

Schedule A. Property tax, or income tax under 
Schedule' A, is charged in respect of the ownership 
of lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages 
in the United Kingdom. 

Duty is charged under Schedule A at the current 
rate of the tax for every 20s of the annual value 
of the subjec t assessed. 

The annual value of property to be assessed is 
estimated (with the exeejfiion of special properties) 
under a general rule This rule extends to all lands, 
tenements, hoi editaments, or heutages capable of 
actual occupation, and provides that the annual 
value shall be taken to be the rent by the year at 
which the same are let at rack-tent, if the amount 
of such rent has been fixed by agreement witlun 
seven yeais ; if not so let a f rack-rent, then at the 
rack-rent at which the same are woith to be let by 
the year When a landlord pays out of the lent any 
paioihial rates, taxes, and assessments chargeable 
on the occ upier, the annual value is estimated 
exclusive of those jiaymcnts (taken as the actual 
amounts paid jn the proe edmg year) Where a 
tenant contracts to pay aids, taxes, or assessments 
chargeable on or j>ayable by Ihc landlord, the 
amount thereof paid in the preceding year is 
added to the rent or estimate under the general 
rule 

If the annual value cannot be otherwise ascer- 
tained, the' assessment should lx* made on the sums 
in the poor rate, if iated at the full value, or on 
sums propot tionate to those in the jioor rate, if 
rate'd piopot fionately to the full value 

Kef ut ns of lands and property are requited (See 
Keiukns) In the case of houses, tenements, or 
lands of an annual value of less than ^10, the 
assessor may estimate the annual value without 
requiring a icturn, unless the surveyor objects to 
his estimate. The production of any lease may be 
leqmred • 

When land is let at a icserved rent in considera- 
tion of improvements by the tenants, the rent being 
settle* 1 on the medium annual value in the expec ta- 
tion of a progressive improvement, the assessment 
under Schedule A should be made on the reserved 
rent (The assessment under Schedule B should be 
made on the rack-ient foi the term of the lease, 
ascertained at the commencement of the demise ) 

Duty may not be levied on any house for a period 
during which it is unoccupied 

The Commissioners, msjiectors, and accessors, 
or persons authorised by them, may at all seasonable 
times msjiect the rate-books and take copies or 
extracts without payment of any r fee 

The Commissioners may make an order for the 
assessors, inspectors, and surveyors, with a person 
of skill, to lnsjiect the lands or property after two 
days’ notice, and at all seasonable times in the 
day-time. 
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of coal ; it would yield as much as a penny in the 
pound on income tax : but these considerations 
did not prevent its unpopularity with the coal 
exporters, on the ground that it placed them at a 
disadvantage in foreign markets. They made their 
voices heard, and the tax was withdrawn in 1905 
[The " Tariff Reform *’ movement, initiated 
by Mr. Chamberlain in 1903, is noticed under 
Preferential Tariff.] 

TARTAR, CREAM A QF. — A white, crystalline 
compound, obtained by purifying crude argol (q v ). 
It has some medicinal value as an aperient, and is 
also used as baking powder. It is sometimes called 
bitartrate of potash. 

TARTARIC ACID. — An important acid occuning 
in the grape and many other plants, and obtained 
chiefly from the deposit known as argol (q v ) found 
in wine casks. It appears in the form of white 
transparent crystals easily soluble in water, and 
with a sour taste It is much used in c.ilit o punting, 
in the manufacture of baking powder and of various 
effervescing drinks. Among the salts obtained from 
it, the chief are cream of tartar ( q v ), Rochelle salt 
(q. v ), and tartar emetic. 

TASMANIA. — Position, Area, and Population. 

Tasmania, “ the Switzerland and Sanatorium of the 
South," is a heart-shaped island, situated at the 
southern extremity of Australia, and separated from 
it by Bass Strait, about 120 miles wide. Including 
Hunter Islands, Flinders, King, and other islands, 
its total area is over 2o,000 s<juaie miles, or almost 
equal to that of Scotland Its population is nearly 
209,000 

Coast Lino. The coast line is generally bold and 
roc ley, espet lally in the west. Most inlets aie found 
on the east and south coasts, but^oeJH harbouis 
occur on all the coasts Among these aie Macquarie 
Ilai bour and Port I )avey in the west, Poi t Dalrymple 
m the north, and the estuary of the Derwent in the 
south 

Ruild. Tasmania is essentially a dissec ted high- 
land icgion, and though it contains no long ranges, 
it has fifty peaks over 2,500 ft. high Among these 
the chief are Cradle Mountain (5,069 ft), and Ben 
Lomond, almost as high. A high tableland, using 
to heights of 2,000 to 3,000 ft , occupies the middle 
and a great poition of the western half of the island. 
On the east of the plateau the land is fairly level 
and low. arid provides good grazing ground. The 
lakes are situated in the centre of the plateau, and 
of these the chief are Great Lake, about the same 
size as Loch Lomond in Scotland, and Lake St. 
Clam. From the ccntial lakes the nvcr Tamar flows 
northwaMs and the Derwent southwards. 

Climate. The climate of Tasmania is healthy, 
invigorating, and equable, laigely owing to its 
elevation, and proximity to the sea. The wintcis 
are milder than in England, and all temperate 
vegetables and fruits can be grown with great 
success. Hobart in its temperature statistAs illus- 
trates well the equability of the climate ; it has 
an average mean temperature for spnng of 52° F., 
for summer 62° F., for autumn 55° F., and for 
winter 45° F. The rainfall is abundant in many 
parts ml the colony, and droughts are almost 
unknown. Westerly winds are the prevailing ones, 
and hence the west coast has the heaviest rainfall, 
varying from 80 to 1 10 in. In the interior the rain- 
fall sinks to between 20 and 30 in , but rises again 
on the east and south coasts to between 30 and 40 in. 
The pure, clear atmosphere and high percentage of 
sunshine lend aid to agriculture and horticulture. 
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Produets and Industries. The Pastoral Industry 
is somewhat restricted by the extent of the forests, 
but will doubtless soon become of increased impor- 
tance The pastoral area is now largely under 
artificial grasses There is excellent pasturage for 
stoik in the north, west, noith-east, midland, and 
south-east districts of the State; and stock may 
be kept in the open throughout the winter. Sheep 
aie the chief animals reaicd , and about 2,000,000 
arc fed, and these mainly in the midlands round 
Longford and Hamilton, where the rainfall is light. 
Ihe breeding of stud animals— horses, cattle, and 
slice])— -foi expoit to other colonies is a profitable 
industi y Cattle, to the number of 200,000, ai e well 
distributed throughout the colony. 

Agriculture and Food Products Foi aginulturc, 
Tasmania possesses advantages similar to those of 
New Zealand Cultivation is laigely confined to the 
valleys, and among the crops giown, wheat, oats, 
root-crops and hops aie the most xnpottant Of 
hortic ultuial pioducts, the apple, pcai , stiawberry, 
raspbei ry, and black c in rant ai c the < In cT Tasmania 
gtows small fruits to perfection, especially in the 
south, and since the opening of the Australian 
markets to her products owing to federation, the 
fruit industry has i ( served an impetus. Tasmanian 
apples and pears also find tin impottant maikct 
in Britain, 

'Ihe Mining Industry Ihe imiinal wealth is 
considerable, but far fiom bung fully exploited. 
Tin, copper, gold, silver, and coal aie the chief 
minerals woiked im is mined at Waiatah or 
Mount Bisi lioff in the west, and at Rmg.iiooma 
and Branxliolm in the north east 'J lie chief gold 
centre is Bcac onxfield on the Tamar, and sin, ill 
quantities are found at Matlunna and Lclioy. 
Zeehan, Dundas, Mount Faricll, Rosebery, and 
Mount Read aie the chief silver centies Lai go 
deposits of copper exist at Mount Lye. II, noitleeast 
ot Macquauc Ilaibour; and, in Lincoln County, 
small quantities are found. Coal is not yet mined 
extensr ely, and all that is produced is used locally. 
The principal mines are near Fingal ; and small 
quantities are raised in the Mersey basin, and Mount 
Cygnet, in the south-west lron-oie is obtained 
fiom the Penguin mines, but the lion mines on the 
Blythe River, near Burnic, aie not workeel 

Forestry A considerable portion of Tasmania is 
well woodeel Eucalypti aie the c harae ter istic trees ; 
they greiw to a great height — one variety, the lolsa 
Blue Gum, sometimes attaining a height of 350 ft. 
The Huon pine, which glows in the south and south- 
west, gives very durable timber, and is well adapted 
to boat-building and cabinet purposes Blackwood, 
myitlc, stringy-batk, and pine yield good timber; 
and wattle bark, excellent for tanning purposes, is 
exported. 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
extensive for the size and age of the colony, and are 
concerned with the utilisation of local raw material. 
Saw-nulling, jam-making, flour-milling, and brewing 
are all earned on There 'arc some manufac tones in 
every settled district. Hobart spec lalises pi the fruit 
industi ics and Launceston in the smelting of metals. 

Gominunieations. Hobart in the south and 
Launceston in the north are the chief ports The 
main railway line connects Hobart and Launceston, 
and branches from it run (1) to Hazlewood, (2) to 
St. Mary, (3) to Latrobe and Burme, and south- 
west waids from Burme through Bland, Zeehan, and 
Strahan to Pilhnger on Macquarie Harbour. The 
progress of railways has been slow owing to the 
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fishings, rights of market and fairs, tolls, railways 
and other ways, bridges, femes, and other concerns 
of like nature, arc assessable according to the rules 
of Schedule D, but on the profits of the year 
preceding. 

Schedule B. Duty is chargeable on twice 
the annual value adopted under the general 
rule of Schedule A. It is charged on all properties 
assessed under that rule, except dwelling-houses not 
oc < upicd under one demise, with a farm of lands or 
tithes for the purpose of farming such lands or 
tithes, and except warehouses or other buildings 
occupied for the purpose of carrying on a trade or 
profession. It is paid and borne by the 
occupier. 

Profits arising from lands occupied as nurseries 
or gardens for the sale of the produce are estimated 
under the iules of Schedule D. Any person occupy- 
ing lands for the purposes of husbandry only may 
elect to be assessed under Schedule D by giving 
notice by June 5th in each year. A person so 
occupying lands and making a loss may appeal at 
the end of the year. (See Appeals ) 

Schedule C includes profits ansing from interest 
annuities and dividends, and shares of annuities 
payable out of any public revenue, whether British, 
Colonial, or foreign. The duty is assessed by the 
Spec lal Commissioners on the persons and bodies 
entrusted with the payment of the income concerned. 
These persons and bodies are required to deliver to 
the Board of Inland Revenue wntten statements 
showing their names and residences and paiticulars 
of the sums entrusted to them for payment. The 
statements must be delivered within one calendar 
month of the public ation m the London Gazette of 
a notice requiring them On demand, the persons 
refcired to must delivei, for the use of the Special 
Commissioneis, accounts of all amounts payable by 
them. Duty must be paid to the Board’s account 
in the Bank of England, and a corresponding 
deduction may be made in paying the annuities to 
the persons entitled thereto. The Commissioners are 
not bound to assess annuities, etc , entrusted to the 
Bank of England or to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, where the half-yearly payment docs not 
amount to 50s (The interest on certain War Loans 
also is paid without tax being deducted ) In sue h 
cases duty is chargeable on liable persons under 
Schedule D, Case III. 

Liability extends to dividends, etc., where the 
right or title of the pet son to whom they aie pay- 
able is shown by the registration of his name in any 
book or list ordinal lly kept in the United Kingdom. 
Income tax not payable, however, in respect of 
the interest or dividends of any foieign or Colonial 
possession where it is proved to the Board that the 
pei soil owning the securities and entitled to the 
intci est is not resident in the United Kingdom 
Any repayment of duty must he claimed within six 
months after the year of charge. 

The expression “ person entiusted with payment,” 
referred to above, includes (a) any banker or person 
acting as a banker who sells or otherwise realises 
coupons for bills of exchange ; (6) any person who, 
by means of coupons (including warrants for bills 
of exchange, etc.), obtains payment of dividends 
elsewhere than in the United Kingdom ; (c) any 
dealer in coupons purchasing coupons for dividends 
(save such as are payable in the United Kingdom 
only) otherwise than from a banker or another 
dealer. Such peisons, having performed all acts 
necessary to the assessing and paying of the duty. 


are entitled to not less than 3d. in the l on the 
amount paid. No obligation is imposed on any 
banker or other person to disclose any particulars 
relating to the affairs of any person on whose behalf 
he may be acting. 

Exemptions are allowed to friendly societies, 
savings banks, charitable trusts (and for stock 
applied solely to the repairs of any building used 
solely for the purpose of divine worship), to foreign 
ministers, and to the Crown. All claims must be 
made in writing to the Special Commissioners. 

Schedule D. The most profitable source of 
income tax is Scehdule D, and the tax is charged 
under it — 

(1) on any person residing in the United King- 
dom, in respect of annual profits and gains arising 
from any property or any profession, trade, 
employment, or vocation, whether situate or 
exemsed in the United Kingdom or not , 

(2) on any person, whether resident in the 
United Kingdom or not, in respect of the annual 
profits or gams arising from any property or any 
profession, trade, employment, or vocation situate 
or carried on in the United Kingdom ; 

(3) m respect of interest (see under Interest) 
and other annual profits not charged in any other 
schedule 

On the ground that trading requires two parties, 
it has been held that the annual surplus realised on 
the business of a mutual life insurance company 
(whose policy holders and members arc identical) 
is not profit assessable to income tax ; also that 
moneys received by a local authority from a com- 
pulsory water rate in its own district fall similarly 
without the term “ profits ” 

Where a < ompany sells its assets (such as invest- 
ments, lands, etc ) as an essential feature of its 
business, any surplus realised is held to be assessable. 
Ihe profits of a person who systematically bets at 
race-meetings are also assessable 

It has been held that it is immaterial that the 
rofits of a trade are applied to an object indicated 
y Act of Parliament, to public purposes, to charity, 
or to the repayment of debts 

Any British subject whose ordinary residence has 
been m the United Kingdom, and who has gone 
abroad for the purpose of occasional residence, is 
chargeable as a resident. Any person who is in the 
United Kingdom for some temporary purpose is 
only chargeable as a resident after six months’ 
residence in the United Kingdom , or if he has 
claimed exemption as a non-resident and departed 
abroad and returned during the same year of 
assessment. 

It has been held that the following persons are 
chargeable as residents : A master mariner who is 
abroad the whole year, but whose wife and family 
reside in the United Kingdom , a met chant who is 
ordinarily resident in Italy, but who resides in the 
United Kingdom for several months in the year ; 
an American citizen who spends about two months 
a year, in the shooting season, in a house in Scot- 
land rented by him. Companies are regarded as 
resident in the United Kingdom if the seat of 
management is here. 

Cases heard on the claims of British residents 
that their profits are derived from busmesses 
carried on abroad have been decided on the question 
of management. Where the centre of management 
is in the United Kingdom, it has been held (even 
in the cases of companies registered abroad) that 
the business is carried on here. 
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The profits are estimated in the following manner — 

Case I. Profits in respect of any trade, manu- 
facture, adventure, or concern in the nature of trade 
— on the average profits of the three preceding years 
ending on Apnl 5th or on such day of the year 
immediately preceding on which the accounts have 
been usually made up. If the concern has been set 
up within the three years, the profits must be com- 
puted t#i the average from its commencement. If 
it has been set up withfn the year of assessment, the 
profits should be estimated according to the rule 
for Case VI. 

Case II Profits in respect of professions, employ- 
ments, or vocations — on the average profits as in 
Case I. The profits assessed under Cases 1 and II 
must exclude the profits derived fiom lands, etc., 
occupied for the purposes of the concern. 

Case III. Profits of an urn ei tain value (includ- 
ing interest not being annual interest, and the 
profits of a dealer in cattle or a seller of milk not 
covered by the assessment under Schedule B) — on 
the profits of the preceding year. 

Case IV. Profits in respect of interest arising 
from foreign and Colonial securities (except those 
charged under Schedule C) — on the full amount of 
the sums received in the United Kingdom duung 
the year of assessment. 

Case V Profits in respect of sums or value 
received in the United Kingdom from foieign or 
Colonial possessions~on the average stated in 
Case I. 

Case VI Profits not falling under any other 
s< hedulc or under Cases I to V — on such average as 
the case may iequire or the Commissioners dncct. 

The computation of duty in respec tt>f any trade, 
manufacture, adventure, or concefn, or any pro- 
fession earned on by two or more persons jointly 
is made jointly and in one sum, separate and dis- 
tinct from any other duty chargeable on the same 
persons. A return is required from the partner 
first named in the deed of partnership or, where 
there is none, from the partner named singly or 
with precedence in the usual name of the firm, 
unless he does not act, when the duty falls to the 
precedent acting partner resident in the United 
Kingdom. The return must be made on behalf of 
all tl>e partners, and must show their names and 
addrc^si s Where no partner is resident in the 
United Kingdom, the return should be made by 
the agent, manager, or factor resident in the 
United Kingdom, but the assessment - should be 
made on the partnership. The Commissioners may 
require*paiticulars from all partners as from the 
precedent partner. 

Profits are assessable on the averages referred to, 
notwithstanding any change in partnership (either 
by death or dissolution of partnership as to all or 
any of the partners, or by admitting any other 
partner), or the succession of another percon to the 
concern before the time of making the assessment, 
or within the period for whu h the assessment ought 
to be made, unless the partners or the person suc- 
ceeding prove to the Commissioners' satisfaction 
that iiie profits have fallen short, or will fall short, 
from some specific cause since the change or suc- 
cession took place, or by reason thereof. Where a 
tramp steamship was sold without the transfer of 
books or customers, it was held that a new business 
had been set up. Where, however, a small bank was 
taken over by a large one, and also where a private 
concern was converted into a limited liability com- 
pany, it was held that the respective businesses were 


succeeded to and should be assessed on the average 
profits. Ihe words " specific cause ” have been held 
to include an exceptional and extraordinary 
depression of trade. 

If a person ceases, within the year of assessment, 
to carry on a concern and is succeeded by another 
person, the Commissioners may apportion the duty 
between them. 

A person cariying on more than one tiade, 
manufacture, adventuie, or concern in the nature 
of tiade, may set any loss sustained m one of them 
against the profits of another. 

Householders (except persons engaged in trade, 
etc ) are chargeable whcie their dwelling-houses are 
situate Persons engaged in trade, etc , aie charge- 
able wheie it is carried on Persons who are not 
householders, nor engaged in trade, are chargeable 
at their ordinal y place of residence. Any other 
persons ate chargeable at their plates of residence 
at the time the general notices for returns are given, 
or where they first come to reside after that time. 
Manufac tuiers are chargeable at the place of 
manufactuie and not at the plate of sale. 

A person who is enti listed with the payment of 
any interest, dividends, or annual payments pay- 
able out of or in respect of the stex ks, funds, or 
shaics of any foreign or Colonial company or con- 
cern, is required to do all acts necessary to the 
assessing of the duties, as shown as regards remit- 
tances lrom foreign public revenue (see under 
Schedule C). Income tax is not payable, however, 
in respect of any foreign or Colonial interest or 
dividends payable in the United Kingdom, whcie 
it is proved to the Board of inland Revenue that 
the person owning the sec unties and entitled to the 
interest or dividends is not resident in the United 
Kingdom Repayment of duty may be claimed 
within six months of the end of the yeai of 
charge. 

In estimating profits for assessment, deductions 
may r\ot be made in respect of the following items — 

(1) 'Ihe repairs of premises or of implements 
beyond the average expenditure m the three 
preceding ) ears 

(2) Any loss not connected with or arising out 
of the concern 

(3) Any capital withdrawn, or any sum intended 
to be employed as capital, or any capital employed 
in the improvement of the premises. It has been 
held that no deduction may be made in respect of 
depreciation of capital, except that allowed by 
express enactment (See Depreciation.) Allow- 
ances have also been refused in rcsjject of the 
exhaustion of the ground of a cemetery company 
and of a company engaged in extracting nitrate. 
The following expenses are also regarded as being 
of a capital nature : The loss incurred by a com- 
pany in lending mqney to a subsidiary company ; 
interest paid on borrowed capital (ever!’ though not 
annual interest) , money paid to the manager of a 
business purchased, m commutation of his salary ; 
a bonus payable on the repayment of borrowed 
capital , the expenses incurred in remoVing a busi- 
ness to other premises ; sums spent in improving 
a railway line ; sums set aside for the expenditure 
of future years in restoring gasworks purchased in 
a defective condition. 

(4) Any interest which might have been made on 
the capital of the concern. 

(5) Any debts, except bad debts, proved to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners. 

(6) Any loss beyond the actual amount thereof. 
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(7) Any sum recoverable under an insurance or 
contract of indemnity. 

(8) Any annual interest or other annuity, or 
other annual payment. It has been held that no 
deduction may be made in respect of interest paid 
to debenture holders residing in Egypt, where the 
property was situated. 

(9) Any disbursements or expenses not wholly or 
exclusively laid out or expended for the purposes of 
the concern. Deductions have been refused in 
respect of the following payments : Income tax 
paid in the United Kingdom (Colonial income tax 
may be deducted) ; a subscription to secure an 
indemnity in the event of stoppage of work ; com- 
pensation paid to a visitor in an hotel for injuries 
caused by a falling chimney ; payments made by 
brewers for the right to call for the surrender of 
licensed houses. 

(10) Any disbursements or expenses of main- 
tenance of the persons assessed, their families or 
establishments. 

(11) The rent or value of any dwelling-house nr 
part thereof, except such part as is used for the 
purposes of the concern, on account of which a 
deduction may be made of a sum not exceeding two- 
thirds of the rent paid or of the annual value 
reduced by the allowance for repairs It has been 
held that the amount of tho premium paid for a 
lease must be disregarded. 

(12) Any sum expended in any other domestic 
or private purpose distinct from the purposes of 
the concern. 

Income tax is t barged under Schedule E in 
respect of every public office of employment or 
profit, and upon every annuity, pension, or stipend 
payable by the Gown or out of the public revenue 
of the United Kingdom, exc ept annuities chargeable 
under Schedule C 

Duty is charged on persons having or exercising 
an office, or to whom the annuities, pensions, or 
stipends are payable. The schedule includes any 
office belonging to either House of Parliament , any 
court of justice in England, Scotland, Wales, the 
Duchy of Lancaster or Cornwall, any criminal, 
justiciaiy, or ecclesiastical couit ; any court of 
admiralty, commissary court, or court-martial ; 
any public office held under the civil government 
of Ills Majesty, or in a county palatine or Duchy 
of Cornwall, any commissioned officer of the 
Army, Navy, Militia, or Volunteeis ; any office or 
employment of piofit under an ecclesiastical body, 
or under any public corpot ation, or under any com- 
pany or soc icty, whether corpoiate or not corporate, 
or under any public institution or jmblic foundation 
of whatever nature , any office or einjiloyrneiit of 
profit in any county, udmg, etc , or in any city, 
boiough, town coiporate, or place, or under any 
ti usts or guai chans of any jfnnd, etc., in such 
county, elf ; and eveiy other jmblic office or 
employment ot profit of a jmblic nature. 

Liability extends to " All salanes, fees, wages, 
perquisites, or profit which accrue by reason of 
office." Ii has been held that this description 
includes Easter offerings made to a cletgyman Jjy 
his congregation, and other voluntaiy subscriptions 
and grants given because of the oftice held by the 
recipient. 

Assessments arc in force for one whole year, and 
may be levied for that year without a new assess- 
ment being made, notwithstanding any change 
during the year. If a person dies, his executors are 
liable for arrears of duty. If the annuity, pension. 


or stipend ceases within the year, a portion of the 
assessment may be discharged. When any person 
becomes entitled to any additional salary, fees, or 
emoluments, beyond the amount of his liability at 
the commencement of the year, he is chargeable 
for the same by additional assessment. 

Perquisites (which are described as such profits 
of offices and employments as arise from fees or 
other emoluments, and are payable either by the 
Crown or by the subject) may be estimated either 
on the profits of the preceding year or on the 
average amount in the three preceding years, such 
years ending on April 5th, or such other day on 
which the account of the profits has been usually 
made up. 

Deductions may be made of such duties or other 
sums chargeable on the office by Act of Parliament 
as are really and bond fide paid and borne by the 
person charged. Also there may be deducted all 
official deductions and payments made from the 
salanes, fees, wages, perquisites, profits, or pensions, 
if a due account thereof is rendered to tne satis- 
faction of the Commissioners In assessing duty in 
respect of any public office or employment, where 
the person exercising the same is neccssanly obliged 
to incur and defray out of the salary, fees, or emolu- 
ments the expenses of travelling in the performance 
of the duties thereof, or of keeping and maintaining 
a horse to enable him to peiform the same, or other- 
wise to lay out and expend money wholly, exclu- 
sively, and necessarily in the performance of his 
office or employment, it is lawful for him to dedu< t 
from the amount of the salary to be assessed the 
amount of all such expenses and disbursements 
necessarily incurred and defrayed. Allowance has 
been refused nV respect of the wages of a domestic 
servant employed in the home of a national school- 
mistress Expenses incurred by directors of a public 
company and by a clerk to justices, in ti availing 
from their residences to their places of business, are 
not admitted as deductions Payments made by 
a clergyman to a substitute have also been 
disallowed 

The duties are assessed in the place where the 
offices are executed, and pet sons assessed for offices 
are deemed to have exercised them at the head 
office of the department under which they are held, 
although the duties are performed or the piofits aie 
payable elsewhere, within or out of the United 
Kingdom. 

Statements of profits from offices chargeable by 
the Commissioners for a department are not required 
under a general notice The assessois are furnished 
with accounts of salaries and may require 
returns. 

Duties on salanes, etc., payable at any public 
office or elsewhere: aie requited to bo stopped fiom 
payments made on account of such salaries, etc. 
Duties which cannot be stopped may be ceitified, 
in case of non-payment, to the Commissioners for 
the district where the defaulter resides, who are 
required to issue their warrant for levying the 
arrears 

In assessing duty under any schedule on a, clergy- 
man or minister of any religious denomination, a 
deduction may be made of any expenses incurred 
by him wholly, exclusively, and necessarily in the 
performance of his duty or function. Where a 
clergyman or minister occupies a dwelling-house 
and uses any part thereof mainly and sub- 
stantially for the purposes of ms duty or function 
as such clergyman or minister, such part of the 
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rent of the dwelling-house, not exceeding one- 
eighth, as the Commissioners allow may be treated as 
an expense for which allowance may be made. If the 
deduction is not made, repayment may be claimed. 

All bodies politic, corporate, or collegiate, com- 
panies, fraternities, fellowships, or societies of per- 
sons corporate or not corporate are chaigcable with 
like duties as any person. The officers acting as 
treasurer, auditor, or ' receiver are required to do 
all acts requisite for the assessing and paying of the 
duties chargeable on the body and on the employees. 
In the case of any company, the duties imposed on 
the officers must be performed by the secretary or 
other officer (by whatsoever name called) performing 
the duties of secretary. 

f he General Commissioners may grant a certificate 
entitling a person paying any interest, annuity, or 
other annual payment, payable out of profits or 
gains charged to duty, to deduct duty therefrom. 
The deduction may be made without a certificate 
where the profits or gains concerned arise from 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, or heritages, any 
office of employment of profit or any annuity, 
pension, stipend, or share in public annuities. 

Where any person has been charged more than 
ome for the same source, on the same account, and 
tor the same year, the assessment or assessments 
wrongly made may be discharged by the Commis- 
sioners or by the Boa d of Inland Revenue. Duty 
over-pud may be icpaid. 

In Ireland, assessments arc made by the inspectors 
of taxes or other olliccis of Inland Revenue 
appointed by the Board, and thev arc allowed and 
signed by the Special Commissioners , Assessments 
under Schedule A are made om the landlords, 
immediate lessors, or persons lated to the poor. 
All appeals are heard by the Special Commissioners, 
but any person aggrieved by their determination 
may give written notice to file surveyor of taxes, 
within ten days, icquiring that the appeal shall be 
re-heard by the assistant barrister , or, in the 
county of Dublin, by the chairman of the sessions 
of the peace , or, m the city of Dublin or the 
borough of Coik, by the recorder. The decision 
arrived at, at the i c-hcaring, is final, save for the 
state nent of cases for the High Court. (Sec under 
Ati-eus) On any appeal an assessment under 
Schech.W A may be i educed to the annual rent at 
which the piopcrty is worth to be let, even if this 
is less than the value in the poor relief valuation. 
If this reduced annual value is less than the actual 
rent, the tenant or occupier is assessable on the 
difference Landlords may claim the return of duty 
paid by them in respect of so much of their rent as 
is lost by the bankruptcy, insolvency, or absconding 
of the tenant ; by the fraudulent assigning 01 
removing of his goods , or by icason of the property 
being waste or unoccupied Appln ation ^must be 
made to the Special Commissioners within six 
< alendar months after the expnation of the year of 
assessment. 

A man led woman acting as sole trader, or having 
sepaiote property or profits, is chargeable as if 
actually sole and unman led, except that the piofits 
of a married woman living with her husband are 
deemed to be his profits and are chargeable in his 
name A married woman living in the United 
Kingdom separate from her husband (whether her 
husband is tempoianly absent from the United 
Kingdom or otheiv ise) is chargeable as a feme sole 
on any allowance or remittance from property out 
of the United Kingdom, if entitled thereto in her 


own right, and as the agent of her husband, if it 
is received from or through him or from his property 
or credit. 

Railways are assessed under Schedule A, No. Ill, 
on the actual profits of the preceding year ; but 
according to the rules of Schedule D, assessments 
are made bv the Special Commissioners, who also 
assess the duties payable in respect of persons 
holding an office or employment of profit under the 
companies. Tfie latter assessments are made on the 
companies, and the secretaries aic authonsed to 
retain the duty out of the salaries concerned. 

In addition to those which lefer to ofliceis acting 
in relation to Inland Revenue, the following penal- 
ties are imposed for offences against the Income 
Tax Acts — 

On any person who gives or offeis any sum of 
money or pionuse of money to any pet son 
employed in relation to Inland Revenue, or pur- 
poses or enters into any agieemcnt with such 
pei son to do, abstain from doing, conceal or con- 
nive at any act whereby the Ciown may be 
defiauded, a penalty of £50 is imposed for each 
offence. It is piovided that the offendei who, 
be foie information is lodged against lum, first 
infoims against any other of lender shall be 
acquitted of such fine 

On any poison who ought to deliver a true and 
propci return and does not do so, a penalty not 
exceeding £20 and tieble the duty oichmuily 
t hargcablc may be imposed by the General Com- 
missioners, or a fine of £50 by a < ourt of law 
These penalties apply to cases of failure to make 
the lequned letuin of employees In case of 
failure to make a return of piofits on the part of 
a pei son who proves that he is not chaigcable, 
the penalty imposed may not exceed £5 for one 
oltcnce. 

On any pci son who makes a false return under 
Schedule A as to the value of any premises, or 
i e fuses or neglects to pioducc any lease or agiee- 
mcnt, with intent to conceal such value, treble 
duty may be chaiged and a penalty of £20 
imposed. 

On any person enti listed with the payment of 
foi eign annuities, dividends, eb , and not deliver- 
ing an account theicof, a penalty of £100 may 
be levied 

On any person making a false claim to exemp- 
tion, abatement, etc , or a double claim, a fine 
of £20 is imposed and treble duty on his whole 
income has to be paid Any pei son making a lal.se 
c laim to exemption of sto< k is liable to a penalty 
of £100 and to pay tieble duty on tbe stock in 
question The penally for a false claim to ail 
abatement for loss by Hoods is £50 and tieble 
duty on the lands Any pet son who makes a 
fiaudulent claim under the Tinanc (1909-10) 
Act, 1910 (refei ring principally to supertax and 
allowances in respect of childnn), is liable, on 
summary conviction, to be imprisoned fot a 
term not exceeding six months with haul 
Jabour 

On any pei son making a fraudulent appeal at 
the end of the year in iespect of a loss incurred 
by him, the penalty imposed is £50 Any person 
failing, when summoned, to appear as a witness 
on any appeal is liable to a penalty of £20. A 
penalty not exceeding £20 and treble duty is 
imposed on any person who neglects to deliver 
the schedule required by the Commissioners on 
an appeal. 
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Other penalties imposed are for obstructing an when such collector has given security to the Crown 
officer, /1 00 , for defacing any church door notice, or has been appointed by the Board. 

£5 () , for abetting a false claim, £50 ; for refusing Commissioners, collectors, and officers acting in 
to allow the deduction of tax from rent, interest, or relation to Inland Revenue may riot be compelled 

other animal payment, £50, or, in some cases, to serve as mayor or sheriff, or in any other 

treble the punupal sum parochial office, or on any jury, or in the Militia. 

Proi ceilings for the rei overy of any fine or penalty Collection of Income Tax. Income tax is payable 
may he lornmenced within three years after it is in two equal instalments, one on the 1st January, 

inclined All penalties not exceeding £20, and such and the other on the 1st July Duty charged 

penalties exceeding £20 as are directed to be by any additional assessment is payable on the day 

added to assessments, are recoverable before the after that on which it has been signed or allowed. 

General Commissioners where the offence was For Scotland or Ireland, the Treasury may make 
committed. regulations for payment by postage stamps, and for 

No i hum to repayment is allowed unless it is Scotland or for any parish in England for which the 

made witlun three years after the end of the year collector is appointed by the Board, and the 

of assessment to whi< h it relates. In certain cases Treasury direct, payment may be made by Post 
a shoitcr period is limited (See under Appeals) Office order. 

Special exemptions are allowed as follows — The collectors are requued to demand the duties, 

The British Museum is specifically gianted the when due, and the demand note should contain, in 

exemptions allowed to charitable institutions in the case of duty charged under Schedules A and B, 

respect of property and dividends. particulars of the properties assessed, and of the 

The duty on any house belonging to the Crown, assessments. Where the particulars are not so 

which is in the occupation of any ofhect by right given, they must appear on the receipt. Receipts 

of office or otherwise (except apartments in royal are exempt from stamp duty, 

palaces) is ( hargcable on and payable by the Any duty unpaid is recoverable as a debt to the 

occupier. Crown properties and stock are exempt Crown Non-payment of duty charged in respect of 

by privilege. It has been held that this exemption any house or building does not disqualify a person 
extends to assize courts, police stations, etc, but from voting in Parliamentary elections, 
not to municipal offices If payment is refused, th- collector is required 

Foreign ministers resident in the United Kingdom to distrain upon the property charged, or to distrain 

are exempted in lespect of stock and dividends the person charged by his goods and chattels, on 

The duty m respect of houses occupied by suih the authouty of the warrant delivered to him on 

ministeis is chargeable «>n and payable by the his appointment. Where lands charged under 

landlords. Schedule A fyre unoccupied, and no distress can be 

Savings banks are exempted, under Schedules C fouritl thereon zt the times the duties are payable, 

and D, so far as their funds aie applied as interest the collector may, at any time after when distress 

to any depositor not exceeding £5 in the year for is found thereon, enter upon the said lands, and 

which exemption is claimed Such interest, when seize and sell Duty under Schedules A and B may 

received by persons liable to tax, is assessable be levied on the occupier for the time being, not- 

under Schedule D, Case 111 withstanding any change of occupation during the 

OHlcera In Relation to Income Tax and House year of assessment, but any tenant may be held 
Duty. T he duties are under the management of the liable for the period which has elapsed when he 

Commissioners (or Board) of Inland Revenue, who leaves No disttaint is allowed in respect of arrears 

are appointed by the Crown, and are authoused to which ought to have been levied on and ultimately 

do all things necessaiy lor putting the Income lax paid by any former occupier. 

Acts into execution, subject to the control oi the A collector may break open any premises in the 
Treasury. Under the Board’s authority there are day time, under a warrant obtained for the purpose 
appointed inspectors of taxes from the Commissioners 

1 he assessments are made by local commissioners A levy or a warrant to break open must be 
of taxes, described as General Commissioner s and executed by, or under the dnection of, and in the 

Additional Commissionets respectively They arc presence of the collector. The goods distrained 

usually appointed by the Land Tax Commissioners upon must be kept five days If the dutj/ is not 

from among tlurr own number, and aie subject to a then paid, the goods may be sold by auction ; any 

pioperty qualification 'Ihe Genet al Commissioners surplus received alter paying the costs and charges 

appoint their clerk, whose salary and expenses aie is returnable to the owner. The Crown has, after 

paid by the Boat d. There are also commissioners for the landlord’s suit for rent, prior claim on the 

the duties cm public oltices, wjio are appointed by default ei’s goods for the amount of one year's 

the head of their department or by the Treasury to arrears. ,A person refusing to pay within ten clear 

assess the duties on salaries, etc., paid in the depart- days after demand may be committed to prison by 

ment. Ihe Special Commissionei s are appointed by the Geneial Commissioners, if sufficient distress to 

the Treasury. levy is not found 

The General Commissioners appoint such inhabi- When a peison removes from a parish leaving 
tants as they tlunk fit to be assessors. Ihe office duties unpaid, or resides in another parish, the 

may not be refused. They also appoint collectors. General Commissioners for the parish whereae has 

except where, by their default in appointing or removed or is may rai9e and levy the duties on 

taking security, the appointment has reverted to him, or commit him to prison, 

the Board. A collector may be required to give Appeals. Notice of the assessments is given at 
security for the amount of the duties, either by the least tourteen days before the day of appeal, and 

General Commissioners, by the Board, or by two a public notice is posted on the church door stating 

inhabitants of the parish. In England and Wales the day which has been fixed. Tn the case of assess- 

any parish is liable to the re-assessment of any ments under Schedules A and B, notice thereof may 

duties lost by the default of the collector, except be given by the delivery of the book of assessments 
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to the assessor, for inspection by the persons 
charged. 

Any person (including any owner or person in 
receipt of rent) who is aggrieved is entitled, on 
giving ten days* notice of objection, to appeal 
within twenty-one days of the notice of assessment. 

At the appeal the inspector and the assessor are 
entitled to be present during the whole time the 
Commissioners are determining the matter. If the 
Commissioners refuse to hear a barrister, solicitor, 
or accountant, the appellant may appeal to the 
Special Commissioners, who arc bound to hear such 
barrister, etc. 

The Commissioners may order, or the appel- 
lant may require, the valuation of any property 
concerned by a valuer named by the Commissioners. 

The Commissioners may require a schedule con- 
taining stated particulars of the property or profits, 
and may examine the appellant and summon wit- 
nesses. In Certain cases where the appellant has 
failed to give the schedule required, or has given 
false information, they may add to the assessment 
treble duty on the whole or a part thereof. 

Any assessment may be increased at the appeal. 

In Ireland, the appeals are heard by the Spe< lal 
Commissioners, subject to further appeal to the 
assistant barrister. 

In Great Britain any appellant assessed under the 
rules of Schedule D may require the appeal to be 
hoard by the Special Commissioners, subject to fm ther 
appeal on a case stated to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue 

The decision arrived at on any appeal is final, 
except that, if the appellant or the inspector imme- 
diately expresses his dissatisfaction therewith on a 
point of law, he may, within twehty-one days, pay 
20s to the clerk, and require the Commissioners to 
state a case for the opinion of the High Couit The 
assessment is dealt with according to the decision 
of the High Court, subject to further appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, and horn there to the House of 
Lords 

Appeals are allowed at the end of the year as 
follows — 

(1) If, during the year of assessment, a person 
(eases to exercise his trade, profession, employment, 
or .oration, or dies, or becomes bankrupt, he, or 
his ' x^cutors, may, within three months of the end 
of the year, apply to the Commissioners, who shall 
amend the assessment as they think just, and order 
repayment of the sum over-paid, if ary. A ]>erson 
succeeding to any business (oncern, and claiming 
adjustment, must prove that the profits have fallen 
short from some specific cause. 

(2) On the cessation of any business, the person 
assessed may apply to be charged on the actual 
profits of the year, and may claim repayment of 
any tax paid in the three previous years in excess 
of that payable if the assessments hat 1 , been made 
on the actual profits of each year 

(3) When a business concern has been set up 
within the current year or the three ycais preceding, 
a claim may be made for the assessment to be based 
on the actual profits of the year, and for the 
repayment of any sum over-paid 

(4) In the event of loss, the person assessed may, 
on application within six months of the year of 
assessment, be repaid so much of the tax paid on 
his aggregate income for the year as is equal to the 
tax on the amount of the loss When this is done, 
the loss may not be brought into the average in 
making assessments for subsequent years. 


The following points of interest connected with 
the income tax are here set out in alphabetical 
order — 

Allowances from Income Tax Assessments. 

Claims for allowances must he made on the forms 
provided, the claimant dec luting and setting 
forth thereon all the particular sources from 
which the income arises and the amount from 
each source, and also eveiy sum of annual interest 
or other annual payment reserved or c harged thereon 
whereby the income may be diminished, and also 
every sum which the claimant may be entitled to 
charge against any other poison on account of 
income tax l he income ot an individual member 
of a partner sluji is deemed to be the share to which 
he is entitled during the year to which the claim 
relates in the partnership piofits as estimated 
ac cot ding to the mlesof the lin omo ‘1 ax A< ts All 
claims to repayment must be made within thiec 
years after the end ot the ycat of the assessment 
to which they i elate 

Claims to allowances which depend wholly 
or partiallv on the total income ot an individual 
from all sources, may not be made by any jieison 
who is not icsident in the hinted Kingdom. 
It is provided, however, that any person who 
is or has been emplo\ed m t In* sir vice of the 
Crown, or wdio is employed in the service of any 
missionary society abioad, or who is employed in 
the service ot any of the native States under the 
protei t orate of the British Ciown, oi who is resident 
in the Isle of Man or Channel Islands, or who 
satisfies the Board that he is resident abroad for 
the sake of health, or is a widow in rc< oipt of a 
pension chargeable with income tax and gi anted 
to her in consideration of her lute husband’s servu e 
under the Crown, shall be entitled to any relief, 
exemption, etc, to whu h lie or she would be 
entitled if resident in the I'mted Kingdom, and 
if the total income liom all souues weie cal* ul.ited 
as also including any income in icspect of which 
the tax may not be chargeable 

A penalty of £20 and treble duty on the whole 
income is imposed in i ases of ialse < hums 

1 he total income' liom all souths having been 
ascertained, the assessable income can be calcu- 
lated Fust the tamed income is i educed by ^th, 
this being the allowance granted by the Finance 
Ac t, 1920 11 is provided, however, that the amount 

of this allowance must not, m any case, exceed 
£200 No such allowance can be claimed in respec t 
of unearned income, which is now called investment 
income The assessable income is then reduced 
by the allowance's applicable to the particular 
case in order to arrive at the taxable income I he 
taxable income is then chargeable, as to the fust 
£225 at half the standard rate (at present 3s), 
and the remainder at the full rate of 6s in the £ 
The allowances now granted are is follows—- 
Person Ar Allowance A bacheloi, spinster, 
widow' or widower is entitled to a personal allowance 
of £ 1 35 A married man living with his wife is 
granted a deduction of £225 If th" total income 
includes earned income of the wife, the above 
allowance may be increased by an amount equal to 
■j y 0 ths of the first £50 of the wiie's earned income 
Children For each child under the age of 16 
years at the commencement of the year of assess- 
ment, and for each child above this age who is 
receiving full time instruction at an educational 
establishment, a deduction from income can be 
claimed as follows — £36 for the first child, and £27 
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for each of the others The word " child " includes 
a step child, and an illegitimate child if the parents 
have married since its birth, and the child is 
maintained by the taxpayer. The deduction is 
not allowed if a child has in his own right an income 
exceeding £10 a year 

Relatives A widower having residing with him 
a family relative of his or of his deceased wife, for 
the purpose of having the charge of any child 
described above, is allowed a deduction of £45 
The allowance applies when a widow has residing 
with her for the above purpose a family relative 
of her or of her deceased husband, and also in cases 
where an unmarried person has living with him 
lus mother or some other family relative for the 
purpose of having charge of any brother or sister 
in respect of whom the children’s allowance may 
be granted, provided such peison maintains his 
mother or relative at his own expense If an 
individual maintains at his own expense (a) any 
relative of Ins or of his wife, who owing to old age 
or infirmity is unable to maintain himself or herself , 
(b) his or his wife’s widowed mother, he is entitled 
to a deduction of £25 provided the income of such 
relative docs not exceed £25 per annum 

The relevant deductions having been made, the 
taxable income is arrived at. Of this, the first 
£225 is chargeable at 3s. in the £, and the remainder 
at 6s in the £. 

lixample — The total income of a married man 
with three children all under 16 years of age at 
the beginning of the year of assessment is £900, 
all earned ; lie also maintains a relative who is 
incapacitated by old age. 

Total Income .... £900 

less ,'nth .... 90 

Assessable Income £810 


Allowances — 

Marriage . . . £225 

Children ... 90 

Dependent relative . . 25 340 


Taxable Income . . 470 

Chargeable £225 at 3s 
£245 at 6s 


Insurance. The allowance for life assurance is 
governed by rules, those at present in force being 
as follows : (a) the premiums must be only sums 
payable under a life policy or under a contract for 
deferred annuity ; (6) the insurance must be on the 
life of, the taxpayer or on that of his wife ; ( c ) the 
contract must be made with a company carrying on 
business in the United Kingdom ; (if) the premiums 
must not exceed £th of the total income ; (e) no 
allowance may be made in excess of 7 per cent 
of the sum assured at death, ignoring bonuses ; 
(/) where no si\m is secured at death, the allowance 
in respect of piemiums may not txcced £100 per 
annum In the case of policies taken out after 
22nd June, 1916, the following additional rules 
apply : no allowance is made unless a capital sum 
at death is secured, in the case of a policy of deferred 
assurance no allowance is made in respect of pre- 
miums payable during the period of deferment. 
The rate of tax at winch relief is granted varies 
according to the following rules — 

(1) On life assurance or deferred annuity con- 
tracts made after 22nd June, 1916, no matter how 
large the income is, and in the case of all other 


assurances where the aggregate income does not 
exceed £1,000, 3s. in the £. 

Where the aggregate income exceeds £1,000 and 
not £2,000, in respect of assurances or deferred 
annuity for contracts made before 22nd June, 1916, 
4s. 6d. in the £. 

Where the aggregate income exceeds £2,000 and 
the contracts were made before 22nd June, 1916, 
6s in the £. 

The assurance allowance is deducted from the 
amount of the tax payable on the taxable income. 

Assessment to Income Tax. Income tax is imposed 
annually, and assessments are made for each year 
commencing on April 5th Under Schedules A and 
B the amounts of the assessments remain in force 
tor three years, unless a person is under-rated or 
omitted, or becomes chargeable in the second and 
third years In any other year, also, when a new 
valuation is not made, that of the preceding year 
is adopted by the Finance Acts in the metropolis 
the full and just yeaily lent is deemed to be the 
gross value stated in the valuation lists of the local 
assessment committee. 

Notices requiring returns are fixed by the asscssoi s 
on church doors and market houses, and individual 
notices are also seived. Returns must be made to 
the assessors, who deliver them to the C.cneral 
Comimssioneis, unless a special assessment is asked 
for. (Sec Special Assessments ) 

Under Schedules A, B, and li the assessors make 
assessments to the best of their judgment. They are 
delivered to the inspector, with the returns, for his 
examination The inspector may rectify them, if 
necessary, after which they are considered by the 
Gcneial Comnpssioners, who make such assessments 
as they think fit.c 

Under Schedule D the assessor delivers to the 
inspector a list of persons whom he has served with 
forms, and estimates the liability when no returns 
are made The clerk to the Commissioncis makes 
an abstract of the returns in books. Ihe inspector 
examines the i etui ns and the assessor’s estimates, 
after which the Additional Commissioners make such 
assessments as appear just, and deliver them to the 
General Commissioncis Notices of these assess- 
ments may not be given to the pci sons assessed 
until fourteen days after this delivery has been 
made and noth e thereof has been given to the 
inspector For subsequent proceduio, sec under 
Appeals 

If any person comes to reside in any parish m 
whn h he has not been charged for the same >car, 
he may be given notice to declare, within fourteen 
days, whetc he has been charged, or to deliver a 
statement for the pui pose of being assessed 

If, after the lirst assessments have been signed 
and allowed, the inspector discovers any omission 
or under-charge, or that a person charged has not 
made a full and proper return, or that any allow- 
ance has been improperly granted, he may, under 
Schedules A, B, and E (and within three years of 
the expiration of the year of assessment), certify 
the matter to the General Commissioners, who arc 
required to sign an additional first assessment, 
subject to appeal. In cases under Schedule D, the 
Additional Commissioners are required, within the 
same period, to make an additional first assessment, 
subject to the objection of the inspector and to 
appeal. 

In any cases of under-assessment, the inspector 
may make a surcharge on the person liable, wluch 
must be signed by the General Commissioners, 
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subject to appeal. Where the Commissioners con- 
sider that satisfactory information is not given by 
the appellant, they may charge him in treble duty. 

No assessment or charge may be impeached by 
reason of a mistake therein, provided that the 
notice of charge is duly served on the person 
intended, and contains, in substance, the particulars 
on which the charge is made. 

Charities. Exemption is allowed from income tax 
under Schedule A, in respect of the following 
properties : Public buildings and ofi'u es belonging 
to any college or hall in any university (not occupied 
by any member or by any person paying rent) ; 
public buildings, offices, and premises belonging to 
any hospital, public school, or almshouse (not 
occupied by any olhcei whose income amounts to 
^ 1 50 a year, or by any person paying rent) ; any 
building, being the property of any literary or 
scientific institution, which is used solely for the 
purposes of such institution, and in which no pay- 
ment is demanded or made for any instruction 
aff orded there by lectures or otherwise (provided 
that the building is not occupied by any officei or 
by any person paying rent). 

The exemption stated above is granted by the 
General Commissioners. 

Exemption may also be allowed in respect of the 
rents and profits of lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
or heritages belonging to any hospital, public sc liool, 
or almshouse, or vested in trustees foi chantable 
purposes, so far as the same are applied to charitable 
purposes Such exemption is gi anted on proof before 
the Special Commissioners of the due application to 
charitable purposes only. 

The stock (assessed under Schedule C) of any 
corpoiation, fraternity, society, or ti list established 
for charitable purposes only, in so far as it is applied 
to chantable purposes only, and any yearly interest 
or other annual payment (assessed under Schedule 
D) may be exempted from income tax on due pi oof 
before the Spec lal Commissioners. 

Any hospital, charity school, or house piovided 
for the icception or lelief of poor persons may be 
exempted fiom inhabited house duty. 

It has been decided that the word “ chanty " 
must be regarded in its legal sense, and that it 
ind ules trusts for the relief of poverty, for the 
ad van < ement of education or religion, and for other 
purposes beneficial to the community. 

Depreciation. In assessing the profits of a business, 
no deduction may be made in respect of depreciation 
of capital, except as follows — 

The* Commissioners arc required, in assessing 
profits under Schedule D or by the rules of Schedule 
1), to allow such deduction as they think just and 
reasonable as representing the diminished value by 
t cason of wear and tear during the year of any 
machinery or plant, used for the purpose of the 
concern, and belonging to the person by whom the 
concern is earned on. Claims to such deduc- 
tions should be included in the annual return of 
profits. 

Where the machinery is let to the person by 
whom the concern is carried on, on terms that he 
shall maintain it and deliver it in good condition 
at the end of the lease, he is deemed to be the 
owner Where the lessor has the burden of main- 
taining and restoring any machinery or plant, he 
may, within twelve months after the expiration of 
the year of assessment, claim repayment of such 
tax deducted from the rent as represents the tax 
on the diminished value during the year. 


No deduction or repayment may be allowed in 
any year if the deduction, when added to the 
deductions allowed in previous years to the person 
by whom the concern is carried on, wall make the 
aggregate exceed the total cost to that poison of 
the machinery or plant, including any capital 
expenditure on the machine! y or plant by way of 
renewal, improvement, or reinstatement. 

Where full effect cannot be given to the deduction 
in any year, owing to theie being no pioftts or gains 
chaigeable in that year, or owing to the profits or 
gains so chaigeable being less than the deduction, 
the deduction oi pait to which eiTect has not been 
given may be added to the amount of the deduction 
for the following year, and so cm for sme ceding 
years 

It has been decided that no allowance may be 
made where the sums allowed for repaiis and 
renewals are con-adeiod by the Commissioners to 
cover the loss by leason ot wear aVd teai, or in the 
case of new plant not vet needing iep.ur It is now 
enacted that application may be made to the 
Hoard of Kefc rees to adjudicate m cases where 
any coiisuleiable numbei ot persons engaged in any 
class of trade arc dissatisfied with the allowance foi 
wear and tear. 

“ Earned Income ” means (a) any income arising 
in resjxH t of any leinmieiation from any office or 
employment of jnofit, or in iespect of any pension, 
superannuation or other allowance, deferred pay oi 
compensation foi loss of otlu e given in respect of 
the past services of the individual, or of the husband 
or parent of the individual, in any office or employ- 
ment of profit, whether the individual or husband 
or parent shall have contributed thcieto or not ; 

(b) any income from any propci ty which is attached 
to or foi ms pait of the emoluments of any ollicc or 
employment of profit held by the individual ; and 

(c) any income charged under Schedules 11 or 1), 
or under the rules of S< hedule I), which is immedi- 
ately derived by the individual from the carrying 
on or exercise by him of his profession, trade, or 
vocation either as an individual or, m the i ase of 
a partneislup, as a partner personally acting thei cm. 

Where an individual carrying on any trade, etc , 
in partnership wuth any other person, makes a claim 
to relief, the income of that individual from the 
partnership for the year to which the claim relates 
is deemed to be the share to which he is entitled 
during that year of the partnership piofils, such 
piofits being estimated accoiding to the Income 
Tax Acts Income other than “ earned " is 
designated " investment " income. 

Friendly Societies. The following exemjitions are 
allowed to any legally established fnendly society 
which is icstricted by Act of Pailiament or by its 
rules from assuring to any poison any sum exceed- 
ing ^300 gross or £52 a year by way of annuity : 
Undei Schedule* A in respect of build ngs owned by 
the society (not occupied by any individual whose 
income amounts to G50 per annum, or by any 
person paying rent for the same), and in respect 
of rents and profits of lands belonging lo the soc lety ; 
•under Schedule C in respect of stock, dividends, or 
interest , under Schedule I) in respect of interest 
and profits. 

Industrial and Provident Societies. A registered 
society is exempt from income tax under Schedules 
C and D, unless it sells to persons not being mem- 
bers, and the number of its shares is limited either 
by its rules or by practice. The exemption does not 
extend to its employees. 
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Interest* Interest is a specific object of charge to 
income tax, irrespective of any gains or losses made 
in the business concerned. 

In the case of yearly interests, annuities, and 
other annual payments paid out of profits or gains 
brought into charge to income tax (whether payable 
within or out of the United Kingdom, whether as a 
< harge on property or as a personal debt or obliga- 
tion, and whether received and payable half-yearly 
oi at shorter or more distant periods), duty is 
charged on the person liable to make the payment, 
who may deduct tax therefrom at the rate or pro- 
poitionate amount of several lates chargeable in 
respect of the source of the interest while it .was 
accruing. The relief to earned incomes is not 
allowed in respect of such payments. 

Where no deduction is made, where the interest 
is paid from profits not charged to income tax, or 
where it is not received or payable by the period of 
one year, duty is ‘to be paid on a sum not less than 
the full amount arising to the receiver within the 
preceding year As regards interest remitted from 
abroad, see under Schedule 1 >. 

In the case of intei est sec ured on rates, an assess- 
ment may be made on the officer managing the 
accounts of the parish, etc., and he is held responsible 
for doing all acts necessary to an assessment being 
made. 

Upon payment of any interest of money or 
annuities charged to income tax under Schedule V 
and not payable or not wholly payable out of profits 
or gains brought into charge, the pci son by whom 
or through whom they are paid is required to deduct 
thereout the rate of income tax in force at the time 
of such payment, and to render an account forth- 
with to the Board of Inland Revenue of the duty so 
deducted, or of the amount deducted out of so much 
of the interest as is not paid out of profits or gains 
brought into charge Such amount is declared to be 
a debt from such pet son to the Crown, and is 
recoverable as sue h accordingly. 

The General Commissioners may grant a certifi- 
cate that an assessment has been made to include 
interest paid out of profits charged under Schedule 
D, but no certificate may be requited for payments 
made out of profits arising from lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, or heutages, or out of any annuity, 
pension, stipend, or dividend in public annuities. 

All contracts, covenants, and agreements foi the 
payment of any interest, rent, or other annual pay- 
ment in full, without allowing the deduction of tax, 
are by statute made utterly void Penalties aie 
imposed for refusal to allow any deduction ol tax 
provided for by the Income Tax Acts. 

Patent Royalties. In estimating, under any 
schedule, the amount of the profits and gains 
arising from any trade, etc , no deduc tion may be 
made in respect of any royalty qr other sum paid 
in respect of the user of a patent The person 
making the payment is allowed to deduct there- 
from a sum ccpial to income t^x thereon at the rate 
in force while it was acciuing Where the payment 
is not made cut of profits charged to income tax, 
the deduction may still be made, and the amount 
deducted is required to be accounted for to the 
Revenue under the regulations provided for interest 
similarly not. paid out of profits chaiged (See under 
Interest ) 

Returns. Returns arc required by a general notice 
affixed by the assessors on or near the door of the 
church or chapel and market-house or cross of each 
parish. This notice requires returns to be delivered 


within a time limited not exceeding twenty -one days, 
and is deemed sufficient notice to all residents. A 
personal notice also is required to be served on 
persons chargeable. 

Every person so required must, within the period 
mentioned, prepare and deliver a list in writing 
containing, to the best of his belief, the proper 
name of every lodger or inmate resident in rus 
dwelling-house. 

Every employer, when so required by notice from 
an assessor, must, within the time limited, prepare 
and deliver to the assessor a return of the names 
and residences of any persons employed by him 
(except those who are not employed in any other 
employment and whose remuneration for the year 
does not exceed /130), and of the payments made 
to them in respect of that employment. When the 
employer is a body of persons, the secretary, or 
other officer performing the duties of secretary, is 
deemed to be the employer for this purpose, and any 
director of a company or person engaged in the 
management thereof is deemed to be a person 
employed. 

Every person chargeable, when so icquired by 
any general or personal notice, must, within the 
period mentioned therein, prepare and deliver to 
the person appointed to receive it, a true and correct 
statement, in writing, in the required form, signed 
by the person delivering the same, containing the 
annual value of all lands and tenements in his 
occupation, and the amount of the profits or gains 
arising to him from every source chargeable to 
income tax Such statement should be exclusive of 
the profits accruing from interest or other annual 
payment arising out of the property of any other 
person who ought to be charged therefor. 

Any person required to make a return from his 
residence must at the same time deliver a declara- 
tion stating where he is chargeable, and whether he 
is engaged in any trade, profession, etc. Persons 
having more than one icsidcnce or carrying on 
trades in different plates, or in any place different 
from their ordinary residence, must deliver icturns, 
if required, in each parish, but may not be doubly 
assessed 

Any person who ought to deliver any list or state- 
ment as aforesaid, but who refuses or neglects to 
do so within the tune limited, or who wilfully delays 
the delivery thereof, is liable, on information before 
the Commissioners, to a penalty not exceeding £20 
and treble the duty at which he ought to be charged ; 
or, on information in a court of law, to a penalty 
of /50 

Special Assessments to Income Tax. A person 
chargeable under Schedule T) may require to be 
assessed by the Special Commissioners, provided 
that he gives notice within the time limited for 
making returns. The notice must be sent, with his 
return, to vhe assessor, who will tiansmit it to the 
inspector. The inspector is required to examine the 
return and to assess the duties he considcis to be 
chargeable. The return and assessment are then 
forwaided to the Special Commissioners, by whom 
an assessment is made as they think just. Vhe 
inspector or the person assessed may object to the 
assessment so made, in which case the Special 
Commissioners are required to determine the matter 
subject to the decision of the Board, if a case is 
required to be stated to them. 

The sum due is notified by therSpecial Commis- 
sioners, and must be paid at the time and in the 
manner prescribed by them. In default of payment, 
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the Special Commissioners may send a duplicate of 
the assessment, with their warrant to collect, to the 
local collector who is required to levy the duties 

Claims to exemption are determined by the 
General Commissioners and not by the Special 
Commissioners. 

Supertax. Supertax is payable, in addition to 
income tax, in respect of the income of any indi- 
vidual tae total of which from all sources exceeds 
£ 2 , 000 . 

For the purposes of supertax, the total income 
taken is that of the previous year, estimated in the 
same manner as the total income is estimated for 
the purposes of allowances. (See under Allow- 
ances ) In estimating such income of the previous 
year, any income charged by way of deduction 
is deemed to be the income of the year in which 
it is received, and any sums paid out of the profits 
(if allowable as deductions) are deemed to be 
the deductions of the year in which they are 
payable, irrespective of the periods duiing which 
the income or sums accrued All the piovisions. of 
the Income Tax Acts which 1 elate to persons 
chargeable, assessments, appeals, collection, and 
recovery of duty and High Court cases apply to 
supertax as far as they may be applicable. 

In estimating the income of the previous year, 
deductions may be made of sums allowed from 
assessments on property in respect of repairs 
and maintenance of, and of expenses necessarily 
incurred in the discharge of his office by a person 
m the service of the Crown abroad. 

Every person on whom a notice is served must 
make a return as required, and it is the duty of 
every person liable to supertax to gn e notice of that 
fact to the Special Commissioners before September 
30th in the year for which supertax is chargeable. 
If the Special Commissioners consider that they are 
unable to obtain from the husband a satisfactory 
return of the income of a married woman, they may 
require a return from such married woman, and 
may assess on and recover from her the proportion 
of the duty ( hargeable in respect of her income 

3he penalty for failure to make a return is £50 ; 
and, after judgment has been given for that penalty, 
a further penalty is imposed of £50 for every day 
during which the failure continues 

Trades Unions. Exemption from income tax 
under Schedules A, C, and P, in respect of interest 
and dividends applicable and applied solely for the 
purpose of provident benefits, is allowed to any 
trade union which is registered under the Trade 
Union jfets, 1871, and by whose rules the amount 
assured to any person shall not exceed £300, or an 
annuity be paid which shall exceed £52 pci annum. 

INCOME TAX ACCOUNTS Early in each year 
of assessment the local assessor sends to every person, 
firm or company, which he considers likely to be 
liable for tax a buff-coloured form, No I in # the case 
of an individual, No II for a company, entitled 
the “ Return for Assessment under Schedule D,” 
on which is to be declared the income of the person 
or firm liable to taxation under this schedule The 
form is accompanied by a sheet of instructions for 
the assistance of the person called upon to supply 
the return The form also provides for — 

(A) A declaration by any person who has already 
made a return of his Schedule D income to another 
assessor or surveyor. 

(B) A claim for allowance in respect of life assur- 
ance premiums or payments under contracts for 
deferred annuities. 


(C) A claim for other allowances to which the 
taxpayer may be entitled. 

(D) A declaration by the precedent acting partner 
of a firm as to (1) the full descuption or style* of the 
firm ; (2) the pla< e or places of carrying on the 
concern ; (3) particulars of all annuities, interest on 
loans, patent royalties and other annual chaiges 
(excluding life assurance premiums) payable out of 
the profits or gains ; anil (4) particulars of the share 
of each partner in the total profits of the firm after 
deducting the payments included under the pievious 
head of this decimation 

(E) A declaration as to the plate of assessment 
where the peiscm is engaged in the same trade or 
profession in two or more plat es, or whei o the person 
caincs on his trade or piofession in a diileicnt parish 
from that in which he resides. 

Wheic the income is derived from the exeuise of 
any business, profession, or employment, the amount 
taxable is neither the actual income of that year nor 
the in< ome whit h is expec ted to be made in that year, 
but is a “ statutory ” income, which is the average 
profits of the three preceding years, ending on the 
date (prior to the commencement of the year of 
assessment) to wlmh the annual accounts have been 
usually made up, or on the last day ot the prec echng 
financial year , but if the business or profession has 
been set up within three years, the average is taken 
from the peuod of commencement In the case of 
an individual who is in receipt of a salary, there is, 
of course, little difficulty in arnving at the pioper 
assessment ; but where a business is being carried 
on it is necessaiy to adjust the accounts so that 
they will show the jirofits which aie deemed to have 
been made according to the rules laid down for 
income tax purposes. 

The sheet of instructions which accompanies the 
return for assessment under Schedule L) jioints out 
that before arriving at piofits, deductions are 
allowed for — 

1. Repairs of premises occupied for the purpose 
of tiade, etc. 

2. Supply or lepair of implements, utensils, or 
articles employed, not exceeding the sum usually 
exjiended for such purposes, according to the 
average of the three years jireceding. 

3. Debts proved to be bad ; also doubtful debts, 
according to their estimated value 

4. Rent (or annual value, under Schedule A, if 
occupied by the owner) of premises used solely for 
the purposes of business, and not as a jdacc of 
residence 

5. A proportion not exceeding two-thirds of the 
rent (or annual value, under Schedule A, if occupied 
by the owner) of any dwelling-house partly used for 
the purposes of business 

6 Any other disbursements or expenses wholly 
and exclusively laic, out for the purposes of the 
trade, etc , 

and that no deductions arc allowed in rcsj>ect of 

(1) Interest on capital 

(2) Annual interest, annuity, jiatent loyalty, or 
other annual payment (the tax on such interest, 

•royalty, or annual payment should be de- 
ducted from the person to whormthe j)ayment is 
made) 

(3) Partners' salaries or withdrawals. 

(4) Sums invested or employed as capital in 
the trade or business, or on account of capital 
withdrawn therefrom 

(5) Improvements of premises. 

(6) Depreciation of land, buildings, or leases. 
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(7) Loss not connected with, or arising out of, 
the trade or business. 

(8) Expenses of maintenance of the persons 
assessable, their families, or private establishments. 

(9) Loss ietoverablc under an insurance or 
coni i a< t of indemnity. 

* (10) Iniomc tax paid on profits or on annual 
value of trade premises. 

(11) Piemium for life assurance. 

(12) Depredation of machinery or plant (but 
an allowance may be claimed for wear and teai, 
as explained later). 

Profits fiom discounts and untaxed interests and 
dividends ret eivablc are to be returned at the actual 
amount of the preceding year. 

The profits from Colonial and foreign securities 
are returnable at the actual amount receivable in 
the United Kingdom in the current year, whereas 
those from Colonial and foreign possessions arc to 
be taken at the average amount received in the 
United Kingdom for the preceding three yeais 
To indicate the manner in which accounts are 
submitted we append several specimens The first 
refers to the assessment of a sole trader, the second 
to a partnership, and the third to a limited company. 


Adjustment for Tax Purposes 



1917. 

1918. ; 

1919. 

Balances brought down from Profit and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.o"> account ..... 
Add charges not alUrwed : 

Interest on loans from 

463 

324 | 

1 

213 

sundry persons [c) 

10 


— 

Interest on mortgage (c) . 

10 

10 i 

10 

Chief rent (c) ... 

5 

5 1 

5 

Charitable donations (d) 

10 

15 I 

10 

Interest upon capital (h) 

110 

150 

130 

Income tax (g) . 

1 17 

10 

7 

Depreciation (4 ... 

j TOO 

90 ; 

80 

Profits for Income Tax purposes . 

£76 5 C bo 4 

£475 


Note — T he amount for assessment 1020-1921 is, therefore, 
£765 ( (>04 | 475 - 3 £614, from whuh the taxpayer would 

claim the allowances to which ho is entitled. 

EXAMPLE NO. 2. A PARTNERSHIP. 

Let us assume that the firm of Messrs. X, Y, and Z 
are required to make their returns for assessment 
for the year ending April 5th, 1921, by means of 
forms delivered to them in April, 1920. There will 


EXAMPLE NO. 1. SOLE TRADER 

Profit and Loss Accounts for the Years Ending 31st December, 1917, 1918, and 1919 


! 


tut'. 

1918. 

1919. * 

1917. 

191^ 

1919- 

, 

£ 

£ 

£ , 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To Wages of employees . . . j 

200 

210 , 

200 1 By Balance from Trading account 

I, boo 

1,630 

1,490 

,, Salaries of employees . . . 

— 

150 

150 ; ,, Interest on bills and overdue a/cs. . 

15 

10 

15 

„ Net Annual value of premise* (a) 

50 

50 

50 . 


,, Carriage on Sales . . . 

50 

<>o 

50 


,, General Expenses . . . 

145 

170 ; 

175 



„ Bank interest on overdraft ( b ) . 1 

40 

50 

35 



„ Interest on loans from sundry 






persons (c) . . . . | 

10 

— i 

— ! 



„ Repairs (a) . . . ! 

15 

12 

14 



,, Interest on mortgage [c) . 

10 

IO 

IO ! 



„ Chief rent (c) . 1 

5 

5 

5 I 



,, Charitable donations (d) 

TO 

15 

10 



„ Depreciation (r) ... 

IOO 

90 

80 



,, Bad debts f ,') . 

15 

— 

20 



,, Doubtful debts ([) 

IO 

15 

13 



,, Income tax (g) ... 

17 

10 

7 



, Insurance of stock, plate glass, prem- 







ises, buiglary, employers’ liability 1 


| 





and fidelity . . . . 

20 

25 

25 




,, Coal . . . . . . 

15 

1 2 j 

14 




„ Lighting 

30 

32 | 

35 




,, Local rates .... 

15 

15 

15 




,, Water ..... 

S 

5 

5 




,, Board of employees 

210 

215 

215 




„ Interest on capital (h) 

150 

150 

150 




,, Loss of stock by fire, less amount 



, 




n ci iv« d fioin ui'-anam e company 

20 

— 





,, Interest on bills and overdue accounts 







(b) f 

IO 

15 

12 



,, Balance bcMig profit 

463 

324 

213 " 


Total . 

| £1,615 

£1,640 

£1,505 ( Total . 

£i,<>I5 

£1,640 

£1,505 


Notes. — ( fa) The trader has charged the net annual value of hts premises [if, the net Schedule A assessment, on which 
amount duty has been paid) He is tin rrfore entitled to chart e the cost of repairs Vi 

(b) He could not have deducted tax from Interest on Bank Overdraft, which may f.urly be regirded as a trade expense. 
This remark applies to Interest on Bills also. 

(c) He should deduct tax from these items, which may not therefore be deducted in arriving at the amount of his pi out 
for income tax purposes. 

(d) Tins is not admissible for income tax purposes 

If) This is not an admissible deduction for income tax purposes. A claim may he made, however, for an allowance In respect 
of the depreciation of plant and machinery during the year of assessment 

[f) These are presumed to cover speufic debts and the deduction may he admitted. Additions to B^d Debts Reserve may 
not be admitted 

1%) This is regarded as a personal expense of the proprietor, and may not be charged as an expense for income tax purposes. 

I ft ) This is part of the profit and the assessment must be made to Include it. 
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X, Y, AND 

Dr. Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for the three years ended 81st Dec., 1919. Cr. 



I 917 - 


19-8 


1919. 



1 

191 



19 

8 


1919. 


To Stock 

3.501 

0 

0 

4,902 

O 

0 4.515 

0 

0 

By Sales 

• ■ , 27,302 

0 

0 

27.895 

0 

0 

31,912 0 

0 

l ,, Purchases 
,, Wages 

12.906 

0 

0 

11,72s 

O 

c 

> 14,127 

O 

0 

,, Stock 

4 ..JM 

0 

0 

4 , 5»5 

o 

p 

4,880 0 

0 

/.317 

0 

0 

7.510 

() 

c 

8,312 

O 

0 







j „ Balances . . c/d. 

8 540 

0 

0 

8,271 

0 

c 

9,838 

O 

0 

- 

1 








i 

1 

32,264 

0 

0 

32,410 

0 

0 

36,792 

O 

0 


32,264 

0 

0 

32.410 

0 

0 

36,792 0 

0 

,To Partners’ Salaries 
,, StafT Salaries and 

900 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

yew 

O 

0 










• Commissions . 

1,555 

0 

0 ■ 

1,589 

0 

0 

1,722 

O 

0 

By Balances 

b/d , 8,540 

0 

O 

8,273 

0 

0 

9,838 0 

„ 

I ,, Rates & Insurance 

320 

0 

0 

333 

0 

0 

34 i 

0 

0 

„ Inputs uid 







,, General Expenses 

296 

0 

0 

285 

0 

0 

3 J 5 

<J 

0 





1)0 


O 


f) 

,, Chief Rent 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 










,, Interest on Loan 

50 

0 

0 

So 

0 

0 

5 o 

0 

0 










„ Bank Interest 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 










,, Interest on Capital 
,, Depreciation of 

1,000 

0 

0 

1 ,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 










Leaseholds 
„ Depreciation of 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 










Machinery at 

7j per cent. 

375 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 










,, I)epre< lation of 



















Furniture at 

5 per cent. 

25 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 3 

0 

0 










,, Repairs 

213 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

226 

0 

0 










,, Bad Debts 

190 

0 

0 

155 

U 

0 

i f 8 

0 

0 










„ Patent Royalties 

100 

0 

0 

IOO 

0 

0 

IOO 

0 

0 










„ Annuity 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

3<>0 

0 

0 










„ Profits 

),oo8 

0 


2,807 

0 

0 

4,202 

0 

0 











8,620 

0 

o, 

8,36 3 

0" 

0 

9,938 

0 

0 1 


8,620 

0 

0 

8,363 

0 

0 

9,938 0 

0 


X, Y, and Z. 

Adjustment of Profits for Incomo Tax purposes for 1920-21. 


IQt'’* {' 191^ I 9 > 9 . 


1 Taxed Income — 

i 1 , 


1 

1 Interests & Dividend 80 

0 o[ 90 

0 

O IOO 

Schedule A Assess- 



ment . . . . 750 

O, o j 750 

0 

0 7501 

Profits for Income 

1 1 


i 

j I u purposes . . 5,208 

> 1 
| 

•_ 

O' O 4,971 

0 

0 6,330! 

1 

1 

1 

6,038 

0 0 5,811 

0, 

0 7,1 Bo 1 


, 

1917. 

1 

1918. 


191 

9. 


Profits as per Profit 

1 and Iwss Accounts 

i 3,oo8| 

i 

0 

J 

1 

2,607 

1 


4,202 

0 

0 

Items not allowed — 

1 Partners’ Salaries . 

1 

1 900, 

j 

0! 

o' 

900! 

1 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

! Chief Rent 

80 

0 

oj 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Interest on Loan 

1 50' 

0 

0 

50 

1,000 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

j Interest on Capital . . 

1, ooo| 

o' 

() l 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

' Depreciation of Lease 

1 holds 

1 

200 

1 

0 

0 

[ 

200 

o 1 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Depreciation of J 

Machinery 

1 

375 ! 

i 

o' 

o' 

35 0 

oj 

0 

325 

0] 

0 

; Deprec tatlon of 
' Furniture .. ..J 


0 

O! 

i 

24 

0! 

0 

23 

°! 

0 

Patent Royalties ; 

IOO 

0 

0 

IOO 

o' 

0 

IOO 

o' 

0 

Annuity 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

300 

oj 

0 


6,038 

0" 

0 

5,81 1 

0 

0 

7,180 

°l 

0 


be four forms served, addressed to (1) the firm ; (2) 
Mr X ; (3) Mr. Y ; and (4) Mr Z. 

The firm's accounts arc made up annually to 
December 31st, and at the top of this page is a ( opy 
of the Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for the 
three years ended December 31st, 1919, fiom the 
firm’s private ledger. 

To enable the correct return to be made on behalf 
of the firm, we ascertain that the assessment of the 
firm's leasehold premises under Schedule A is ^900 
gross and /750 net ; also that X is a sleeping 
partner with a capital of ^15,000, on which he 
receives interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum ; that Y and Z both take an active part 
in the business, with salaries of ^600 and ^300 per 


annum respectively ; that Y’s capital is ^5,000 
(interest at 5 per cent, per annum) ; till *■ Z has no 
( apital in the business ; and that profits are divided 
as follows : X, three-fonrths ; Y, one-fifth ; and 
Z, one-twentieth. 

The first step is to adjust the balances of the 
actual profit and loss accounts, in order to arrive 
at income tax profits " for the three years. This 
is done by writing back the items debited in the 
accounts which are not allowed as deductions for 
income tax purposes , on the other hand, any 
income received which has already been taxed, such 
as dividends on investments, may be eliminated ; 
and the annual value of the premises on which tax 
has been paid under Schedule A may be charged 
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in lieu of the rent which would have been paid if 
the firm had not been the owners of the lease of the 
property. 

The Adjustment Account is as shown on page 
1611 

We then take the average for the three years — 


Profits for 1917 
1918 

„ 1919 


which gives the sum of 


l d. 
5,208 0 0 
4,971 0 0 

6,380 0 0 
3) 16,509 0 0 
.. ”5.503 0 0 


but from this we may deduct the allowance for wear 
and tear of mat hinery and plant at the iate which is 
agreed upon with the surveyor. It should be notcd(l) 
that the wear apd tear allowance is always deducted 
after the average has been struck ; (2) that if the 
allowance cannot be given effect to m the year to 
whit h it relates on account of the smallness or 
absence of profits, the whole or any balance thereof 
may be carried forward to be deducted the following 
year, and so on until the profits arc sufficient to 
take full advantage of the deduction; and (3) the 
aggregate allowances for wear and tear must not 
exceed the actual cost of the machinery and plant 
to the person carrying on the business In our 
example we will assume that the wear and tear 
allowance is £270 We are now in a position to deal 
with the firm’s icturn, which must be signed by the 
precedent acting partnet of the firm. The statement 
of income will show — 

Profits of business carried on by X, 

Y, and Z £5,503 

Less claim for wear and tear. . . . 270 


Net total . . . . £5,233 


and Declaration D (Parts III and IV) will show how 
this amount is divided amongst the parties 
interested 


Annual Charges payable out of 
persons other than the partners — 

the profits, 

Chief Rent 

£80 

Interest on Loan 

50 

Patent Royalties 

100 

Annuity 

300 

• making a total for Part III of 

530 

Leaving to be divided amongst 

the 

partners themselves 

4,703 


£5,233 


Partners’ interest on capital and salaiies amount to 


£,900, so that the sum of £2,803- is divisible in the 
proportion that actual profits are divided, viz. — 

X Y Z 

Division of £2,803 .. ..£2,102 £561 £140 

Salaries — 600 300 

Interest on Capital . . . . 750 250 — 

giving the “ shares of each 

partner " for Part IV of the 

declaration.. .. .. 2,852 1,41 2 440 


We will now deal with the separate returns of each 
partner, and we learn that (1) X is in receipt of 
£1,500 a year from investments, and that his wife 
has an in< ome of £6,000 from settled investments ; 
(2) Y has an income of £900 a year from invest- 
ments ; (3) Z has no other income, but he has three 
children under the age of sixteen years ; (4) and 
life assurance premiums are paid as follows • X, 
£1,200, Y, £530; and Z, £25. (See bottom of 
page ) 

Eat h partner will return his share of the firm’s 
profits in his separate “ statement of income,” and 
at the foot of the same page would state full 
particulars of, and sign the claim in respect of any 
allowances to which he is entitled These allow- 
ances will be made from the firm's assessment 

The tax paid under Schedule A, and by deduction 
from income received on investments, should be 
borne by the partners in tue proportion in which 
they share piofits, (For the third example, sec 
next page) 

The Finance Act of 1907 provides that where a 
business has been “set up or commenced,” and a 
full three pears' average cannot be taken for the 
purpose of aniving at the assessment, any person 
so assessed who proves that the actual profits for 
the year of assessment were less than the assess- 
ment shall be entitled to be charged on the actual 
piofits only, and if he has paid on the amount 
assessed, shall be entitled to repayment of the 
amount overpaid The same Act also provides that 
where a business is discontinued, any person charged 
or chargeable with tax in respect thereof, shall be 
entitled to be charged only on the actual profits 
of the last three yeais; and if the tax paid in 
respect of the last three years is in excess of # the 
tax on the actual profits, such person is entitled to 
repayment of the excess. 

Where at the end of a year of assessment it is 
asc crtained that a loss has been sustained, a claim 
may be made to cither (1) repayment of tax 
on or reduction of assessment by the a/nount of 
such loss , or (2) repayment of the tax actually 
paid, or cancellation of the assessment if the actual 
loss equals or exceeds the amount of the assess- 
ment In the former case, the loss cannot be taken 
into account in arriving at subsequent assessments, 
and in fhe latter only the balance of the loss, wlueh 
is not coveicd by the repayment (or discharge of 


Shares of the Finn’s Schedule D Return . . <, . . 

Shares of the firm’s Interests and Dividends receivable 
in the yeai 1919 

Shaies of the Firm's Schedule A Assessment 
Income from Investments 
Wife's Income 


X 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

2,852 

0 

0 

1,411 

75 

0 

0 

20 

562 

10 

0 

150 

1 ,500 

0 

0 

900 

6,000 

0 

0 



Z. 


s 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

0 

0 

44fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

10 

0 

0 

0 

- 

— 



Total Incomes of the Partners 


10,989 10 0 2,481 *0 0 482 10 0 
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EXAMPLE NO. 8. LIMITED LIABILITY CO. (MANUFACTURING) 


Particulars. 

roi7 I 

1918 ! 

1919 

Paitu ulars 

1917 1918 

1919. 


£ i 

£ ; 

£ 


£ £ 

£ 

To Repairs and Maintenance 

1,000 

1,500 1 

1,000 

By Sales 

26,000 j 1,000 

36,000 

, Depreciation Reserve (a) 

500 ! 

500 1 

500 

,, Rents from Buildings (w) 

100 100 

100 

,, Light and Water 

300 . 

320 

300 

,, Transfer Fees 

5 

— 

„ l egal Charges (6) 

25 


— 

,, Dividends on Shares (h) 

25 : 3<> 

40 

Income t ix S< l> D fr) . 

1 1,100 

I ,1 s<> 

i ;<•(> 

,, Interest on Debentures (n) 

50 50 

50 

„ Dc> Sch A (r) . 

1 25 

25 

25 

,, Interest on Deposit 

20 10 

10 

,, Ground Rent (d) 

5 

5 

5 

,, Sundry Receipts 

40 50 

60 

„ Goodwill 

j 500 

5' 0 

500 

,, Premium on lk'bentures issued at 



Genera! District and Poor Rates (wi) 

50 

50 

to 

105 (») . 

— — 

50 

Preliminary Expenses (e) 

I 250 

250 

250 




„ Umlei writing Commission (e) 

; 350 

100 

200 




,, Auditors’ Fees 

20 

20 

20 




Discount on debentures issued at a 







discount («*) 

, — 

25 

— 




,, Brokerages on Shares (e) 

1 to 

— 

— 




, Printing and Stationery 

1 25 

30 , 

15 




,, Administration \ Office Expenses 

3,000 

3,200 

3,100 




Debenture Interest (f) 

15° 

150 

ISO 




,, Bank Interest (g) 

! 20 

10 

— 




,, Railway carriage and other transport 







c. harges 

5° 

60 

50 




,, Office Furniture (A) 

! 25 

25 

25 




,, Directors’ Fees (0 

, mo 

100 

100 




,, Renewals (A) 

(>oo 

— 

200 




,, Trustees Fees (i) 

1 so 

50 

50 




,, Insurance 

50 

50 

50 


1 


„ Bad Debts 


30 

1 20 




,, Loss upon Sale of Investments (f) 

I 20 

— 

— 




„ Hal uue 

j 17.995 

2 3.090 

28,500 





l£2(*,240 £U,240 £l6,3IO 


/j 2 0 , 2 4 0 iw.no £t<Mio 


Notks.— (a) I his is an allocation of profits Sums added to reserve mav not lie (harmed an oust profits for income tax pm poses 
(6) This is assumed to have to do with the arrangement of a lease, and as su< h it nuv not be deducted 

(c) No iik oiiic tax mav be charged against profits. , „ 

(d) Tax should be deluded from this All allowances will be made for the full annual value of the prunes 

(e) These are obviously capital charges Compare (w) 

( () Tax should be d< dm ted from this The assessmen t must im lude all debenture mb rest paid 
(g) This is assumed to be interest on oveidrift, and is allows d 

(A) Additions and improvements, or sums wiitbn olf ,,,,,, 

\i) These aie allowed as expenses Dim tots and Trustees are assessed individually midri Schedule I 

(A) These are added back because Depreciation is allowed for . . 

(/) This would be allowed if the company's business in< lndcd the buying and selling of stocks as an essential mature 
im) Rents from sub lettings must be included, inasmuch as rates on the pi finises sub let are < harge d A deduction will 
be made (for income tax purpose) equivalent to the rents paid for, or tlx- full annual value of. premises occupied and sublet 
It is preferable to exclude all receipts and expenses relating to sub-lcttings if it is possible 
(«) These* are assumed to be taxed l>efore receipt 
(o) 1 his is not taxable Compare (e). 


Adjustmont 



1917 

1918. 

1919- 

Bact’iee of amount 

Add inadmissible charges ' 

£17,995 

£23,090 £28,500 

IX pi relation Reserve* (a) 

500 

500 

500 

Legal (harges (b) 

25 

— 

— 

Income Tax, Schedule D (c) 

1,100 

1,150 

1 ,200 

Income Tax, Schedule A (c) 

25 

25 

25 

Ground Rent (d) . 

5 

5 

5 

Goodwill (<r) . 

500 

500 

500 

Preliminary Expenses (tf) 

250 

250 

250 

Underwriting Commission (e) 

3*>o 

100 

200 

Discount on Debentures (c) 


25 

— 

Brokerages on Shares ( e ) 

10 

— 

— 

Debenture Interest (f) . 

150 

150 

150 

Furniture (h) . 

25 

25 

25 

Renewals (A) 

600 

— 

200 

Loss on Investments (/) 

20 



Total 

Deduct taxed income and charges not made 
but oiitntssible 

21,555 

25,^20 

31,955 

Dividends (n) 

25 

30 

40 

Intei est on Debentures (n) 

30 

50 

50 

I*renuum on Debentures issued («) 

— 

— 

50 

AivOial Value of premises 

450 

450 

450 

Total Deductions 

' 525 

5 30 

590 


Profits for Income tax purposes . £21,030 £25,290 £31,365 


It is assumed that £400 is due for wear and tear. The Assessment 
21 ,030 + 2S ,290 + 3l,3t>5 

for 1920-1921 is therefore — 3 

£25,895 -£400 - £ 25 , 495 - 


the assessment), may be deducted lrom profits for 
future averages. 

Schedule E relates to the salaries, pensions, 
annuities, remuneration, and fees paid to persons 
in respect of offices or employments under the State, 
corporations, public bodies, and companies. 

In the case of Government officials the tax is 
collected by the authorities by way of deduction, 
and the same method is adopted as icgards the 
officials of 1 ail way companies, whose salaries are 
assessed on the company at the head office. In 
other cases, the assessment is made direct oh the 
taxpayer, based on information supplied to the 
local assessor by both the employer and the 
employee. The tax under this schedule is charged 
upon the actual profits of the year of assessment, 
but a concession is made to persons occupying sub- 
ordinate positions, liiasmui h as they may be 
assessed on a three years' average, as if they were 
chargeable under Schedule D 

Expenses which are wholly, exclusively, and 
necessarily incurred in the performance of the 
duties of the office or employment are allowed as 
a deduction from the gross profits, in order to 
arrive at the amount assessable. 

Where an income taxable under Schedule E 
fluctuates, either wholly or in part, as where a 
manager for a limited company is remunerated by 
a fixed salary and a percentage on the profits, it is, 
of course, impossible to state in advance the amount 
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of such “ actual profits of the year of assessment,” 
and in order to avoid the necessity of annual adjust- 
ments of the assessments when such actual profits 
are ascertained, the practice is to include the 
fluctuating part of the income at the amount 
received in respect thereof during the completed 
year next preceding the commencement of the 
year of assessment, so long as the basis of calcula- 
tion remains the same For example, the salary of 
a manager of a company is a fixed sum of £500 a 
year, together with a commission or bonus depend- 
ing on trading results, and which amounted to, say, 
£45 for the year ended December 31st, 1917, £125 
for 1918, £30 for 1919, and £230 for 1920. The 
assessments (exclusive of any abatements or allow- 
ances to which he may be entitled) would fall to 
be made as follows — 


r the financial year 

Fixed. 

Com- 

Total. 

to— 

Salary. 

mission. 


April 5th, 1919 

£500 

£45 

£545 

April 5th, 1920 

£500 

£125 

£625 

Apnl 5th, 1921 

£500 

£30 

£530 

April 5th, 1922 

£500 

£230 

£730 


Directors’ fees are taxed under this schedule, and 
the tax thereon should be collected from the 
directors personally. When all incomes were liable 
to tax at the same late, it was not unusual for the 
company to pay the tax and then deduct the same 
when paying the fees, unless the fees were payable 
” fiee of tax,” in which case the tax was really 
additional remuneration, but sim c the principle 
of differentiation was introduced, diicctors' fees 
aic only liable at the appropriate rate for the 
” earned income ” of eat h separate director, and 
the application of the old method is consequently 
not desirable. 

TAXATION OF COSTS.— A solicitor is always 
entitled to make a special bargain with his client 
as to the costs which he will charge, but in the 
absence of any such agreement he cannot charge 
at an exorbitant rate lheie are certain limits 
beyond which it is impossible to go. This is 
settled, in case of dispute, by one of the masters 
of the High Couit. 'the procedure is ns follows. 
The soluitor delivers his bill and it is then 
possible for the aggrieved client to complain of 
excessive charges The bill goes before the taxing 
master, who <. onsideis the items in detail, and either 
allows the fee charged or deducts what he 
considers fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances. A client should always be cateful in 
demanding taxation, for unless he succeeds in 
l educing the bill of costs as delueied by at least 
one-sixth of its total amount, he will l>e tailed 
upon to pay the costs of the taxation 

TAXATION, PRINCIPLES OF. — The State now 
subsists, nol as it once did on the private income 
of the monarch, the heicditaiy or "ordinary” 
revenue of the Crown, but' on what is very oddly 
still called the ” extraordinai y ” revenue depending 
upon taxes ’imposed by Patliament. 'lhe first has 
diminished till it is negligible The latter hi s 
increased with the growing complexity of our 
social system, and the keen sense of the need for 
State action in the most diverse directions — not 
alone for defence, for euminal and civil justice, and 
the like, but for sanitation and all that is included 
in the phrase ” improving the environment of its 
subjects.'' A revenue of fifty million was, less than 
a hundred years ago, bitterly inveighed against by 


our ancestors ; to-day a budget of over one thousand 
millions is accepted as inevitable. Since the whole 
of the enormous sum necessary is the creation' of 
Acts of Parliament, since, that is, it is due to us 
through our accredited representatives, there is more 
need than ever of having definite principles on which 
to impose this taxation. 

An examination of our own system of taxation 
will show that it conforms in great measure to the 
four celebrated maxims enunciated in 1776 by 
Adam Smith. Slowly and tentatively, and with 
many a relapse into evil courses, we have achieved 
a system which is, roughly at any rate, marked by 
Kquality, Certainty, Economy, and Convenience. 

I. By Equality is to be understood not, of course, 
equality of payments, but equality of sacrifice It 
means apportioning the expenses of the State 
among its subjects, so that, as far as possible, each 
feels the same amount of inconvenience from his 
share in the payment as everyone else experiences 
from his. As the State ought to make no distinction 
of persons in their claims on it, so it must dis- 
tribute its burdens in such a manner that no one 
in order that the weight borne by another may be 
alleviated, is unfairly oppressed. All should 
contribute as nearly as may be in proportion to 
their several abilities, according to their faculties. 
In rougher phrase, the stoutest shoulders should 
bear the biggest burdens. fl Only thus is taxation 
made equitable or just Our income tax, for 
instance, has gradually been brought into some 
harmony with this maxim : a person pays not in 
dncct juoportion to what lie has, but in proportion 
to what he can afford to spend A minimum of 
income, sufficient to provide a labouring family 
with all the requisites of life and health, has always 
been exempted from the tax. It has been felt 
that the sacrifice involved in a tax which trenched 
on the necessaries of life is not only infinitely 
greater, but of quite .another quality than that 
involved in a tax which could be saved by dis- 
pensing with luxuries The minimum which was 
immune from taxation used to be small indeed , 
in 1798, when the tax was first exacted at the rate 
of 2s. in the pound, £60 only was exempted, and 
that at a time when the pticc of wheat w r as treble 
what it now is. We now have a higher standard foi 
the smallest income which a family ought to have. 
The man with a temporary income, which is 
dependent on his retention of working power, is 
obliged to save much more for future contingencies 
than the man with a permanent income, which he 
may spend to the last penny each year, find yet 
leave the source unimpaired to his descendants In 
1853, therefore, Gladstone intioduced the exemption 
from income tax of that portion set aside for 
lnsuiatKc Then, again, vve have, since 1909, the 
relief granted in respect of children, which alleviates 
the burdCn where alleviation is very welcome, and 
an abatement is allowed in case of married men 
and for certain dependents 

Moreover, by means of the added tax — super- 
tax — we have 1 had intioduced into our income tax 
system the pnnciple of graduation , though Mill 
condemned the principle of progression on the plea 
that, being partial not equitable taxation, it was a 
mild form of robbery ” To tax the larger incomes 
at a higher percentage than the smaller is to lay 
a tax on industry and economy ; to impose a 
penalty on people for having -worked harder and 
saved more than their neighbours.” We have, 
however, adopted the same principle also in the 
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Death Duties, and in spite of the weighty authority 
quoted, it is hardly likely that we shall abandon 
the principle. On the contrary, its extension seems 
probable, especially as with the present high limit 
of exemption those who pay these taxes are in a 
decided minority. 

By reason of the super-tax at one extreme and 
the exemptions and abatements at the other, our 
income *,ax exhibits at the same time the qualities 
of progression and degression It is progressive or 
graduated in that it deducts a higher percentage 
from large than from moderate incomes ; it is 
degressive in that it relieves the smaller incomes 
in proportion to their smallness With proper safe- 
guards, the income tax is well fitted to be the chief 
instrument for raising the revenue The seemingly 
insuperable difficulty in its application is that of 
ascertaining the real income. Despite the irregu- 
larities which militate against a fair assessment, 
there is a steady advance in the percentage of 
revenue raised by direct as opposed to indirect 
taxes ; and this is as it should be. Direct taxation 
is disagreeable ; to the taxation which we pay 
through the intervention of the grocer or the wine- 
mcrchant we remain passive. When everyone 
knows how much lie really pays, taxation will be 
more detested than now ; and such a demand for 
economy in the nation's business would arise that 
the desired end would be attained. Against this 
advantage must be placed the facts that evasion of 
the tax would much more frequently be attempted, 
that we regard the indirect tax with no resent- 
ment— the amount of the indirect tax they pay is 
evident to the taxpayers only at its first imposition , 
afterwards it appears part of the natural price — 
and that direct taxes cannot be collected in small 
poitions according to the convenience of the payer. 
On the other hand, an ill-judged tax on an article 
of consumption is an incentive to smuggling ; a 
tax quickly exceeds the insurance premium against 
the capture and forfeiture of the goods in question. 
Besides, extravagance on the part of the Govern- 
ment is more likely to exist when the burdens 
imposed on the taxpayer are concealed 

Ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land are, 
perhaps, the species of revenue which can best bear 
to ha > T e a peculiar tax imposed upon them Ground- 
icnts s«'em, m this, respect, a more proper subject 
of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of 
land The ordinary rent of land is, in many cases, 
owing, in part at least, to the attentioi and good 
management of the landlord. A veiy heavy tax 
might cVscomage too much this attention and good 
management. Ground-rents, so far as they exceed 
the ordinary lent of land, arc altogether owing to 
the good government of the sovereign power, which 
by protecting the industry either of the whole 
people or of the inhabitants of some particular 
place, enables them to pay so much moni than its 
real value for the ground which they build their 
houses upon Nothing can be more reasonable than 
that a fund which owes its existence to the good 
government of the State should be taxed peculiarly, 
or should contribute something more than the 
greater part of other funds towards the support of 
that government. It is to be noted that the rent 
of agricultural land, what is called above " the 
ordinary rent of land," is exempted from the opera- 
tion of the tax , this ** increment " is, indeed, in 
many instances, a negative one. Modern transport 
facilities enable the whole world to compete with 
British wheat growers, and rents have accordingly 


declined, till, say the landlords, they afford no 
more than a fair return for capital sunk in the land 
for a couple of generations. 

II. The best method of establishing the principle 
of justice in a tax system is to ensure the principle 
of Certainty. When it is clearly known to the tax- 
payer and to every other person how much, in 
what manner, and at what time he has to pay, the 
sense of justice inherent in men will gradually 
bring about equity. So long as theie exists any- 
thing arbitral y or uncertain in the system, it is 
vain to attempt the ledress of injustices. Certainty 
is, therefore, in a manner, even more to be con- 
sidered than equity " A veiy considerable degree 
of inequality, it appears fiom the experience of all 
nations, is not near so great an evil as a very 
small degree of unceitamty " In this country we 
have always been deeply convinced that no dis- 
cretionary or arbitrary power shall lie allowed to 
Government otluials. In the eighteenth century, 
though many of the Continental nations were far 
from being oppressed, in none was a man secure 
from the arbitrary action of the State. Foicign 
observers admired England, not for the leniency or 
goodness of its government, but because no 
action of government took place unless it had been 
previously authonscd by law. Ccitainty was ensured. 

In our tax system, two special devices make for 
certainty — stoppage of income tax at the source, 
and the imposition of specific rather than of ad 
valorem duties. Stoppage at source alloids some 
security for fair assessments, at the same time as 
economy in collection. For (1) the person from 
whom the State receives payment has no petsonal 
interest in withholding what is legally due; (2) 
the income can be better observed at the source : 
at the point of its ultimate receipt it can only be 
picsumed • (3) there should be a gieat simplification 
of the transactions necessitated by the payment. 

In theory, specific duties based on piece, or 
measure, or — what usually obtains —weight, are less 
equitable when compared with ad valorem duties, 
by which a certain pci rentage of the value is 
demanded But their supcrioi certainty more than 
balances this objection, so that in most countries 
they have largely supciseded ad valorem duties 
In out system such duties aic quite exceptional . 
tea sold at the highest price pays exactly the same 
tax as the cheapest. In spite of this palpable in- 
justice to the consumers of the poorer qualities, the 
frauds and complexities, the various declarations of 
value and the intricate calculations and checkings 
which are incident to ad valorem duties, incline the 
balance in favour of the eligibility of specific duties 

III. A tax satisfies the maxim of Economy when it 
both takes out and keeps out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and above what it 
bungs into the pubhc treasuiy of the State. If the 
levying of a tax requires a laige number of officials 
and much complex machinery, a gieat portion of 
the juoduee of the tax# will have been eaten up in 
salaries and expenses before the public services 
can benefit The tax may divert to a lc^ss profitable 
employment a portion of the labour and capital of 
the c ommunity , to prevent evasion certain employ- 
ments may be subjected to vexatious restrictions. 
It would appear almost inevitable that most taxes 
on commodities should conflict to some extent with 
this maxim Consider the tobacco tax, for example. 
We have a multitude of customs officers not only 
to collect the tax, but to prevent or to detect 
smuggling ; we have an elaborate system of 
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bonded warehouses ; it is found needful to limit 
the landing of tobacco to certain selected ports ; 
and we are obliged to forbid the home production 
of tobau o except under excise taxes, which again 
require a multitude of officers. In spite of our 
precautions, attempts at smuggling persist, and 
the prosecution of those unsuccessful in the 
attempts is another tax on the community 

But sun e about half our revenue is still raised 
by taxes on < orn modifies, it is well to consider 
what rules might in practice reduce the objections to 
such taxes. A — On the assumption that a subsist- 
ence income must be immune, not “ necessaries " 
but " luxuries " are the most suitable subjects for 
taxation , anti the luxuries should be, so far as 
possible, su( h as are (1) in general demand, so as to 
ensuie productivity ; (2) stimulants, because these, 
though as permissible indulgences as any others, 
are more liable to be abused, so that some good is 
afforded by a check on consumption due to a rise 
m prices. It may not be possible to render a nation 
sober by Act of Parliament, yet we may mdnectly 
do a good deal in that direction ; (3) connected 

with vanity rather than with positive enjoyment, 
e.g , armorial bearings, carriages, and the like 
B . — To avoid unnecessary expense in collection 
and vexatious interference with many trades, the 
articles selected should be: (1) Few in number- 
taxation should be concentrated rather than dif- 
fused We have proceeded far in this way : before 
the reforms of Peel and Gladstone, over 2,000 
articles were taxed , now there are about twenty. 
^2) Ai tu les of import rather t lian of home production 
IV. A tax is c hai acterised bv ('onvemem e when its 

E ayment involves no needless trouble or annoyance. 

hrect taxes arc with us not very onerous from 
this point of view We may, within a lengthy 
period, choose our own time for payment Induect 
taxes are, however, most " convenient ’’ we pay 
these by insensible portions as we have occasion for 
the goods , and it is one’- own fault if he is unduly 
incommoded by the jiayment We may escape 
them altogether by not purchasing the taxed 
article — its we could escape the income tax by not 
earning sufficient income: but not much weight 
should be attached to this argument. We may 
save a tax on, say, lobar co, by restricting our 
consumption of this luxury ; but we might save 
enough to pay the tax if imposed on income, also 
by limiting our consumption of tobacco. 

It will be seen that taxation has been treated 
from the point of view of laising a revenue. 'I his 
primary purpose of taxes is sometimes complicated 
by a desire to piotcct the interest of producers at 
home by a wish to handicap producers abroad, by 
an anxiety to divert capital and labour from one 
industry to another, sometimes even by a feeling 
that one section of the community should be sub- 
sidised at the expense of the rest. In all these 
cases the perplexities of the legislator, who would 
frame a code of taxation pn economical principles, 
are vastly increased. 

TAXES AND THEIR ASSESSORS. — Taxes are 
payments for the public services, whether locator 
national. Somp special benefit may be pointed to 
as a result of the payment ; taxes for the Navy 
arc an insurance premium against the loss of the 
foreign exporter’s trade ; the library rate or the 
rate for sanitary purposes affords a definite utility 
to the individual payer as well as to the community 
at large ; but public, not individual, service is 
primarily the object of taxes. 


The essential quality of the payments — that 
which distinguishes them from all other disburse- 
ments — is that they are compulsory, not voluntary. 
We may, of course, say that, by means of our 
representatives in Parliament or in the local 
councils, we consent to the payments. We have 
come to rely on general consent to give force to 
legal enactment ; and taxation is no longer what 
it used to be : “ The art of so plucking the goose 
as to secure the largest amount of feathers with 
the least amount of squealing." Our agents assess 
the amounts which we pay ; and once assessed, 
not alone the assenting majority, but the reluctant 
minority, must also pay. The taxpayer may, very 
unwisely, take little interest in the choosing of 
those who will have power to undertake obligations 
for him ; he is forced to take interest in the results 
of their deliberations. Taxes have at times borne 
the gentle names of " gifts " or " benevolences " 
granted in answer to the “ prayers ” of the 
sovereign ; but the prayers were such as could not 
be denied without grave danger, and we may pre- 
sume that little goodwill accompanied the ironically- 
styled “ benevolences." However this be, in 
modern times the definition holds good : A tax is 
a compulsory contribution from the wealth of a 
person for the services of the public powers It 
should not be confounded with two other sources 
of public revenue : (1) Paces, charges for special 
services, e g , carnage of letters or railway charges 
where the State owns and works the railways — 
whuh peojile are not compelled to accept. But 
with an effective monopoly the State may charge 
such prices that an element of taxation enters into 
them, e g., tobacco in France and j)ostagc in the 
United States ‘ On the other hand, it may oiler a 
bounty on consumption of goods oi services by 
charging a lower price than an individual could do, 
e g , tram rates in some localities, railway charges 
in the Colonies, and payments in regard to baths 
and wash-houses in most places where they have 
been established (2) Fees where the service 
rendered is essentially a public one, though bene- 
ficial to the individual from whom the fee for the 
service is exacted Such are licence fees and judic lal 
fees In a fee, besides the special private benefit, 
there is a predominant public service ; in a price, 
the public service is not prominent 

Local taxes are called rates. The distinction 
between contributions for national and those for 
local serv ces originated in the fact that, when an 
amount was required for local needs, it was appor- 
tioned among the dwellers in the locality, m accord- 
ance with their visible property. The tax, on the 
contrary, was assessed at so much on each unit — 
each tun or pound — and its yield was uncertain. 
Now that estimation of the yield of taxes has 
become an almost exact science, there is no essential 
distinction between a local rate and an Imperial 
tax : both are the effects of exertions of State 
activity, which always means expense But the 
sepai ate woids are worth retaining for these among 
other reasons: (1) Kates are usually — as when 
imposed for repairs and improvements of ?t ree ts, 
for lighting, draining, and scavenging — of obvious 
and direct benefit to the adjacent property. Such 
payments ought to yield a surplus of satisfaction 
to the payers : they are beneficial or remunerative 
rates. Taxes, however, seem to yield no tangible 
compensation to the payers, though in any toler- 
ably governed country they yield a benefit far 
more than equivalent to the cost. Such payments 
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may be, looked at from the individual standpoint, 
onerous " Services which are preponderantly 
national in character are, as a rule, onerous , those 
which arc preponderantly local in charactei gene* 
rally confer upon ratepayers a direct and peculiar 
benefit more or less commensurate with the burden ” 
(2) Hates are assessed directly not upon the owners, 
but upon the occupiers of certain kinds of property, 
of “ real ” estate ’’ 

Taxefi may be direct or indirect. A dnect tax is 
demanded from the persons who, it is intended 
and desiicd, should pay it: the sacrifice involved 
in its payment cannot be transferred 1 lie great 
instance of such a tax is the income tax . from the 
incidence of this no escape offers Sui h, too, are 
taxes on the keeping of dogs or carriages. 
Indirect taxes are those which are demanded 
from one person in the expectation and intention 
that he shall indemnify himself at the expense of 
another The tea impoitcr is not peculiarly 

obnoxious to the tax assessois, though he pays tax 
on every lb. of tea he imports. The people aimed 
at are the consumers of tea fiom whom it is sup- 
posed — and the supposition is usually quite justi- 
fied — the amount paid will be recovered m the 
price. Indirect taxes are usually on commodities, 
though the licence to sell alcoholic liquor, creating 
as it does a modified monopoly, is shifted to the 
consumer They are, whether import duties or 
excise duties, obviously unsuitable for local taxa- 
tion , they are difficult to estimate owing to the 
variations in demand which a rise of price may 
cause ; and the expenses of collection are, as a 
rule, much higher than in the case of direct taxes 
—the glaring instance was afforded l/y the stamp 
duties imposed on the American .olonists, duties 
which never paid their cost of collection and which, 
incidentally, lost us the American colonies. But 
mdirec t have always been more popular than direct 
taxes , there is an " ignorant impatience ” of direct 
taxation contrasted with the easy manner in " which 
people consent to let themselves be fleeced in the 
price of goods " 

TAXING MASTER. -One of the masters (q v ) of 
the High Court whose business it is to tax the bills 
of solicitors, and to fix the charges which ought to 
be allowed in cases of disputes as to the same 
betwe n solicitor and client. (See Taxation of 
Costs > 

TCHO. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Japan) 

TEA. • — One of the most popular beverages of 
Great Qritain, with a stimulating action, due to the 
presence of the alkaloid theme. It is obtained by 
infusing the dried leaves of two species of 1 hea 
sinensis, an evergreen shrub extensively grown in 
China, Japan, India, and Ceylon From its mtioduc- 
tion into Britain m the early patt of the seventeenth 
century until the middle of (he nineteenth century, 
tea was obtained almost exclusively horn China, 
but since that time tea-planting has made rapid 
progress in the Indian Empire, whn h now supplies 
more than one-half of the world’s demand. China 
tea iv however, again being consumed cm a large 
scald; being recommended by the medical profession 
as more digestible. The best tea is obtained from the 
young leaves of the plant These are picked by hand ; 
fermented by exposure to the air on circular trays , 
roasted »n iron vessels ; rolled by hand , and finally 
dried in sieves over charcoal fires. The different 
kinds of tea depend not only on varieties of 
plant, soil, and climate, but also on the method of 


treatment, particularly on the management of the 
fermentation piocess The only difference in the 
preparation of green tea and black tea is that in 
the fotmer vanety the leaves aie loasted as soon 
as gatheied or aftei very short exposure The best 
kmmn lilac k teas aie congou, pekoe, souchong, and 
bohea, while h\son, impcual, and gunpowder arc 
the chief green varieties In Central Asia anti Tibet, 
tea is mixed with small quantities of butter and salt, 
and pressed into the shape of bucks, and is hence* 
known as brick tea Arabian tea is obtained from 1 
quite a chffeient shrub, viz , the Camellia (hetfera 

'I he tea pioduung countries of the world aie - 
shown on the map given as an inset 

TEAK. — 1 he Malay name for the Tectona gtandis, 
a tall tiee of India and the Fast Indies, noted for 
the haidness and durability of its wood, leak is 
extensively employed for shipbuilding and in the 
construction of bridges, i ail way carnages, etc. It 
is also used for furniture A red*«!ye is obtained 
from its leaves Bui mail is Hie c hief exporting 
country 

TEASEL.- — A genus of plants, of which the com- 
mon variety is found in England The best known 
species is the Dipsacus /ulliwutn or fullei’s teasel, 
so-called because the llowcr heads, with their pi lckly, 
hooked acorns, arc used by doth manufactuieis for 
raising the nap France and Austria are the chief 
exjiortmg countries It is also spelt teazel 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION.— An Ac t to facilitate 
the provision of technical education was passed in 
1889 and amended in 1891 Both Acts have been 
repealed and the powers under them merged in the 
Fcliic ation Ac t, 1902 The substance of the iepealed 
Acts still holds good, and will serve to illuminate 
this at tide A local authority has power to supply 
technical or manual instruction to such an extent 
and on such teims as the authority may think 
expedient. No religious test is to be applied to any 
pupil, the teaching of technical subjects being held 
to bo entnely secular and not part of the ordinary 
cuiiiculum of an elementary school. Examinations 
may be set to test the capacity and knowledge of 
the pupils The cost of technical education is to be 
home partly by the local rates and partly by 
Government grant 

Technical Distinction means instruction in the 
principles of science and ait, applicable to indus- 
tries, and in the application of special blanches of 
science and art to specific, industnes or employ- 
ments it does not inc hide teaching the piadico of 
any trade, industry, or employment, but includes 
instruct ion in the branches of science and art in 
respect of which giants aie made by the Depart- 
ment of S< lenc e and Art, and any other form ol 
instruction, including modem languages, and com- 
mercial ami agricultural subjects, which may, for 
the tune being, be ^sanctioned by that ckpaitment 
bv a minute laid befoie Pailiament, ami made on 
the representation of a local authority, that .such 
a foim of liistruc tiori js required by the circum- 
stances of its disti let. Manual instruction means 
instruction in the use of tools, processes of 
agriculture, modelling in clay, wood, and other 
material 

The E chi eat ion Authority. I tic provision of 
scholarships, oi the payment of the fees of students 
ordinarily resident in the clistuct, foims an encou- 
raging pait of the scheme of technical instiuction. 
The Education Act, 1902, cicated the council of 
every county, and of eveiy county borough the 
local education authority 1 his authority has the 
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exclusive power to deal with higher education, of 
which technical education forms one class or division. 
The county council, or county borough council, 
must consider the educational needs of their area, 
and, after consultation with the Board of Educa- 
tion, must supply higher education and co-ordinate 
all forms of education. By co-ordination is meant 
the proper arrangement of education in steps, from 
the most elementary to the highest of all, so that 
a young student, equipped by nature with a perfect 
human brain, great industry, and ambition may 
step, day by day, and year by year, in a regular 
gradation of upward progress, from his humble 
place in the county elementary school to the highest 
position which is open to ability, industry, and 
character. 

The Expenses. The local education authority may 
allot from a Government grant, whatever sum they 
deem necessary for the provision of technical 
education and further money may be raised by 
means of the county rate The amount of the 
rate for this purpose was formerly limited to 2d. 
in the f but this limit has been removed by 
the Education Act, 1918. The local education 
authority must not ignore the work of existing 
efficient schools, or colleges, or technical institutes, 
or polytechnics, and must work with them, not 
against them. Power is further granted to bodies 
smaller in extent than those already named to pro- 
vide technical education in their areas exactly as 
described above. 

The Education Committee. The local education 
authority works by means of its education com- 
mittee This committee manages everything which 
relates to tec linn, al education, except the raising of 
a rate , this can only be done by the < ounty i ouncil, 
the county borough council, the borough council, 
or the urban district council The education com- 
mittee must consist of a certain number of members 
of the council, of a number of persons, including 
women, not members of the council, who have 
experience in education, and are acquainted with 
the needs of the various kinds of school in their 
area Where any parish or parishes are specially 
served by technical cdu< ation centres, the com- 
mittee have power to ihaige the expenses, in whole 
01 in part, upon such parishes 

The education committee may borrow money for 
its pui poses, and may take over the management 
of any school, college, or technical education centre 
An evening school in which a great portion of 
technical education is provided is not an elementary 
school, but is classed under higher or secondary 
education. The education committee provides a 
body of managers for each technical school, or group 
of such schools , they have authority to deal with 
such matters as relate to the management of the 
school, aiqt subject to sucih conditions and 
restrictions as the local education authority may 
determine 

The Scope ol Technical Education. The Educa- 
tion Code Sjiys of secondary schools and, therefore, 
of technical schools, that they otter to each scholar 
up to and beyond the age of sixteen, a general 
education — phyncal, mental, and moral — given 
through a complete graded course of instruction, 
of wider scope and more advanced degree than 
that given in elementary schools “ But the scholar 
who must, at the age of fifteen, begin an industrial 
employment, or enter the lower ranks of business, 
needs a course of instruction different from that of 
the secondary school, and yet one which 13 higher 


in standard and somewhat more special in aim than 
that given in the ordinary public elementary school. 
While he should develop more fully his study of 
some of the fundamental subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum, he should also give time to the 
study of other subjects which he can apply to his 
own practical needs." Different districts will require 
different technical teaching ; a purely agricultural 
district would emphasise the special need? of agri- 
culture, which includes knowledge of the soils, the 
raising of food stuffs, the rearing of cattle, manures, 
pests, and diseases of animals and plants. A great 
woollen centre, like Bradford, would require 
technical training in dyes, weaving, raw material, 
chemistry, analysis, and so on. 

The Subjects Taught. The following subjects will 
be included in the course : The progressive study 
of the English language, elementary mathematics, 
history, and geography. The teaching of the 
elements which form the basis of fine workman- 
ship, the use of machinery, the handling of tools, 
design, practical working of wood, vegetable pro- 
ducts, and metals, and foreign languages. The Code 
makes a rematk of such weight that it ought to be 
pondered by teachers and scholars alike: "To 
learn to do a thing with mechanical accuracy, and 
to neglect to consider why a thing is done in one 
way and why not in another, will not encourage 
that adaptability and intelligent understanding 
of routine work which add r so much to the value 
of an employee, and to his own powers of 
self-development and advancement " (See 
Continuation Schools ) 

TELEG RAMS.— (See Telegraphs) 

TELEGRAPH LETTERS, — The hours for posting 
letters in any town to be delivered by the first post 
on the following morning in any other town is 
often early, and the interval between the first and 
second delivery may be a matter of importance. 
To avoid this, telegraph letters were introduced by 
the Post Office in 1912, to pass from any one to any 
other of certain places mentioned in the Post Office 
Guide These letters can, generally speaking, be 
transmitted up to midnight, and will be delivered 
by the first post in the morning in the town to 
which they are addressed The letter is, of course, 
sent by telegraph. (See Post Office ) 
TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDER.— A method of 
remitting money by telegram through the Post 
Office. (Sec Money Orders.) 

TELEGRAPH RE ST ANTE. —This term signifies 
a telegram which is to remain at a named telegraph 
office until it is called for. 1 

TELEGRAPHS. — For full particulars of the tele- 
graph service, the Post Office Guide should be 
consulted Only the most important points can 
be referred to here. 

The Postmaster General's telegraphs may be 
used by the public for communication with all 
parts of the United Kingdom, with places abroad, 
and with ships at sea Communications within 
the United Kingdom are known as inland telegrams, 
other communications as foreign and colonial 
telegrams or radiotelegrams The charge fy>r an 
inland telegram is independent of distance, and 
depends upon its length only The foreign and 
colonial telegraph system and the radiotelegraphic 
system are largely regulated by International 
Conventions, to which nearly all the states of 
the world are parties. The Postmaster General 
constructs private telegraph lines on rental 
terms. 
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Head telegraph offices are usually open on week- 
days from 8am to 7 p m. Many sub-offices are 
not open until 9am In Tendon and in a few of 
the largest towns the head office is always open, 
day and night , and in many other towns telegrams 
may be despatched at any hour from the railway 
station 

The Postmaster General is not liable for any 
loss or damage which rtiay be incurred or sustained 
by reason or on account of any mistake or default 
in the transmission or delivery of a telegram. 

The charge for inland telegrams is Is. for the 
first twelve words, including the address, and Id. 
for every additional word. As to counting of 
words, see under Cables and Cabling. 

Telegrams should be written on the proper forms. 
Unstamped forms can be obtained free of charge, 
and postage stamps should be affixed to them by 
the senders. Forms with embossed stamps can 
be obtained singly ; or, in books of 20, interleaved 
and with a sheet of carbonic paper. The cost of 
a reply, not exceeding forty-eight words, may be 
prepaid A reply form will then be delivered to 
the addressee, who will be at liberty to use it for 
any inland message at any time within twelve 
months. If the form be not used, its value will 
be refunded from headquarters to the sender of 
the original telegram if he applies and sends the 
form within twelve i lonths to the local post- 
master. 

Telegrams are delivered free of charge within 
three miles of the office nearest the address, which 
is called the terminal office ; and when that office 
is a head post office no charge is made for delivery 
within the town postal delivery * 

In most cases subscribers to telephone exchanges 
•can make general arrangements to have all tele- 
grams (except Press telegrams) delivered by tele- 
phone instead of by messenger, but in large towns 
tins can be done only if the subscriber has a 
registered telegraphic address Written copies of 
telegrams delivered by telephone will be sent to 
the addressees either by post in daily batches 
without extra charge, or singly as express letters 
<>n payment of express fees No charge is made 
to a Mibscnber for recording instructions for the 
■deliver}' by telephone from the normal delivery 
office of his fully addressed telegrams 

The address of a telegram should be sufficiently 
full to enable it to be delivered without difficulty, 
and without reference to directories or other 
sources of information. An address ordinarily used 
for letters is not necessarily correct or sufficient for 
telegrams 

Telegrams may be addressed to the telephonic 
addresses of exchange subscribers for delivery by 
telephone The telephonic address to be used in 
such cases must comprise the subscriber'* name, 
exchange, telephone number and town, thus : 
Brown, Midland 127, Derby , or, where the name 
of the exchange is the same as the name of the 
town or of a telegraph office or well-known locality 
which # is a sufficient address for telegrams, the 
address may be abbreviated, thus : Brown, 
Putney, 127. 

The name of the town is not required in addition 
to the name of the exchange for a telegram 
■originating in the same town 

Any person may register an abbreviated or 
arbitrary address on payment of a registration fee 
of £\ Is a year, dating from the day of registration. 
The address must consist of two words, one of which 


is to be the name of the town or place of delivery ; 
the other must be a word containing not more than 
ten letters which is easy to pronounce. In London 
an additional word indicating the appropriate 
delivery office is inserted between the registered 
abbreviation and the word London, without extra 
charge for registration or inland transmission. 
Telegrams intended to be delivered to the care of 
a person who lias registered an abbreviated address, 
must have “ care of ” or “ cfo ” written before the 
abbreviated address, thus . " Smith, care of 
Hercules, Liverpool ” The symbol c/o counts as* 
one word Abbreviated addresses should be 
written with great clearness 

A telegram will be delivered at two or more 
addresses in the same free delivery on prepayment 
of the ordinary telegram charges for the total 
number of words in the addresses and text in addi- 
tion to a charge of threepence lor every copy 
beyond the first Each address must be complete 
in itself Each London Postal District, for example, 
the district called “ South Western " is regarded 
for the purpose as forming a separate delivery ; 
and when a multiple address telegram for London 
is directed to one or more registered abbreviated 
addresses, the district initials must be inserted 
after each registered address and must be paid 
for The Postal District numbers appropriate for 
letters arc not required 

Telegrams can be repeated, if the sender desires 
it, by being telegraphed back from office to office 
throughout the course of transmission The charge 
for repetition, which must be paid when the tele- 
gram is handed in, is one-half the ordinary tariff 
Telegrams containing mercantile quotations or 
figuies, and telegrams written in cypher, or accord- 
ing to a preconcerted code, should always be 
repeated. No copy of a repeated telegram is 
given to the sender 

Telegrams can be re-dirccted to a second address 
either by an officer of the post office or by an agent 
of the addressee 

A prepaid telegram enclosed in an envelope 
marked " Telegram, Immediate,” may be posted 
in any letter box either in town or country, or may 
be handed in a rural district to a postman on his 
way to a telegraph office. 

Telegrams may be accepted at an office after 
the usual hours on payment of certain fees, if the 
other offices through which the telegram would 
have to pass are open and their attention can be 
gained 

The sender may have instructions, such as 
” private,” " confidential,” ” to be opened at 
once,” or the like written on the outside of the 
envelope of the message He may also insert the 
words “ By hand ” before the full address of a tele- 
phone subscriber in order to ensure, exceptionally 
speedy, delivery by messenger The instructions 
will be charged for as pa-»t of the message. 

Telegrams intended for delivery to callers at a 
telegraph office should contain in the address the 
wofds “ Postc Rcstante ” or “to be called for.” 
Such telegrams are kept for two clear days at the 
office to which they arc addressed 

For particulars of radiotelcgrams, see under 
Cables and Cabling and Radiotelegrams 
TELEGRAPH TRANSFERS.— The letters ” T.T ”, 
which indicate telegraphic transfer, are found against 
the names of certain places in the list of foreign 
exchange rates quoted in .the Press, as is shown 
on page 162Q. 
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* Foreign Exehttngc Ratos. 

Bombay T T. 

Cal< utta 'J T 
Hong Kong I T. 

Shanghai IT 
Singapore T I' 

Yokohama T f 

,, 4 months 


Is 3‘U1 
Is. 3‘><1. 
Is lOgtl. 
2s 5gtl 
2s 3 j if cl. 
2s (Hd. 
2s 0$d. 


'[ he figures induate the amount in sterling that 
would be re< eivcd for each unit of the currency of the 
place mentioned (rupees, dollars, yen, etc) and the 
rate charged for the immediate remittance from one 
country to London by means of telegraphic advice, 
the banker or financial house in the town named 
sending a cablegram with the needful particulars to 
his coi respondent in London to pay out a certain 
sum to sue h person as is mentioned in the cable- 
gram. In the j'ase of distant places, the difference 
between a bill with the ordinary usance of tluec or 
four months and an immediate cable remittance is 
considerable. As will be seen from the foiegoing 
table, the purchaser* of a cable remittance, (tele- 
graphic transfer) from Yokohama to London would 
have to pay 2s O^d. per yen, whereas if he bought 
an ordinary bill in that town payable in London 
four months fiom date, he would receive more for 
each yen. The difference represents interest, for 
obviously the Yokohama banker who sells a 
remittance payable four months later in London 
has the use of the money for that period, wheieas 
in the case of a telegiaphn tiansfer he does not 
enjoy the use of the money at all. 

TELEPHONES. — The Postmaster General now 
controls the entire trunk and local telephone service 
throughout the United Kingdom, except in Hull 
where the corporation conducts the local service. 
'Hie telephone trunk lines which connect the 
various telephone exchange areas throughout the 
Kingdom can be used by callers at post offices 
which are connected with the trunk telephone sys- 
tem as well as by subscribers and callers using 
telephone exchanges The names of places at 
which trunk telephone communication is possible 
are indicated in the Post Office Guide. 

The fees for the use of the trunk lines are as 
follows — 


Tor 25 miles or under 
50 „ 

„ 75 ,, 

,, 100 ,, 


,, every additional 40 miles 
or fraction thereof 


Fourpencc 

Fightpeneo. 

One Shilling 
One Shilling and 
Fourpencc. 

Fightpencc 


The distances are usually calculated as between 
the terminal trunk exchanges through which the 
calls are ejected. Special rates are charged where 
submarine lines arc used. The unit period of 
conversation is three minutes from the time when 
the caller or subscriber has been informed that the 
connection is completed, but any caller, by pre- 
paying a double lee, may secure the option f of 
extending a ^hree minutes' conversation to six 
minutes on demand at the end of the first period. 
When the option of extending a call to six minutes 
has been asked for by a caller, and the call is 
completed m three minutes, the fee for the second 
period will be refunded No person is entitled to 
use a trunk line continuously for more than six 
minutes 

The % charge for a six minutes’ conversation 


between 7 p m and 7 am. is the same as for a 
conversation of three minutes’ duration in the day 
tune. During the same period, for a three minutes' 
conversation, for which the day charge is Is , a 
i educed fee of 8d is charged, and half the usual 
day chuigc is made where the ordinary fee is Is 4d., 
or more 

Any subscriber to a telephone exchange may 
telephone messages to many post offices clinch can 
be reached through the local exchange system, or 
by means of the post office trunk wires, in order 
that the messages may be written down and dealt 
with as express letters or ordinary letters Similarly, 
the public may dictate letters from many telephone 
call offices where trunk calls are accepted The 
express delivery service is available only during 
the hours of telegiaph business, and is not available 
on Sundays at any place outside the London 
postal district 

Any subscriber to a telephone exchange may 
obtain the services of an express messenger by 
telephoning to the neaiest post office which is 
connected with his exchange. The fees for the 
express service aie calculated upon the wdiole 
distance travelled by the messenger from the post 
office , 

TELEPHONES, HOUSE.— (Sec House Tele- 
phones ) 

TELLER. — The official behind the bank counter 
who receives and pays money. When the bank is 
a large one there aie numerous tel lei s, some to 
receive and otheis to pay out the name was 
originally tallier, x e , a person who tallies or checks 
(See Tally*) 

TEL QUED RATE. —In connection with the 
Foreign Exchanges the tel quel is a rate charged for 
a bill of such a currency (e g , thirty days) to which 
neither the long rate for three months' bills nor 
the short rate up to ten days applies. 

TENANT. — The person who holds property, 
houses, or land, under an agt cement, or a lease, and 
pays rent for the same (See Landlord and- 
Tfnant ) 

TENANT FOR LIFE. — A tenant for life, or a 
life tenant, is the poison who has a right or interest 
in landed projietty (lining the continuance of his 
life, or dunng the life of some other pci son. In the 
latter case it is called an estate pur autre vie If 
on the death of a life tenant the property returns 
to the grantor of the life interest, or his heirs, the 
grantor is said to hold the reversion (q v), but if 
it does not revert to him but passes tq another 
person, that person holds the lemamder {qv), and 
is called the remainderman. 

A life tenant is entitled to hold the deeds of the 
property, but lie cannot give a charge thereon to 
any greater extent than the life interest wTnch he 
possesses in the property. 

By the various Settled Land Acts a tenant for 
life has, under eeitam conditions, power to self 
the settled land, to exi hange it for other property 
to grant certain leases and to mortgage it where 
the money is requited for enfranchisement or for 
equality of exchange ; but money arising fr&m the- 
exercise of such powers must not be used for the 
personal benefit of the life tenant. The money, 
called capital money in the Act of 1882, " shall be 
paid either to the trustees of the settlement or 
into Court.” The object of the Acts is to free the 
land settled from the fetters* which would other- 
wise bind it, and to allow the tenant for life to deaL 
with it as though he had the fee simple, always. 
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taking care, however, that the interests of the 
reversioners or remaindermen are studied and that 
the money arising out of any sale, etc , is kept intact. 

Where a life tenant gives a banker a charge upon 
the land in which he holds a life interest, it is 
customary, seeing that the security may disappear 
at any moment by the death of the tenant, to 
require a policy upon his life to be assigned to the 
bank, for an amount sufficient to cover the amount 
of the advance Of course the banker must see 
that the rents from the property are sufficient, m 
the event of the borrower's failure, to pay both the 
interest upon the debt and the premiums upon 
the life policy. It is also the business of the banker 
to see that the premiums are duly paid. (See Life 
Estate ) 

TENANT IN FEE SIMPLE.— rhe person who 
has the highest estate in land which the law of the 
country will recognise and who is, for all practical 
purposes (though not in theory) the absolute 
owner (See Fee Simple ) 

TENANT IN TAIL. — The person who is the holder 
of an estate for the time being, but which cannot 
be disposed of by him pr even dealt with, except 
in so far as is permitted by the vatious Settled 
Land Acts Upon the decease of a tenant in tail 
the property devolves in the manner provided for 
by the entail (Sec Fee Tail ) 

TENANTS AND THE LAW OF DANKHUPTCY. 

— (See Bankruptcy cf Tenant) 

TENANTS IN COMMON. — Property may be 
conveyed to an individual or to a number of indi- 
viduals, and if these hold together they are either 
joint tenants {q v ) or tenants in common. Tenants 
in common have what is called a unity .it possession 
in the property, but each has a stearate and dis- 
tinct share which can be disposed of by will, or 
inherited by the deceased's representatives There 
is no right of survivorship ; that is, when one dies 
ins share does not pass to the survivor. 

Tenants in common may have either equal or 
unequal shares, and one tenant may convey his 
share to another tenant It is not necessary that 
their interests should all be cicated at the same 
tunc or under the same instrument 

If a propei ty is devised to several persons without 
saying whether they are to be tenants in common 
or joint tenants, th^y are legarded as joint tenants. 

The points of difference between joint tenants 
and tenants in common will be clearly seen by 
comparing the former aiticle with the present. 

Where deeds arc deposited as security for a 
loan by*tenants in common, the document creating 
the charge should be signed by all the tenants, 
and it is advisable for a legal mortgage to be taken. 

TENDER. — There aie two senses in which this 
term is used — 

(1) A tender is an offer, generally in writing, to 
supply certain commodities upon terms *that are 
specified. It is the fust step in the formation of 
a contract, as it constitutes the offer An advertise- 
ment, cn cular, or othei intimation that tenders are 
required for the carrying out of certain work or 
the purchase of ceitain goods is nothing more than 
an invitation to otter, and has no legal effect 
Until the tender is accepted there is no binding 
contract. There is no pnmd facte undertaking that 
the best 01 any offer will be accepted by the person 
who has invited the tenders. 

(2) A tender is also an offer to perform a certain 
act or to pay a sum of money in discharge of an 
■obligation. 


“ Tender is attempted performance ; and the word 
is applied to attempted performances of two kinds, 
dissimilar in their results. It is applied to a 
performance of a promise to do something, and of 
a promise to pay something. In each case the 
performance is frustrated by the act of the party 
for whose benefit it is to take place " 

With respect to tender in the case of a contract 
for the sale of goods, section 37 of the Act of 1893 
is as follows — 

“ When the seller is ready and willing to deliver 
the goods, and requests the buyer to take delivery, 
and the buyer docs not within a reasonable time 
after such request take delivery of the goods, he is 
liable to the seller for any loss occasioned by lus 
neglect or refusal to take delivery, and also for a 
reasonable charge for the caie and custody of the 
goods. Provided that nothing in this section shall 
atfcct the rights of the seller where the neglect or 
refusal of the buyer to take delivery amounts to 
a repudiation of the conti act” 

The effect of sin h a tender of performance is to 
discharge the vendor from all liability under the 
contract, and he can either maintain or successfully 
defend an action for breach of the conti act 

Tender operates as a pcrfoi mance of a contract, 
if made* strictly in accordance with the terms of 
the conti act, but lefused by the pionusee. It has 
the effect, unless it is a tender of money, of dis- 
charging the promisoi from all liability under the 
contract A lender of money, however, does not 
extinguish the debt ; but the debtor should, if the 
money is not accepted, and an action is < oinmenced 
against him, bring the amount into louit and plead 
the tender If the creditor then proc eeds with lus 
action, and rccovcts no more than the amount 
tendered, lie will have to pay the defendant’s costs 
of the action To constitute a good tender, the 
full amount must be actually produced, unless the 
creditor dispenses with the production, and 
offered unconditionally. It must be the current 
coin of the realm. (See Legal Tender.) No 
change can be demanded. A tender in country 
bank notes or by cheque is good if the only 
objection made by the creditor is that the 
amount in insufficient. In such a case it is pre- 
sumed that the actual production of the money 
which would constitute a legal tender has been 
dispensed with. A legal tender should be made 
by the debtor to the creditor, but either paity may 
act through a duly authorised agent. 

TENEMENT. — Anything that is held or is capable 
of being held by a tenant, whether a dwelling 
or landed property in genet al. 

TENEMENT FACTORY.— A tenement factory is 
defined by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to 
be a factot y where mechanical power is supplied to 
different pai ts of the same building occupied by 
different peisons for the purposes c if* any manu- 
factunng process or handiuaft, in su< h manner that 
those* pat ts constitute* in law sepai ate factories. 
From this it will be seen that so far as regards the 
supply of motive- pci wei , a tenement factory is not 
complete m itself, but obtains its motive-power 
ftom .mothe r part of the building For the purpose 
of the provisions with legard to tenement fac tones, 
all buildings witlun the same close or curtilage are 
treated as one building But wheie each owner 
provides his own mec hanical power, two factories, 
though in the same building, aie not tenement 
fac tones 

In the case of tenement factoncs, it is the owner, 
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whether lie is one of the occupiers or not, who is granted by the Secretary of State, a grindstone 
liable for the observance, and punishable for the must not be run before any fireplace, or in front o: 
non-obscrvancc, of the provisions of the Factory another grindstone. 

and Workshops Act with regard to — (8) A grindstone erected after December 31st 

(1) The cleanliness, freedom from effluvia, over- 1895, must not 'be run before any door or othei 

crowding and ventilation of factories, including, so entrance. 

far as they relate to any engine-house, passage, or In every tenement factory where grinding oJ 
staircase, or to any room which is let to more than cutlery is carried on, the owner of the factory musl 
one tenant, the provisions with respect to lime- provide at all times instantaneous communication 
washing and washing of the interior of a factory ; between each of the rooms in which the worli 

(2) the fencing of machinery, and penal compensa- is carried on, and both the engine-room and 
tion for neglect to fence machinery in a factory, boiler-house. 

except so far as relates to such parts of the TENURE. — The name used to indicate the con 

machinery as are supplied by the occupier ; (3) the ditions under which land or other property is held 
notices to be affixed in a factory with respect to the by the person or persons who occupy and use it, 
period of employment, times for meals, and system The most common tenures are freehold, copyhold, 
of employment of children ; (4) the prevention of and leasehold ( q.v .). 

the inhalation of dust, gas, vapour, or other TERM. — A period of time. It is most commonly 

impurity, so far as that provision requires the sup- used as the equivalent expression for the number 
ply of pipes or other contrivances necessary for of years or the penod for which a lease or other 
working the fan, or other means for that purpose ; interest in land is granted. 

and (5) the affixing of an abstract of the Factory TERMINABLE ANNUITIES.— These are annuities 
and Workshop Act, and the notices of the name granted by the Government and also by certain 
and address of the inspector, of the certifying insurance offices for a period of years or for the 
surgeon for the district, of the clock (if any) by life of an individual in retufn for a present payment 
which the period of employment and times for of money. The rate is fixed by actuarial calcula- 
meals in the factory or workshop are regulated. tion, based upon the tables of the expectation oi 

But any occupier may affix in his own tenement life ( qv ) 
the notice with respect to the period of employment, TERMINAL COST ACCOUNTS.—' This is one of the 
times for meals, and system of employment of classes into which cost accounts are usually divided, 
children, and thereupon that notice will, with (See Cost Accoun rs , Costing). Terminal or con- 
respect to persons employed by that occupier, have tract cost accounts aie applicable to undertakings 
effect in substitution for the corresponding notice where definite contracts aie entered into, in which 
affixed by the owner the cost is definite and terminating , eg, buildings, 

Similarly the provisions of the Act with regard to ships «. 
dangerous ways, works, plant, and machinery, and TERM OF A' BILL. — The time for which a bill ol 
to unhealthy or dangerous factories or workshops, exchange is drawn and during which it is current, 
arc enforceable in the case of tenement factories e g., one month after stght, three months after 
against the owner, in all respects as if the owner date. 

was substituted' for the occupier. TERRA-COTTA, — A superior variety of brick- 

In the case of any tenement factory or class of work, usually consisting of a mixture of potter’s 
tenement factories used wholly or partly for the clay and fine colourless sand made into a paste, 
weaving of cotton cloth, the owner may be sub- moulded, dried, and baked or hardened in the fire, 
stituted for the occupier in respect of certain 'lcrra-cotta is close and smooth in texture, and is 
requirements with regard to ventilation. largely used for statuary and other decorative pur- 

Where grinding is tarried on in a tenement poses. It, has recently come into great favour, 
factory not being a textile factory, the owner of having been used for the underground stations ol 
the factory is responsible for the observance of the London, and for facing public buildings, such as 
regulations contained in the third schedule of the the new Natural History Museum. There arc large 
Act, viz. — factories in London and in various parts of Germany, 

(1) The providing and keeping in proper repair TEXTILE. — This is the generic name for the 

boards to fence the shafting and pulleys (locally trade of weaving which includes the operations ol 
known as drum-boards). spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, whether ol 

(2) Fixing hand-rails over the drums and keeping cotton or of wool The textile industry in 

them in proper repair. Lancashire is chiefly cotton, and in Yorkshire 

(3) Providing belt-guards (locally known as chieflv wool 

“ scotch-men "), and keeping them in proper repair. TIIEFT. — (See Larceny ) 

(4) Every floor constructed ^fter December 31st, THIRD CLASS PAPER. — (See First Class 

1895, must f be constructed so as to facilitate the Pater, Second Class Paper.) 

removal of slush, and all necessary shoots, pits, and THIRD OF EXCHANGE. — (See Foreign Bill., 

other conveniences must be.providcd for facilitating THIRD PARTY PROCEDURE. — This is an 

such removal. expression which needs but the slightest mention 

k (5) Ever^ grinding room or hull established after here, as it concerns legal practice. When an 

December 31st, 1895, must be so constructed thrt action is started between parties, it som<^imes 
for the purpose ?f light grinding there wall be a clear happens that some other person than the original 
space of 3 ft. at least between each pair of troughs, plaintiff and defendant is under a certain liability 

and for the purpose of heavy grinding there must be in respect of the matter in question, and that il 

a clear space of 4 ft. at least between each pair of such person is brought into the suit litigation and 

troughs and 6 ft. at least in fiont of each trough the consequent expenses at a future date* may be 

(6) The sides of all drums in every grinding loom avoided. If the proper steps afe taken, in accord- 

or hull must be closely fenced ance with the Rules of the High Court or the County 

(7) Except in pursuan< e of a special exemption Court, this can be effected. 
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THIRD PARTY RISKS INSURANCE.— (See 

Indemnity Insurance.) 

THREAD. — Sewing thread consists of two or 
more yarns twisted together. It may be of cotton, 
flax, or silk. Cotton thread is made at Manchester 
and Glasgow, but chiefly at Paisley, which supplies 
half the requirements of the world. Silk thread is 
often called twist. Linen thread is a strong variety 
for sewing on boot buttons, etc., when patent 
fasteners are not used. 

THREADNEEDLE STREET.— Writers of the 
money article sometimes refer to the policy of 
Threadnecdlc Street in raising or lowering rates, 
etc. This has reference to the Bank of England, 
which fronts on the thoroughfare named. Although 
the Bank of England has by no means a monopoly 
of lending money in the shape of discounting bills 
or making advances on Stock Exchange securities, 
Lombard Street, which term is used to cover the 
various bill brokers and banking institutions, being 
an important competitor, the Bank of England 
does more or less control the policy of the money 
market, and on this account the action of 
“ Threadneedle Street ” is of the utmost importance. 

THREATENING LETTERS.— Every person is 
guilty of felony (qv) who (1) maliciously sends or 
delivers, or directly or indirectly causes to be 
received, knowing the contents thereof, any letter 
or wnting threatening to kill any person ; (2) sends 
or delivers, or directly or indirectly causes to be 
received, knowing the contents thereof, any letter 
or writing threatening to burn or destroy any house 
or other building, or a rick or stack, or any grain 
or agricultural produce in or under a building, or 
any shop, or to kill, maim, or wound any cattle, 
or (3) sends or delivers, or directly or indirectly 
causes to be received, knowing the contents thereof, 
any letter or writing demanding of any person with 
menaces, and without reasonable and probable 
cause, any property, chattel, money, valuable 
security, or other valuable thing. For (1) and (2) 
the maximum penalty is ten years' penal servitude, 
and for (3) penal servitude for life. (See 
Blackmail ) 

THYME. — A shrub cultivated for its aromatic 
properties. The two chief species are the common 
thyme and the lemon thyme, both of which are used 
in cookery. Thymel is a crystalline solid prepared 
from oil of thyme. It is valued m surgery as a 
powerful antiseptic. 

TIBET. — (See China.) 

TICKET DAY. — This is sometimes known as 
“ Name' Day,” and, as is described under the 
heading of Settlement, Stock Exchange, is the 
last day but one of the account or settlement — the 
day on wluch ultimate buyers pass tickets or names 
to their immediate sellers, who again pass them on 
to the individuals from whom they bought, until 
such ticket reaches the original seller. There is, 
perhaps, a technical distinction, in that “ tickets ” 
represent bearer bonds or warrants, whereas 
“ names " represent registered stock, and the 
tickets for the latter give details of the name, 
addr«B.s, etc., of the transferee 

TIGHT . — This word is sometimes used in connec- 
tion with the money market to indicate that 
money is dear and cannot be easily borrowed. 
(See Dear Money.) 

TIMBER . — The chief varieties are noticed under 
separate headings 

TIME BARGAIN. — This is a contract to buy or 
to sell merchandise or stocks at a certain future 


time, but at a price which is arranged at the time 
when the bargain is made. Thus, A agrees in 
December to purchase certain stock for B in January, 
and the price is fixed in December. This is a tune 
bargain, and B must deliver in January Thete is 
no doubt that transactions of this character aie 
earned out with the hope of future advantage on 
one side or the other. A believes that the piice 
will rise and B trusts that it will fall. If subse- 
quently to the making of the bargain in December 
but before the time for settlement comes icund A 
and B mutually agree to settle the matter by the 
payment, on one side or the other, of the deference 
between the price in December and that in January, 
this is a perfectly legal transaction But if the 
agreement to pay the chflcrence is made at the 
same time as the agreement, the tiansaction is 
void as being a gaming one 
TIME, COMPUTATION OF. — The vaiiation of 


time in different parts of the woilu depends upon 
longitude. As the earth revolves on its axis at 
the rate of one degree in every four minutes, or 
fifteen degrees per hour, there is a dilieicnce of 
four minutes for every dcgiee of longitude, or one 
hour for fifteen degrees. Places east of Gieenwich, 
up to 180°, aie in advance of Greenwich time, 
those to the west are behind it. It thus follows 
that places which he close together, but on diliercnt 
sides of that imaginary line of 180° of longitude, 
differ nominally by a whole day in time. 

The following table shows the real time at the 


nearest minute, when it is 

noon at Giccnwich-- 

Adelaide . 

9 1 4 p.m 

Aden ... . 

3 0 p m 

Alexandria 

1.59pm 

Amsterdam .... 

12 20 pm. 

Athens . 

1.35 p.m 

Am kland . 

1 1 39 p m 

Berlin 

1 2 54 pm 

Bermuda 

7 41a m. 

Berne 

12 30 p m. 

Bombay 

4.51 p.m 

Brisbane . 

10 12 p.m. 

Brussels .... 

12.17 pm. 

Btida Pesth . 

1.16 p.m. 

Buenos Ayres 

8 7 a.m. 

Cairo ... . . 

2.5 p m. 

Calcutta . . . . 

5 53 p.m. 

Cape Town 

1.14 p.m. 

Chicago 

6.10 a.m. 

Christiania .... 

. . . 12.43 pm. 

Constantinople 

1.56 p m. 

Copenhagen .... 

12.50 p.m. 

Dublin 

1 1.35 a.m. 

Edinburgh .... 

1 1 47 a m. 

Florence 

12 45 p.m 

Gibraltar . . . 

. .11 39 a.m. 

Glasgow 

1 1 43 a m. 

Havana 

6 31 am. 

Hawaii (Sandwich Lfesj 

1.29 a.m. 

Hobart 

. . . , 9 49 p.m 

Hong Kong .... 

7.36 p.m. 

•Jerusalem .... 

2 21 j) m 

Lisbon 

. . * . 11 23 am 

Madras 

5.21 p.m. 

Madrid . . ... 

. . . 11.45 a.m 

Malta 

12.58 p.m. 

Melbourne 

9.40 p.m. 

Monte Video 

8.15 a.m. 

Moscow . . . . 

2.30 p.m. 

Natal ... . . 

2.2 p.m 
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New Orleans 6 0 a.m. 

New York 7.4 a.m. 

Odessa 2 2pm. 

Paris 129pm 

Pekin 7 46 p.m. 

Perth (West Australia) .... 7.43 p m. 

Petrograd 2 1 p.m. 

Philadelphia 6 59 a m 

Quebec 7.15 am 

Rio de Janeiro 9 8 a.m. 

Rome 12 50 p m, 

San Francisco 3 52 a m 

St. Johns (Newfoundland) . . . 8 29 a m 

Shanghai 8 5 p.m 

Singapore 6 55 p.m. 

Stockholm 112 pm. 

Suez . . . 2 10 pm. 

Sydney 10 5 pm. 

Tokio . . 9 18 p m. 

Toronto 6 42 a m 

Valparaiso 7.14 am. 

Vancouver 3 38 a in 

Vienna 1 5 p ni. 

Wellington 1138pm 


For general put poses, liowevct, there has been 
adopted, piactically throughout the civilised world, 
a standard time, which is calculated from Greenwich, 
and this now rules throughout certain districts or 
zones — the necessities of i ail ways having lencleted 
such a system imperative 

Greenwich time is now used in England and 
Scotland, Belgium, France, Holland, Poitugal, and 
Spain Also in Gibraltat . 

Mid- hurope time, which is on-" hour in advance 
of Greenwich time, rules in Austria, Hungary, 
Denmark, Geunany, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, 
and Sweden In Italy and France time is reckoned 
from 1 to 24 o’clock, and it is proposed to extend 
this officially to England 

Eastern Europe time, which is two hours in 
ad vane e of Greenwich tune, rules in Bulgaria, Greece, 
Montenegio, Rumania, Russia, Servia, and Turkey. 
This is also the time which governs Egypt and 
South Africa. 

Proceeding eastwaid, the standard time recog- 
nised is as follows — 

.k1v.uk . of 

( a ( < nwith, 

Mauritius ... 4 

India 5 b 

Burma . . . 6| 

Straits Settlements 7 

Hong Kong, Borneo, and West Australia . 8 

Japfm ... 9 

South Australia . 9£ 

Otliei Divisions of the Austiahan Common- 
wealth 10 

New Zealanfl .... f .... 11^ 
Piocceding westward, Iceland is one hour 
behind Greenwich time. , 

Owing to its gieat expanse, North America has 
five distinct* tunes, each one hour behind the other, 
in the iollowing order — St Johns (Newfoundland) 
or Atlantic, Npv York oi Eastern, Chicago oi 
Central, Denver or Mountain, and San luanusco 
or Pacific, and these aic respec tfully four, five, six, 
seven, and eight hours behind Gieenwich time 
In order that advantage may be taken of the 
hours of light in the early morning vatious countries 
in Europe have introduced “ summer time,” that is, 
the clocks arc advanced one hour on a dav fixed and 
they continue to record one hour ahead of sun time 


throughout the summer. The period in England is 
from .April to October roughly. 

TIME IMMEMORIAL. — This is an expression 
sometimes met with when it is desired to prove a 
custom of long standing. The legal phraseology 
runs : “ The time whereof the memory of man 

runneth not to the contrary.” In English law a 
right is considered to be of immemorial usage 
unless it can be shown that it commenced After the 
accession of Richard I, the 3rd September, 1189. 
By various statutes of prescription the proof of 
immemorial custom is now dispensed with in 
many cases, and the length of time is much 
curtailed. 

TIME OF PAYMENT OF BILL.— Where a bill is 
expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, or 
on presentation, or when no special time of payment 
is named, the bill is payable directly the demand 
is made, or when it is presented to the drawee or 
acceptor. No days of grace {q.v.) are allowed when 
a bill is payable on demand, or at sight, or on 
presentation 

If a bill is accepted or indorsed when it is overdue, 
it is deemed to be a bill payable on demand, so far 
as the acceptor or any indorser is concerned. 

When a bill is payable at a fixed period after 
date or sight, or on or at a fixed period after the 
occurrence of a specified event which is certain 
to happen, though the time happening is uncer- 
tain, the time is computed by adding three days 
called days of grace (qv ) to the period fixed by the 
bill 

The provisions of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, as to c^ays of grace, and illustrative examples 
of the manner »n which calculations must be made 
in certain cases arc set out elsewhere. (See Days 
of Grace ) 

By section 92 of the Act, when the time limited 
for doing any act or thing is less than three days, 
in reckoning time non-business days are excluded 

The time of payment of bills payable in foreign 
countries is regulated bv the laws and customs of 
those countries. Thus, in France, a bill which is 
due on a Sunday is payable on the Monday, and 
does not take any days of grace, and the same 
custom is observed in most of the other continental 
countries 

TIME POLICY.— Phis is a* marine insurance 
policy for a certain fixed penod, not exceeding 
altogether* one year and thirty days in length. 
The risk which is undertaken is for any loss which 
may happen during that time, irrespective of 
the voyage or voyages undertaken In the absence 
of any special stipulation, there is no implied 
warranty of the seaworthiness of a vessel which 
is insured under a tunc policy. (See Marine 
Insurance ) 

TIME RECORDING. \ s\stem of time recording 
is undoubtedly a great aid to ensuring punctuality, 
especially m large factories Now that business 
organisers .ire duecting considerable attention to 
costing (see Cost Accounis, Cosiinc,), an efficient 
system of leeordmg tune is essential if accurate 
records ol costs are to be obtained There are fnany 
time recording machines on the rnaikct, each 
possessing special teatmes suited to particular uses. 
Before a machine is installed, the whole question 
should leceive very caictul consideration/ so that 
the type most suitable to the circumstances shall be 
selected Each business has* its own special 
rcqmicments, but there are time recorders to 
suit eveiy kind of business The International 
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(including the Bundy, Dev, Rochester and Inter- 
national machines), the Gledhill-Brook, the National, 
the Blick and the Rusmoid and Kosmoid Time 
Recorders are well known on the Fnglish market 
The best-known style has a circular frame or dial 
at the front, on which the various numbers 
allotted to the employees are indicated By 
the side of each number is a small hole, into 
which each employee as he arrives or leaves 
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pi esses a pointer which revolves from the centre 
of the dial This operation punts on a time 
sheet fitted on to a chum inside the machine, the 
exac t time of his ai rival or depaituie. These record 
sheets arc numbered and ruled in such a manner 
that Ihe wages clcik needs only to fill in the names 
of the employees, the late pei hour, and the total 
wages payable Ihe regulai tune is printed on the 
wage sheet in gieen, and all irregular tunes — e 
arriving late or leaving eailv — ate shovtn in icd. 
By altering a small indicator on the machine, the 
time is punted in different columns of the record 
sheet < orrcsponding to the day of the week Thus 
t lie whole of the week’s time of the employees is 
coi/tamecl on one sheet, and when the other neccs- 
saiy paiticulais arc filled in In the pay-clerk, this 
sheet mav take the place of the ordinal v wage book. 

In another type of time recorder, each employee 
recorcb Ins time on a weekly time card contained 
in one of two lacks fixed in close pioximity to the 
recording cloe k When this has been done, he trans- 
fers the card to the “ In " rack or the “ Out ” rack, 
accoiding to whether he is arriving or departing. 
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The manager or foreman can thus see at a glanca 
who are at work and who arc not by noting the 
cards in the racks. 

A smaller time clock for use in offices not employ- 
ing a large number of clerks is the Autograph Time 
Recorder On this machine the employee signs his 
or her name in an aperture where the time sheet is 
exposed, by raising a handle The raising of the 
handle also punts the time of “ signing on " or 
” off,” as the case may be, at the side of the 
signature. 

In nearly all modern tune m circling systems, 
there is no limit to the number of registrations that 
can be made oil the machine, but it would be 
inadvisable to use one mac hme for too many workers 
as a considerable congestion and loss of time would 
be involved in ” clocking ” in and out 

TIN. — A silvery-whilc metallic element, usually 
occurring in the form of tinstone or cassiterite. The 
ore is broken into small piece's, finely pounded, 
roasted in a reverberatoi v furnace, and gradually 
purified Tin is veiv malleable, and can tie rolled 
out into vciy thin plates, called tinfoil It under- 
goes little change when exposed to the atr, and is, 
theiefore, mm h used to coat other metals to prevent 
them from rusting It is also in great demand as a 
lining for lead pipes and copper vessels to prevent 
the contamination of watei and food, which might 
otherwise result from the giadually dissolving of 
these metals When heated in air, a film of oxide 
foims on the surface of tin, forming tin dioxide, 
generally known as putty powder 1 in is especially 
valuable as a component of various alloys, such as 
gun-metal, bell-metal, speculum metal, solder, 
pewter, Britannia metal, and bronze, which arc all 
sepaiatcly described. An amalgam of tin and 
mercury is used to silver mirrors The greater part 
of the world's supply of tin, which is derived from 
alluvial sources, nmv comes from Malay States, via 
IVnang and Singapore and considerable amounts 
from the islands of Banka and Billiton Tin 010 
also occurs in Lower Bmma and the Siamese Malay 
States, but want of transport and labour hinders 
its exportation Large deposits are being mined in 
northern Nigeria, at Broken Hill in New South 
Wales, and other places in eastern Australia, but 
Bolivia now ranks second only to Malaya in output. 
Theie is much tin ore in China, but the home 
demand takes all the production 'Iinplatc con- 
sists of thin sheet iron covered with a coating of 
metallic tin to preserve the iron from rust It is 
much used for lining the tins in which meat, fruit, 
and other foods are preserved 

TLNTAL.— The Malay name for crude borax 
imported fiom India 

TITLE, ABSTRACT OF. -(Sec Ahstraci of 

# I I I I F ) 

TITLE DEEDS. -These aic the documents which 
set out in full the right or title of a prison to a piece 
of land I hey show in whom the legal estate is 
vested, and the mannti in which the land has been 
transferred fiom one poison to another until it 
has been transferred to its present owner. The 
present owner may have obtained Ins title in one 
of sc veral ways Thus, he m«o< have purchased 
the pioperty, or have had it devised to him by will, 
or had it conveyed to him as a gift, 01 he may 
have obtained it through foreclosure of a mortgage. 

Ihe git ate st interest in land which a person can 
have is the fee simple {qv). For all practical 
purposes 11 ns holding constitutes the possessor the 
absolute owner, though, legally, the true ownership 
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of land rests with the Crown. When a conveyance 
is made of such an estate, there is always a clause 
which runs : “to have and to hold all the said 
hereditaments (naming them) unto and to the use 
of the said A B in fee simple,” or “ unto and to the 
use of the said A.B. his heirs and assigns for ever.” 
When it is the case of an assignment of leasehold 
property, the assignee has the legal estate, but the 
fee simple remains with the lessor. In the case 
of copynolds the fee simple remains in the lord of 
the manor. 

Any person who is the possessor of an estate in 
fee simple can create an interest in the property 
less than his own. Thus, he can grant a life interest 
in it, or lease it, but so long as he does not transfer 
the fee simple the reversion (q v.) remains in him. 

The possession of the title deeds to an estate is 
obviously of the utmost importance. Some persons 
always keep them under their own personal control. 
Others deposit them for safe keeping with their 
solicitors or their bankers, and although a trust of 
this kind may be abused, through forgery or other 
improper means, it is very rare that such a thing 
happens. 

The possession of title deeds is also of prime 
necessity when a loan is desired upon the security 
of the property, especially if it is an equitable 
mortgage ( qv .) that is to be created. The deeds 
must then show that the fee simple is really vested 
in the person who is raising the loan. The estate 
may in past years have been sold many times, and 
been mortgaged and reconveyed, owners may 
have died and bequeathed it by will, or they may 
have died and left no will, but whatever has been 
done with the property the fee simple has always 
been vested in someone. The deeds and documents 
which the owner of the fee simple deposits as 
showing his title should therefore, as far as they go, 
reveal an unbroken line of steps by which the fee 
simple has come to him. 

Where deeds are left as security, whether of 
freehold, leasehold, or copyhold land, the lender 
must ascertain if the legal estate in the land is 
held by the party pledging the deeds. 

Along with the deeds there is usually, though 
not always, an abstract of title (qv). The abstract 
is prepared by the vendor’s solicitor, and gives, in 
order of date, a summary of all the deeds, wills, or 
other documents, and also all other particulars 
which are necessary to show the purchaser, or the 
borrower if it is a case of lending money, how the 
title is derived. The abstract begins with what is 
called the “ root of title,” and follows the title 
step by step till it reaches the vendor. When a 
sale is arranged it may be agieed in the contract 
to commence with a certain deed as the root of 
title, but if no special agreement is made, the 
purchaser has the right to require evidence of the 
title for the list forty years, or longer, if necessary, 
to find a satisfactory beginning. A title of twenty 
years is often accepted as sufficient. By the Vendor 
and Purchaser Act, 1874, recitals, statements, and 
descriptions df facts, matters, and parties contained 
in deeds, instruments, Acts of Parliament on 
statutory declarations, twenty years old at the date 
of the contract, unless and except so far as 
they arc proved to be inaccurate, are taken to be 
sufficient evidence of the truth of such facts, 
matters, and descriptions. 

All the deeds and documents which are referred 
to in the abstract of title may be found in the parcel 
handed over to the lender, but very frequently the 


deeds which are abstracted will not all be obtain- 
able. The abstract shows how the purchaser's title 
is derived, but not, necessarily, the deeds which 
are to be given to the purchaser. The purchaser 
may receive several deeds, for example, the con- 
veyance to himself, the conveyance to the vendor 
and some deeds prior to the date when the vendor 
acquired the land ; or the purchaser may perhaps 
receive only one deed, the conveyance ftp m the 
vendor, and an abstract of title. The purchaser 
may look at the abstract and see how the land has 
been dealt with for forty years past, or for as long 
as has been agreed upon, but all the deeds and 
documents relating to the past transactions may 
for some reason or other be in the possession of 
other persons. 

There are various reasons why the owner of a 
property may not have possession of certain prior 
deeds, eg., the seller may have retained part of 
the property to which the deeds relate ; or they 
may be in the hands of a mortgagee ; or the pro- 
perty may have been purchased from one of several 
joint tenants, or tenants in common, or from a 
remainderman ; or the property may, originally, 
have been part of a larger estate, and no prior deeds 
have been handed over on a sale Where there is 
a defective title or document, the contract or. 
special conditions of sale often state the defect 
and preclude a purchaser from raising any objection 
to it, and this may. in some ca^os, be the explanation 
why a defective title has been taken. 

If the purchaser, through his solicitor, is satisfied 
with the title, after investigation or inspection of 
any of the abstracted documents, he usually 
receives an tcknowledgment, either in the con- 
veyance or by a Separate document, of his right to 
the production of the documents. Where a 
person retains possession of documents, and gives 
to another an acknowledgment in writing of the 
right of that other to production of those documents 
and to delivery of copies thereof, that acknowledg- 
ment (by section 9 of the Conveyancing Act, 1881) 
binds the documents to whu h it relates in the 
possession or under the control of the person who 
retains them, and in the possession or under the 
control of every other person having possession 
or control thereof from time to time, but it binds 
each individual possessor or person so long only as 
he has possession or control thereof ; and every 
person so having possession or control from time 
to time will be bound specifically to perform the 
obligations imposed under this section ( i e , sect 9) 
by an acknowledgment, unless prevented from so 
doing by file or other inevitable acudcnt The 
obligations imposed under this section by an 
acknowledgment are — 

(1) To pioduce the documents at all reasonable 
times for the purpose of inspection, etc. 

(2) To produce them at any tnal, hearing, or 
examination in any Court, etc , for proving or 
suppoiting the title of the person entitled to request 
production 

(3) To deliver to the person entitled true copies or 
extracts of the documents or any of them. « 

The expenses of the performance of those obliga- 
tions are payable by the person requesting per- 
formance. The acknowledgment does not confer 
any light to damages for loss or destruction of the 
documents. 

If the person retaining possesfion of the docu- 
ments gives an undertaking in writing for the safe 
custody thereof, unless prevented from so doing 
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by fire or other inevitable accident, and the docu- 
ments are lost or destroyed, the Court may, if it 
thinks fit, direct an inquiry respecting the amount 
of damages and order payment thereof by the person 
liable. 

There are many other points connected with 
title deeds of the greatest interest and importance, 
but these can rarely arise except in cases where the 
intervention of a jegal adviser is an absolute 
necessity. 

TITLE DEEDS. NOTES RE TITLE.— When title 
deeds are produced there must arise numerous 
points in connection with them, as regards the 
exact positron of affairs. As practically no man 
ever purchases an estate without the intervention 
of a solicitor, who is bound to exercise all his skill 
in seeing that matters are in order, it is unnecessary 
to enter into all the details as to requisitions of 
title. The following notes, however, are worthy 
of notice, as being the outcome of an experienced 
man’s careful study. 

There should be an Abstract of Title (q v ). The 
purchaser has the right to one unless there was 
a special condition in the contract to the 
contrary. The abstract ought to accompany 
the deeds, but very often it is retained by the 
solicitor. 

The abstract should commence with the root 
of title. A purchaser of a freehold is entitled to a 
forty years’ title, bu* he may agree to accept a 
shorter, or the conditions of sale may stipulate for 
a shorter. 

In leaseholds the lease should be abstracted even 
if more than forty years old. 

In enfranchised lands the abstract •should com- 
mence with the deed of enfranchisement. 

Sort the deeds in order of date. 

Compare with the abstract to see that all arc 
there 

If there are deeds on the abstract which are not 
deposited, there should be an acknowledgment 
for production and safe custody from the person 
who retains possession of them, either in the 
purchase deed, or by a separate document. 

If the abstract, showing the title of the person 
who deposits the deeds, is a recent one, a banker 
may consider that, as the title has just been over- 
hauled by a solicitor, it 'will be sufficient if he sees 
that he holds the deeds, as per the abstract, or an 
acknowledgment for production, and examines the 
last deed. 

Conveyance — 

Is it signed and sealed by the vendor ? and 
does the signature appear to be genuine ? (If 
there are no covenants by the purchaser, it does 
not appear to be necessary for a purchaser to sign 
*•) 

Is it witnessed ? If in Yorkshire or Middlesex 
is it registered ? , 

Is it correctly stamped ? 

Is the land conveyed to the depositor in fee 
simple, or to him and his heirs for ever, free from 
all charges and incumbrances ? 

C^>scrve carefully what follows the clause “ To 
have and to hold . . .” It may go on to say 
" Subject to a certain mortgage ... " 

If it does, has the mortgage been discharged and 
is it with the deeds ? If not with the deeds, it 
should be asked for. It may still be a charge on 
the property. Or the mortgage may be with the 
deeds and not have been reconveyed This should 
be seen to, as until a reconveyance is obtained the 


legal estate is outstanding. Is the reconveyance 
stamped ? 

If there have been any mortgages since the last 
conveyance, have they all been discharged ? 

What is the consideration ? 

How does the amount compare with the 
consideration, say, forty years ago ? 

If moie, what has caused the increase ? Have- 
houses been built ? 

If less, is that due to portions having been sold, 
or to a depreciation in the value of the property ? 

Are there any memoranda of sales indoised upon 
the deed ? 

Have any sales taken place which aie not in- 
dorsed upon the deed ? This is a most fiequent 
occurrence and most misleading 

Are the particulars of the property in the last 
deed the same as in the first abstracted deed ? If 
not, what has caused the difference ? 

The last deed may show tive houses, whereas the 
prior deeds refer to only two. Have three more 
been built, or the two converted into five, or have 
three more been purchased from another source ? 

If the land contained in the last deed has been 
obtained from several sources trace each portion, 
separately. It is a good plan to make notes of 
names, dates, and quantities when trying to follow 
a confused title. 

How is the purchaser a fleeted by any covenants- 
in the deed ? For example, is he responsible for 
the making or maintenance of any roads ? 

Where property has passed by will and is subject 
to legacies, receipts for the legacies should be 
produced. 

If the last deed is in favour, say, of the depositor’s 
father, see copy of the testator's will, lbs widow 
may have a life interest in the property, and should 
in that case join in any charge. If the deceased 
died intestate, the widow has a life interest in one- 
third of the real estate. A widowei has a right 
for life to the rents of the real estate of his deceased 
wife, if she died intestate and had a child by the 
husband and such child was capable of mheiiting. 
(See Intestacy ) 

The legal estate of freeholds, on a death since 
January 1, 1898, vests in the legal representatives 
(executors or administrators) and the formal assent 
of those representatives to the devisee, or a con- 
veyance from them to the devisee or to the heir 
at law, is necessary before the devisee or heir deals 
with the property. 

Has succession duty been paid ? 

Is probate, or "an office copy of the will, with the 
deeds ? 

In the case of annuities upon the property, ii 
an annuitant is still living he should join in any 
charge. 

Does the piopvity form pait of a settlement ?• 
For example, :f Mrs Mary Brown deposits deeds, 
and the last conveyance is to Mary Jones (her 
maiden name), ’t is ^ipnte possible that at her 
marriage the property may have been settled so* 
that she cannot deal with it in any way. The 
trustees of the settlement ought strictly to keep 
tne deeds in their possession, but Jhis is not always 
done, and the mere fact that Mary Brown has the 
deeds does not of itself prove that she has power 
to deposit them as security. 

If a mortgage from Jones to Brown is deposited 
to secure Brown’s account, notice of the fact 
should be given to Jones, and the banker should! 
ascertain from Tones what amount is still owinsr. 
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If a second mortgage from Jones to Brown is 
deposited to secure Brown's account, notice of the 
fact should be given to the first mortgagee as well 
as to Jones, the mortgagor, and the banker should 
ascertain from Jones what amount is still owing. 
In each < ase an acknowledgment of the notice 
should be obtained, if possible. 

Leaseholds — 

In addition to the above points, so far as they 

appty — . 

What is the length of the lease, and the amount 
of the ground rent ? 

Is the rent paid up to date ? The rec eipt should 
be produced A receipt for the rent means, as a 
rule, that all covenants have been observed up to 
date, except where it is a peppercorn rent 

If the lessor’s licence or consent m writing to 
assign or mortgage is necessary, has it been ob- 
tained ? (See Leasehold ) 

Copyhold — • 

As the customs of manois vary so much, inquiry 
should be made with regard to eat h manor 

Has the customer been admitted, and is there a 
copy admittance, signed by the steward or deputy 
steward of the manor ? 

If there is merely a chain of covenants to sur- 
render, inquiry should be made as to the 
admittance. 

In some cases the person who is admitted is not 
the actual owner and merely holds in tiust for the 
owner. 

If copy admittances only are held, ascertain if 
the property could be dealt with without production 
of those documents to the steward 

What fines aie payable? and ate they payable 
upon the death of the copyholder, or upon the 
death of the lord of the manor, or upon both 
events ? 

A conditional surrender enteied on the rolls in 
favour of a nominee of the bank is the most satis- 
factory form in which to obtain a security over 
copyholds A mortgagee can at any subsequent 
date perfect his title by being admitted as from 
the date of the surrender. (Sec Copyhold.) 
Customary — 

There is usually a conveyance, with the consent 
of the lord, and an admittance. 

See if the conveyance bears a memorandum that 
the deed has been licensed by, or on behalf of, the 
lord 

Is the consent of the lord necessary before a 
valid moitgage can be effected over the property ? 
(See Customary Property) 

VaYuk — 

See the property and identify it with the 
dcscuption in the deeds 
What is its saleable value ? 

By whom is it occupied ? 

At what rent ? If in own occupation inspect 
poor rate assessment and obtain gross estimated 
rental and rateable value. -This can be obtained, 
without chat go, by a ratepayer at the otficc of the 
clerk to the' assessment committee 
What are the rates ? 

Is there any p'otind or other rent ? 

Aie all houses let, and in what sort of lepair ? 

Is the distnct an impioving one, or the 
con ti ary ? 

Are theie many houses vacant in the neighbour - 
hood ? 

Arc the houses dependent for tenants mainly 
upon one tactoiy or business concern ? 


Is there any nuisance in the neighbourhood 
which may affect the value of the property ? 

How far is the property from a railway station ? 

Is the street made and taken over by the town ? 

An outlying property is often difficult to realise, 
and this should be considered in estimating the 
value. 

If the security consists of mines, or works, the 
report of a specialist is necessary. 

It should always be remembered that, in the 
case of a secuuty representing a large amount, 
there will, as a rule, be great difficulty when the 
security is to be realised, in finding anyone to take 
it up, if indeed anyone ever is found. (See 
Valuation.) 

Insurance — 

Is all the insurable property insured in a good 
office ? 

Is the last premium receipt with the deeds ? 

It is better that the bank's name should appear 
in the policy. 

In the case of leasehold property, does the 
lease stipulate that the premises must be insured 
in a particular company, and in the joint names of 
the lessor and lessee ? 

Charge — 

Detail all, or at least the print ipal, deeds upon 
the memorandum of deposit, or the bankei’s legal 
mortgage 

If the document is signed in front of the schedule, 
it should also be signed after the schedule. 

In the case of leasehold property which is to be 
assigned or demised to the bank as security, it 
should bo ascertained if the lit once, or consent in 
writing, of the lessor is necessary upon the occasion 
of an assignment or demise If the licence is 
required, it should he obtained when a legal 
moitgage is taken, but such a stipulation may not 
apply if the deeds are deposited merely with a 
memorandum of deposit. 

It must be stamped witlnn thnty days. (See 
Equitable Mortgage.) 

If the charge to the bank is a second mortgage, 
notice should be given to the first mortgagee 

If the chaige is given by a company, has it been 
registered ? (See Registration of Mortgages 
and Charges) And has the company power to 
boriow and to give the charge ? 

T.N.T. -(See Trinitrotoluol ) 

TO. — (See Foreign Weigh is and Measures — 
Japan.) 

TOBACCO. — 'I he tobacco plant belongs to the 
genus Nicotiana, and is remarkable for its straight 
stems and broad leaves 'I he Nicotiana rustica is 
the species giown m Europe*, and from this the 
tobat to of Latakia and Turkey is derived, which is 
used in the manufacture of the cigarettes made in 
Cano and Alexandria, and hence known as Egyptian. 
Of the o' her European countries, Holland is the 
chief grower, being able to send exports to England 
besides supplying its own needs Tobacco is giown 
most extensively in the United States, whcic South 
Carolina, Viiguua, and Kentucky arc the principal 
pi ovine es engaged in its cultivation The Amcrcan 
variety is the Nicotiana tabacum, which provides a 
heavier kind of tobacco than the other species 
mentioned. The most highly-prized cigars come 
from Havana, in Cuba, and are manufactured from 
the tobacco grown in the district ; but Havana 
boxes are frequently filled with, cigars of inferior 
brands. Cheroots come from the Philippine Islands, 
pnncipally from Manila, but the supply from this 
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source is decreasing Mexican and Biazilian cigais 
have lately come into favour, as well as a cheaper 
kind made m India Among cither countries now 
making rapid progiess in tobacco-giowing are 
Australia, Japan, and the Congo Free State The 
highly esteemed Bcrsian variety is obtained from 
the species known as NicoUana pcrsica. The pio- 
pcrties of tobacco, especially those of the volatile 
oil and ^kaloid nicotine it contains, vaiy arcoiding 
to the climate, soil, and conditions of cultivation. 
The growing requnes very careful and skilled atten- 
tion, as it is necessaiy that the leaves receive all 
the nourishment of the plant In due tune, these 
are gathered and dned Ihe latter piocess varies 
in different parts of the world , but, generally 
speaking, the leaves are allowed to he in heaps, 
covered with matting, for some weeks During this 
period of “sweating," they are turned eveiy day 
After the process of fei mentation, the leaves are 
soi ted, pressed, and packed in barrels for expecta- 
tion 'Ihe subsequent treatment vanes according to 
the sort of tobacco requned Shag is prepared by 
cutting the moistened and compressed leaves into 
fine shreds When the loaves are moistened with 
syrup and pressed into cakes, the vancty known as 
Cavendish is obtained , while twist tobacco is made 
by twisting the fermented leaves, either by hand or 
by machinery, into the form of a rope In manu- 
facturing cigars, the midribs of the dried leaves arc 
first removed, the lcaH*cs being then moistened with 
water or a solution of nitie, and rolled round 
smaller fragments into cylindncal form Cigars a^e 
usually covered with Sumattan tobacco leaves 
Cigarettes arc made of vauous kinds of tobficfo, and 
are frequently scented or adulterated with opium 
or glyreiinc Snuff (q v ) is made chiefly of the mid- 
ribs of tobacco leaves, which, after fermentation, 
have been dried, powdered, and fiavouied Gicat 
Britain's supplies of tobacco arc diawn chiefly from 
America, the Levant, India, Sumatra, and the 
Philippine Islands 

TOBAGO. — Tobago is joined with Trinidad as 
a united colony, being sepaiated from the Wind- 
ward Islands in 1889 Tt is 18 miles north-east of 
Trinidad, and has an area of 114 squate miles and 
a population of about 24,000 Chief town— Scar- 
borough : population about 700 Exports — cocoa, 
coco muts, copra, .and live-stock (See Trinidad) 

TOKAY. — A Hungatian white liqueur wine of 
choice quality, named after the town where it is 
produced. The finest variety is known as Tokay 
essence, the next in quality being the Ausbruch. 
lhese wines aie of excellent bouquet and luscious 
flavour, but owing to the limited supply, they aie 
difficult to obtain outside Hungaiy , and the article 
offeicd in most European markets is either largely 
adulterated, or else a French or Geiman wine, 
manufactured in imitation of the genuine 
product. . 

TOKEN MONEY. — Whenever coins are in cir- 
culation which have a market value less than that 
winch they denote, they are said to he token 
money Such coins are only legal tender {q v ) to 
a certain amount, the exact amount being mvaii- 
ably fixed by statute, thus, the standaid coinage 
in Great Britain is of gold, and the silver and 
bronze coins are simply token money, t e , the value 
of the metal contained in them is less than the 
value attached to the coins by law. Silver is now 
only legal tender +o the extent of forty shillings, and 
bronze to the extent of one shilling. 

TOLL. — An authorised charge made by a person 


or by a corporation in connection with work done 
or for accommodation ptovided Thus, tolls aie 
charged bv clock and canal companies upon the 
traffic conveyed by them. Such chaiges are pay- 
able by the owners of the goods, and not by the 
owneis of the vessels cairying them. 

TOLL. -(See Baisam ) 

TOMAN.— (See Forfign Moneys — Persia ) 

TOM \T0. — 1 lie pulpy fruit of the J.ycopentcum 
csiulaitiwi a native of South Ahum u a, but now 
largely cultivated in Biitam and in otliei European 
countnes, (Specially in Italy Ihe home pioduct is 
geneially giown under glass, and is moie delicate 
than the imported variety, wlmh tomes in an 
unripe t ondition, and is mote fitted foi pit kling and 
for cooking purposes than for eating law as a 
salad. 

T0MME. — (Sec* Foreign Weights and Measures 
- — l)i nmakk, Sweden ) 

TON.-- (See Eoki ion Weights »ani> Measures 

— China ) 

TON. —An impel lal weight of 20 cwts of 112 lbs , 
or 2,240 lbs avoirdupois In the United States 
and Canada a ton is equivalent to 2,000 lbs. only 

TONDE. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Denmark ) 

TONGA or T0MJUIN BEAN. — Also known as the 
Tonka Bean. It is the seed of the Diptcnx odotata, 
a shrub of the leguminous order, glowing in Guiana 
It lias a flagrant odoui, and is much used by 
perfumeis and snuff manufactums. 

- TONGUES. — Among the tongues of animals used 
as food, the puntijal aie ox tongues, wlmh arc 
laigtfy impoitcd horn Uiuguay Austialia sends 
sheep's tongues in both the fitsh and the fiozen 
conditions, and icindcer tongues come from Eussia 

TONNAGE.— 1 lie cubical capacity of a ship, one 
ton being estimated at 100 cubic feet, Ibis 
registered tonnage does not in any way represent 
the carrying capacity of the ship 

TONNAGE DUES. — A chaige of so muc h pc i ton 
made on a ship’s registered tonnage, upon enteung 
or leaving a pent, in order to maintain and icncw 
tile mom ing-chains, etc, kept for general use. 

TONNE. — (See Foreign Weights and 

Measuri s- -Gfrmany ) 

TONNEAU. — One thousand kilogrammes, (Sec 
Metric System ) 

T0N0S. — (See Foreign Weights and 

Measures — Greecf.) 

TONTINE. — This is a financial scheme, now less 
common than in days gone by, under wluch a 
number of persons pav a ceitain sum of money 
for which a grant of a life annuity is made to each 
As the* membeis gtadually die off, the shate of each 
of the deceased is divided amongst the remainder, 
and eventually the last suivivor takes the whole. 

TONTINE POLfGY. — This is a hf» policy upon 
which theie is no bonus payable in the event of 
the death of the policy holder, as such bonus only 
vests when the policy matures at the end of a 
specified poiiod Also, during that p*iiod (usually 
Jcnown as the tontine period) the policy has no 
surtendcr value. In the case of an ordinary 
endowment insurance, the bonus additions are 
payable in the event of the death of the assured, 
or when such policy matures. 

TOPAZ.— A mineral consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, and a small quantity of oxide of iron It 
is found in Scotland, Ireland, Cornwall, and Saxony, 
principally in association with tin ; and is common 
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in other parts of both the Old and the New Worlds. 
In colour it is usually yellow, but pink, blue, and 
green varieties also occur. The transparent stones 
are used as gems, and the topazes most prized by 
jewellers come from Brazil and Siberia. The 
Oriental topaz is a yellow variety of corundum 
( q.v .), scarcely differing, except in colour, from the 
ruby and the sapphire (qv.). The Grampians yield 
a yellow quai tz much employed for the manufacture 
of imitation topazes 

TORT. — This is a word signifying a legal wrong 
which is not always of a criminal character, but 
which gives rise to an action independently of 
contract. It is derived from the Latin iorqueo, 
4t I twist." 

Good illustrations of torts are assault, libel and 
slander, deceit, trespass, conversion of goods, 
false imprisonment, malicious prosecution, nuisance, 
and negligence. As is well known, assault and 
libel may also give rise to criminal prosecutions. The 
remedy supplied is generally damages, though in 
the case of a nuisance an order may be made to 
abate the same The defences winch may be set 
up are various, such as inevitable accident, licence 
on the part of the plaintiff, contributory negligence, 
self-defence, legal authority, etc. 

Unlike the case of contract, the action provided 
in the case of a tort dies with either of the parties, 
t e., no proceedings can be taken if cither the plaintiff 
or the defendant dies before the trial of tnc case. 
There are now certain statutory exceptions to this 
rule, and these are referred to in the article Actio 
Personalis Moritur cum Persona. 

When a public authority is defendant, by reason 
of an Act passed in 1893 proceedings must be 
commenced within six months from the time of 
the arising of the cause of action In other civil 
actions founded in tort, actions for slander must 
be brought witliin two years, actions for injuries 
to the person (including imprisonment) within four 
years, and actions for all other wrongs (including 
libel) within six years. 

TORTOISESHELL. — The horny, epidermal plates 
of the Chelone imbneata, or hawk's bill tut tie, a 
carnivorous reptile found in the seas of tropical 
and sub-tropical regions The plates can be removed 
from the back of the turtle without injuring the 
animal, but the second growth is of inferior quality. 
The scales are semi-transparent, beautifully mottled, 
and very thin, rarely exceeding | in. in thickness, 
so that several have to be welded together for 
manufacturing purposes. This is achieved by means 
of heat Tortoisesliell is highly prized for making 
combs, backs of brushes, ornaments, etc , which are 
much more valuable than the same articles in silver. 
It is also used for inlaying ornamental furniture. 
Real tortoiseshell is mainly imported from the East, 
but there arq many imitations on the market. 

TOTAL LOSS.— (Marine Insurance.) Actual 
total loss is defined by the Marine insurance Act 
m the following words — • 

" Where the subject-matter insured is destroyed 
or so damaged as to cease to be a thing of 
the kind insured, or where the assured is irre- 
trievably deprived thereof, there is an actual 
total loss " 

Suppose a ship, when laden with cargo, founders 
at sea during a storm, a total loss of ship, cargo, and 
freight occurs 'lhe necessary documents required 
by the undervuiter in connection with a claim for 
total loss, are 


(1) The protest, which is a statement of the facts 
of the casualty, sworn before a notary by the 
captain and crew should they be saved. 

(2) The policy. 

(3) The full set of bills of lading relating to the 
shipment, endorsed by the shipowner with a 
memorandum to the effect that the goods were 
actually shipped on board the lost vessel. This is 
essential, as very often goods kre " shut out " from 
the vessel in which they are intended to be shipped, 
owing to their arriving late alongside, and are 
forwarded in a following ship. 

(4) The invoice, as evidence that the goods were 
insured for a reasonable amount over and above 
their cost, and were not excessively over-insured. 
Documents 1 and 2 are required for the settlement 
of a total loss of ship ; 1, 2, 3 and 4, for a 
total loss of cargo ; and 1 and 2 for a total loss of 
freight 

In the event of a vessel sailing on a voyage and 
never being again heard of, after a lapse of a 
reasonable time sh‘c is presumed to be lost and is 
“ posted at Lloyd’s " as missing, and the under- 
writer pays the loss on production of the above- 
mentioned documents, with the exception, of 
course, of the protest No amount of damage to 
goods which arrive at their destination in specie 
will entitle the assured to recover as for a total 
loss. For example, bales of cotton may arrive so 
badly damaged by file as lo be worth half the 
value of sound bales, but nevertheless so long as 
they are recognisable as bales of cotton, though 
very badly burned ones, the assured can only 
recover his loss adjusted on a particular average 
basis and not, as a total loss. (See Marine 
Insurance ) 

Should, however, boxes of bacon arrive so badly 
damaged by sea-water as to be merely boxes of 
putrefying matter which by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could ever be called bacon, the assured is 
entitled to claim a total loss from the underwriter. 
In the event of goods arriving damaged at a port 
short of their destination and being sold there, 
the assured is entitled to claim a total loss, the 
underwriter either paying in full and taking the 
proceeds, or the assured taking the proceeds and 
the underwriter paying the difference between the 
proceeds and the insured value of the goods sold, 
this latter method of settlement being known in 
practice as a " salvage loss " 

Constructive Total Loss. " There is a construc- 
tive total loss where the subject-matter insured is 
reasonably abandoned on account of its total loss 
appearing to be unavoidable, or because it could 
not be preserved from actual total loss without an 
expenditure which would exceed its value when the 
expenditure had been incurred " (Marine Insurance 
Act, Sect 60 ) 

In determining whether a ship is a constructive 
total loss or not, the circumstances of the case 
must be viewed from the standpoint of the prudent 
uninsured owner For example, a vessel is driven 
ashore during a gale and sustains more or less 
serious damage. The question is, " What wdald 
her owner do with her if he was uninsured ? " 
The answer is, " He would first consider how much 
it would cost to get her afloat, and secondly, when 
afloat again, how much it would cost to repair her, 
and, thirdly, how the cost of floating and repairing 
her would compare with her valu'e when repaired " 
If the cost of salving and repairing exceed the 
value of the ship, she is a constructive total loss. 
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A glance at the following figures will make this 
more clear — 

The estimated proportion of expenses 
for floating and getting the vessel 
into a place of safety amounts to . £2,000 

The estimated cost of repairing the 

vessel amounts to ... £8,000 


£10,000 

The value of the vessel when repaired £9,500 
Result : A constructive total loss 
Suppose, in the case cited, the owner spent the 
£10,000 getting his ship off and repairing her, he 
would simply be throwing £500 away, as after all 
his trouble and expense his property would only 
be worth £9,500. The value of the ship when 
repaired is agreed between the assured and his 
underwriter to be the value of the vessel stated 
m the policy, t e , her insured value, and this 
agreement is embodied in a special clause known as 
the " Valuation Clause " attached to most time 
policies on ship, which clause reads as follows— 
" In ascertaining whether the vessel is a construc- 
tive total loss, the insured value shall be taken as 
the repaired value, and nothing in respect of the 
-damaged or break-up value of the vessel or wreck 
shall be taken into account " The latter part of 
the clause was added after the decision of the 
House of Lords in tin* case of Macbeth & Co. v. 
Maritime Insurance Co (1908), which was an action 
brought by the owners of the ss Araucanta, who 
had insured the vessel free of particular average, 
to recover for a constructive total loss, the owners* 
claim being based on the contention th*it the value 
-of the wreck should also be taken into account. 
Previous to this decision, which was given m the 
shipowners' favour, the value of the wreck had not 
been admitted. 

The effect such inclusion would have is shown 
by a comparison of the following figures — 

Case for Owners of Araucama 


Value of wreck, say . . . £1,500 

Estimated cost of repairs, etc . £11 ,000 

Total £12,500 

Repaired valuc J (insured value) £12,000 

Result : A constructive total loss 
Underwriter’s Case 
Estimated cost of repairs, etc . £1 1,000 

Repaired value (insured value) . £12,000 


Result : No claim for a constructive total 
loss. 

With regard to a constructive total loss of goods, 
the prudent uninsured owner theory also serves in 
a measure as the test If, for exatnplp, goods 
arrive at a port short of their destination in such a 
badly damaged state that the cost of reconditioning 
and forwarding them to their destination would 
exceed their value on arrival, there is a constructive 
total loss of goods. 

T<tT UP. — To sum up figures. The word " tot ” 
is short for “ total." 

TOW. — The coarse fibre which remains in carding 
flax and hemp. It is used in the manufacture of 
bags, sheetings, yarn, and inferior paper. The home 
supply is supplemented by large imports from 
various foreign countries. 

TOWAGE. — This is either the act of towing a 


ship, or the payment that is made in respect of 
the service 

TOWN CLEARING. — One of the special clearings 
of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. Cheques 
of banks included in the town clearing have the 
letter T marked in the bottom left-hand corner. 
There are two town clearings each day — one in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon. (See 
Clearing House.) 

TOWN COUNCIL. — Towns whuh are of ancient 
origin were wont to derive their authority for local 
government either from a royal charter granted by 
the King, or, if their charter was lost, they claimed 
to govern by prescription, or what their fathers had 
stated as being the customary method handed down 
from father to son. Other ancient towns governed 
themselves under a special Act of Parliament passed 
for their special benefit. Finally, towns outside the 
metropolis are now generally governed by the 
Munnipal Corporations Act, 1882. . Those ancient 
towns which are governed by charter have, as a 
rule, some special privileges granted to them by the 
king, who rarely used the royal prerogative without 
getting some advantage in men or money in return. 
The ancient corporation of the City of London is a 
case in point ; it possesses its charters of privilege, 
its special Acts of Parliament, and its ancient rights 
and privileges above any other city or town in the 
United Kingdom. It has withstood kings, nobles, 
and Parliaments, or it has stood by them ; in almost 
every case it has been strong enough to exact some 
benefit in return for its citizens. The effect of the 
various charters and special statutes applying to 
different towns, when the same came to be 
examined by a Royal Commission, wont to prove 
that there was no common rule, or common polic y, 
or unity of management, subsisting between the 
various town councils. What might be good law 
in London was sacrilege in York. In 1835, there- 
fore, an attempt was made to put local government 
upon a regular and unified basis, so that the town 
law of* Bristol might square with the town law of 
Warwick. 

The Act of 1835 has now merged into a later 
statute, but there is much in it which is woithy of 
analysis in this aiticle. It is entitled " An Act to 
provide for the regulation of municipal corporations 
in England and Wales " " Divers bodies corporate 

at sundry times have been constituted within the 
cities, towns, and boroughs of England and Wales," 
so the statute begins, " to the intent that the same 
might for ever be and remain well and quietly 
governed.” Now there must be an alteration ; all 
such places must Conform to the new statute ; 'and 
such of their laws, statutes, usages, royal and other 
charters, grants and letters patent, which are 
inconsistent with, or contrary to, the statute must 
be repealed and annulled Then follows a long list 
of boroughs which dre to have a commission of the 
peace (a bench of borough magistrates), beginning 
with Abcrystwith and ending with York. Next 
follows a list of towns which arc not to have a 
commission of the peace, unless on petition and 
grant by the Crown. Arundel is the first of these 
and Wycombe the last. The corporate titles of 
these various boroughs were rarely exactly the same ; 
the first three in the schedule will illustrate the 
point : " Mayor and burgesses of the town borough 
and liberty of Abcrystwith " ; " Mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses of the borough of Abingdon " ; and the 
" Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
and parish of Barnstaple, in the county of Devon." 
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Corruption. The funds of many of these unre- 
fotmed corporations were not used for the benefit 
of all the inhabitants, but “ in divers uties, towns, 
and boroughs the common lands and public sto< k 
of such (dies, towns, and boroughs, and the rents 
and profits thereof, have been held and applied for 
the partn ular benefit of the citizens, freemen, and 
burgesses, or of the widows or kindred of them, and 
have not been applied for public purposes ” It was, 
therefoie, emitted that no person shall be made or 
admitted a burgess or freeman of any borough by 
gift or purchase. The town clerk was required to 
make out a list, to be called “the freemen's roll," 
of all persons who, in 1835, were admitted as 
burgesses or freemen, after which date no person 
should be put upon the i oil until the mayor had 
examined into ins claim. Kxclusive rights of 
trading were abolished, and every person who 
could do st) was allowed by the statute to open a 
shop anti sell whatever goods he chose 

Sheriffs. Certain cities and towns were to appoint 
a sheriff : The city of Oxford, the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, the following cities which are counties 
in themselves— Bristol, Canteibury, Chester, Coven- 
try, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Worcester, and York — and the following towns 
which aie counties of themselves — Carmarthen, 
Haverfordwest, Kmgston-upon-Hull, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Nottingham, Boole, and Southampton 
Nearly every one of the old corpoiations, many of 
them insignific ant, had special Acts of Parliament 
passed for their benefit ; these Acts contained 
sections authorising paving, lighting, watching, and 
for icmoving nuisances, annoyances, and encioach- 
ments. All these local Acts were annulled or merged, 
and the Act of 1835 was the beginning of popular 
local government as we know it now It substituted 
a universal law for all, and swept away the munic ipal 
corruption, which was the only foini of local 
government known in the leign ot William IV. 

Public Health, lhe Public Health Ait of 1875, 
so often refeired to in these articles, extended the 
duties of town councils, and gave to the town 
council its dual form, for it grafted on to the 
ordinary duties of the town council those large and 
important duties of conserving the public health 
which were now beginning to interest legis- 
lators and sanitarians The Act divided England, 
except the metropolis, into urban sanitary distru ts 
and ruial sanitaty districts. The urban sanitary 
district included boroughs managed by the mayoi, 
aldermen, and burgesses, improvement Act districts, 
and local government districts, 'lhe vatious public 
heatlth duties of the uibaii district and the lural 
district will be found in the ai tides dealing there- 
with (See Rural District Council, Pkhan 
District Council ) It is suiticient hete to say that a 
town council has the powers of an urban aulhoiity, 
but an urlAm authority has fiot the powers of a 
town council, unless it is a borough 

Modern Local Government. In 1882 a great con- 
solidating Act was passed, entitled “ An Act for 
consolidating (with amendments) enactments relat- 
ing to municipal corporations in England and 
Wales “ Its short title is the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882. It enacts that the name of a municipal 
corporation shall be “ the mayor, aldermen, and 

burgesses of the borough of or “ the mayor, 

aldermen, and citizens of the city of — " The 
burgess is a townsman who must be enrolled in the 
burgess roll. For electoral and burgess qualification 
see Local Government. The borough is governed 


by a council consisting of mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors Each councillor shall be a fit person 
elected by the burgesses, he must be entitled to be 
enrolled as a burgess, and he may reside within IS 
miles of his borough. If the borough has four 
w'ards, the councillor must be possessed of property 
worth £1,000, or the rateable value on which he 
is rated to the poor must be £30. In smaller 
boroughs the piopcrty test is £500, or a rating to 
the poor of £15 per annum. The term Of office of 
the councillors is three years 

Aldermen. lhe aldermen shall be fit persons 
chosen by the council , they shall number one- 
tlurd of the councillors. If there are sixty council- 
lors, there must be twenty aldermen The alder- 
man’s tei m of offic e is six years T he mayor is to 
be a fit pei son chosen from among the aldcunen or 
councillors. The mayor may appoint a deputy. 
The officers of the council aic : The town clerk, 
deputy town clerk, ticasurer, and such other 
officials as an* required 

The council elects fiom its members such com- 
mittees as are necessary. The council must hold at 
least four quaiteily meetings, and as many more 
as they think fit The mayor presides, and he may 
summon a special meeting of his council whenever 
he chooses. The council may make by-laws for the 
good rule and government of the borough ; two- 
tlurds of the whole council must be present (Sec 
By-laws) The accounts, of the borough must be 
audited by two auditois elected by the burgesses 
and one appointed by the mayor. If it is desirable 
to divide, the borough into wards, or alter the 
wards, the same must be undertaken by petition to 
the King ip Council. 

When a pep on is elected to a coiporatc offic e, he 
has to make a declaration that he will perfotm his 
duties propei Iy, and that he has so much property, 
or is rated to the poor at so much. Holders of 
corporate office are the mayor, the aldermen, and 
the elective auditois 

burgess Roll, 'lhe parish burgess lists of parlia- 
mentary and municipal voters are prepared by the 
town clerk as registration officer, who prints the 
list, and the printed document becomes the burgess 
roll 

Elections. The councillors are elected for the 
whole borough ot for a waul of it, as the case may 
be The clay ot election is the 1st of November. 
The mayor is the retmning-oflicer for the whole 
borough, and an alderman is the rcturning-olficer 
for a w'ard 'lhe candidates arc nominated in the 
following way : Lhe nomination must be in writing 
and signed by two burgesses, and by eight other 
burgesses who assent 3 he nomination paper must 
reac h the town civile seven days beloie election day. 
When the election is contested, the rules of the 
Ballot Act apply, and the voting is secret. 

Aldermen die elected on November 9th, immedi- 
ately after the election of the mayor and the appoint- 
ment of the sheriff, when there is one 'l he following 
acts aie offences : Forging, fraudulently defacing or 
destioying a nomination paper, refusal to icvise a 
parish burgess list, bribery, treating, undue influ- 
ence, and personation. The penalties are : vines, 
inability to hold a corporate olftce, or to be a justice 
of the peace, or a member of Parliament, or to act 
as overseer or guardian of the poor. A petition may 
be presented against the return of a member of the 
council, on the ground of bribery, corrupt practices, 
or that the person was not dmy elected. 

Duties of a Town Council. A municipal corporation 
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(town council) may purchase or hold land not 
exceeding 5 acres upon which may be built a town 
hall, council house, justices’ room, police station and 
cells, quarter sessions house, petty sessions house, 
assize court-house, judge's lodgings, polling station, 
or any other building necessary or proper for any 
purpose of the borough. The council may borrow 
money for its building purposes, offering, as security, 
the land and the borough fund or borough rate. 
The council may lease land for a period of thirty- 
one years in one case, and not exceeding seventy- 
five years in the other. The council may convert 
any of its land into sites for working men’s dwellings 
on a 999 years’ lease. All sums to be borrowed and 
to be repaid require the sanction of the Treasury 
as to the course to be adopted by the town council. 

If a municipal corporation possesses corporate 
stock, such securities can be dealt in and trans- 
ferred in the way usual to corporations, companies, 
or private individuals. Every bridge which is a 
borough bridge, and not the property of the county, 
must be repaired, improved, or widened at the sole 
expense of the town council. A special rate for a 
special purpose may also be levied. 

Borough Fund. The borough fund is made up 
from the following sources of revenue : Rents and 
profits of corporate land, interest on investments, 
fines for offences against the Act, and the borough 
rate. The payments are for : Remuneration of the 
mayor, recorder, stipendiary magistrate, town clerk, 
treasurer, clerk of the peace, clerk of the justices, 
and every other officer ; costs of an election peti- 
tion ; costs of the enrolment of burgesses ; the 
holding of municipal elections ; furnishing the 
corporation buildings ; the cost of the borough 
police, including all the costs v nc &ent to the 
punishment of offenders ; sums due to the county ; 
ward expenses ; assessment expenses ; and the 
cost of a charter of incorporation. 

Borough Rate. The borough rate is levied when 
the borough fund is not sufficient to meet expenses. 
The rate may date backwards for six months. The 
borough rate is assessed on the annual value of the 
property in each parish which is rateable to the poor. 
The value of each assessment is to be found in the 
last valuation list. The council orders the overseers 
to pay the contribution of the parish to the borough 
rate out of the poor rate, or as a separate rate. 
The warrant for the levy of the borough rate is 
signed by the mayor and sealed with the corporate 
seal. 

Justice. Where a borough has a separate court of 
quarter sessions and is a county borough, the county 
cannot assess that borough for the county rate. 
The quarter sessions borough must, however, pay 
its share towards the expenses of the county assizes. 
If a borough has not a separate court of quarter 
sessions, the county justices will sit within the 
borough. The mayor is a justice for the borough, 
and remains so for one year after he has 'ceased to 
be mayor. Where justices are created for the 
borough, they perform the ordinary duties of 
justices within the borough. In a very large borough 
a stipendiary magistrate may be appointed ; his 
dutfcs are the same as those performed by a metro- 
politan police magistrate. If the borough has a 
court of quarter sessions, the judge of it is called 
the recorder ; he must be a barrister of five years' 
Btanding, and ranks next after the mayor. Every 
borough which is a county of itself, together with 
the city of Oxford, must appoint a sheriff on 
November 9th. A quarter sessions borough may 


also appoint a borough coroner. In some ancient 
boroughs there is a borough civil court, and the 
recorder is usually the judge of it ; it must sit at 
least four times a year. Every burgess of a borough, 
unless exempt by law, must, if summoned, serve 
on the grand and other juries of the borough. 

Police. The watch committee of a borough is 
appointed to create and control the borough police. 
Each constable is sworn in before a justice. The 
watch committee must send a quarterly report of 
its police rules to the Secretary of State. Special 
constables may be sworn in for the borough in times 
of stress or local excitement. A watch rate or 
police rate may be specially levied in certain cases. 

No persons are now admitted as freemen of a 
borough by gift or purchase, but the town, clerk 
must keep the freemen’s roll for his borough If 
the inhabitants of a town or district desire to have 
a charter of incorporation, they must petition the 
King in Council If his Majesty grants the petition, 
he makes the plate a municipal borough, and he, 
by his Council, settles the following : The number 
of councillors, the number and boundaries of the 
wards, the date of retirement of the first aldermen 
and councillors, and the creation of the police force 
for the new borough 

Every person in any borough may keep any shop 
for the sale of lawful wares. The five boroughs of 
Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, Ilythe, and Rye have 
certain special rights and duties, notably the right 
of the justices to grant licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge is a justice for the borough 
Special rights are reserved to the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham. 

London Government. It remains to be added that 
the ancient City of London which is a county of 
itself, stands outside the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882. It is governed by its own charters, 
Letters Patent, Acts of Parliament, and usages and 
customs. Greater London is governed by metro- 
politan borough councils, whose constitution and 
powers will be now summarised : The London 
Government Act, 1899, divided the whole of the 
administrative county of London, exclusive of the 
city, into metropolitan boroughs. Each metro- 
politan borough possesses a mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors. The council may borrow money with 
the sanction of the London County Council. The 
mayor becomes, by his office, a justice of the peace 
for the county of London. The rights, privileges, 
and duties of a metropolitan borough council are, 
generally speaking, the same as those of a pro- 
vincial borough, raid have been sufficiently described 
above. The county of London is governed, as are 
other counties, by the county council. (See Local 
Government, Rural District Council, Urban 
District Council ) 

TOWN TRAVELLER. — The perse n who does 
not go upon a journey, but who confines his busi- 
ness of travelling to the city or town in which 
his principal is established. (See Commercial 
Travelling.) # 

TOYS. — Among the toys for which England is 
noted are locomotives, brass cannon, tin soldiers, 
wax dolls, boats, rocking-horses,* and tops, which 
are manufactured in Birmingham, London, Glou- 
cester, and other towns. Great numbers of toys 
are made in Germany, where Nuremberg is the 
chief centre of production for wooden toys. Various 
other parts of Germany are engaged in toy-making, 
e g., Saxony, Hesse-Nassau, and Wurtemberg. 
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France is another great exporter of toys, such as an earnest attempt has been made to fulfil a con- 
cheap jewellery, balloons, and mechanical play- tract exact his bond to the uttermost farthing, and 
things, which are made chiefly in Paris. Switzer- without the compulsion of law he scrupulously 
land and the Tyrol send wood carvings of every sort, discharges his obligations. That any obligations 
including bears, chalets, etc.; and toys are now are legally binding rarely enters into his consider- 
manufactured largely in the United States. ation. The law can, in fact, only lnnp painfully 

TRADE. — This is the name generally applied to after the usages of the mercantile community. It 
the buying, the selling, and the exchanging of can punish the grosser kinds of fraud ; but hundreds 
commodities, bills, money, and the like. Trade is of minor matters it must perforce leave to the 
either wholesale or retail. The former consists in probity of the individual dealer. Sales ‘and pur- 
supplying goods, etc., in more or less large quantities chases are made on an enormous scale daily in the 
to merchants and dealers, whilst the latter consists course of business without any of the parties ever 
in supplying private consumers. exchanging a written document. Yet the repudia- 

Adam Smith divides the wholesale trade of a tion of a bai gain is never imagined. This character 

country into three different kinds — for fair dealing is one of his assets with which the 

(1) ‘The home trade, which is engaged in pur- British trader can ill dispense. It enables him to 

chasing in one part and selling in another part of maintain his ground against competitors possibly 
the same country the produce of the industry of moie energetic and enterprising but less reliable, 
the country, and it comprehends both the , " Lhere are," Mr Mill tells us, "cnuntncs in 
inland and the coasting trade, or that which is Europe, of first-iate industrial capabilities, where 

carried on both by land and by sea. the most sei ions impediment to condiu ting business 

(2) The foreign trade, wtuch consists in the concerns on a laige scale, is the rarity of peisons 

purchase of goods, etc , made in a foreign country who are supposed fit to be trusted with the receipt 
for home consumption, and which goods are and expenditure of large sums of money There 
exchanged for the products of the importing are nations whose commodities aie looked shyly 
country. upon by merchants, because they cannot depend 

(3) The carrying trade, which is engaged in the on finding the quality of the article <onfoimable 

transfer of goods from one country to another. to that of the sample ” Such short-sighted frauds 

All matters connected with trade in vat ious forms are little prevalent among us, and they always 

are treated of under separate headings bring their appropnatc punishment in a cessation 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS — (See Trusts and of the partn ular trade 
Trade Associations) True* commerce is for the advantage of both 

TRADE RILE. — When a bill is drawn in the paities engaged in it, not merely of one, liade 

ordinary course of trade in payment for goods, consists in supplv ing someone with what we c an get 

services rendered, etc., i e , when there is really moie easily ^han he c an, in exc liange for that whu h 
value given for it, it is often spoken of as a trade he, cm Ins side*, can get more easily than we can 
bill in order to distinguish it from an accommodation Both patties should benefit, not one be "bested" 
bill ( qv ), which is one given without any value or “done" by the supeiior cunning of the other, 
being received. Caveat employ, " let the* buyer take the i isk," may be 

TRADE, HOARD OF. — (See Board of Trade.) the legal view of trading opt rations , but in ptarlic c 
TRADE DISPUTES ACT. — This Act was passed the public run scant risk when they take the 
in 1906, pnmarily in consequence of the decision dealer’s word 

in the Taff Vale case in 1901, by which it was held The tradei’s work in the world is to put things 

that a trade union could be sued for acts done which vvhete they are wanted, to foresee demands and to 

would make a private peison amenable to the law. pi ovule the means of supplying these demands 
It was obvious to the unions that such a state of Just as all exchange ougmated in mutual gifts, so 
things might possibly result in a great loss to their even now every good exchange is also a good gift : 

funds The controversial portions of the Act ate “ it blesses him that gives ancj him that takes " 

not referred to, especially that part which deals For his services in anticipating demand and taking 
with picketing, and it will be sullicient, in the risks on Ins shoulders t lie tradei deserves lus 
light of the statement already made, to quote reward a^ much as any other who selves the 

section 4, which is as follows— community. But he abrogates lus tine function 

“ An action against a trade union, whether of if he seeks ptofit by fence or ft and, if lus mtciests 
workmen or masters, or againsf’ any members or in the stock market make him neglect the interests 
officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all of lus property, and if by manipulating e on tracts he 
other members of the tiadc unions in respect of produces a " comer ” likely in the long run to haim 
any toitious act alleged to have been committed both producers and consumers His mission is 
by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not be to provide for the community, not to pillage it 
entertained *by any court." What f then are vve to say of " cutting puces " so 

TRADE ETHICS. — The essence of ethics is to as to ruin a competitor ; vvliat of the rate t eductions 
lay down the basis of riglp conduct; it seeks to whu h oblige the small toad to part with its interest 
show what ought to be done in order to satisfy the to "railway kings " ; of the l clcntless and crushing 
demands, fitit of profit or expediency, but of what competition, the boycotting and intimidation, 
is loughly called "righteousness" And etlu^al with which the gi eat '1 rusts stamp out opposition ? 
forces arc amopg those of which the economist It would almost seem that business probity is a vhttue 
has to take account. The trader, indeed, who is which can hardly bear transplantation to another 
the economist in practice, is constantly concerned country And when a monopoly has been obtained, 
with questions regarding the justness of dealings. or when from the natuic of the case a monopoly is 
The Butish trader has a reputation for upright and inevitable, which of the two alternative methods of 
honourable dealing ; from higher motives than making a profit ought to be adopted ? Shall 
" honesty is the best policy," lie hesitates to lako prices be put up, or shall a large output with its 
advantage of a weaker bargainer, he will not where attendant economies be caused by a lowering of 
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prices ? The latter is probably the more effective 
as well as the juster method. As Mr. Gladstone 
said : " A financial experience which is long and 
wide, has profoundly convinced me that, as a rule, 
the state or individual or company thrives best 
which dives deepest down into the mass of the 
community, and adapts its arrangements to the 
wants of the greatest number." 

We may, in this matter at all events, sum lip in 
Ruskin's words : " Two main points the men haul 
has in his providing function to maintain: first, 
his engagements (faithfulness to engagements being 
the real root of all possibilities in commerce) , and, 
secondly, the perfectness and purity of the thing 
provided , so that, lather than bill in any engage- 
ment, or consent to any deterioration, adulteration, 
or unpist and exoibitant price of that which he 
provides, he is bound to meet feailessly any form 
of distiess, poverty, 01 labout, which may, through 
maintenance of these points, come upon him 
Again : in lus offi< e as govci nor of the men emplov cd 
by him, the merchant or manufac tui er is in- 
vested with a distinctly paternal authoiity and 
responsibility 

And we shall agree with this gieat wntei that : 
"Any given accumulation of commercial wealth 
may be indicative, on the one hand, of fmthlul 
industiics, progiessive energies, and productive 
ingenuities : or, on the other, it may be indicative’ 
of mortal luxury, i. fere 1 less tyranny, ruinous 
chicane " Stable and honourable trade can consist 
only with the first class of wealth. 

TRADE LIBEL.— -This is not an altogcthci 
fortunate expression, but it is the name given to 
statements which aie made by oik pci son m 
disparagement of the goods manufactured and sold 
by another peison in consequence of which the 
latter suffers special damage 

A great text-book writer thus state's concisely 
the law upon the subject: "Not all such words 
(* e , words which dispaiago) are actionable. A man 
may always puif his own goods He may even 
name his rivals in the trade, compare lus goods 
with then s, and assert that his own goods are 
better than theirs, either generally or in some 
particular respect No action will lie for such 
explosions of opinion so long as the defendant 
assents no fact about his rivals’ goods. But if a 
man, after lauding his own goods and expressing 
his opinion that they are superior to the goods 
manufactured by others, goes on to make assertions 
of fact about lus rivals’ goods, which he cannot 
prove to be true, such disparagement will give 
rise to an action on the case, provided the words 
be published without just cause or occasion, and 
special damage ensue. 

" To give instances. Any trader mav say : 
’ My goods are the best in the market ; they are 
far superior to A’s.’ And no action wiy lie for 
such words, even though they be written or spoken 
malfciously and cause special damage to A. But 
if he asserts without just cause that ‘ A’s food for 
infants contains large quantities of starch,’ or 
‘ Thfyre is opium in B’s soothing syrup,’ when there 
is no starch or opium in either, and damage follows, 
both A and B have a good cause of action on the 
case." 

Of course if the words used go on to defame the 
plaintiff personally or in the way of his trade, there 
will be the ordinarv action for libel or slander, as 
the case may be, open to him (See Defamation ) 

If the words used arc capable of being construed 


as an actionable disparagement of the plaintiffs 
goods, the plaintiff will have to prove (a) that the 
statements complained of are untrue ; (b) that 

the words were used maliciously’, * e., without just 
cause or excuse ; and ( c ) that special damage has 
arisen thereby. The remedy accorded will take 
the form of damages, and, in certain cases, an 
injunction (See Slander of Title.) 

TRADE MARK.— A trade matk may be defined 
as a particular mark, stamp, or device, alfixed or 
attached to manufactuicd goods, indicating to 
the public generally that the goods have been 
manufactured or otherwise dealt with by the person 
or persons wiio have alfixed or attached the mark. 
To quote the language of a gieat judicial authority : 
"A trade mark means the inaik under which a 
particular individual tiades, and which indicates 
the goods to be his goods — either goods 
manufactuicd by him, or goods selected by him, or 
goods which, in some way or other, pass through 
his hands in the course of trade It is a mode of 
distinguishing goods w huh have been, in some way 
or other, dealt w r ith by A li, the peison who 
owns the tiadc mark ” 

At common law there was no property in a trade 
mark But where a person had long been in the 
habit of using a particular maik or name, he could 
prevent any other peison from fraudulently making 
use of the same oi a similar matk or name to pass 
off the latter’s goods as though they were the goods 
of the former 

Registration was first established by the Trade 
Marks Registration Act, 1875 'I his Act, togethci 
with various amending Acts, is now repealed, and 
the law as to the Trade Maiks was consolidated 
and amended by the Trade Maiks Act, 1905 (5 
Edvv VII c 15). i he law as to trade marks is 
now contained in the Trade Marks Acts, 1905-1919, 
and the rules made thereunder by the Board of 
Tiadc. 

A tiadc mark must consist of or contain one at 
least of the following essential pai ti< ulars- - 

(a) 'the name of a company, individual, or firm 
represented in a special or particular manner. 

(b) The signature of the applicant for registration 
or some predecessor in his business. 

(c) An invented word or invented words. 

(d) A word or words having no direct reference 

to the character or the quality of the goods, and 
not being according to its ordinary signification a 
geographical name or a surname. , 

(tf) Any other distinctive mark, but a name, 
signature, or worjJ or words, other than such as 
fall within the descriptions in the above para- 
graphs — (a), (6), (c), and (d) — shall not, except by 
order of the Board of Trade, or the Court, be deemed 
a distinctive mark. 

Under the Trad • Murks Act. 191°, where an 
article is manufactured under a patent and a woul 
trade mark registered under the Act of 1905 is the 
only practicable name r or the article, all lights to 
the exclusive use of the name so registered cease 
with the expiration of the patent Further, where 
the name sought to be registered is the only prac- 
ticable name or description of a* single chemical 
element or compound (as distinct from mixtuie), 
registration will be refused except where the word 
is used in conjunction with the proprietor's mark 
denoting the brand and it is not the proprietor’s 
intention to reserve the name to himself. Any 
such chemical name already registered may remain 
on the register until 23rd December, 1923. 
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The majority of the cases upon the validity of establishment of sample rooms, or the holding of 

a name, etc., as the subject of a trade mark, have exhibitions. Such organisations in this country 

turned upon the third and fourth of these par- exercise a great influence on the development of 

ticulars. At the present day many of the mis- trade by the establishment of general conditions 

spelt words which one sees displayed on adver- of business, and the adoption of uniformity in the 

tising hoardings as trade marks are incapable of types of contract. (See Chamber of Commerce.) 

registration. TRADE PAYMENTS BOOK. — This is a subsidiary 

Registration is effected by application, in the book of account often found in use in large trading 

prescribed form, to the registrar at the Patent concerns. It is used to record payments jnade to 

Office. The application must be accompanied by creditors for goods supplied or value received in 

five representations of the trade mark, and a respect of the trading or manufacturing operations 

statement of the particular class of goods in con- of the business. Such payments would be trans- 

nection with which the applicant desires that it ferred in periodical totals to the general cash 

should be registered. The application is then book. 

advertised by the registrar, and any person may TRADE PRICE. — The market price of goods less 
within two months give notice of opposition to the a wholesale discount allowed to retailers who have 
registration, on the ground either that the trade to sell again. 

mark is not a proper subject for registration, or TRADE PROTECTION SOCIETIES. — These are 
that it so closely resembles a mark already regis- associations which are formed for the purpose of 

tcred that it is calculated to deceive. If the safeguarding the interests of those who are cn- 

applicant does not, after notice of the opposition, gaged in trade or in financial matters generally, by 

proceed with his claim for registration, he will be giving information as to the stability or otherwise 

presumed to have abandoned it. The registrar of individuals or companies with whom a person 

may refuse to register a trade mark if its use would, proposes to have dealings. Thus, A is about to 

in nis opinion, be contrary to law or morality. enter into business relations with B, of whom he 
Just as in the case of patents, it is advisable that knows practically nothing. Before doing anything, 

a person who is desirous of registering a trade however, he puts an inquiry through one of these 

mark should secure the services of a person who is societies, and obtains all the private information 

an expert in such matters. The technicalities are he possibly can as to B’s position. They exist in 

too great for the average layman. all large towns, and some* of the societies are 

As soon as a trade mark is registered, the exceedingly well known, 
proprietor has a prtmd facte right to its exclusive TRADE, STATE REGULATION OF.— (See State 
use. Registration is valid for fourteen years from Regulation of Trade.) 

the date of the application, and can be renewed TRADE RIGHTS. — This term designates those 
every fourteen years. The fees payable upon proprietary fights which, apart from brands and 

application and registration are fixed by the Board trade marks, belong exclusively to the person or 

of Trade. the firm who has built up an established trade or 

The register of trade marks is kept at the Patent business. Such, for instance, is a trade name, or the 

Office, and contains particulars similar to those name of a place of business, which if assumed by 

entered in the register of patents. another person would be likely to take away busi- 

A registered trade mark can be assigned, but its ness by misleading the public, and so divert business 
assignment can only take place together with the from the original proprietor. 

assignment of the goodwill of the business with TRADE ROUTES. — In all ages, water has played 
which the trade mark is connected. Apart from its part in providing trade routes. The earliest 

the goodwill it has no existence, so that if the civilisations developed in fertile river valleys, using 

goodwill is determined the trade mark disappears the navigable rivers as means of transport ; later, 

with it. When a series of trade marks have been the great inland seas, notably the Mediterranean, 

registered, they are only assignable as a whole. provided means of communication, and to-day the 

By the Merchandise Marks Acts, which was oceans are utilised as free waterways by all the great 

passed in 1887, and amended by an Act of 1891, it trading nations. 

is an offence, punishable criminally, for any person As to air*routes, little can be said at present. A 

to forge or falsely to apply a registered trade mark, small proportion of the manufacturing firms, with 

or a, false trade description, to goods. If the goods a firm belief in the future of aviation as a means of 

of a foreign manufacturer are imported into this transport, are organising aerial services in various 

country, and bear the name or mark of any manu- parts of the world ; but at present the only really 
facturer, dealer, or trader in the United Kingdom, businesslike aerial service in the world, flying daily, 
they must also bear a clear indication of the name is between London and Paris. 

of the count r y in which they h^vc been produced. The world's trade on the basis of distance divides 
TRADE NXME. — (See Trade Mark) naturally, into land and sea traffic ; land traffic is 

TRADE ORGANISATIONS. — These are associa- pre-eminently short-distance traffic, whilst that of 
tions of merchants and manufacturers engaged m the oceans is mainly long-distance traffic. The 
a particular trade. Almost all such associations ocean is the international highway, and its carrying 

are occasionally placed in a position to represent the trade is essentially an international one ; no nation 

interests of their members, and hence are able tp can claim more than 3 miles from its own coasts — 

perform a useful service. For example, trade beyond that the ocean is free to all. Land routes 

organisations whose members are interested in the must, in many cases, cross international boundaries, 
export trade may achieve their objects in a variety and lands are under the jurisdiction of a State or 
of ways, such as the petitioning of the local authority States. 

or government, the placing of information at the Again, the ocean furnishes the cheapest of all 
disposal of their members by means of periodicals, modes of transportation ; road? have to be Con- 
or lectures on matters connected with the export structed, railways built, and both roads and 

trade, or by stimulating interest through the railways have to be maintained ; whereas, the ocean 
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provides a natural way subject to no conditions of even during the rest of the year the freight carried 
upkeep. on them is small, owing to a sparse population and 

It must be borne in mind that, though the foreign regions comparatively unproductive at the present 
trade of nations is generally of very great extent, time. An excellent rivfcrway is provided by the 
yet in all the leading nations it is of secondary Amazon in South America ; this river is navigable 
importance to the domestic trade. Even in the for ocean steamers for 2,300 miles, from its mouth 
United Kingdom, with her insular position and high to Iquitos. There is a movement now to improve 
state of industrialism, the domestic trade is approxi- rivers as waterways ; probably the future may see 
mately double that of the foreign trade ; and in the the United States complete a deep waterway from 
United States the foreign trade is only about 12 per the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
cent, of the total trade. Canals. Canals as trade routes have lost much of 

Carriage of goods on land, in the highly civilised their importance in inland navigation, but their 
countries, is now chiefly by rail ; roads, though still revival in the future is not impossible. The great 
important, and likely to be more so in the future, ship canals of the world are mainly isthmian canals, 
do not, at the present time, figure prominently in and have been made to shorten trade routes, 
land transit. A study of the existing railways of the The Suez Canal, completed in 1869, runs from 
world shows that the relief of the land exercises the Port Saul on the Meditei ranean to Suez on the Red 
chief control over their direction ; river- valleys are Sea, and passes through Lake Menzalch, Lake 
used, high ground is frequently avoided by tra- Timsah, and the Bitter Lakes. It is about 100 miles 
versing the coastal plains, detours are made to avoid in length, and the depth is sufficient for vessels 
heights and steep gradients, and tunnels are made drawing up to 30 feet. On account of the dues 
where passes are not available. The productivity of charged, it is only used by the steamers carrying 
a region is also an important determining factor, not mails and cargoes necessitating quick transit 
only in the direction taken by the railway, but also Vessels from England to Australia using the Suez 
in the freight rates charged. route instead of the Cape route save 1,000 miles 

Water trade routes may be divided into: (1) The Panama Canal, which was made available 
Ocean, (2) Lake, (3) River, and (4) Canal routes. for commercial shipping in 1914, has been cut 
Ocean. Ocean routes are determined by the across the narrow isthmus of Panama in Central 
amount of traffic that can be obtained at each of the America from Colon on the Atlantic to Panama on 
termini; thus there are a great number of steam- the Pacific coast The minimum depth of the 
ship routes between Western Europe and North canal is 41 ft , and the total length about 50 miles 
America ; by ease of transit, secured by taking It is bound to have far-reaching effects on the trade 
advantage of winds and ocean currents (more of the east and the west of the United States, and, 
applicable now to sailing ships) ; by directness, of course, shortens several trade routes Vessels 
obtained by following an arc of a # great circle, the arc towed through the locks by electric motors, no 
so-called “ great circle " sailing (specially applicable vessel being allowed to pass through under its own 
to steamships) ; and by the avoidance of handling steam The whole passage of the canal takes 
goods through a change in the mode of transport, 10 hours. 

thus the Clyde has been deepened to enable large The Kiel Canal is cut through the peninsula of 
vessels to reach Glasgow, and the Manchester Ship Schleswig-Holstein, and joins Kiel on the Baltic to 
Canal was constructed to enable vessels to bring Brunsbuttel, near the mouth of the Kibe ; it is 
their cargoes of cotton inland to Manchester, and 61 miles long, and has a depth of 29J ft It serves 
so avoid re-handling at Liverpool.- to connect Germany's Baltic ports with her im- 

Lakcs. An excellent example of a lake route is portant North Sea ports, and saves about 240 miles 
found in North America. The Great Lakes of North from English ports south of the Tyne to Baltic 
America, five in number, with the St. Lawrence ports Under the peace treaty, the Kiel canal is 
River, and supplemented by a number of short to remain free and open to vessels of commerce 
canals, form a system of internal navigation not and of war of all nations at peace with Germany, 
rivalled in any other continent. The waterway on terms of entire equality. Charges are to be 
reaches inland 2,000 miles from the sea, and deep- limited to those necessary to the upkeep of the canal, 
draught ocean steamers can be accommodated at which is to be maintained by Germany 
Montreal Unfortunately, all the lake ports are The Manchester Ship Canal from Eastham to 
blocked with lake-shore ice from about the first Manchester has^nade an inland city into a, port, 
week in December to the fourth week in April, and and enables cargoes destined for Manchester to 
navigation then becomes impossible. Montreal is reach there without breaking bulk. Its length is 
only a summer port ; the winter ports are Halifax, 35J miles and its depth 28 ft. 

St. Johns, and the United States Atlantic ports. The Corinth Canal, 4 miles long, cut through the 
The importance of the lakes route may be gauged Isthmus of Corinth, connects the G’df of Corinth 
from the fact that in some years 40 per cfcnt of the with the Gulf of ^Egina, and shortens the voyage 

fright of the inland and coast waterways of the between the Ionian and /Egean Seas. 

United States is carried on the Great Lakes and the The Georgian Bay & anal, recently constructed, is 
St. Lawrence River. essentially a river and lake construction scheme, 

Rivers. Several factors determine whether rivers and utilises natural waterways, which fortunately 
ca.. be used as trade routes ; among these rrfay be %:xist in an almost continuous Line from Georgian 
mentioned the productivity of the regions through Bay on Lake Huron to Montreal, the most inland 

which they flow, convenient depth of water, freedom and most important of Canadian ocean ports. It 

from ice, and absence of bars at their mouths. follows the River Ottawa from Montreal to near 

Russia is well furnished with rivers, but owing to Lake Nipissing, and then through that lake to 

the fact that many of the rivers are ice-bound for Georgian Bay. 

a great part of Gie winter, and open out into seas Canals of minor importance are the Scotch 

frozen for some months in the year, they are Caledonian Canal cut through Glenmore, mainly 

rendered useless for commerce in the winter, and used by tourist steamers and the Scotch fishing 
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fleets ; the Cnnan Canal cut through the Mull of 
Kintyre, saving the long journey round the Mull of 
Kintyrc ; and the Gold Canal, from Goteborg 
(Gothenburg) to Soderkoping, utilising Lakes Wener 
and Wetter. 

Trade Centres. Centres develop often naturally, 
but sometimes artificially on trade routes, where 
the buying and selling of goods are carried on, and 
where goods are collected and distributed. The 
world’s great cities are gicat trading centres. Trade 
centi cs develop where routes converge, as at London 
and Glut ago ; at the end of a route, as Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and New York , at the head of navigation, 
as Montreal ; at places which have attractions for 
trade, as Birmingham ; and at places which formcily 
rose to importance owing to geographical advan- 
tages, but whn h now exist by geographical inertia, 
as Bristol, which is artificially aided by the docks 
at Avonmouth 

Ocean Trade Routes. The use of steam has more 
than doubled the ocean routes Sailing vessels 
must take advantage of winds, weather, currents, 
and tides, and have often to make wide detours ; 
while the steamer, desiring to save tune and fuel, 
sails as nearly .is possible in straight lines ; hence 
there are two distinct sets of routes on the ocean — 
the sailing routes and the steamer routes 

Ocean steamships fall into two main classes, 
liners and tramps Linci s c onsist of vessels belong- 
ing to a regular line, plying on the same route 
voyage after voyage, and having more or less 
tegular times of sailing Tramps have neither 
regular routes nor times of sailing ; they go from 
port to port seeking trade, and usually for a single 
voyage at a time The tramp is prat tic ally a 
necessity, for many products are only available in 
large quantities at ceitain seasons of the year. If 
much weight can be plated on modern factors of 
trade, it would seem that sailing vessels will decline 
still more in the futuie Special commodities have 
been claimed for sailing vessels, sm h as the nitrate 
of soda, the timber, and the gram of Western 
Ameiica; but shipments by steam of these pro- 
ducts have been made duimg the 1 last few ycais ; 
the sailing ship’s only hold on the future seems to 
be in some lriegular ttacle that cannot be organised. 

Ihe gi cutest ocean ttacle route is that of the 
North Atlantic, whose Luropean focus may be said 
to lie in the English Channel, while New York Bay 
may be considered to be its mam Ameitean focus. 
The chief European termini aie Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Southampton, London, Hamburg, Bicmen, Amster- 
dam^ and Havre, and the Ametuan termini are 
Montreal and Quebec (in the summer only), Halifax, 
St. Johns, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Maine), Baltimore, Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah, Galveston, New Orleans, and Mobile. 
The lastest and most commodyms of oeean liners 
ply on this route, and spec lal mention may be made 
of "the greyhounds of the Atlantic” which sail 
between Liverpool and Ncjy Yoik The trade is 
mainly an exchange of the manufactured goods of 
Western Hu* ope for the food stutfs, timber, and raw 
materials for manufacture of North America #- 

Next to the I'tyrth Atlantic in nnpoitance is the 
Mediterranean- Asiatic route through the Stiaits of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, and around the con- 
tinent of Asia to Japan This route is the creation 
of the Suez Canal It may be said to have double 
termini in the Atlantic in the ports of the east of 
the United States and those of Western Europe. 
In the Mcditenanean it ,has many feeders coming 


chiefly from Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, 
Venice, Trieste, Odessa, and Alexandria. Passing 
through the Suez Canal and down the Red Sea to 
Aden, the main line continues to Ceylon (Colombo) 
and Singapore ; a branch, however, goes to Bombay. 
At Colombo, vessels for Madras, Calcutta, and 
Burmah turn noithwards into the Bay of Bengal, 
and the Australian mail steamers turn southward 
across the Indian Ocean. The loutes divewge again 
at Singapore , a branch goes to Java and East 
Australia, but the main route proceeds to Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama. Southern and 
Eastern Asia exchange wheat, wool, raw cotton, 
silk, tea, spices, rice, timber, c offee, rubber, tin, 
sugar, and tobacco for the cottons, hardware, rail- 
way plant, machinery, and metal manufactures of 
Europe and the United States. 

The South African Trunk Route sweeps boldly 
along the West African coast to Capetown ; two 
streams of ti a flu' unite at or near the Cape Verde 
Islands — one from the ports of Western Europe 
and the other from the Atlantic and Gulf ports of 
the United States Vessels in the East Afncan 
trade stop at Poit Elizabeth, East London, and 
Dclagoa Bay ; and a few continue to Mombasa and 
Zanzibar All freight steamcis from the United 
States and Euiope use this unite to Austialia 
instead of the Suez route, for though European 
vessels would save about 1,000 miles by going 
through the Suez Canal, yvt the canal tolls are so 
high as to make' it cheaper for height vessels to 
take the' longer Cape unite From the pot ts of the 
United States to Australia, the Suez Canal route is 
practically as long as the Cape of Good Hope route. 
The more impoitant steamship line's steam dncctly 
from South Aftica to Adelaide (South Australia), 
Melbourne (Victoua), and Sydney (New South 
Wales), while a few continue to Brisbane (Queens- 
land). The less important lines call at Fiecmantle 
(West Australia), and aft et wauls lun direct thence 
to New Zealand, or call at Melbourne (Victoria), or 
Hobart (Tasmania) Vessels engaged in trade with 
India and the East, after calling at the South 
African ports and Mauritius, steam north-east to 
Colombo, and join the Asiatic Trunk route The 
trade c onducted is one of textiles, cotton and woollen 
clothing, machinery, and lailway plant from the 
Atlantic centi es for the wool, metals (gold, silver, 
copper, and tin), meat, fruits, cereals, wine, timber, 
and gums of Australasia 

The South American Trunk Route, corresponding 
to the South Afncan Australasian loute, is the one 
round South America connecting the Atlantic ports 
of America and Europe with the western poits of 
America , it is much affected by the Panama route 
The two steamers of tiaffic feeding this route unite 
off Cape St Roque Vessels call at Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos for the cotfee of Brazil, and at the Plate 
ports forrgram and animal products Ships engaged 
in the western trade only, call at the eastern ports 
for coal, and do a coasting tiade along the ^est 
coast, especially between Valdivia and Guayaquil 
Vessels engaged in the New Zealand trade, returning 
loaded to Europe, swell the tralhc at the Straps of 
Magellan. The trade conducted with the ports of 
Western America is an exchange of timber, fruit, 
wheat, guano, coffee, cocoa, rubber, wool, and metals 
for textiles, clothing, and machinery 

The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea have 
been aptly called the “ American Mediterranean.” 
There are several outlets to the Atlantic : (1) The 
Florida Strait between Florida and Cuba ; (2) the 
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provides a natural way subject to no conditions of even during the rest of the year the freight carried 
upkeep. on them is small, owing to a sparse population and 

It must be borne in mind that, though the foreign regions comparatively unproductive at the present 
trade of nations is generally of very great extent, time. An excellent rivfcrway is provided by the 
yet in all the leading nations it is of secondary Amazon in South America ; this river is navigable 
importance to the domestic trade. Even in the for ocean steamers for 2,300 miles, from its mouth 
United Kingdom, with her insular position and high to Iquitos. There is a movement now to improve 
state of industrialism, the domestic trade is approxi- rivers as waterways ; probably the future may see 
mately double that of the foreign trade ; and in the the United States complete a deep waterway from 
United States the foreign trade is only about 12 per the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
cent, of the total trade. Canals. Canals as trade routes have lost much of 

Carriage of goods on land, in the highly civilised their importance in inland navigation, but their 
countries, is now chiefly by rail ; roads, though still revival in the future is not impossible. The great 
important, and likely to be more so in the future, ship canals of the world are mainly isthmian canals, 
do not, at the present time, figure prominently in and have been made to shorten trade routes, 
land transit. A study of the existing railways of the The Suez Canal, completed in 1869, runs from 
world shows that the relief of the land exercises the Port Saul on the Meditei ranean to Suez on the Red 
chief control over their direction ; river- valleys are Sea, and passes through Lake Menzalch, Lake 
used, high ground is frequently avoided by tra- Timsah, and the Bitter Lakes. It is about 100 miles 
versing the coastal plains, detours are made to avoid in length, and the depth is sufficient for vessels 
heights and steep gradients, and tunnels are made drawing up to 30 feet. On account of the dues 
where passes are not available. The productivity of charged, it is only used by the steamers carrying 
a region is also an important determining factor, not mails and cargoes necessitating quick transit 
only in the direction taken by the railway, but also Vessels from England to Australia using the Suez 
in the freight rates charged. route instead of the Cape route save 1,000 miles 

Water trade routes may be divided into: (1) The Panama Canal, which was made available 
Ocean, (2) Lake, (3) River, and (4) Canal routes. for commercial shipping in 1914, has been cut 
Ocean. Ocean routes are determined by the across the narrow isthmus of Panama in Central 
amount of traffic that can be obtained at each of the America from Colon on the Atlantic to Panama on 
termini; thus there are a great number of steam- the Pacific coast The minimum depth of the 
ship routes between Western Europe and North canal is 41 ft , and the total length about 50 miles 
America ; by ease of transit, secured by taking It is bound to have far-reaching effects on the trade 
advantage of winds and ocean currents (more of the east and the west of the United States, and, 
applicable now to sailing ships) ; by directness, of course, shortens several trade routes Vessels 
obtained by following an arc of a # great circle, the arc towed through the locks by electric motors, no 
so-called “ great circle " sailing (specially applicable vessel being allowed to pass through under its own 
to steamships) ; and by the avoidance of handling steam The whole passage of the canal takes 
goods through a change in the mode of transport, 10 hours. 

thus the Clyde has been deepened to enable large The Kiel Canal is cut through the peninsula of 
vessels to reach Glasgow, and the Manchester Ship Schleswig-Holstein, and joins Kiel on the Baltic to 
Canal was constructed to enable vessels to bring Brunsbuttel, near the mouth of the Kibe ; it is 
their cargoes of cotton inland to Manchester, and 61 miles long, and has a depth of 29J ft It serves 
so avoid re-handling at Liverpool.- to connect Germany's Baltic ports with her im- 

Lakcs. An excellent example of a lake route is portant North Sea ports, and saves about 240 miles 
found in North America. The Great Lakes of North from English ports south of the Tyne to Baltic 
America, five in number, with the St. Lawrence ports Under the peace treaty, the Kiel canal is 
River, and supplemented by a number of short to remain free and open to vessels of commerce 
canals, form a system of internal navigation not and of war of all nations at peace with Germany, 
rivalled in any other continent. The waterway on terms of entire equality. Charges are to be 
reaches inland 2,000 miles from the sea, and deep- limited to those necessary to the upkeep of the canal, 
draught ocean steamers can be accommodated at which is to be maintained by Germany 
Montreal Unfortunately, all the lake ports are The Manchester Ship Canal from Eastham to 
blocked with lake-shore ice from about the first Manchester has^nade an inland city into a, port, 
week in December to the fourth week in April, and and enables cargoes destined for Manchester to 
navigation then becomes impossible. Montreal is reach there without breaking bulk. Its length is 
only a summer port ; the winter ports are Halifax, 35J miles and its depth 28 ft. 

St. Johns, and the United States Atlantic ports. The Corinth Canal, 4 miles long, cut through the 
The importance of the lakes route may be gauged Isthmus of Corinth, connects the G’df of Corinth 
from the fact that in some years 40 per cfcnt of the with the Gulf of ^Egina, and shortens the voyage 

fright of the inland and coast waterways of the between the Ionian and /Egean Seas. 

United States is carried on the Great Lakes and the The Georgian Bay & anal, recently constructed, is 
St. Lawrence River. essentially a river and lake construction scheme, 

Rivers. Several factors determine whether rivers and utilises natural waterways, which fortunately 
ca.. be used as trade routes ; among these rrfay be %:xist in an almost continuous Line from Georgian 
mentioned the productivity of the regions through Bay on Lake Huron to Montreal, the most inland 

which they flow, convenient depth of water, freedom and most important of Canadian ocean ports. It 

from ice, and absence of bars at their mouths. follows the River Ottawa from Montreal to near 

Russia is well furnished with rivers, but owing to Lake Nipissing, and then through that lake to 

the fact that many of the rivers are ice-bound for Georgian Bay. 

a great part of Gie winter, and open out into seas Canals of minor importance are the Scotch 

frozen for some months in the year, they are Caledonian Canal cut through Glenmore, mainly 

rendered useless for commerce in the winter, and used by tourist steamers and the Scotch fishing 
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one branch running through Manchuria to Port 
Arthur, and Talienwan on the Gulf of Pechili, and 
on to Peking, and the other branch running to 
Vladivostok. This line has already had the effect 
of increasing the population and the domestic 
industries of Siberia, but the probabilities are that 
this line will never pay for its construction, at least 
as regards trade. For the further development of 
the mineral and agricultural resources of Siberia 
and Manchuria, branch lines from the main route 
will be a necessity in the future. The disadvantage 
of the route is that the harbours of both its eastern 
and western terminals arc h e-bound for some weeks 
in the winter. 

The chief railways of Canada are the Canadian 
Pacific, the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern, 
the Inter-colonial, the National Transcontinental, 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific, 

The Inter-colonial Railway joins Halifax and St. 
Johns, the winter ports, to Montreal, the summer port 
and eastern terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which provides the main route to the West. From 
Montreal, the route follows the Ottawa River, then 
through a forest region to Sudbury, and on to the 
lake ports, Port Arthur and Fort William, terminal 
points for the grain traffic of the Canadian West. 
West to Winnipeg, the great market for the grain, 
the line traverses wheat-growing regions, and still 
further west through Brandon, Regina, Medicine 
Hat, and Calgary, wheat-growing and pastoral 
regions are traversed The Rockies are crossed by 
the Kicking Horse Pass, and the line runs through 
Kamloops and Yale to Vancouver, its western 
terminus. The total length of the line from Montreal 
to Vancouver is 2,908 miles. Ocean steamships ply 
from both termini, and the line provides a short 
route from Europe to the Far East. The Canadian 
North-West owes much of its prosperity to this line. 

The Grand Trunk Railway forms a continuous 
line through the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
The eastern extremities of the line are Quebec and 
Portland, Maine, USA, and it extends westward 
to Detroit and Chicago 

The Canadian Northern, whose main line extends 
from Port Arthur through Winnipeg to Edmonton, 
is expected to connect and extend its various 
sections, and so provide a third trans-continental 
line in the near future. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, completed in 
1914, takes a more northerly route than the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in order to open up new 
country. The chief places on the line, which runs 
front Quebec, are Winnipeg, Edmbnton, the Yellow- 
head Pass, and Prince Rupert on the Pacific coast. 
This latter town became very important with the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

The Northern Trans- Continental Railways of the 
United Stalls are the Great 'Northern and the 
Northern Pacific systems, which connect St. Paul 
and the Lake Superior ports with Seattle, Portland, 
and Tacoma on the west ; and the St. Paul, which 
connects St/- Paul, Chicago, and Milwaukee with the 
Puget Sound ports. The west-bound traffic on 
these lines is largely flour and manufactured goods, 
and the east-bound traffic Oriental goods, lumber, 
minerals, and fruit. 

The Southern Trans- Continental Railways include 
the Southern Pacific Railway from New Orleans and 
Galveston to Los Angeles and San Francisco ; the 
Union-Southern Pacific Railway from Omaha and 
Kansas City through Denver and Ogden to San 
Francisco ; the Oregon Short Line aiyl the San 


Pedro both starting from Salt Lake Gty, and 
running to Portland and Los Angeles respectively ; 
and the Topeka and Santa F6 system, which goes 
by New Mexico and Arizona to southern California. 

The principal Eastern Railways of the United 
States are the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad connecting New York with the Lake ports, 
Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, and Chicago ; the 
Pennsylvanian Railroad connecting Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis ; the New York, Lake Erie, 
and Western Railway connecting New York with 
the Lake port, Buffalo ; and the Baltimore and 
Ohio connecting Baltimore with Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and New York. The traffic on these 
lines is very heavy, a great portion of the exports 
and imports of the United States being conveyed 
on them 

Europe is well provided with railways, and there 
is excellent communication between the East and 
the West, and the North and the South. Among 
important routes running west to east are the 
Northern Express Route from Paris, through Berlin 
to Petrograd, and thence by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to Vladivostok and Port Arthur ; and the 
Orient Express Route from Paris through Cologne, 
Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, and Belgrade to Con- 
stantinople. Important north to south lines are the 
Calais, Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles route ; the 
Paris, Dijon, Ma^on, Moury- Cenis tunnel, Turin, 
Brindisi route (both of these routes shorten the 
journey from England to India and the Far East 
by the Suez route) ; and the various routes through 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and the Simplon 
and St. Gotjhard tunnels to Italy. 

An interesting trade route of the future will be 
the Bagdad Railway, The project is to extend the 
Anatolian Railroad across Asiatic Turkey from the 
Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf When completed, 
the line will provide an almost unbroken rail route 
from Western Europe to Southern Asia, and will 
probably revive to some extent the former prosperity 
of the Mesopotamian Valley. 

It is not probable that the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
which is partly constructed, will ever have much 
through traffic. Feeding fines to the ocean ports 
will add to its importance. 

The Uganda Railway, which .passes through the 
British East Africa Protectorate, and connects the 
great trade centre of Mombasa with Uganda, the 
country of, ; the Great Lakes, is interesting, as it has 
been built in advance of civilisation, in order to 
develop the country, and not solely to give access 
to the Sudan by an alternative route. 

In South America railway development is opening 
out the countries ; Argentina shows special develop- 
ment ; European capital, especially British, has been 
expended on South American railways, and with 
excellent results ; railway building in Argentina has 
led to prosperous farming communities and the 
location of towns. The piercing of the Andea in 
1910 by a tunnel, wliich connects the railways of 
Argentina with those of Chile, commenced anew era 
in the trade of South America. 

Australian railways are mainly in the co&stal 
districts ; in New South Wales and Victoria the 
lines penetrating into the interior convey wool, 
fruit, and ores to the ports. The great disadvantage 
of Australian railways is their difference df gauge, 
which necessitates the re-handling of goods. 

The Eastern nations of the world have awakened 
to the importance of railways, and it is now possible 
to start from Calais, to traverse Europe. and Asia 
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by rail, and then to turn southward into China's 
heart at Hankow. 

There yet remain many parts of the world where 
the carriage of goods is still carried on either by 
human labour or by beasts of burden. Horses, 
donkeys, mules, and oxen are used in the temperate 
parts, camels in the deserts, dogs and reindeer in the 
Polar regions, elephants in the tropical swamps, the 
yak and llama among the snowy passes of the 
Himalayas and the Andes, and human porters in 
Africa (especially where the tsetse fly is found), and 
in China. (See also Transport). 

TRAJ)E UNIONS* — “ A Trade Union is a con- 
tinuous association of wage-earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of their 
employment.'* This very comprehensive definition 
excludes the merely transitory bandings of men to 
effect some one definite desire. The object of the 
unions is not any one purpose, but general purposes ; 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, to raise the standard 
of life of the workers. And it must be noted that 
increased wages, better conditions of work, and 
shortened hours are not all that is included in the 
programme of the unions. 

The idea at the root of the whole movement is 
that combinations of workers can make better 
bargains than the isolated worker. 

Trade unions have grown from small beginnings 
into large amalgamations of men and women. 
They have not only increased in size, but, following 
the law of things, have specialised in function. 
They have added to their activities partly in order 
to add to their strength and in part to comply with 
the requirements of the law. The unions in the 
staple trades now not only carry on tl?e work of the 
earlier organisations, but their activities permeate 
the everyday life and even the affections of their 
members. In addition to looking after industrial 
interests, they look after the legal interests of 
members. Besides payment of death claims, most 


stands more for militagcy than the average union. 
It is what used to be called " New Unionism," and 
it differs from the Old Unionism only in this one 
respect. Being more militant, it carries less 
responsibility m regard to helping individual mem- 
bers who may be in distress through causes other 
than industrial. Syndicalists, in fact, regard the 
fnendly aid features of the old trade unions as so 
much unnecessary encumbrance which hinders 
them in pursuing th«r primary object of industrial 
betterment. Old unions, on the other hand, regard 
those friendly society features as means of streng- 
thening the bonds of unionism by building up and 
appealing to individual self-interest. 

Finally, the old unions consist of skilled workers, 
while the newer and more militant form of union 
consists largely of unskilled workers. It will thus 
be noted that tiade unions may be grouped into 
two divisions . the major — and, probably, more 
permanent — part consisting of unions which, while 
aiming at industrial betterment, at the same time 
apply the principle of mutual helpfulness to the 
various mischances of life ; the minor dispensing 
with friendly aids to individuals, and seeking to 
raise the mass by militant means pure and 
simple. 

TRADING ACCOUNT.— The profit and loss ac- 
count of a trading concern is usually divided into 
two sections, the first being framed as as to show 
the gross profit This section is termed the tiading 
account, and the balance, representing the gross 
profit, is taken to the second section, which is the 
profit and loss account proper In the trading 
account, therefore, it is necessary to imiudc all 
items of charges directly affecting the cost of goods 
sold, and the form of account adopted should be 
adhered to, so that the gross profit for periods may 
be arrived at on a uniform basis for the purpose of 
comparisons, etc. 

The following is a form of trading account — 


Dr. 


Trading Account lor half-year ending June 80, 19.. 


Cr. 


To Stock — Jan 1st, 19.. 
,, Purchases 

Less returns, etc. 

,, Carnage Inwards 
,, Wages (if these add to 
the cost of goods 
as when packed in 
special way to com- 
ply with order) 

,, Packing 

,, Balance — gross profit 
to Profit & Loss a/c 




of them pay pensions, sick benefits, or subsidies to 
mejnbers while unemployed ; and many, in. addi- 
tion to one or other or all of these benefits, maintain 
benevolent funds, from which grants of money are 
made to members overtaken by exceptional distress 
or misfortune due to sickness, unemployment, 
bereavement, fire, flood, or fraud. 

Another kind of union, however, is emerging 
into prominence, namely, that which is called 
" syndicalist.” Syndicalism, however, is not a 
new phenomenon. It is only a new name. It 


TRAMP STEAMER. — This is the* name given 
Jo a vessel which keeps to no regular route, but 
which plies irregularly, carrying £argo to and from 
whatever ports require the service rendering. 

TRANSFER DAYS (BANK OF ENGLAND).— 

(See Dividend and Transfer Days.) 

TRANSFEREE. — The person to whom a bill of 
exchange, or any other document, security, or 
article is transferred. 

TRANSFER OF SHARES (COMPANIES.)— It is 
probable* that, next to the great importance of 
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the facilities offered to the industrial and com- 
mercial world by reason of the introduction of 
the Limited Liability Statutes, which offer safe- 
guards of limitation of risk, is the fact that share- 
holders are allowed, with few exceptions, to transfer 
their holdings, should it be found inconvenient 
to allow their capital to remain in the company 
or corporation selected. The Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 28), permits any 
shareholder, upon application to the directors 
oi the company, to transfer his holding , the com- 
pany is required to enter in its register of members 
the particulais of the 1 transfer, together with the 
name of the transferee or purchaser of the shares. 

1 his provision of the statutes is in all companies 
supplemented by further provisions embodied in 
their regulations or articles of association. In the 
majority of cases, clauses will be found to the 
following elfcct — 

(1) A deed o'f transfer of any share or group 
of shates is to be executed by both the holder and 
the pun baser, m other words, the transferor and the 
transferee respectively. The funner is deemed to 
be the holdci of the shatc or shares till such time 
las the name of the transferee is actually entered 
n the register of members in iespect of the shares 
mentioned m the deed It is important to note 
that the; mere fact of enteung the particulars con- 
tained in the deed in the lcgistei of transteis does 
not constitute the cessation of the seilei’s member- 
ship nor the commencement of the buyer's This 
does not actually ensue until Hie cntiy from the 
register of tiansfeis has been posted to the membeis' 
register , the fac t of the dim tors having sam turned 
and passed the tiansfer deed notwithstanding 

(2) A form of transfer deed is provided for in 
all companies’ regulations whose shares have been 
accepted for quotation upon the oflu lal list of the 
London Stock Kxchange The loim is to agree in 
all respects to that approved and issued by the 
committee of that institution , this committee 
carefully peruses the regulations of each company 
before granting facilities of quotation on the list 
of the " House " Tins is done in order to insure 
that the securities of each company shall not be 
subjected to undue restrictions in the money 
market, and so impede business. 

(8) Directors may exercise a certain amount of 
discretion as to whether they will accept a transfer 
deed when shares are not fully paid, the deed 
purporting to transfer the shares to a person not 
approved of by them. They can also icfuse a deed 
containing sh ires upon which thc^ oinpany holds a 
lien In piaetically all companies powers arc given 
to the dnectors to close their register of transfers 
for from fourteen to thirty days immediately 
before the annual or ordinary general meeting, 
eveiy year. V irthei : thev mav»at anv time refuse 
a transfer deed where the company's registration fee 
of a sum not exceeding 2s. 6d. has not been paid, 
and unless the instrument ofr transfer is not a^ < om- 
panied bv tlje shaie c erliticate covei ing the shares 
contained in the deed, or such fmthei cwdencc 
as the Hoard may deem advisable to establish tilt 
title of the transferor (SccLfttkk of Indemnity ) 
Examination of Deeds. I he above will, in all 
piobabihtv, cover broadly the requirements to be 
observed by the registrars of all companies whose 
shares are subjected to much traffic, or change of 
membership, but legatd must be bad to the 
individual icquirements of each company, and the 
piocedure to be obseived should be regulated 


accordingly. The first steps to be taken by the 
responsible official of a company when a deed of 
transfer is submitted for presentation to the 
chre< tors is to examine the authenticity of the 
deed itself : such as to scrutinise the nature of 
the transferor's signature ; next, to compare the 
distinctive numbets of the shaies mentioned in 
the deed with those appearing upon the seller’s 
share certificate, which must be handed m at the 
time when the deed is presented, unless the transfer 
has previously undergone the process oi certification 
(< qv ), when it would have been lodged. 

The foim of certification should be examined 
with the entry made in the certifications’ book or 
upon the bai k of the share certificate, which 
would have been lodged when the deed was first 
presented to be certified It then becomes neces- 
sary to ascertain whether all of the jiarties to 
the contract have appended their signatures, and 
that those signatures have been attested in the 
manner preset ibed for such instruments; where 
the shares are held jointly, oi , if tlu*y arc to be 
transferied to joint holdci .s, piovision is made fur 
the signature and attestation to those signatures 
of each holder, whether in the case of sellers or 
buyers The last duty to be performed m sciufi- 
msing the deed is to verify the amount of stamp 
duty resumed to be impressed upon every instill- 
ment of this description (See end of present article.) 

In assessing the amount o r i duty, it is necessuiy 
to note that the amount levied is based ujmn the 
amount of the consideration passing between the 
paities, not upon the nominal oi paid-up value 
of the shares The sectetaiy of the company is 
regarded by # the statutes as the one official per- 
sonally liable for any neglect in regard to the pay- 
ment of revenue in this connection, and is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ^10 for every deed 
which may not have been properly stamped. '1 he 
duty is to be paid to the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties not more than thirty days from the elate when 
the deed was executed : it isimpol taut to icmcmbcr, 
however, that the secretary is not required to attend 
to the business of stamping transfer deeds. He is 
merely lequired to see that it has been done. It is 
a Stock Kxchange custom to tequire the stamp 
duty to be met by the transfcicc, and in dealing with 
shaies quoted upon the official Hst, this is always 
attended to by the tiansferor’s broker 

Transfer Receipts. If the deed has been found to 
be satisfactory in all the above particulais, the 
depositing broker, who will represent the seller, 
may require — 

1 A form of ac knowledgment known as a 
transfer deed receipt, which must be issued under 
the full name of the company, with the address of 
its registered office, and contain space foi the serial 
numbet of the deed affixed by the company's 
officials, <fs above slated 

2 T lie names of the transferois and transferees 
Respectively 

8 The number and class of the shares with the 
distinctive numbers 

4 The number of the shaie ceitificate left vnth 
the deed ; and the number of shares contained in 
that ceitificate. 

5 It must also contain the name of the brokers 
or other agents of the shaieholchr, and be signed by 
the secretai y or registrar, on behalf of the company. 

6 The receipt should furthei state the date when 
the share certificate in the name of the transferee 


will be re ad) 
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No. 4168 

Date May 15 th, 19.. 
No. of Deed 1105 
Trans ferdr C. Winkle 
Transferee E. Wardle ( Spin ). 
No. of Shares 100 Preference 
Do Distinctive numbers 15101 
to 15200 inclusive 
Fees paid 2s 6d 
Deed left by 

Tredgold & Co , 

1 Cupel Avenue, E C 
No. of certificate 769 for 

400 Preference Shares 


(See balance Ik ket No 2560 ) 
New Certain ate ready 28/5/19. . 


SPECIMEN OF TRANSFER DEED RECEIPT. 

THE EMPIRE SI ORES, Ltd 


No 416S 


Rfceiki for Transfer Deed 


l * 


1-20 Queen’s Row, 

Bay swater , 

May 15 th, 19.. 

red No 1 105 
Trans fa or C 11 inkle 
I ransfiree Miss Emily Wardlt 

Shares 100 Pi eft mice, numbtrid 15101 to 15200 inclusive 
Cntificate dt posited No 769 for 400 Preference Shaies 
By Messrs I redgold Co , 

1 Cape l Avenue, L C 

For the Empite Stores, Ltd , 

IP IP Staveleigh, 

Secretary. 

Note — The above transfer deed is held subjet t to the approv al 
of the Boaid of Direc tois 

Ccrtiheates lor the above shares will be icady on the 28th May, 
19.. but will only be handed over in exchange for this ticket. 


r 7. Finally, all the particulars contained in the 
document should be rept odueed upon the countci foil, 
or a fa< simile obtained bv some manifolding process. 

Ralaneo Tickets. A balance ticket ( qv .) issued 
by the secretary, registrar, or other responsible 
official will constitute some documentary evidence 
t° the e fleet that certain shares not covered by 
the deed, remain over as a balance in favour of 
the transferor The broker may either request the 
company to issue a share ccitificatc for the balance, 
or he may intimate his intention of lodging further 
transfer deeds, if it is the holder’s intention to 
dispose of the whole. 

The balance ticket should specify the name of 
the shaieholdei in whose name Ihe remaining 
'-’hares stand, and specify definitely the number and 
c lass of the shares represented, as well as the dis- 
tinctive numbcis. The names of the transferor’s 
agents or brokers, and their addresses, must be 
stated , and some intimation should be fcontamed 
upon the ticket as to when the share certificate, if 
requited, will be ready to be exchanged for the 
tic ket thus issued. 

The last and most important step to be observed 
in accepting a deed of transfer is to cancel the 
share certificate lodged with it This is usually 
done by impressing across the directors’ and 
secretary’s signatures, in bold letters, the word 
" cancelled ” by means of an indiarubber stamp, 
which at the same time automatically impresses, 
by means of a dating device, the date of cancella- 
tion. This has been deemed to be necessary as 
additional evidence to corroborate and identify the 


particular shaie certificate representing the tiansfer 
deeds lodged with it 

Registration. The above formalities having been 
observed, the act of registering the tiansfer deed 
is a comparatively simple matter. A lcgister of 
transfets will contain the following— 

1. The number of the deed, which is entered by 
the company’s officials, and is used senally as the 
deeds arc deposited 

2 The date when the deed was left at the 
company’s registered office. 

3 The surname, chustian name, and brief 
address of the transferor 

4 The partic^lai s of the shares to be fj-ans- 
feired as i (‘presented by oa< h deed, giving the 
number of the shares and the distinctive numbers 
inclusively. 

5 The senal number of the old certificate lodged 
and now cam died 

6 The folio and number of the legist cr of 
members’ transferoi ’s account 

7 The amount of consideration money passing 

between the contracting parties # 

8. Full particulars of the transferee as to surname, 
Aill Christian name, complete address, description, 
or occupation. * 

9 folio and numbei of iegistcr of members for 
the tiansferee’s account. 

10 T he numbei of the new certificate 

Finally, an adequate column should be left, 

headed " Rcmaiks," in which any additional 
information may bo enteicd periodically. The 
Board or a committee of that body will meet to 
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the facilities offered to the industrial and com- 
mercial world by reason of the introduction of 
the Limited Liability Statutes, which offer safe- 
guards of limitation of risk, is the fact that share- 
holders are allowed, with few exceptions, to transfer 
their holdings, should it be found inconvenient 
to allow their capital to remain in the company 
or corporation selected. The Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 28), permits any 
shareholder, upon application to the directors 
oi the company, to transfer his holding , the com- 
pany is required to enter in its register of members 
the particulais of the 1 transfer, together with the 
name of the transferee or purchaser of the shares. 

1 his provision of the statutes is in all companies 
supplemented by further provisions embodied in 
their regulations or articles of association. In the 
majority of cases, clauses will be found to the 
following elfcct — 

(1) A deed o'f transfer of any share or group 
of shates is to be executed by both the holder and 
the pun baser, m other words, the transferor and the 
transferee respectively. The funner is deemed to 
be the holdci of the shatc or shares till such time 
las the name of the transferee is actually entered 
n the register of members in iespect of the shares 
mentioned m the deed It is important to note 
that the; mere fact of enteung the particulars con- 
tained in the deed in the lcgistei of transteis does 
not constitute the cessation of the seilei’s member- 
ship nor the commencement of the buyer's This 
does not actually ensue until Hie cntiy from the 
register of tiansfeis has been posted to the membeis' 
register , the fac t of the dim tors having sam turned 
and passed the tiansfer deed notwithstanding 

(2) A form of transfer deed is provided for in 
all companies’ regulations whose shares have been 
accepted for quotation upon the oflu lal list of the 
London Stock Kxchange The loim is to agree in 
all respects to that approved and issued by the 
committee of that institution , this committee 
carefully peruses the regulations of each company 
before granting facilities of quotation on the list 
of the " House " Tins is done in order to insure 
that the securities of each company shall not be 
subjected to undue restrictions in the money 
market, and so impede business. 

(8) Directors may exercise a certain amount of 
discretion as to whether they will accept a transfer 
deed when shares are not fully paid, the deed 
purporting to transfer the shares to a person not 
approved of by them. They can also icfuse a deed 
containing sh ires upon which thc^ oinpany holds a 
lien In piaetically all companies powers arc given 
to the dnectors to close their register of transfers 
for from fourteen to thirty days immediately 
before the annual or ordinary general meeting, 
eveiy year. V irthei : thev mav»at anv time refuse 
a transfer deed where the company's registration fee 
of a sum not exceeding 2s. 6d. has not been paid, 
and unless the instrument ofr transfer is not a^ < om- 
panied bv tlje shaie c erliticate covei ing the shares 
contained in the deed, or such fmthei cwdencc 
as the Hoard may deem advisable to establish tilt 
title of the transferor (SccLfttkk of Indemnity ) 
Examination of Deeds. I he above will, in all 
piobabihtv, cover broadly the requirements to be 
observed by the registrars of all companies whose 
shares are subjected to much traffic, or change of 
membership, but legatd must be bad to the 
individual icquirements of each company, and the 
piocedure to be obseived should be regulated 


accordingly. The first steps to be taken by the 
responsible official of a company when a deed of 
transfer is submitted for presentation to the 
chre< tors is to examine the authenticity of the 
deed itself : such as to scrutinise the nature of 
the transferor's signature ; next, to compare the 
distinctive numbets of the shaies mentioned in 
the deed with those appearing upon the seller’s 
share certificate, which must be handed m at the 
time when the deed is presented, unless the transfer 
has previously undergone the process oi certification 
(< qv ), when it would have been lodged. 

The foim of certification should be examined 
with the entry made in the certifications’ book or 
upon the bai k of the share certificate, which 
would have been lodged when the deed was first 
presented to be certified It then becomes neces- 
sary to ascertain whether all of the jiarties to 
the contract have appended their signatures, and 
that those signatures have been attested in the 
manner preset ibed for such instruments; where 
the shares are held jointly, oi , if tlu*y arc to be 
transferied to joint holdci .s, piovision is made fur 
the signature and attestation to those signatures 
of each holder, whether in the case of sellers or 
buyers The last duty to be performed m sciufi- 
msing the deed is to verify the amount of stamp 
duty resumed to be impressed upon every instill- 
ment of this description (See end of present article.) 

In assessing the amount o r i duty, it is necessuiy 
to note that the amount levied is based ujmn the 
amount of the consideration passing between the 
paities, not upon the nominal oi paid-up value 
of the shares The sectetaiy of the company is 
regarded by # the statutes as the one official per- 
sonally liable for any neglect in regard to the pay- 
ment of revenue in this connection, and is liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ^10 for every deed 
which may not have been properly stamped. '1 he 
duty is to be paid to the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties not more than thirty days from the elate when 
the deed was executed : it isimpol taut to icmcmbcr, 
however, that the secretary is not required to attend 
to the business of stamping transfer deeds. He is 
merely lequired to see that it has been done. It is 
a Stock Kxchange custom to tequire the stamp 
duty to be met by the transfcicc, and in dealing with 
shaies quoted upon the official Hst, this is always 
attended to by the tiansferor’s broker 

Transfer Receipts. If the deed has been found to 
be satisfactory in all the above particulais, the 
depositing broker, who will represent the seller, 
may require — 

1 A form of ac knowledgment known as a 
transfer deed receipt, which must be issued under 
the full name of the company, with the address of 
its registered office, and contain space foi the serial 
numbet of the deed affixed by the company's 
officials, <fs above slated 

2 T lie names of the transferois and transferees 
Respectively 

8 The number and class of the shares with the 
distinctive numbers 

4 The number of the shaie ceitificate left vnth 
the deed ; and the number of shares contained in 
that ceitificate. 

5 It must also contain the name of the brokers 
or other agents of the shaieholchr, and be signed by 
the secretai y or registrar, on behalf of the company. 

6 The receipt should furthei state the date when 
the share certificate in the name of the transferee 


will be re ad) 
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REGISTER OF TRANSFERS 

Left-hand, Ruling 


No. of 
Deed. 

Date of 

T 

ransferor. 

Shares 

Transferred. 

No of 
Old 
Cei tili- 
cite. 

Folio 

of 

Register. 



Regis 
# tioi 

tra- 

l. 

Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

Address 

(brief). 

No 

— 

Distinctive 

Nos 

(uu lusive) 

Considera- 

tion 

1105 

19.. 

May 

15 

Winkle 

Cornelius 

Buckstone 

100 

15101 

1 5200 

[ 

769 

i j 

543 

1 

102 

10 

0 


PREFERENCE SHARES 
Right-hand Ruling 


Transferee. 

, Register 
of 

Member’s 

Folio. 

New 

Certifi- 

cate 

No 

ij 

i 

Remarks 

j 

i 

Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

i Address. 

Descuption. 

Wardle 

• 

Emily 

1 The Hall, 

Rochester. 

Spinster 

; 853 

1950 

i 

i 

i 

i 

it 


purpose, constructed in such a way' that duplicate 
copies can be obtained of all notices sent out, the 
copies bearing some note of the number of the 
transfer deed for easy identification in each instance. 

Specimen of Notice to Transferor of Lodging 
of Transfer. 

Urgent. 

THE EMPIRE STORES. LTD 


Re Transfer Deed No. 1105. 


Notice of Transfer of Shares. 

1-20 Queen’s Row, 

Bayswater, 

15M May, 19. . 

Dear Sir, 

I have to inform you that a deed of transfer 
purporting to be signed by you and executed in the 
name of Miss Emily Wardle as transferee, 
for 100 Preferred Shares has this day been 
deposited at these offices for registration by 
Messrs. Tredgold & Co., of 1 Capel' Avenue, 

e. a 

Unless I hear from you per return of post, I shall 
assume the above named transfer to be in order, 
and it will consequently be brought forward at, the 
next*meeting of the Board for registration. 

I am, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. W. Staveleigh, 

* Secretary. 

To C. Winkle, F^q., 

Dtngley Dell, 

Buckstone. 


Stamp Duties. The following are the stamp 
duties as fixed by the Finance Act, 1920. 

Transfer on sale or operating as a voluntary 
disposition inter vivos of — 

0) Stock of the Bank of England— the fixed duty of 0 15 6 

(2) Stock of the Government of Canada inscribed in 
books kept m the United Kingdom or of any 
Colonial Stock to which the Colonial Stock Act, 

1877, applies, for every £100 and also for any 
fractional part of £100 of the nominal amount of 

stock transferred ... .050 

(3) Any Stock, Shares or Marketable Securities 
(except such Stock as aforesaid) where the amount 
or value of the consideration for the sale (or, m 
the case of voluntary disposition inter vivas the 

value of the property) does not ( xuicd £5 .010 

Exceeds £5 and cloes not exceed £10 0 2 0 


Do „ 

£15 

0 3 

0 

£15 

.. £20 

0 4 

0 

ho 

£25 

0 5 

0 


„ £50 

0 JO 

0 

£ 50 •„ 

£75 

0 15 

0 

£75 „ 

„ £100 

1 0 

0 

£ioo 

„ £125 

1 5 

0 

£125 

£150 

1 10 

0 

£150 

£175 

1 15 

0 

£175 

„ £200 

„ £225 

2 0 

0 

£200 

2 5 

0 

£225 „ 

£250 

2 10 

0 

£250 „ 

£275 

2 15 

0 

£275 „ „ £300 

£300— tor eve.*y £50, and also for any 

3 0 

0 

1 part of £50 of such amount or val^ie . 

0 10 

0 


•xThe duties on transfers not on sale and not by 
way of voluntary disposition have not been in- 
creased Accordingly such transfers of the stocks, 
etc , described under (3) are liable to the fixed 
duty of 10s as before 

By sect. 42 of the Act, special provision is made 
for the case of transfers on sale of stock or market- 
able securities to a dealer on a stock exchange, as 
therein defined, or his nominee, when the transaction 
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to whicli the transfer relates has been carried 
out by the dealer in the ordinary course of 
his business. Such transfers will be sufficiently 
stamped with 10s. if, in addition to the stamp 
denoting the duty, they bear the supplementary 
stamp under the terms of the section. 

TRANSFER OF SHARES (STOCK EXCHANGE). 

— When the tickets referred to under the heading 
of Settlement, Stock Exchange, and Split 
Tickets have passed from hand to hand until 
they have reached their ultimate destination, 
there remain to be made out the deeds of transfer 
relative to stock and shares which have to be 
delivered ; and on the pay day, the last day 
of the settlement, in exchange for his cheque, 
the broker who has to take delivery of 
registered stock or shares receives a transfer 
executed by the individual out of whose name 
such stock or shares are coming. As has already 
been explained in dealing with the Settlement 
(Stock Exchange), ten days' grace is allowed, after 
which, if delivery of the transfer is not meanwhile 
effected, the purchaser is entitled to have recourse 
to the process of ” buying in,” a process which is 
described under that heading. In the majority of 
cases the transfer has been ” certified ” (See 
Certified Transfer ) If it is not certified, the 
transfer has to be accompanied by the relative 
certificate in the name of the transferor. We will 
suppose that a broker has to receive on behalf of 
his client, Mr. John Jones, of The Cedars, Putney, 

S W , a transfer for 100 shares in Van den Berghs, 
Ltd lie will receive a deed of transfer in the 
form shown in the inset. 

In this transfer the portions that have been 
written in ate indicated bv italics. It will be noticed 
that the transfer is “ certified,” i e , it bears on the 
left hand side an indication that the supposing 
certificate m the name of the transferor has been 
lodged with the Secretary of the London Stock 
Exchange, and that it has been signed by the former 
registered proprietor of the shares, whose sigrature 
has been attested by a witness. This transfer the 
purchasing brokei sends on to his client for execu- 
tion, and in due course he will receive it back from 
Mr. Jones, that gentleman having to sign the deed 
in the blank space below the signature of H. T 
Browning, the transferor, his signature having also 
to be attested by a witness. The same witness may 
attest the signatures of both tiansferor and trans- 
feree if he happens to be acquainted with both 
parties. Should any mistake appear in the deed of 
transfer, the alteration must be initialled by all the 
partfes thereto. 

On receipt of the transfer executed by his client, 
the transferee, it is the duty of the broker to present 
such tiansfer to the office of the company for 
registration. Tn exchange for tlus, he gets a docu- 
ment acknowledging that transfer for 100 shares in 
favour of Mr. John Jones has been lodged for 
registration, and such transfer receipt will mention 
the date on which the new ccitificate in that gentle- 
man’s name'will be ready for delivery. I he broker 
holds the transfer receipt until the due date, whqn. 
he presents it to the office of the company and 
receives in exchange therefor the new certificate in 
the name of lus client, which he forwards to that 
individual. This results in a delay varying from 
three to six weeks between the date of the purchase 
and the receipt by the pure hascr of the share 
certificate in his name, and many individuals 
unversed in these matters experience a feeling of 


uneksiness on that score. There is, however, no 
cause for this, for the certificate is merely evidence 
of their ownership of the shares ; and the moment 
the name of a purchaser is entered upon the books 
of a company, which is usually the day on which 
the transfer executed by him is lodged with the 
company, he is actually a shareholder. Care should 
be taken not to lose or mislay a certified transfer,* 
for in such event the transferee can only be 
registered as the holder of the shares after com- 
pliance with certain vexatious formalities, some- 
times even involving advertisement. The loss of an 
uncertified transfer is of little importance, so long 
as the certificate itself is not lost, because in such 
a case the only trouble involved is to secure the 
signature of the transferor to a duplicate deed. It 
is a safe rule to send certificates or certified transfers 
only by registered post. 

TRANSFEROR. — The person who parts with a 
bill of exchange or any other document, security, 
or article to another. 

When a transfer of any article is made for a 
valuable const dvration, there is a warranty, express 
or implied, on the part of the transferor that he 
has a right to transfer the property in the same. 
If this should eventually turn out not to be the case, 
the transferee has a right to claim repayment 
of what he has given in respect of the transaction. 

The transferor of a bill of exchange by mere 
delivery, that is, without in ’orsing it, wariants to 
his immediate transferee being a holder for value 
that the bill is what it purports to be, that he has 
a right to transfer it, anti that at the time of transfer 
he is not aware of any fact which renders it valueless. 
But the trarwdcior is not, in such a case, liable upon 
the lnstrument^itself, nor is he liable on the con- 
sideration in respect of which he has transferred 
the bill, if the bill should be dishonoured, unless — 

(1) The bill was given in respect of an antecedent 
debt ; or 

(2) It appears that the tiansfer was not intended 
to operate in full and complete discharge of such 
liability. 

For example, A, the holder of a bill for ^ 1 00, 
which has been indorsed in blank, discounts it 
with a banker for ^90 without indorsing it. If the 
bill is dishonoured at or before maturity A is not 
bable to refund the /90. 

TRANSFER RECEIPT. — [See Transfer of 

Sharks (Companies) ]. 

TRANSHIPMENT.— In cases of necessity, as, for 
instance, where a ship is wiecked or otherwise dis- 
abled in the course of the voyage, and cannot be 
repaired, or cannot be repaired without too great a 
delay and expense, the master, acting as agent of 
his owner, may procure anothci competent vessel 
to carry on the goods and earn the freight. He is 
entitled, however, to a reasonable time within which 
to tranship. It has never been decided in this 
country whether under any circumstances he is 
bound to tranship ; but it is the duty of the master, 
as representing the shipowner, to take active 
measutes, where reasonably pi acticable, for the pre- 
servation of the cargo from loss or deterioration m 
case of accidents. The master ought not to leave the 
cargo to perish, and in case of absolute necessity, 
where he has no means of communicating with the 
owners of the cargo, he may, to save the cargo, 
hypothecate the cargo, and where it is mfpossible 
to carry it on or preserve it he ( inay even sell it. 

In no case has it been held that the master is 
under obligation * to the shipper or charterer to 
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[facsimile of deed of transfer] 

1* Henry 1 hotnas Browning, 

3 Albany Mansions, 

Kensington, 

in consideration of the sum of [ , “£S*“J Two hundred and / orty-one founds 

paid by John Jones, 

The Cedars, 

Putney, S W. Gentleman, 

hereinafter called the said Transteice 

DO hereby bargain, sell, assign, and transfer to the said 

Transferee — 

(100) One hundred Ordinary Skates of One pound each, fully paid, and numbered 
38261 to 38360 

of and in the undertaking called the 

Van den Berghs, Limited, 

To hold unto the said Transferee hts Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, 
subject to the several conditions on which I held the same immediately before 
the execution hereof , and l the said Transferee do hereby agree to accept 
and take the said Shares subject to the conditions aforesaid. 

As Witness our Hands and Seals, this second Day of January, 
in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and 


Signed, sealed, and delivered, by the above-named Henry 
rhomas Drowning in the Presence of 

• SIGNATURE I 

OF WITNESS ) j an ics Parsons, 

Address, 3 Albany Mansions, 

Occupation, Valet, Kensington 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, by the above named * 

John Jones in the Presence of 

* SIGNATURE i 

OF WITNESS f Helen Mills, 

Address, Phe Cedars, 

Occupation, Parlour tuaid Putney, S’ W. 

Signed, Sealed, and delivered, by the above named 

in the Presence of 

• SIGNATURE i 
OF WITNE89 f 

Address, 

Occupation, 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, by the above-named 

in the Presence of I 

* SIGNATURE ) 

OF WITNESS} i || 

% Address, jj 

Occupation, j| 



NOTE!. - I he Consideration money st t forth in transfer may difTer from lh.it whit h the first Seller will receive, owing to sub-sales 
hg the original Buyer ; the Stamp Act requires that in sfleh cases tlfr Consideration money paid by the Sub-purchaser shall be the one 
Inserted iu the Deed as regulating the ad valorem Dutv , the following is the ( lause m question — 

" Where a person, having oontruted for the purchase of any Piopcity, but not having obtained a Conveyance thereof, contracts 
to sell the same to any other Person, and the Property is, in consequence, conveyed immediately to the Sub-purchaser, the 
Conveyance Is to be charged with ad valorem Duty in reflect of lh( Consideration moving from the Sub-purchaser." 

(54 A 55 Viet., cap. 39 (18,1] Section 58, Sub-section 4 ) 

* INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXECUTING TRANSFERS. 

• When ijrans/cr > executed out of Great Britain, it 15 recommended that the Signature be attested by H M. Consul or Vice- 
Consul, a Clergyman, Magistrate, Notary Public, or by some other Person holding a public position— as most Companies refuse 
to recognise btgnaturfs not S'l- rttestai When a Witness is a P emote, she must state whether she is a Spinster, Wife, or Widow 
and if a wife she must give her h tsbaml's name, adilress and quahlv, profession or o-xu potion • I ks date must be inserted tn Words 
and not 1. Figures u # 
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tranship the cargo, if his own vessel is disabled ; but 
if he tranships in case of such disablement, as he is 
entitled to do, in order to earn the freight stipu- 
lated in the original charter party, he cannot bind 
the charterer by exception of perils other than those 
excepted in the oiiginal charter party ; and should 
there be a loss by other perils, though excepted in 
the new contract of alfreightment, such exception 
is no defence for the shipowner under the original 
contract. 

It is clearly beyond the master’s authority, in 
hiring another ship, to bind the merchant to pay 
for dead freight ; but the shipowner is not bound 
to employ another vessel to complete the voyage to 
his own loss. If, therefore, the only teims upon 
whn li another ship can be got are such that the 
whole agreed freight and more will be absoibed by 
the expenses of forwarding, the master is entitled, 
and in duty to the shipowner is bound, to abandon 
the voyage unless he completes it in his own 
ship 

„ TRANSHIPMENT BOND NOTE.— This is a note 
given when dutiable goods are translupped, and 
states that the party named therein has given 
security for the due transhipment and exportation 
of the goods specified This note is handed in to 
and retained by the Customs authorities in eveiy 
case where dutiable goods are transhipped from 
one vessel to another. Unless some such note 
was in existence, duty* will have to be paid upon 
the unloading in the first instance. A form of 
bond note is given in the article on Customs 
Formalities. 

TRANSHIPMENT DELIVERY NOTE, — A note 
used when dutiable goods are to be transhipped. 
It is addiessed by the Customs to *heir officer on 
boatd the incoming vessel, instructing him to send 
up in charge of an officer of Customs the goods 
specified therein, to be delivered into the custody 
of the proper officer at the docks where the export 
steamer is lying. 

TRANSHIPMENT PRICKING NOTE.— This is 

another document also in use when dutiable goods 
are translupped. It is addressed by the Customs 
to their officer on board the export steamer, in- 
structing him to ret cive the goods (by land or 
wab'i, as the case may be), and is signed by him, 
as w-'ll as by the mate of the ship, as ceitifying to 
the shipment. 

TRANSIRE. — A document issued at the Custom 
House, drawn in duplicate, for use in the coasting 
tiade, fully describing the goods on board a ship, 
and giving the names of the shipper and the con- 
signee. The duplicate serves as the outward 
clearance of the vessel ; and the original, being 
given up when she reaches her destination, is her 
entry inwards 

TRANSMISSION OF SHARES.— The formalities 
to be observed in regard to the rcpicsentation or 
change of holdings in shares, occasioned either by 
deatii, lunacy, or bankruptcy, arc more or less 
uniformly dealt with more from a point of accepted 
practice than from actual requirements of the law. 
The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (Sec. 29), 
requires that 

" a transfer of share or other interest of a 
deceased member of the company made by his 
personal representative shall, although the 
personal representative is not himself a member, 
be as valid as if,lie had been a member at the 
time of the execution of the instrument of 
transfer." 


The statute is, however, silent as to the procedure 
necessary in cases of lunacy and bankruptcy, but 
the clauses of Table A, which will in all probability 
be found embodied in the articles of association 
of every important company, provide for all three 
cases A clause, known as the " Transmission 
Clause," will be found in the articles of most 
companies, either similar to, or on the lines of, 
Clause 22 of Table A, which is as follows - 

" Am poison becoming entitled to a share in 
consequence of the death or bankruptcy of a 
member shall, upon such evidence being pio- 
dneed as may from time t» time be lequired by 
the three tois, have the right, either to be regis- 
tered as a member in respect of the share or, 
instead of being registered himself, to make such 
transfer of the* shale .is the deceased or bankrupt 
person could have made , but the directors shall, 
in either ease, have the same nght to decline 
or suspend legislation as they w’otild have had 
ill the case of a transfer of the slime bv the 
deceased or bankrupt poison befoie the death 
or bankruptcy " 

Upon the demise of a sole holder of a share or 
shaies, tlu i executois or persons to whom letters of 
administration have been granted, wall be the only 
parties recognised as having any title or claim to 
the shaies, but where a holding is represented by 
two or more persons, the suivivor or suivivors, or 
executois or other representatives of the deceased 
membei, aie the only persons icsogmsed by the 
company as having right to those holdings 

Bankrupt or Deemed Shareholders. Upon the 
bankruptcy of any shareholder registered in the 
company’s books, the company may require such 
evidence being produced born time to time as may 
be required by the ducctois befoie such icpie- 
sentatives have the right either to be icgisteied as 
a member in respect of the share or shares, or to 
make such transfer of the shaies in the same way 
as the legistered holder w'as entitled to do. The 
directors can, however, in any case cxemse their 
discretion to decline or suspend icgistiation of 
representatives as members, or of a transfer of 
shat es 

Persons becoming entitled to a share oi shares 
arising fiom the death or bankmptcy of a member 
aie entitled to the same pnvileges as weie enjoyed 
by the original holdci , but until such peison is 
registered as a member in respect of the shares, 
lie is not entitled to exercise any of the pnvileges 
enjoyed by members in respect to attending 
meetings of the company. It is important to note 
that the above Act by Section 27 stuctly prohibits 
the entry upon the register " of any trust expressed, 
implied, or constructive." So that in recording the 
demise of a shareholder, the company’s oilicials 
must merely make ^ note at the head of the sh.u e- 
holder’s account in the icgistcr to the effect that a 
certificate of death, or piobate of the will, or letters 
of administration have been exhibited at the com- 
pany’s legistered offices, naming such,, poisons as 
have been appointed by the deceased as his or her 
pusonal representatives. 

It will depend upon the company's legulations 
as to whether those representatives may exercise 
the full rights and privileges confeircd upon the 
deceased by icason of his holding , but, in any 
case, dividends accruing upon the shares would be 
paid to the executor or administrator whose name 
first appeared, if more than one name is given. 
As a general rule, as pointed out above, the 
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representatives of deceased have an implied right to 
dispose of or transfer the shares. 

An official receiver or trustee in bankruptcy 
would be similarly situated in regard to the holdings 
•of a debtor. 

Whenever official documents are lodged for 
exhibition at a company’s registered office, the 
offn lals are required to peruse closely the contents 
and make proper extracts into a book kept by the 
company, and known as a register of documents , 
all material data would be duly carefully noted in 
tins book when completed lhe same entries are 
also, of course, made in the shareholders' account 
in the register of members The document exhibited 
is stamped in the following mannei — 

Exhibited and Registered. 

Folio 958 

The Empire Stores, Limited 
May 13 th, 19.. IV. W . Stavcleigh, 

* Secretary. 

In the t ase of death of a shareholder, the larger 
companies require the deceased’s representatives to 
fill in and sign the following form — 

Form of Probate Registration. 

No. 159 

THE EMPIRE STORES, Ltd. 


Form for Registration of Probate of 
Wills of Deceased Shareholders. 


Name, address, and de- J 
s riplion of the do- j 
ceased member . . I 

Number of Shares held 
and distinctive Nos. 

Date of Death 

Date of proving the will j 
at Probate Registry j 

Whether above Shares \ 
devolv c upon spec ificd ( 
legatees, .and, if so, f 
their name or names ) 


Executors 


Bernard Brewer, 

The Manor House, 
Horsley, 

Colonel. Bucks. 
(3,000 Ordinary Shares 
I Nos. 7 1 426 to 73925, 

] and 54501 to 55000, 

\ all inclusive. 

4 Feb , 19. . 

25M April, 19. . 


No. 


Name Septimus Sleuth, 
Address 10 Cursttor St , 
F.C. 

Occupation Solicitor. 
Name John Jennings, 
Address Barton's Court, 
Oaklands. 

Occupation Gentleman 

Naire 

Address 

Occupation 


Most companies require a fee of 2s. 6d. or 5s. for 
the exhibition, perusal, and registration of such 
documents. In the case of bankruptcy, the usual 
notice from the official receiver or a trustee will be 
received and duly noted in the shareholder's account 
in the register. The same applies as to the lunacy 
of a member when notice from the Lunacy Com- 
missioners will be received ; usually in the form of 
a document giving the names of the committee 
appointed to administer the estate of a person of 
un^mnd mind. 

TRANSPORT. — Transport problems are not of 
recent origin. In one form or another they have 
arisen ever since man had any goods to move from 
place to place, and as transport has become more 
completely organised they have provoked increasing 
controversy. Nor can it be said that their solution 
has never been attempted. But it is only in recent 
years that they have been systematically studied. 
The new universities and schools of economics 
having included the subject of transport in the 
curriculum for their commercial degrees, it has 
come to be treated as a branch of economics 
deserving of accurate, scientific study and inquiry. 
It will be understood that, with a subject so compre- 
hensive — and even controversial — it will be impos- 
sible to do more than give a few brief notes thereon 
in this article. 

Early Itoad Transport. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the , means of travelling in 
England were revolutionised. A stage-coach, 
travelling at four miles an hour, would raise a smile 
to-day, but when it was introduced into this country 
it was considered a great innovation. Coaching at 
first was n^t only a slow and tedious business, but 
it was attended by some danger, especially dunng 
bad weather, when the wretched roads were apt to 
suffer from flooding To get to Scotland in those 
days was more difficult than to go to India now. 
In the year 1763 it took no less than a fortnight to 
reach Edinburgh from London, and the coach 
attempted that feat only twelve times a year. 
When comparatively lightly-loaded vehicles, i e , 
those for passenger traffic, expencnced a difficulty 
in making their way along such roads as existed, 
what must have been the obstacles in the way of 
transport of heavy goods ? In actual practice 
it was found impossible to employ carts except in 
or near towns. Business men, seeing how foreign 
manufacturers were able to get their goods to the 
English rparkets expeditiously and cheaply, thanks 
to the water routes, began to turn their attention to 
the improvement of rivers, and the linking up of 
river with river by means of canals. But the 
commercial men being a small minority, their 
schemes had to wait for a national awakening. 
That the state of the roads was occupying public 
attention is shown by the adoption of the turn- 
pike system, and no less than 452 separate Turnpike 
Acts were passed during the fourteen years, 
1760-1774. 


Probate Exhibited by 5. Sleuth 6* Son, 

1 Solicitors, 

Date 30 th April, 19 . . 10 Cursttor St., Fj C. 


Usual signature of Executors S Sleuth, 

J Jennings 


For Office 

Examined by 

Entered in Ord 

Fees 

use only. 

j B F. 

Share Register Reg 

paid 
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;2 s.6d. 


So far as speed in travelling was concerned, 
improvements began to take place. In the year 
1 7f 4 was introduced the “flying coach," and in 
1784 the journey from Edinburgh to London was 
reduced to just over two days. It seems strange 
to read, nowadays, that the speed was thought to 
be excessive, and travellers were seriously warned 
of the ill effects likely to result from rushing through 
the air at such a speed ! 

The bad state of the roads continued until John 
Metcalfe (1717-1810) appeared upon the scene. 
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He was the first great road engineer in England 
for many centuries. When once Metcalfe had 
shown the wav, others followed Macadam (1756- 
1836) and 'lei lord (1757-1834) continued the great 
work of putting the high roads of England m good 
order Thus new routes were planned and con- 
stiucted, and many places hitherto isolated fiom 
each other were linked up and bet ame impoitant 
points on the system of communu ation The 
coach, t<*>, was unproved, and so with good roads 
and a good velnt le a service, lemarkabh alike for 
its regulantv and speed, was oig.mised throughout 
the t ountry 

('anal Transport. It was dunng what is known 
as the indiistnal Revolution that James Ermdlev 
and the Duke of liridgewatei mtioducetl into 
Laruashne a development of water tianspoit by 
constructing inland canals, wlmh exactly met the 
needs of the time and contiibutcd m no small 
nn asure to make England the woikshop of the 
woi Id Canal construction became almost a mama, 
and a very extensive system of canals was made 
The advantages of an inland waiter route had be* u 
lecogmsed from a very early date, and even wdicn 
the i ail had considerably diminished the friction 
of the road, with slow going li.illu, the waiter 
load offeied less resistance than the land road 
Hut when the locomotive* gave gieat additional 
speed to rail-boine tralfic, the* r.uhoad became 
manifestly superior to the canal, for e\tia speed 
on a canal is not only difficult to obtain but is 
likely to cause serious damage' to banks and locks 

hnglancl soon became* covered with a system 
of artificial wateiways, wine h - though defective 
through lack of umfoimitv were immensely 
beneficial to the community They Have to com- 
mence easy means of transport rn place of execrably 
bad roads, and thus not only cheapened the* cost of 
traiispoit but widened its area and stimulated it 
be\ond the possibility of accurate estimate .it this 
distance of time* Canals prospered and became 
finally characterised by all the abuses inseparable 
from prosperous monopolies Prosper lty brought 
stereotyped rigidity and petrifaction The owning 
companies were* finally more* concerned ie) maintain 
and increase their own profits than to meet the* 
'rowing reepnre'ine’nts of commerce, and fremi the 
c ol\ part of the nineteenth century dates then 
de ,wn fall The coming of the* railway in the* 
t turtle's e>t the nineteenth century marks the* end 
ol the* canal eia Some of them continued for a 
long time to retain a large share of tlTe transport 
industry of the count! \ , some* of (hem still rou- 
tinin' to cariy large volumes of trnlhe , but in the* 
mam, inland navigations are* baiclv piohtable e>r 
absolute*l\ unprofitable undertakings (Se*e C \n alx ) 

The Railroad. Railtoaels weie lust used ill eon- 
nection with colliery work, and no sooner had 
Watt shown how to utilise* the fence' ol steam by 
the invention of the* stationary engine th.vA altemjits 
\u#c made to pi oe luce a self-jiropelle d steam 
vehicle How these* attempts succeeded, aiiel led 
to the* inventions ol Deorge Stephenson is well 
known Railways arc* de*alt with in su If icient Retail 
unfScr Railways, so that very little more need be 
said here There have been two lemarkable* 
developments during the long peiiod of government 
control which began at the outbreak of war in 1914 
(1) the# railways have ceased to be as profitable as 
they were , (2) a Ministry of Transport has been 

created (See I^ransport, Ministry of ) The 
diminution of profit-earning powders of the railways 
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has b<*en due to a conjunction of complex citcum- 
stances, ruthei than to any one cause, although 
the rc immeratiem of labour may be predominant 
Shipping and Ocean Transport. The modern 
ship erne's het origin 1 1 ) the' Mediteiranean , hut 
although tin- evedution of ocean vessc'ls is a most 
interesting stueh, space will not allow us to deal 
with it here- Sullice to sav that, when the- nine- 
teenth c c ii tin v dawne'd, English ocean-going 
shipping consisted lil.nillv e>f two t\ pcs of ship, the' 

I inhuman auel the Kicc 1'iaehr The foimc'i wen* 
the* tine st specimens ot na\al are lute*e 1 me* of their 
ela\, ami were engage el m fai Eastern tiadei lor 
the* least lmha ('onijinm Ihit, in addition to this 
tiaelc', England was earning on a vei \ r gieat conn 
nu'iee with otln i pails of the* woild L'oi this 
mon miscellaneous trnele, am'thei t\pe' ot ship 
was einplo\e*il, smalle-r, but mon* cheaply built , 
mon economical to handle' m a wonl, a commei 
e i.il ship ot comparatively gieat e e onomic value* 

I his ship is tvpilie d by the Went Indian Idee 
liadci a wssel of small tonnage* as eonipaieil 
with the* I ml uni an , a me n* c ocfleshell as e om pan*cl 
with tiaehng vessels ol to-day 

Dradtiallv the vessds wen* mipioved, until about 
the M'.u 1890 then* had been evolved as pe i fee ( a 
vehicle for ocean traiispoit proposes, piopelled bv 
canvas, as it is possible* to imagine Hand m hand 
with the* nnj)iove*ment of the' slop, sc iem e*, mve*ntioii 
and discovery had been creating a suuie c of 
navigation seived by msti uineuts ot a pieeision 
almost super-human level y ocean, sen and iivci 
along which the* weald's commence* passes has been 
mapped, (halted, buoyed whine necess.u \ , and 
studied to the e xte-nt that pine tie all\ eve*i y hydro- 
graphical and mete'orologu al phenomenon is known 
1 he sailing ship had appaiently been improved to 
the* point at which it was safe to foretell that she 
would be a peim.imnit adjunct to the comineice 
of the world JJut within a few yea is it w.is realised 
by far-seeing eommerci.il men that the* sailing ship 
was eloomeel to disappear 'J’h.it she is still able 
to trade oil one or two route's is a rcmnikuble 
testimony to her efficiency, but it is recognised that 
the sailing ship cannot compete with tin* modern 
ste allien 

As at the beginning of the nineteenth centm y 
out shipping could be divided roughly into two 
classes- -the ludiaman and the Idee* Tiadet so 
to-day thete are two main types of oe can going 
vessc'ls, the* liner and the cargo steamer loom tin* 
paddle steameis which came*d jussi-ngn s ami 
mails dunng the fifties, to the Atjuitama on the 
Noith \tlantu find the* Jialnunal Cattle ofi the 
South Afiuan loute, then* has been a vei v gieat 
advance* made' m tonnage, in lomfoit, in economy, 
and m e tin ie in \ , noi would it be sale* to think that 
futuie veals will not witness fui the i progie->s m 
the si* duections, jtossibly e<juall\ sti'king 

It the mail ste'ame r has been improved during the 
last half-re nt ut v, it can be* said that the eaigo 
steamer lias be*en e Hated, and the* piesent dav 
vessel of the latte i c la>s is an ill n deration of the 
maximum of economic e ap.u i tv, eombmed with 
the minimum of cosl, weight, <un| working expense 
d he: two mam type's of t.ugo ste-ame-is are the 
tanker, for carrying oil in bulk, and the refrigerating 
s hip , for transporting fio/en or dulled meat anel 
otlii't jK't lsliable foodstuffs 

d he great factor to-day in ocean tianspoit is 
fuel d he fuel resources of the world to-day 
consist, for the purpose here in question, of coal 
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and oil Win 1st coal can only be utilised in a fur- 
nace, oil can be used to raise steam in ordinary 
marine boilers or it can be so used that boilers 
may be dispensed with Both these methods result 
in effecting economies as compared with coal 
consumption 

To-day, with the exception of the areas included 
in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, it is possible 
to go, or to send cargo, to almost any part of the 
world, making use of the ocean route wholly or 
mainly, with the maximum of economy, and at a 
minimum of trouble or danger. 

Motor Road Transport. Rather fuller notice is 
necessary of the tremendous strides made by the 
motor vehicle in transport matters Before the 
Kuropean war, motor road transport was a great 
asset, and now it is an absolute essential The war 
has given a great impetus to mechanical transport 
as a whole, and practical experience has shown that 
it is now an indispensable factor of national life 

Without motor traction -and motor traction m 
the most up-to-date form — no country can hope to 
maintain a footing in the universal competitive 
reconstruction which is everywhere taking place 

Mechanical load transport, owing to the increased 
development due to sounder views as regards 
rightful application and treatment, is entering upon 
a new era The radius of its utility is continually 
being enlarged and appears to fie almost unlimited, 
and the part that it will play in bettering the 
national welfare in yeais to come will, in the 
writer’s opinion, prove to be immense 

That there ate many difficult problems to be 
faced, and that much hard work will have to be 
done before really good insults can be obtained, 
is not to be denied , but we have already gone so 
far along the mad, and overcome so many senous 
obstacles, that there is no doubt that we shall 
achieve success m time 

Sim e the Armistice a great number of motor 
haulage contracting companies have sprung into 
existence, and undoubtedly this movement, will 
expand to very considerable proportions all over 
the country With the present unceitainty and 
fluctuations m the costs of material and labour, 
many commercial houses prefer to contract for 
their transport 1 at her than to oiganise a fleet of 
vehicles of their own, more especially when their 
knowledge of the subject and actual experience are 
not extensive This method, though unquestion- 
ably possessing certain advantages, can, as a rule, 
never compare in efluiency, economy and indepen- 
dence. with that of a fleet of motors mn by a firm 
itself on well oigamsed lines 1 

With all forms of transportation, reliability, 
elastu it\ and economy are the featuics essential 
to success, and the system by which these qualities 
are gained to/’ e greatest extenj; is the system to 
he adopted Reliability is of primary importance, 
and that this can be seemed was definitely proved 
in the wat As regards elasticity it is an established 
fact that motor road traction possesses this asset 
to a gt eater extent than any other form of trans- 
port ; and the value of this was amply demonstrate^ 
during the war. Commercially, the value of being 
able to make extra detours on a delivery round or 
to change a route at a moment’s notice speaks for 
itself The matter of economy is dependent on 
several factors, notably upon the rightful application 
of the motor in respect of the nature of the work 
which is to be undertaken, and in the majority of 
cases the motor can be maintained at a cheaper 


rate than the horse when mileage is taken into 
consideration. 

Business people in this country were given plenty 
of opportunity of realising the utility and scope of 
the motor vehicle dunng the tube strike of 1919, 
and later on, to a much greater extent, in the railway 
strike of the same year. There is little doubt 
that dunng the latter mechanical traction received 
enormous impetus The advantages were brought 
home to the trader who had not hitherto ‘troubled 
to consider them, and having once weighed the 
matter thoroughly — taking into account the dis- 
advantages which at that time were greatly empha- 
sised — he determined to adopt motor haulage either 
tor the first time, or to a greater extent than 
previously 

A few years before the war it was almost 
impossible to discuss the relative advantages of 
mechanical and horse haulage on anything but the 
broadest lines, because the scope of utility of the 
mc( hamcally-dnven vehicle was too limited 
The motor van could, as a rule, only be run with 
economy on long distance service, where places of 
call were few and far between. With the advent of 
the lighter and speedier types of petrol-driven vans 
and also of the electric vehicle, all this was changed, 
and traders found that with suitable machines 
almost any kind of delivery service could be under- 
taken, and with a marked saving over the horse 
haulage system f 

In these strenuous and unsettled days the success 
of most business lirms depends largclv on the 
clliciency of their delivery service 

An impoitant point to be borne in mind by those 
who .ire hesitating over the change from horse to 
motor transport* is, that it is to the firm which 
takes the initiative that the greatest benefits accrue 
'there is no place to-day for the business man or 
firm who is not thoroughly up to date 

<,)uiik and punctual collection and delivery arc 
dependent on the most essential leaturc for dis- 
patch work, namely, reliability, and that this can 
now be attained, and in greater degree than with 
horses, is too well re< ogmsed to-day to need further 
emphasis 

The motor is independent of weather, and the 
importance of this fact is sufficiently obvious to all 
connected with the delivery of goods 

For the transport of perishable goods the motor 
is particularly well suited, since it conveys them 
from door if) door, with only one handling at each 
end, while no delays occur as must be the case 
where frequent unloadings and reloadings have to 
be undertaken Tn hot weather thousands of 
pounds’ worth of foodstuffs are wasted owin^ to the 
goods perishing oil the journev, through slow and 
badly ventilated means of transport, most of which 
might be saved by the employ ment of motor vehicles. 

Another great advantage is that owing to the 
increased mileage which is possible with the motor, 
the trader’s radius of business can be largely 
extended By the use of motor- vans, outlying 
depots, with all the expenses entailed by staffs, 
warehouses, stables, etc , rendered necessary by 
the limited capacity of the hoise, can be dispensed 
with, thus effecting great economy. 

In the busy season the motor is especially the 
friend of the business man, for since it knows no 
fatigue, it can be run when required d&y and 
night An urgent order from a ( distance of six or 
seven miles can be fulfilled without disorganising 
the daily round of deliveries, and any sudden rush 
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of business such as is brought to certain trades, 
as, for example, mineral-water manufacturers, by 
an unexpected spell of hot weather, can be coped 
with, whereas with the employment of horse 
haulage it would be utterly impossible, and the 
extra trade would go to the firm who could meet 
the demand. It must be remembered that with 
the reliable modern chassis, it is usually possible 
to allow a stated time m the year in which it can be 
overhauled, and this should, of course, be at the 
trader’s slackest season. 

Transport by Air. The road, the canal, the sea - 
all have been brought to the aid of man in the 
transport of his commerce , and now the “ conquest 
of the air " has brought aerial transport into being 
Air transit is the latest phase in the history of 
transport 1 he development of aeroplanes and 
airships, and skill in their manipulation, made 
great strides dunng the European war, but the 
science of aviation is still m its early stages. Two 
types of air vessels must be distinguished The 
airship relies on the use of a large volume of gas 
to give it buoyancy and so is lighter than air The 
aeroplane has no gas container and is heavier than 
air So far progress has been made chiefly in the 
use of the aeroplane, which can now be flown more 
or less independently of weather conditions and with 
comparatively little risk of accidents. For trade 
purposes the aeroplane is unlikely to be of use 
because of its small rapacity for cargo , which 
is further diminished when large quantities of petrol 
are carried How'ever, for the iapjd transit of 
passengeis and mails the success of flying is assured 
\ dailv service takes four hours between Pans and 
London, including land transit to and from the 
aerodromes on the outskirts of botl\towns 

It is estimated by experts that the air route 
between London and Sydney should be covered 
in six stages of a day each at a speed of 100 miles 
an hour by an aeroplane carrying sixteen passengers 
or one ton of mails The provision of suitable 
aerodromes and landing places exercises a certain 
geographical control over the course of an air route 
dhc subject is also discussed under the heading 
of Commercial Aviaiion, so no further mention of 
the matter is necessary here 

TRANSPORT, MINISTRY OF.— One of the great 
d< \ clopineuts arising out of the war period, and 
oik that represents the adoption of a definitely 
new policy, is the creation of the Ministry of 
Tianspoit lhcre has always been moio or less 
of a Ministry of Transport, because railway and 
canal affairs have been supervised by the Board 
of Trade, at the head of which is the President, 
who is a Minister and (though not necessarily) a 
member of the Cabinet of the day The creation 
of a Ministry of Transport, however, has taken 
all these affairs out of the hands of the Board of 
trade, and further powers have been added, eg, 
the general supervision of road transport It was 
originally sought to give the new department still 
larger powers, but Parliament did not go all the w'ay 
with the proposals However, the Minisl iv is in 
existence and it has a much wider sphere thaivwas 
possessed by the Board of Trade. It has greater 
power in initiating reforms, for instance, and has 
already outlined a comprehensive scheme for the 
future organisation of railways This scheme is so 
important, and marks such a great departure from 
the long established policy which has been pursued 
in these matters, that it seems desirable to adopt the 
ainusual course of setting out the White Paper in full. 


Railways. Grouping. — It is proposed that the 
railways of Great Britain should be formed into a 
limited number of groups, say% five or six for 
England and Wales, and one for Scotland. The 
Irish railways naturally fall to be dealt with under 
the new legislation in regard to Ireland. The 
groups will be determined on the basis of operating 
economy, and all direct competition between the 
groups will, as far as possible, be eliminated. The 
groups which it is proposed to lorin are roughly — - 

(1) Southern, combining the South Eastern and 
t hatham, the Brighton and the South Western. 

(2) Western, the present Great Western system 
with the Welsh lines 

(3) North Western, combining the North Western, 
the Midland, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
North Staffordshire, and Furness 

(4) Eastern, combining the Great Northern, the 
Great Central, and the Great Eastern. 

(5) North Eastern, the present North Eastern 
system and the Hull and Barnsley 

(6) London tiroup (local lines) ; and a Scottish 
Group for the whole of Scotland 

In each case the new group would absorb the 
smaller and independent broad gauge lines witlun 
its area, but tailwavs which may be classified as 
“ light,” whether existing or future, will be wholly 
excluded bum this grouping anangement, and 
proposals with regard to these light railways are 
indicated later 

It is hoped that the amalgamation of companies 
in the lespcctivc groups will be carried out volun- 
tarily , but as the scheme depends on the amalgama- 
tions, powers will be* sought m a future Transport 
Bill to compel amalgamations (on terms, failing 
agreement, to be settled by some tribunal) m any 
cases where they’ aie not voluntarily completed in 
a reasonable time to be specified 

It is recognised that a more logical grouping of 
the existing systems might result if regard were had 
exclusively either to geographical or to operating 
considerations , but the amalgamation of complete 
undei takings as the initial step will avoid many 
of the difficulties which would arise if undertakings 
had to be divided It would be open to the new 
gioup companies to exchange between themselves 
lines which project from the territory of one gioup 
into that of another, and .it a later stage it may 
become necessary to require them to do so 

Managemlni E ach of the grouped railways 
will requne a boatd of management, and in order 
to seeute efficiency and uniformity, and avoid undue 
cost, the number of members composing the board 
should be hmitcrfl to probably twenty-one The 
composition of the board is considered to be of the 
greatest importance, and whilst in the past the 
directors of iailwav companies have all been 
appointed by the shareholders, Hie government 
are of opinion tl*.u the time has aiuved when the 
woikerv both officials and manual woikers — 
should have some voice in management 

The board of management should, m the opinion 
of the government, be composed of repn omtativcs — 

(a) Of the shareholders, who should form a 
majority on the board, and of whom a proportion 
should hold large trading interests , and 

(/;) Of employees, of whom one -third might be 
leading administrative officials of the group, to be 
co-opted by the rest of the board, and two-thirds 
members elected from and by the workers on the 
railway. 

Finance. — The Act of Parliament should lay it 
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down that rates and fares shall be fixed at such a 
level as, with elhuent and economical management, 
will in the opinion of a prescribed authority enable 
railway companies to earn a net revenue substanti- 
ally equivalent, on some, pre-war baSis to be settled 
m the Act, to the combined net revenue of all the 
companies absorbed in the* group With due care 
and economy it should be possible for group com- 
panies to improve on then pre-war return , but, in 
that event, the government is of opinion that such 
sin plus revenues should not accrue entirely to the 
companies '\ he slate would be very mateiially 
extending the “ charter" ol the companies and is 
entitled to participate m such surplus revenues, 
and sc ttlemcnt of a suitable sliding scale to regulate 
their division presents no insuperable difficulty 
DeveloI'MI* N j I'I’nd- It is not contemplated 
that the govemme ill’s share of the surplus revenues 
should be tluowii into the geneial levenue of the 
country Much development weak has to be done 
which is beyond the financial lcsources of the 
localities, and the intention is th.it the government’s 
shaie of these surplus prolits should be funded for 
development purposes, to assist backward distncts, 
to develop light railways, and for othei appiopnate 
pm poses m connection with transj)oitation, as may 
be approved by Parliament m the Act 

Rate-Fixing Machinery -Thefniam 1 . 1 I stability 
of the groups on the one hand, and reduc turns 
of rates on the othei, can, in the opinion of the 
government, only lu* assured if theie is adopted 
a procedure for lixmg rates which, whilst being 
flexible, will command the confidence* of railways 
and traders The Statutory Rates Advisory 
Committee is now engaged upon a systematic 
review of railway rates and charge's, the principles 
upon which they are to be fixed, the machinery 
by which they shall be governed, and the commit- 
tee’s reference will later be extended to cover fates 
The machinery for dealing with the railway rates 
and charges of tlu* country is generally admitted 
to rest upon an unsatisfac lory basis , but, it is 
hoped to place the whole system of rates and 
charges upon a sound footing after the Rates 
Advisory Committee has repented 

The first object of the revision will be to secure 
financial equilibiium to the lailways of Great 
Britain as a whole, and it is anticipated that, 
having regard to the size* and diversity of traflic 
conditions m each group, the i evasion in aiming 
at this result will also secure an appioximate 
equilibrium within each of the pioposed groups 
If, however, revenue weie not obtained at least 
equa'i to the basic, icvenue agreed upon, the pro- 
cedure contemplated is that the Rates Advisory 
Committee— or whatever body may be appointed 
to exercise its functions —should be asked to 
consider modifications in tlu* scheme and to make 
recommendations to the* MinistiA 

It is not possible at this stage to indicate m detail 
what machinery should be set up lor dealing with 
appeals iiom trade! s on laifway rates 1 he Rate's 
Advisory Committee is conducting an exhaustive 
inquiry, and the government must await they 
report before it c v * 11 embody any proposals in a Bill 
The government does not propose to give to the 
companies anv financial guaiantee It pioposes to 
set up a flexible i.ites machinery, which will enable 
appropriate charges to be levied, and to leave the 
railway companies to rely upon this machinery for 
the maintenance of the financial position of the 
groups at the level agreed. 


The earnings of the companies must, of course, 
be subject to the normal fluctuations of traflic and 
to the express stipulation that the undertakings 
are being managed with due care and economy. 
This stipulation is considered essential to the 
protection of the public ; but on the other hand 
it is proposed to giant to the companies a right 
of appeal to a judicial tribunal if the Minister of 
Transpoit refused, upon their application, to put 
the machinery for revising rates in motioft 

Wages and Working Conditions — It is jno- 
posed to provide by the Bill for a permanent 
machinery to deal with questions of railway wages 
and working conditions, on the lines of the two 
boards which have been established temporarily 
by agreement, namely, the Central Wages Board, 
i onsistmg of equal numbers of managers and men 
with an appeal to the National Wages Board, 
consisting ol four managers, four men, and four 
users of the railway, with an impartial chan mail. 

Rulurk Bow i* rs of hie hn atf in Keeaiion to 
Railways — It will be proposed to confer teilain 
powers upon the State in relation to railways, 
'these powers may be conveniently grouped under 
the following headings — 

(a) For the protection of the public 
(h) For the economical working of the railway 
systems of the countiy 
(<) To safeguard national interests 

(a) hor the Protection of tpe Public — 

(1) The State would have the right to require 
adequate services and adequate facilities, in- 
cluding minor extensions in the geographical area 
which it is proposed to allot to each group com- 
pany. A^gioup company should, however, have 
a right of appeal to a tnbunal to be prescribed 
if it contends that the requirement involves a 
capital expenditure which would seriously inter- 
fere with its finances 

(2) Subject to the same light of appeal, the 
State should have power to require alterations, 
improvements and additions necessary for public 
salety 

(b) For the Fa onomtcal Working of the Railway 
Systems of the Country - 

(1) In order to obtain the best standards of 
peimanent way, rolling stock, plant and equip- 
ment which are necessary to secure the lmancial 
returns to the groups and yet keep railway rates 
as low as possible, the State must (subject to a 
similar rjght of appeal by the companies) have 
the power to impose such standards 

(2) The State ought to have the light to require 
co-operative working, including granting of 
i mining poweis, common user of rolling stock 
ami facilities on equitable teims, the pooling of 
traflic and receipts where competition is causing 
waste, and the common usei of workshop and 
maiiufactming plant 

(3) fn older that the public may know, and the 
government be in a position to judge of the w6rk- 
mg of the railways, the Ministry should have full 
power to pi escribe the foi m of accounts, to 
regulate the manner in which they are compiled, 
and to requnc the compilation of such statistics 
and retums as are, in the opinion of the Minister, 
necessary, with a right of inspection 

(c) To Safeguard the National Interests — 

The railways should be required to "submit 
for approval their proposals, involving capital 
expenditure and also their plans for raising capital 
required. 
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It is necessary, in view of the fact that the government feel tlut thev arc not in a position to 
State is to provide machinery for adjusting rates formulate a policy. 

intended to produce a certain net result, that the TRANSVAAL.— Position, Area, and Population. 
State should approve, and if necessai\, have The Tiansvaal, known formerly as the South 

power to require, adequate reserves for depreua- Afiican Republic, annexed by Great lhitain in 

tion and renewals to be made before dividends 1900, m< hides the territory between the Vaal 
are issued ihis again should be subject to a River in the south, and the Limpopo in the north, 

light of appeal to the proscribed tribunal and between the Poituguosc possessions and Natal 

Light Railways,. It IS proposed to exclude light on the east, and Berhnanaland on the west The 

railways horn the gioupmg arrangements Light total area is 110,420 scpiaic miles, and about 

i ail ways must rely largely lor their pu*peritv and 20.000 square miles he within the ttopus The 

development upon the goodwill and assistant e ot population is estimated at about 1,700,000, of 

the main line companies in whoso districts they he whom the whites munbei 490,000. The hansvaal, 

It is essential that the main line companies should after having enjoyed responsible government tor 

have' no grounds for tearing competition trom an a few years, became lmoipoiated in the Union of 
ambitious light railway company, in combination South Afuea, 1910 

of light railway companies It should, theiefore, lhiild. The surfai e is an c levated jdatcsui, 3,001) 
l>< piovnled that wlieie a gioup railway can prove feet above hew level, dotted vwtli thinly wooded 
to the satisfaction of the Ministry of Transport that lulls, called "kopjes,” lovcud with thorny lmsh, 
tlie light i ail wav is changing m c haraetc i and is, and intet speised with splints ot depi essions, worn 
in latl, becoming an oiclinaiv lailwav, or is compi t- out by tin* action oi sti earns * l he noithem 
mg for mam-line traffic, the group companv nuv extension of the Drakensbug Mountains, with the 
absorb the light railway on fan terms, and make it olfshoot known as the Maghesbeig, inns noith and 
a part of its own system south, the highest summit being Mount Main hu, 

In so far as tiattic for which transport facilities 8,725 led high In the noith, a i.inge known as 
aie recjuired justifies the provision of standard the Ilangklip runs (ast and west In the noith- 
gauge lines operating more or less iiudei the s.ime east the sui fac e is rugged, bioken, and mountainous 
conditions as lines owned bv main line companies, l he suiface gradually slopes lioin the Diakensbeig 
tin* Mmistc i should have ]>owc*i to insist th.it the to the* Limpopo 4 he comiLiy is wateied by the 
group companies shoidd piovide the line's which i iveis Vaal and the Limpopo, with them ti lbutai ic*s 
ate nee.essai v lhtfe*rcnt considei nlion -> ap|>ly to The Vaal and the Nu-Ganep loim, when united, 
light railways, i c , lines of imu h lighter e oust ruction the laige Oiangc River. Roth these nveis use* on 
with less one i ous conditions of opciation attached the "Mount Aux Souk es," a high summit of the: 
to them, constructed wherever possible alemg the Dtakcnsberg The Vaal forms the southern 
veigc of roads and subject to less sturgent regula- boundary of the Tiansvaal The Limpopo, some- 

tions than is the* case with legat'd b> normal i.ulways times calle'd tlie Crocodile Rivet, uses among the 

The construction and management ot light Maghesberg, and enters the Indian Ocean a few 
railways ot this description should be m the hands mile's noith of Delagoa Ray. Its chief tnbutaiy is 

of separate' undertakings the Ohfant or Klephant River The Limpopo is 

If tins means of transport is to be developed for shallow, and navigation is impeded by a double 
the benefit ot agriculture and other industries, the bar at its mouth 

State must encouiage private enterprise or local (’linate and Soil. Being situated at a high 

authority enterpiise by some financial assistance elevation, the climate is pleasant and healthy, and 
in the construction and development of light i .nl- well adapted to Fmopeans It is moistci than 
ways thioughout the* country 1 lie' policy of that of the Or. mge Free State Riovmce, and he.it and 
grouping light l.ulway systems so far as possible as cold vary considerably areoiding to elevation 
a means of securing economy m management, Roth c Innate and soil aie favourable for agin ullure. 
i Minten. nice, trpa.rs, etc , is c onsidered wist*, and Wluie the soil is suitable for cultivation it is very 
experience has already shown that this can be done fertile, but agriculture in some parts labours undei 
successfully serious drawbacks Vegetation is mliei than m 

It should be the polity of the Ministry to stimulate the* Oiange Free State Province, and parts ot the 
tin* development of light railways constructed, 'tiansvaal aie at a lower elevation than that colony, 
equipped and worked on the cheapest possible Productions. Until the discern ly ot gold and 

Inn's It may be lound that the piesent proce'dure other metals, lift* country was entirely pastoial, 
under the Light Railway Acts, bv wlmh powers to agriculture and stock-ie.u ing being the chief 

construct light railways are sought and gi.mted, industiies, and although the Boeis, or Dutch 

may require to be muddied inhabitants, are still chiefly oo< iqmd on the land, 

Docks. The government have no present inten- mining constitutes the duel wealth d the country 
tion of altering the status of the doc k un^c rtakings Gold has bc'en worked in the LyUuibuig distiiot 

of the* country, but some of the temporary powers since 1870, but its discovery in i ccent ye, us in 

coifferred upon the Minister of Transpoil bv the large quantities in the district called the ' Rand ’’ 
Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, in connection with has entirely changed the piospects ot the Transvaal, 
non-raiKvav owned docks should, m their opinion, and caused many thousands of Ruropeans to 
be retained and extended to railwav-oWmd •rnmigiate, and build the laige town of Joliaimes- 
docks burg I hue is abundance ot coal, and also of 

( rtnals. The future of canals involves questions excellent non Silver, lead, copper, and cobalt 

of great difficulty and complexity. The best aie also known to exist, and aie mint'd to some 

advue available is being sought, and the whole' extent Laige numbers ot sheep are raised, wool- 

subject is about to be investigated by a committee glowing being still of gieat importance. Stoek- 

whieh h.is been set up under the chairmanship of rearing is also largely carried on, as is also ostrich 

Mr Neville Chamberlain, MR, and pending tin* fanning, and in parts fnut and grain are hugely 
receipt of the report of this committee, the grown 
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Trade. The exports are chiefly the produce of 
farming and mining, and include wool, cattle, 
hides, game, ostrich feathers, ivory, butter, fruits, 
gold, silver, copper, lead, cobalt, and iron. The 
imports are chiefly manufactured goods of different 
kinds. 

Means of Communication. 'Hierc are about 
2,700 miles of railways connecting the Transvaal 
with Durban, Delagoa Hay, and the Cape Delagoa 
Hay is the natural outlet, and there is a line directly 
connecting Pretoria with the port of Lorenco 
Marquez, passing through Koomati Poort, where 
the Portuguese and the Transvaal frontiers meet. 
Another main line connects Pretoria with Johannes- 
burg and Hloemfontein, while a third important 
line, connecting Cape Town with Kimberley and 
Bulawayo, runs along the western border. It is 
now possible to make a complete railway tour of 
South Africa, entering at Cape Town and quitting 
at Durban or Lorenco Marquez Theie is good 
telegraphic communication between the chief 
towns. 

Trade Centres. Pretoria Under the republic 
this was the centre of the political life of the Trans- 
vaal, and the seat of its Government It is now 
the seat of Government of the Union of South 
Aftica. It is at a lower elevation than Johannes- 
burg, and is not so healthy. It possesses some 
good buildings, and is enclosed by hills It lies in 
the centre of a district formerly engaged in the 
ivory and the ostnclv feather trades The 
white population is about 40,000 

Johannesburg, the largest town in the Transvaal 
lies in the centre of a laige gold mining district, is 
situated at a high elevation, and enjoys a remark- 
ably line ( lunate It is well laid out, has some good 
brick buildings and wide streets Its growth has 
been veiv rapid, and tin* population is estimated at 
250,000, one half of whom ate whites 

Potchefstroom, in the south-west, was the old 
capital 

Other towns are l.ydenbtrg, Barberton (abound 
which are gold mines), JJtrecht, Bloetnhof, and 
Rustenberg 

People and History. The Transvaal is largely 
peopled by Boris ol Dutch descent, pist as is the 
Orange Tiee State* When Great Britain gamed 
a firm footing in South Africa, the Boers gradually 
retired noithvvards, and eventually formed the 
Dutch Afncan Republic Owing to various diffi- 
culties, Gt eat Britain annexed the temtory in 1877, 
but four years later the Boers were gt anted com- 
plete self-government under the suzerainty of 
Great Britain 'the name South ‘African Republic 
was first used in 1884 It lemained a republic 
until 1900, when it was again annexed by Great 
Britain. As alieady seated, it was granted self- 
government 1907, and afterwards incorporated 
with Cape Colony, Natal, an<f the Oiange Free 
State to form the Union of South Africa. 

The Boots are essentially pastoral farmers, and 
much of the labour is done by natives. Gold and 
diamonds Kav^ attracted a most cosmopolitan 
population, and the ptoMcm of mixed races is onr 
which will be bound to cause much anxiety in the 
future. 

Mails are despatched from Great Butain to the 
Transvaal every Saturday afternoon. Pretoria is 
.7,200 miles distant from London, and the time of 
transit is about nineteen days 

For man, see Cate Colony. 

TRAVELLER. — A person engaged by merchants 


and manufacturers to canvass for orders, to collect 
money, and to represent their interests away from 
the establishments. 

The rights and duties of a traveller will depend 
upon the terms of his engagement. He may be 
merely a servant of his principal or lie may be in 
the position of an agent. (See Commercial 
Traveller, Town Traveller ) 

When a traveller is engaged to go abroad it is 
necessary to obtain information as to the terms 
upon whitfi such a person will be allowed to 
transact business in each country he visits. Such 
information is obtainable at any consulate. 

TRAVELLERS* AGREEMENTS. — The agree- 
ment to be made between a traveller and his future 
employer is a matter of arrangement depending upon 
the particular business and usage of trades, the 
circumstances connected with the traveller, the 
mode of remuneration and a hundred and one other 
matters which vary in different cases It will 
thus be seen that a set form of an agreement cannot 
be given which is suitable to all cases, but the general 
clauses can be indicated 

Recitals, lhe first part of the agreement intro- 
duces the parties and sets out the date of the 
agreement, and this is followed by the various 
conditions, m paiagraph form, in numbered 
sequence 

Ground. The fust of the patagiaphs sets out the 
district tobe coveted by the It avellei The traveller's 
“ gi ouiid,'' as the area of his operations is sometimes 
called, will depend upon the nature of the business 
and the number of possible customers Thus, a 
manufact uung chemist will appoint a tiaveller 
to an area *vhich would be smaller than the area 
covered by a traveller for a firm oi boiler tube 
manufacturers. Again, the giound to be covered 
may be selected on account of the traveller’s special 
knowledge of the atea, its possibilities and require- 
ments or on account of the chcntHe the traveller 
may be able to introduce lhe wording of the 
clause will be governed by these considerations 
or the agreement mav be of a general nature simply 
setting forth that the traveller shall enter into the 
employer’s service and " observe and perform the 
orders of the employer and his authorised agents ” 

Whole time Employment. 'I lie time to be allotted 
to the business of the employ tr will be lhe next 
considciatum 'lhe drafting of this clause will varv 
according as the contract is for full tune or part 
time service In any event it will prohibit the 
dealing in competitive articles or business, and 
usually a full time agreement will prohibit the 
tiaveller, “ directly or indirectly, alone or in part- 
nership,” being “connected with or concerned in 
any othei business or occupation whatsoever ” 

Accounts and Prices. Details of the ai langcmcnt 
as to books to be kept by the tiaveller will appear 
in the ne£.t clause, and it is well heie to make pio- 
vision as to j>oi iodic repeats and the ultimate 
ownership of the traveller’s books This clause 
will require veiy careful drafting, and the contract- 
ing parties should be quite cleat as to then inten- 
tions, particularly in a trade wheie a traveller 
introduces an existing clientele to his new employer. 
Where, however, the “ ground ” is new to the 
traveller, the anangcment should give no trouble 

Compensation. In cases where the employee is 
to receive a salaiy irrespective of the results of his 
w r ork, the remuneration clause will present no 
difficulty, but in the more usual case of remuneration 
on a fixed basis plus a commission, or in the more 
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It is necessary, in view of the fact that the government feel tlut thev arc not in a position to 
State is to provide machinery for adjusting rates formulate a policy. 

intended to produce a certain net result, that the TRANSVAAL.— Position, Area, and Population. 
State should approve, and if necessai\, have The Tiansvaal, known formerly as the South 

power to require, adequate reserves for depreua- Afiican Republic, annexed by Great lhitain in 

tion and renewals to be made before dividends 1900, m< hides the territory between the Vaal 
are issued ihis again should be subject to a River in the south, and the Limpopo in the north, 

light of appeal to the proscribed tribunal and between the Poituguosc possessions and Natal 

Light Railways,. It IS proposed to exclude light on the east, and Berhnanaland on the west The 

railways horn the gioupmg arrangements Light total area is 110,420 scpiaic miles, and about 

i ail ways must rely largely lor their pu*peritv and 20.000 square miles he within the ttopus The 

development upon the goodwill and assistant e ot population is estimated at about 1,700,000, of 

the main line companies in whoso districts they he whom the whites munbei 490,000. The hansvaal, 

It is essential that the main line companies should after having enjoyed responsible government tor 

have' no grounds for tearing competition trom an a few years, became lmoipoiated in the Union of 
ambitious light railway company, in combination South Afuea, 1910 

of light railway companies It should, theiefore, lhiild. The surfai e is an c levated jdatcsui, 3,001) 
l>< piovnled that wlieie a gioup railway can prove feet above hew level, dotted vwtli thinly wooded 
to the satisfaction of the Ministry of Transport that lulls, called "kopjes,” lovcud with thorny lmsh, 
tlie light i ail wav is changing m c haraetc i and is, and intet speised with splints ot depi essions, worn 
in latl, becoming an oiclinaiv lailwav, or is compi t- out by tin* action oi sti earns * l he noithem 
mg for mam-line traffic, the group companv nuv extension of the Drakensbug Mountains, with the 
absorb the light railway on fan terms, and make it olfshoot known as the Maghesbeig, inns noith and 
a part of its own system south, the highest summit being Mount Main hu, 

In so far as tiattic for which transport facilities 8,725 led high In the noith, a i.inge known as 
aie recjuired justifies the provision of standard the Ilangklip runs (ast and west In the noith- 
gauge lines operating more or less iiudei the s.ime east the sui fac e is rugged, bioken, and mountainous 
conditions as lines owned bv main line companies, l he suiface gradually slopes lioin the Diakensbeig 
tin* Mmistc i should have ]>owc*i to insist th.it the to the* Limpopo 4 he comiLiy is wateied by the 
group companies shoidd piovide the line's which i iveis Vaal and the Limpopo, with them ti lbutai ic*s 
ate nee.essai v lhtfe*rcnt considei nlion -> ap|>ly to The Vaal and the Nu-Ganep loim, when united, 
light railways, i c , lines of imu h lighter e oust ruction the laige Oiangc River. Roth these nveis use* on 
with less one i ous conditions of opciation attached the "Mount Aux Souk es," a high summit of the: 
to them, constructed wherever possible alemg the Dtakcnsberg The Vaal forms the southern 
veigc of roads and subject to less sturgent regula- boundary of the Tiansvaal The Limpopo, some- 

tions than is the* case with legat'd b> normal i.ulways times calle'd tlie Crocodile Rivet, uses among the 

The construction and management ot light Maghesberg, and enters the Indian Ocean a few 
railways ot this description should be m the hands mile's noith of Delagoa Ray. Its chief tnbutaiy is 

of separate' undertakings the Ohfant or Klephant River The Limpopo is 

If tins means of transport is to be developed for shallow, and navigation is impeded by a double 
the benefit ot agriculture and other industries, the bar at its mouth 

State must encouiage private enterprise or local (’linate and Soil. Being situated at a high 

authority enterpiise by some financial assistance elevation, the climate is pleasant and healthy, and 
in the construction and development of light i .nl- well adapted to Fmopeans It is moistci than 
ways thioughout the* country 1 lie' policy of that of the Or. mge Free State Riovmce, and he.it and 
grouping light l.ulway systems so far as possible as cold vary considerably areoiding to elevation 
a means of securing economy m management, Roth c Innate and soil aie favourable for agin ullure. 
i Minten. nice, trpa.rs, etc , is c onsidered wist*, and Wluie the soil is suitable for cultivation it is very 
experience has already shown that this can be done fertile, but agriculture in some parts labours undei 
successfully serious drawbacks Vegetation is mliei than m 

It should be the polity of the Ministry to stimulate the* Oiange Free State Province, and parts ot the 
tin* development of light railways constructed, 'tiansvaal aie at a lower elevation than that colony, 
equipped and worked on the cheapest possible Productions. Until the discern ly ot gold and 

Inn's It may be lound that the piesent proce'dure other metals, lift* country was entirely pastoial, 
under the Light Railway Acts, bv wlmh powers to agriculture and stock-ie.u ing being the chief 

construct light railways are sought and gi.mted, industiies, and although the Boeis, or Dutch 

may require to be muddied inhabitants, are still chiefly oo< iqmd on the land, 

Docks. The government have no present inten- mining constitutes the duel wealth d the country 
tion of altering the status of the doc k un^c rtakings Gold has bc'en worked in the LyUuibuig distiiot 

of the* country, but some of the temporary powers since 1870, but its discovery in i ccent ye, us in 

coifferred upon the Minister of Transpoil bv the large quantities in the district called the ' Rand ’’ 
Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, in connection with has entirely changed the piospects ot the Transvaal, 
non-raiKvav owned docks should, m their opinion, and caused many thousands of Ruropeans to 
be retained and extended to railwav-oWmd •rnmigiate, and build the laige town of Joliaimes- 
docks burg I hue is abundance ot coal, and also of 

( rtnals. The future of canals involves questions excellent non Silver, lead, copper, and cobalt 

of great difficulty and complexity. The best aie also known to exist, and aie mint'd to some 

advue available is being sought, and the whole' extent Laige numbers ot sheep are raised, wool- 

subject is about to be investigated by a committee glowing being still of gieat importance. Stoek- 

whieh h.is been set up under the chairmanship of rearing is also largely carried on, as is also ostrich 

Mr Neville Chamberlain, MR, and pending tin* fanning, and in parts fnut and grain are hugely 
receipt of the report of this committee, the grown 
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that purpose upon the face of the cheque. T he 
signature must correspond with the holder's signa- 
ture which was placed upon the cheque at the time 
ot its purth.ise in the place designated for that 
pin pose 

Ordinanly the line following the words “pay to 
the order of ” on the cheque ill be left blank. In 
such cases the inline of the bank ot hotel companv 
or other party cashing the cheque should be filh d 
in, thus making the cheque payable direitly to the 
party who rashes it , in which case the holder 
need not indorse the cheque, his counter signature 
being all that is necessary Should the name of 
the holder ha\ e been written on the face of the 
rjieqne following the words “ pay to the order ot ” 
it will then be accessary for him to indorse the 
cheque as well .is to counteisign it 

Parties presenting < herpe s tor encashment sliould 
i ec< ive the face amount, or its nominated equivalent 
in countries especially mentioned upon the fare of 
the cheque, and m all othc r < ountnes th<> equivalent 
ot the steihng amount at^ tin* current late of 
exchange 

In the case of doubt as to the* authenticity ot 
the cheque, if it is held up to the light < ertain 
plant hettes will be semi, and no cheque is genuine 
without them riant hr ttes, it is ixplaimd, arc 
small di>cs in three rolours embedded in the pulp 
ot the papei at the time of its inanufar tine 
I he lor m r>f the r heque is .is follows 

$20 Anuiican Hankers’ Assonafron $20 

Tr.u ellei s’ ( lit que 
Hanker s' i r usl ('omjiau > , 

New Yot k City 

No 

When count et signed below with 
this signature, at any time 
within two years from date, 
to wit 


Pay to the or tier of 
equivalent as below 

Countei signatiu e 
Wc lit i eby at i ejit the 
foi cgoing r >i dei and will 
pay the samt“, when 
propel ly negotiated 
through any of our 
coi i esfxmdents named 
t>n the back heteol 

Hanker s’ Ti ust Company 
Hy Treasurer 

At, the loot ot the < heque the 'equivalent of the 
$20 is yiven for \anous i ountnes, that foi Gre.it 
Butam and behind being /4 Is Sd 
J 1 lie oith'r is to be pa\ able without deduction 
of chaiges, e>». ept stamp duty tax, out trf funds to 
ci edit ot diawei. , 

When cashed tig’ tdietpie is to be foi wauled for 
u lmbiusement to one of the \auous bankers 
mentioned on the back ot the cheque, aceoithng to 
the lountiv in wlnt h it is cashed 

Other forms than the above are also issued by 
Ameiicaii banks, and in some cases the signature 
of the holder has to agree with that on a letter of 
indication (qv) 


$20 ( .’<’ or its 


{Same of tss uiHi* hank 
to be printed hete ) 

ti 

Hy Caslnei 



Travellers’ cheques are also issued in this country 
in precisely the same way as in America, but, of 
course, they are not guaranteed by any Trust 
Company The cheques are for £5, £ 1 0, and £20, 
anti are payable in various countries at the rates 
specified upon them, and in other countries at the 
cun tilt rates A list of agents throughout the 
woild is issued with each cheque ot batch of 
cheques „ 

TRAVELLERS’ REPORTS.— (See Commercial 
Travei ling ) 

TRAVELLING. (See Commercial Trweli ing ) 
TRA\ERSE JURY. (See Jury) 

TRE ACLE. — (See Molassfs ) 

TREASURE TROVE.— This phrase signifies any 
money, coin, gold, silver, plate, or bullion found 
hidden in (not on) the earth or other private place, 
the owner theicof being unknown. In the United 
Kingdom the treasure thus found is the pioputy 
of the Crown Fiom an early date the coioncr of 
the (list i ici in which treasure is found has had 
puisdntion to inquuc into the ownership of 
treasure trove, and this jurisdiction has been 
(.on tin ued by the Coi oners Act, 1887 When 
1 1 erasure is found the coroner ordeis an inquiry 
Evidence is given, and the jury decide whethei the 
true owner has been discovered or not If the 
ownei is discovered, he is declared entitled to tin* 
tieasme, if not, the whole reverts, as already 
stated, to the Ciown r 

TREASURY.- -The name' given to the Govern- 
ment dejiai tmeut which has charge of the finances 
ot the countiy The Prune’ Minister of the United 
Kingdom is usually the Fust lord ot the 
Treasure, ,> 

TREASURY KILLS. These bills are issued by 
the TTeasuiy, under an Act of Parliament of 1877, 
for money borrowed by the Government and form 
pait of the unfunded debt of the country They 
may be payable at three, ot six, ot nine, but not 
more than twelve, months from the date of the bill 
The puncipal money of any Treasury bill is charged 
on and payable out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom With respect to the issue 
of Treasui y bills the following provisions are in 
force : (1) Treasury bills shall be issued by the 
Hank ot England under the authority of a warrant 
from the Treasury, c ountorsignod by the Comp- 
ti oiler and Auditor-General of the receipt and issue 
of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, (2) each Treasury 
bill shall be for the amount directed by the 
Treasui y 

The Hank of England may lend to ITis Majesty 
upon the credit of Tteasury bills any sum or sums 
not exceeding in the whole the principal sums 
named in such bills 

In a lcttei to the “ Economist,’’ November, 1909, 
Lord Welby explained that Treasury bills weie 
invented by Mr Waltei Bagehot in 1877 The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to provide 
certain binds by an increase of the floating debt 
Mr Bagehot ’s advice was asked, and he lephed : 
“ The English Tieasury has the finest credit in the 
woild* and it must learn to use it to the best ad- 
vantage A security resembling as nearly as 
possible a commetnal bill of exchange — that is, a 
bill issued under discount, and falling due 1 at certain 
intei vals — would probably be received with favour 
by the money market, and would command good 
terms” His advice was acted upon, and the bills 
have continued in favour ever since. 

When the Go verb meat requires to borrow upon 
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Treasury bills an announcement for tenders appears 
in the " Gazette ” and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Bank of England As the bills 
do not carry interest, they are tendered for at a 
discount. 

The following is a specimen of a Tieasurv 
bill— 

Due 18//i March, 19.. 

" Treasury Bill 

Per Acts 40 Viet c 2 iV 52 Viet. c. 0 

A 

00 1 706 

£1,000 London, 18/A I)cc , 19 . 

This Treasury Bill entitles 1 * 
or order to payment of One Iiiousand Pounds 
at the Bank of England out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom on the 18th day of 
Mai ch, 19.. 

TREASURY RONDS. — The same things as are 
Exchequer Bonds (q v ) 

TREASURY NOTES. — On the outbreak of war 
with Germany in 1914, the Treasury issued £\ and 
10s notes to act us legal tender for any amount 
(See Currency System after the War ) 

TREASURY SOLICITOR. -1 Ins is an ollieial who 
is nominated by Royal warrant under the pio- 
visions of the Ticasiiry Soliutois Act, 1876 He 
is a corporation sole, and it is to In in that the 
administration of intestates' estates is granted 
when the Crown becomes entitled to them as ban a 
vacantia, i c , when the intestate has died leaving 
no next-of-kin who is entitled under 4 hc Statutes 
ot Distribution (qv) The 'lreasi*iy Solicitor is 
also the King’s Proctor, and until 1908 he likewise 
occupied the position of Public Pmsecutoi 

TREEANU.— (See BGche-de-mkr ) 

TRESPASS.— Genet ally speaking, tiespass signi- 
fies an act which interferes with the lights of 
another person It may, therefore, atfect the land, 
the goods, or the person 

The word is most commonly used in respect to 
land, and it means any inter fcience with the 
exclusive right ot the owner or holder for the time 
being Thus, it is a trespass for one person to 
wa’k upon th > lantj, of another without permission, 
or to enter another pei son’s house, or to shoot ocel- 
lus land, etc In the mujonty of i ases tiespass is 
a tort for whnh a civil icmedy alone is provided 
Foi example, A walks over B’s land. If B feels 
aggneved lie may bung an action against A for 
damages, the amount of the damages being limited 
to the actual damage sustained In many cases 
the damage will be extremely small ; but the 
aggrieved person has a luither icmedy, if the 
tiespass is likely to be continued, in the shape of 
an injunction {qv), and disobedience to ail order 
forbidding the trespass tenders the trespasser 
liaise to imprisonment if the trespass is continued 
Except in so tar as then; is a liability to imprison- 
ment for contempt, as just mentioned, aftci an 
injunction has been obtained, there is no viifte in 
the notice “ trespassers wi 11 be prosecut' d " For 
a simple trespass there can be no criminal proceed- 
ings ; but this does not apply to trespassing in 
pursuit of game, or mushroom gathering, oi house- 
breaking. It is to be borne in mind that wdien a 

1 If tins blank be not lillid in, the Hill will be paid to 

I3e \rer 


landlord has demised certain premises to a tenant, 
the landlord is a trespasser (and may be sued for 
damages) if he enters in or upon the premises 
without the leave and licence of the tenant So 
long as the tenancy exists, the tenant is the peison 
entitled to keep otl all intiuders, even including 
Ins own landlord It is for this reason that a lease 
or an agi cement for a tenancy generally contains 
a clause empoweung the landlord to enter in or 
upon the demised premises under ceitain condi- 
tions As to the example suggested above, that 
shooting over another mail’s land without leave 
constitutes a trespass, this atises from the fa* t 
that the owneislup of land is not confined to the 
surface, but extends to the sky and also to the 
i enlt c of the eai tli T egally, theiefore, any int< t- 
feienco w r ith the an above the land constitutes a 
tiespass, just as any removal of lnineials und< i 
neath is a civil wrong, except that modern law does 
not view aviation ns a trespass 

Despnss to goods Consists in t« iking oi in piling 
the pioperty of another 1 he temedy is an order 
for the icstotation of the goods, and damages ten 
their detention. (See Conversion ) If the goods 
are taken feloniously, the tiespass becomes a 
crime, and the delinquent is guilty ol lan eny. 

Trespass to the person consists in a wtong 
wheieby anothei is injured either in person 
or in reputation The chief of these vviongs have* 
been noticed undci su< h headings as Assauli, 
False Imi‘risonmi> n i, Malicious Prosecution, 

NFr.LIC.ENCE. 

An action loi tiespass to the person must be 
bi ought within foui years. 'The period of limitation 
as to other trespasses is six years 
TRET. — (See Tare and Tret ) 

TRIAL BALANCE. — A tnal balance is a state- 
ment of balances standing in books of ace mint 
kept on double cutty pimciples, the balances 
on the debit side in total balancing with those on 
the ci edit side in total 

Theoretically, as double entry necessitates a 
debit entry for eve’ry credit cntiy, should the debit 
entiles in the books be totalled, and the ucdit 
entries in the books be also totalled, the' two 
results will be identic al The abstraction of balances 
only will produce' a similar result, as “ if equals be 
take'll fiom eepials tlu* remainders are equal 

(’(instructing u Trial Balance. In practice the* 
tnal balance is prepaii'd by abstracting the b.d.im es 
from the debit and cii'dit ledgers separately, so 
giving the totals for sundry debtois and sundry 
creditors These* and the balances of cash at the 
bank and in hai#l, as pet the cash book, are then 
biought into account together with the balance's 
abstracted from the nominal and pnvate ledgers 

Some business houses, howeve'r, take out the 
trial balance* m compound form, i c .the totals and 
balances side by side It has the* advantage- c>[ 
revealing compensating eirors, for the total of the 
debit column of t Be tnal balance must then agiee 
with the total of those* subsidiary books that an* 
posted to the debit of accounts in the- ledger , 
r«nd the total of the ctedit column of the tnal 
balance must likewise agree with he total of those* 
subsidiary books that are posted to the credit ol 
accounts in the ledger. Where, after repeated 
attempts, the totals of the trial balance* cannot be 
made to agree, the difference is, in practice-, put 
temporarily to a spe-cial account cntitle'd " Suspense* 
Account," or " Error in Books," to await develop- 
ments But in a properly organised concern, 
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nothing short of an exact balance can be considered 
satisfactory 

Trial ltalance not an Absolute Proof. The trial 

balance is a proof only of the arithmetical accuracy 
of the postings , and even so, it is only pnma facie 
evidence of such accuracy. Certain classes of 
mistakes, as under, are not shown by the trial 
balance prepared in the modern or simple form, 
i e , balances only — 

(1) Omission of Entries If both the debit and 
credit entries of a transaction have been omitted, 
the trial balance will not be affected, and will not 
therefore reveal the error 

(2) Compensating Jirrors. If one account has 
been under or over debited or credited with a 
certain amount —say £20 -and another account lias 
been under or over debited or credited with the 
same amount, it will not prevent the agi cement of 
the trial balance Hence the ctror will not be 
revealed Naturally, however, such a coincidence 
would not be of frequent occurrence 

(3) Misposhngs of Accounts If £ 1 00 has been 
posted to the credit of R Smith instead of to the 
credit of F. Smith, or if £50 has been debited to 
F. Brown instead of F Rogers, such a mistake does 
not throw out the tnal balance, and is not therefore 
disclosed by it 

Common Krrora in Trial HalancoH. The reason 
why the totals of many trial balances cannot be 
agreed at the first attempt is veiy often due to one 
of more of the following errors — 

(1) Debit balances m the ledger have been 
entered in the credit column of the trial balance', and 
vice versa '1 Ins, however, would only happen 
wheic debtors and creditois were in one ledger. 

(2) Balanc es missed in extracting lists of debtors 
or creditors 

(3) Bad figures 

(4) Krrors in additions 

(5) Allowances, etc , enteied in personal accounts 
without coming ftotn a returns book 

(6) Reversal of figures £18 11s for £0 18s, lid, 
£7 9s Id. for £1 9s 7d , etc 

(7) The pui chases book and sales book totals 
not posted to the* puichases and sales accounts 
respectively 

(8) 'Hit' discount totals m the cash book either 
not posted to the discount account, or misposted, 
the sides being frequently reversed in eiror, owing 
to the general rule of reversing the sides of a cash 
book when posting to the ledger 

(9) Cash and bank balances, as pet the cash book, 
omitted from the trial balance, or entered m the 
credit column instead of the debit, ?m error caused bv 
the balances cm the credit side of the cash book not 
having been biought down to the debit side thereof 

TRIAL OF THE PY*.— (See Pyx) 

TRINIDAD* 'i lie West Indian Islands of Trinidad 
and Tobago have, since January, 1899, formed a 
single Butisli Ciown colony Tiimdad, the most 
Southetly of the West Indicf, lies 10 miles ftom the 
coast of Venezuela, at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
and thus ccftnmands the approach to the Cai lbbean 
Sea from the south and the approach to the Otinodo 
from the north, ‘The island is rectangular in shape, 
and has an area of 1,880 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 380,000 Physically, the island belongs 
to South America, its mountains continuing the 
Venezuelan sWem Mountain (hams bolder the 
noi th and south, but the surface, speaking generally, 
is level On the west of the island lies the almost 
land-locked Gulf of Pana The climate is hot and 


damp ; the annual rainfall averages over 60 in., and 
the mean annual temperature is about 80° F. 
Cocoa is the most important product. The sugar 
estates are largely controlled by capitalists. On the 
sandy shores of the southern and eastern coasts 
cocoa-nuts are produced in abundance. The 
tropical forests yield cedar, logwood, mahogany, 
balata, and many other hard and soft timbers. In 
the extreme south-west, the famous Pitqh Lake of 
La Brea supplies asphalt in important quantities. 
Coolie labour under British superintendence is 
employed on the plantations. Railways are being 
extended in the island ; at present they run from 
the capital, Port of Spain, to Sangre Grande, San 
Fernando, Tabaquite, and Princes Town. The chief 
exports are sugar, Angostura bitters, cocoa, asphalt, 
petroleum, cocoa-nuts, copra, bananas, oranges, 
cabinet woods, rum, and molasses ; and the chief 
imports are cotton goods, flour, machinery, and 
hardware The trade is principally with the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Canada. 

The chief trade centre is Port of Spam (68,000) ; 
it is well situated at the extreme north-east of the 
Gulf of Paria. Its harbour is well protected from 
the Atlantic trade winds, and it lies out of the 
range of the cyclonic area It is considered one 
of the finest towns in the West Indies 

San Fernando (10,000), in the south-west, is 
a port and minor trade centre 

Tobago lies about 20 mile* north-east of Tiimdad. 
Its area is 1 14 square miles, and its population about 
24,000. It is a hilly, volcanic island, and produces 
sugar, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, cotton, rubber, nutmegs, 
and live-stock. The small towns of Scarborough , 
the capital, e nd Plymouth are the chief trade centies. 

Mails are despatched twice a month via South- 
ampton, and also periodically via tho United States 
if tnc letters are so marked. The time of transit is 
about fourteen days. 

For map, see South America 
TRINITROTOLUOL. — This is a powerful ex- 
plosive, familiarly known as T.N T , generally 
used with another explosive of a different class 
It is sluggish and is brought to explosion by a 
powerful detonator. 

TRINITY HOUSE.— In Section 742 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vic c 60), 
" The Trinity House ” is defined as : “ 1 he Mastci , 
wardens, and assistants of the guild, fiaternity, or 
biotheihood of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity, and of St Clement, in the Parish of 
Deptford, in the County of Kent, commonly 
called the Corporation of the Tnnity House ” It 
was an incorporation " of the chief est and most 
expert mariners” made by Henry VIII in 1514 ; 
and had its original home at Deptford. A royal 
dockyard was established there about this time, 
and it was placed under the direction of the Cor- 
poration. At Deptford ships were also supplied 
with pilots, so that on Trinity House many duties 
were gradually laid and rights conferred. 1 

The statute of 8 Ehz. c 13 (1566), charged it 
“ with the conduction of the Queen’s Majesty’s 
Naxfy Royal ” , and amongst its other dpties 
included in this general direction was that of pro- 
viding beacons, lights, and buoys for the navigation 
along the coasts. , In the course of time its sphere 
has been restricted until it now is concerned chiefly 
with navigation as the prim ipal lighthouse and 
pilotage authority for England, there being separate 
lighthouse authorities for Scotland and Ireland. 

In 1604 the Trinity Brethren were divided into 
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Treasury bills an announcement for tenders appears 
in the " Gazette ” and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Bank of England As the bills 
do not carry interest, they are tendered for at a 
discount. 

The following is a specimen of a Tieasurv 
bill— 

Due 18//i March, 19.. 

" Treasury Bill 

Per Acts 40 Viet c 2 iV 52 Viet. c. 0 

A 

00 1 706 

£1,000 London, 18/A I)cc , 19 . 

This Treasury Bill entitles 1 * 
or order to payment of One Iiiousand Pounds 
at the Bank of England out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom on the 18th day of 
Mai ch, 19.. 

TREASURY RONDS. — The same things as are 
Exchequer Bonds (q v ) 

TREASURY NOTES. — On the outbreak of war 
with Germany in 1914, the Treasury issued £\ and 
10s notes to act us legal tender for any amount 
(See Currency System after the War ) 

TREASURY SOLICITOR. -1 Ins is an ollieial who 
is nominated by Royal warrant under the pio- 
visions of the Ticasiiry Soliutois Act, 1876 He 
is a corporation sole, and it is to In in that the 
administration of intestates' estates is granted 
when the Crown becomes entitled to them as ban a 
vacantia, i c , when the intestate has died leaving 
no next-of-kin who is entitled under 4 hc Statutes 
ot Distribution (qv) The 'lreasi*iy Solicitor is 
also the King’s Proctor, and until 1908 he likewise 
occupied the position of Public Pmsecutoi 

TREEANU.— (See BGche-de-mkr ) 

TRESPASS.— Genet ally speaking, tiespass signi- 
fies an act which interferes with the lights of 
another person It may, therefore, atfect the land, 
the goods, or the person 

The word is most commonly used in respect to 
land, and it means any inter fcience with the 
exclusive right ot the owner or holder for the time 
being Thus, it is a trespass for one person to 
wa’k upon th > lantj, of another without permission, 
or to enter another pei son’s house, or to shoot ocel- 
lus land, etc In the mujonty of i ases tiespass is 
a tort for whnh a civil icmedy alone is provided 
Foi example, A walks over B’s land. If B feels 
aggneved lie may bung an action against A for 
damages, the amount of the damages being limited 
to the actual damage sustained In many cases 
the damage will be extremely small ; but the 
aggrieved person has a luither icmedy, if the 
tiespass is likely to be continued, in the shape of 
an injunction {qv), and disobedience to ail order 
forbidding the trespass tenders the trespasser 
liaise to imprisonment if the trespass is continued 
Except in so tar as then; is a liability to imprison- 
ment for contempt, as just mentioned, aftci an 
injunction has been obtained, there is no viifte in 
the notice “ trespassers wi 11 be prosecut' d " For 
a simple trespass there can be no criminal proceed- 
ings ; but this does not apply to trespassing in 
pursuit of game, or mushroom gathering, oi house- 
breaking. It is to be borne in mind that wdien a 

1 If tins blank be not lillid in, the Hill will be paid to 

I3e \rer 


landlord has demised certain premises to a tenant, 
the landlord is a trespasser (and may be sued for 
damages) if he enters in or upon the premises 
without the leave and licence of the tenant So 
long as the tenancy exists, the tenant is the peison 
entitled to keep otl all intiuders, even including 
Ins own landlord It is for this reason that a lease 
or an agi cement for a tenancy generally contains 
a clause empoweung the landlord to enter in or 
upon the demised premises under ceitain condi- 
tions As to the example suggested above, that 
shooting over another mail’s land without leave 
constitutes a trespass, this atises from the fa* t 
that the owneislup of land is not confined to the 
surface, but extends to the sky and also to the 
i enlt c of the eai tli T egally, theiefore, any int< t- 
feienco w r ith the an above the land constitutes a 
tiespass, just as any removal of lnineials und< i 
neath is a civil wrong, except that modern law does 
not view aviation ns a trespass 

Despnss to goods Consists in t« iking oi in piling 
the pioperty of another 1 he temedy is an order 
for the icstotation of the goods, and damages ten 
their detention. (See Conversion ) If the goods 
are taken feloniously, the tiespass becomes a 
crime, and the delinquent is guilty ol lan eny. 

Trespass to the person consists in a wtong 
wheieby anothei is injured either in person 
or in reputation The chief of these vviongs have* 
been noticed undci su< h headings as Assauli, 
False Imi‘risonmi> n i, Malicious Prosecution, 

NFr.LIC.ENCE. 

An action loi tiespass to the person must be 
bi ought within foui years. 'The period of limitation 
as to other trespasses is six years 
TRET. — (See Tare and Tret ) 

TRIAL BALANCE. — A tnal balance is a state- 
ment of balances standing in books of ace mint 
kept on double cutty pimciples, the balances 
on the debit side in total balancing with those on 
the ci edit side in total 

Theoretically, as double entry necessitates a 
debit entry for eve’ry credit cntiy, should the debit 
entiles in the books be totalled, and the ucdit 
entries in the books be also totalled, the' two 
results will be identic al The abstraction of balances 
only will produce' a similar result, as “ if equals be 
take'll fiom eepials tlu* remainders are equal 

(’(instructing u Trial Balance. In practice the* 
tnal balance is prepaii'd by abstracting the b.d.im es 
from the debit and cii'dit ledgers separately, so 
giving the totals for sundry debtois and sundry 
creditors These* and the balances of cash at the 
bank and in hai#l, as pet the cash book, are then 
biought into account together with the balance's 
abstracted from the nominal and pnvate ledgers 

Some business houses, howeve'r, take out the 
trial balance* m compound form, i c .the totals and 
balances side by side It has the* advantage- c>[ 
revealing compensating eirors, for the total of the 
debit column of t Be tnal balance must then agiee 
with the total of those* subsidiary books that an* 
posted to the debit of accounts in the- ledger , 
r«nd the total of the ctedit column of the tnal 
balance must likewise agree with he total of those* 
subsidiary books that are posted to the credit ol 
accounts in the ledger. Where, after repeated 
attempts, the totals of the trial balance* cannot be 
made to agree, the difference is, in practice-, put 
temporarily to a spe-cial account cntitle'd " Suspense* 
Account," or " Error in Books," to await develop- 
ments But in a properly organised concern, 
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survival into modern times of the barbarous method 
of barter ; and, like that method, it unduly oppresses 
the “ weaker ” bai gainer. 1 he great instrument in 
fleeing England from serfdom was the gradual sub- 
stitution of a money c*< onomy for payments in kind , 
the most dec isivc* mark of a highly developed society 
is the possession of an abundant supply of the 
means of exchanging goods and set vices The farm 
labourer's w.iges are, no doubt, ically a share in the 
faimer’s torn, cattle, and hay. It would, however, 
entail on him much tiouble and loss if he were to 
obtain Ins share in kind, and either find a purchaser 
for it oi consume it himself By rc( Giving coins 
instiad, he obtains a kind of ticket wlu< h enables 
him to pay at any shop he pleases for a certain 
value of any commodity he chooses The Devon- 
shire workman who received as payment lor 
his set vices a quantity of the rider he assisted in 
making, was but poorly paid: he could hardly 
possess much skill as a merchant so as to dispose 
of it to advantage , and the personal consumption 
of it would do him less good than the consumption 
of an equivalent value* of bread, or clothes, or 
housing Payment in money instead of in cider is 
an altogethei unnuxed boon 

In some cases it is quite impossible for an 
employer to divest himself of all thought for his 
workpeople* once he has fulfilled the wages contract 
He may have established his undertaking in a spot 
undeveloped till he selected it Unless he supplied 
the workeis with the necessaries of life, unless he 
founded stores where wholesome ai tu les could be 
obtained at reasonable rates, unless he himself pro- 
vided housing accommodation, the fact that he 
punctually and fully paid the stipulated wage 
would not make him quit of his obligations towards 
those he employed, More especially is this the case 
when the industry is a temporary one, so that 
independent shops cannot be established, when, for 
instance, a number of workers are recruited for the 
building of a bridge 01 the cutting of a canal. Some 
employers, indeed, have so keen a sense of -their 
obligations, that they have provided temporary 
schools and teachers for the children of their 
woikmen, and even in some cases chaplains to 
minister to their spiritual needs The care for his 
woikcis shown by a judicious and thoughtful 
employer may, without loss to him, be of the 
gteatest gam to them , their real wages will be 
much higher than then nominal or money wages 
But unless the workman may at his pleasure deal 
elsewhere than at the places provided by the 
emplqyet, the system is clearly susceptible of gtavc 
abuses In a highly developed Society, in whu h 
theic exists no reason why the employer should 
constitute himself a universal provider, it usually 
means that he is t lying l?y the Tiuck system to get 
bat k some portam of what he has nominally paid 
away as wages. The real reward of the worker is 
less than the nominal icward An instant e is on 
lecoicl of employeis who bought theatic tickets 
cheaply and compelled their workmen to buy them 
at lull pi let" I he lining out of machineiy at 
extravagant icuts; the compulsion to spend r 
great part of vvayjes earned at shops under the 
management of the employer or of his agents , tbc 
deduction from wages of an “ allowance " of dunk : 
these and other instruments of oppression have 
pillaged the worker for the pioht of lus employer. 
“ The influence,” says Professor Marshall, “of the 
system for evil in the past has been so great, that 
it may rank with the old poor law and the unhealthy 


conditions of juvenile labour early in the last 
century as a chief cause of the degradation of large 
numbers of the working classes.” 

So much is this felt, that it may be regarded as a 
rule that where society tolerates any failure on the 
part of the employer to meet the wage contract 
fully and directly, there is indicated a low stage of 
industrial development. The essence of the wage 
system is that the worker knows beforehand exactly 
what amount of the coin of the realm he shall 
receive, and when he shall receive it ; the employer 
takes on his own shoulders any risk that the produce 
may fail to realise the anticipated price Wages aie 
a first charge on the employer, and they must be 
paid duectly to the workman No person, for 
instance, may have recourse to the employer for 
payment of a debt out of wages due to the work- 
man , and having obtained his wages, the work- 
man may deal with them as he pleases. It is good 
neither for the community nor for the individual 
that one man should live in a state* of perpetual 
dependence on another. Subordination too readily 
bee onus mean subservient e 

In our country the laws enae ted in the interests 
of workeis afford adequate protection against all 
except the more subtle kinds of “ Ttuck " In the 
case of the latter kinds, whn h include fines for bad 
work oi damaged goods, and for ac Is or omissions 
which may cause loss ut damage, further legislation 
may be necessaiy betore tke shop assistant, for 
instance, is sufficiently shielded from abuse. A 
Depai tmenfal Committee in 1906 indicated dner- 
tions in which the existing law < ould with advantage 
bo amended , and a Bill introduced by the Home 
Seuetaiy 111*1909 embodied the suggestions; but 
owing to the exigent les of Parliamentary time, it had 
to be inc hided in “ the slaughter of (he innoc ents ” 

The main law on the subject is that of 1831. It 
sought to enfoicc two chief provisions. The lack of 
effective means of ascet taming that the law was 
earned out rendcied it nugatory in numbeiless 
cases , but the grossest abuses were prevented, and 
the fore e of public opinion gradually i reated a 
more satisfactory state of things the purport of 
the Ac t was — 

(1) 'lhe icward of labour must be paid only in 
current coin of the realm : whole oi part payment 
of wages in food, or chink, or clothes, or any other 
article was prohibited 

(2) It forbade agreements, exptess or implied, 
between employer and workman as to the manner 
or place in which, or articles on which, a workman 
should expend his wage-., or foi the deduction bom 
wages of the puce of <u tules -other than matenals 
to be used in the labour of the \\ oik man- -supplied 
by the employer. 

An Act of 1874 was directed against a paiticular 
and especially mean abuse. In the hosieiy manu- 
iaitme many employeis chaiged the workman 
cxoibilant rents for the machinery and weaving 
liames, that is, mulcted lum of a jx>i tion of lus 
wages because he had not hnnself the indispensable 
implements for doing the work This the Act 
forbade. 

An amending Act of 1887 definitely set up a 
mac htnery to see to the carrying out of the “ Ti uck ” 
Acts. The inspectors of the Home Office were 
authorised to prosecute defaulting employers and 
recover penalties. The Act made it illegal for an 
employer to charge interest on aiuad vance of wages, 
“ whenever by agreement, custom, or otherwise, a 
workman is entitled to receive in anticipation of 
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the regular period of the payment of his wages an 
advance as part or on account thereof. *’ It secured 
“ a workman, suing an employer for wages, against 
any counterclaim in respect of goods supplied to 
the workman by any person under any older or 
direction of the employer.” It prohibited an 
employer “ from dismissing any workman on 
account of any particular time, plate, or manner 
of expending lus wages." 

The anfendmg and extending A< t of 189(5 was the 
occasion of a memoiandum from the Home Olfue 
as to the scope ot the Acts ” They apply to all 
places where woi kpeople are engaged m manual 
labour under a contract with an employer, whether 
or no the employer be an ownei or agent or a 
parent, or be himself a workman , and, therefore, 
a workman who employs and pays others under 
him must also observe the limit Acts” They 
apply, therefore, to sub-con ti at tois The A< t was 
especially duected against the abuse of a system 
of ” fines ” deducted horn wages Deductions must 
be fair and reasonable, “having regaid to all the 
cn cumstances ot the case.” The employci must 
not make a profit fiom the fines imposed, whether 
for omissions oi for acts causing loss oi damage, or 
for bad woik or damaged goods. A rcgistci open 
to the inspection of the Home Office inspector must 
be kept of all payments deducted from wages, and 
the specific reasons for the deduction must be given 
to the workman. 

1 he payment of wajfes to the workman in money 
is furthci sccuied by the law which prevents their 
being attached to satisfy a judgment So, likewise, 
if a company is bankrupt, the < laims of workmen 
for wages are preferred before all other ( laims — even 
those of the debenture holdeis ^ 

TRUFFLES. — Underground fungi, of which the 
edible species are used as flavouring agents in 
cookery In coloui they are usually black or junky 
white. They aie generally found under oak, birch, 
beech, and chestnut trees; and dogs or pigs aie 
trained to scent them out. They grow plentifully in 
Fiance, which does a large export tiadc in this 
article 

TRUST.— (See Trustee) 

TRUST DEED. -This is a deed by which pro- 
p< rty is conveyed to a trustee or trustees. Ihe 
two most common forms an* (1) that in which 
propel ty is conve/cd by a debtor who is insolvent, 
with the acquiescence of his crcditois, for an 
equitable division of Ins assets amongst lus creditois, 
without the publicity and expense of going through 
the Dankruptcy Com t (sec Deed of Arrange- 
ment), and (2) that in which the property of a 
joint stock company is sccuied for the benefit of 
Ihe debenture holdeis (See Trust Deed for 
Debt ntures ) 

TRUST DEED FOR DEDENTURES.— When 
debentuies aie issued by a joint-stock company 
(sec Debentures), the (barge which is ^iven over 
the* pi opcity of the company, to secure repayment 
of the money lent by the debenture holders, may 
be created either by the debentures themselves 
oi by a sepai ate trust deed The latter method 
i!’, p» rhaps, the more common form, and is generally 
considered the better security. When there is 
such a trust deed, the company’s properly is 
thereby vested in trustees on behalf of the debenture 
holdeis and power is given therein to the trustees, 
upon the occurrence of certain events, to enter into 
possession of the property and to realise the same 
for their benefit. It is much more convenient for 


the debenture holdeis to have two or three trustees 
to protect their interests, than for the debenture 
holders themselves to do so 

Every debenture holder 1ms the light (upon 
payment of a certain sum) to be supplied with a 
copy of any tiust deed 'Ihe deed must be 
registered in the company's register of mortgages 
and j>aiticulars dehvcied to the registiar of 
c ompames 

TRUSTEE.- A ttustee is a person who is 
enti listed with ceitain propeity in oidei that he 
may deal with it m accordance with dnections 
that are contained in a tiust deed (ieating a tiust, 
\e, according to the wishes of the eieatoi of the 
tiust In piactue it is a laie thing for one tiustee 
only to be appointed, unless it is a trust deed of 
airangement for the benefit of ci editors, and pio- 
vision is made in the majonty of cases foi t lie 
appointment of a new tiustee oi of new tiustecs 
when the number falls below two and uudei the 
Tiustee Act, 1893, the com t has power to appoint 
new trustees wliencvei it is lound inexpedient ot 
impractn able to appoint them without the assistam e 
of the couit The beneficial y under a tiust is 
called the cesiut que trust. If thrie ate mote 
beneficial ics than one they are called cestuis que 
tr us tent 

The present article deals with tiustecs m gcneial. 
The special officials, viz, the judicial tiustee and 
the public trustee, aie noticed under separate 
headings. 

, Trusts in England owe then ongm to the in- 
genuity of the ecclesiastics, who wane constantly 
at work to nullify the statutoiy enactments nude 
to pt event the tying-up of real propeity It is, 
howevei , unnecessary to tieat of ti lists fiom the 
historic standpoint They were m existence at 
a very early date*, and trustees have been under 
the control of the Chancery Division of the- High 
couit, or what was its predecessor in legal procedure, 
since the reign of Richard II This long control 
of Chancery has had this effec t, that the law 
relating to trusts and trustees is almost entirely 
judge-made law, varied and extended to some 
extent by statutes of modern date, notably the 
Trustee Act, 1893 

A trust is created when a person by deed divests 
himself of ceitain projieity and hands it over to 
tiustees for the benefit of himself oi some other 
jiei son or poisons And unless theie is some' 
clause in the deed to the contiary, the creator of 
the trust has no further claim upon the* property 
at any time His legal right to the same has gone 
— it has been ^ransfci red to the trustees And 
unless he has named himself as one of the bene- 
ficial les, his equitable light has also gone— that is 
now m the cestui que trust or cestuis que trustent, as 
the ease may be Similaiiy, a t editor may cieate 
a tiust by Ins will, and as great latitude is given to 
testatois in respect of flu* expressions used in their 
testamentary documents, a trust may be created 
by will in a much ks-> foimal mannei than it can 
be created by a deed 

In gcneial, trustees are appointed by the deed 
&r the will creating the tiust, # and it is always 
advisable, for the sake of saving expense, that pro- 
vision should be made in the deed or the will as 
to who is to have the power of appointment of a 
new trustee or of new trustees when one (or both) 
dies or wishes to retire from the trust. Any 
pci son may be a trustee— male or female, infant 
or adult, alien or natural-born — though it is not 
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advisable to appoint an infant a sole trustee, 
seeing that there may be important duties to per- 
form, wlie h ( annot be carried out by him so long 
as he is a minor Of course this might arise by 
inadvertence, and then the court would, upon 
application being made, nominate a peison to act 
as trustee in the place of the infant until the 
minority came to an end. 

It is always advisable that the testator or the 
creator ot (lie trust, if it is by deed, should 
ascertain beforehand whether the proposed trustees 
are willing to at t. Although any person may be 
named, he is never compelled to act, any more 
than an executor is lompelled to take upon himself 
the adinmistiation of an estate, even when he is 
named by the testator. Hut if he once intei feres 
with the trust property, or docs any act in connec- 
tion with the trust, he cannot divest himself of 
his position until he has been discharged or finally 
released If lv.‘ does not wish to act, although 
named, he should disc laim the position at the 
earliest opportunity. Though not strictly neces- 
sary, it is always advisable that the disclaimer 
should be in writing. 

The choice of trustees is not always an easy 
matter, especially as great Responsibilities may 
attach to the position, particularly when the 
trusts are of a complex chatactcr Some tiustees 
are inclined to favour the beneficiaries at the ex- 
pense of the trust fund ; others arc of an opposite 
nature, and c ause trouble and expense on every 
possible occasion Ihe person to seek is one who 
will carry out the terms of Ihe trust with the 
utmost stnclness, but who will, nevertheless, put 
no obstacles in the way of doing anything which 
can be beneficial to the trust estate generally — in 
fact, who will take some personal interest at least 
m the matter For it must not be overlooked that 
many acts aic now permitted, by leave of the court, 
for the benefit of the beneficiaries or of the estate, 
which would not have been toleiated in olden 
times Ihe ideal trustee is the person whq will 
put no unnecessary obstacles in the way of aiding 
ins cestuis que trustent . It has been said : " The 
best pei sons to bo appointed trustees are men of 
substance and position, friends of the family and 
intei eslod m their welfare, but not very closely 
connected Of such persons (if they are to be 
found) it is desirable to appoint three when the 
piopcrty is considerable, and two where it is of 
moderate compass Even where the property is 
small it is, as a iule, highly inexpedient to appoint 
a sole trustee ” It is, ot course, obvious that a 
sole trustee, having the legal cst.t; 0 , might easily 
dispose ot the whole and leave the beneficiaries 
beggars Lhe chance of cnminal piocecclmgs 
against a fiaudulent trustee is a small consolation 
to ruined mdnuluals 

TXe fust duty of tiustees is to reduce the subject 
matter of the tiust into their possession, and if it 
consists of inscubed sec unties, to have them trans- 
ferred into thiui joint name*, and they must take 
the same cafe of the trust estate as they would 
be expected to take if it was their own, and they 
must themselves do such acts as a man would usually 
himself do in business Hut they are justified in 
delegating to juofcssionai people such work as is 
m the ordinary course of business committed to 
such people, lor example, the sale and the receipt 
of the purchase money of stocks and shares to 
brokers, the sale and the receipt of the deposit of 
the put chase money of land to auctioneers, and 


the receipt of the purchase money of land to 
solicitors. 

Trust money must be invested by the trustees 
in accordance with the directions contained in 
the trust instrument, and in default of such direc- 
tions investments must be made in those securities 
which are permitted by law. (See Trustee 
Securities.) Upon these the advice of a competent 
broker should always be taken. r 

Trustees must always act without remuneration 
for their services (except purely personal expenses) 
unless there is some special provision made to the 
contrary. Seeing, then, that they act without 
reward and are liable, in many cases, for mistake 
as well as for a wilful breach of trust, it is unwise 
on their pait to incur any risks when they can 
possibly avoid doing so. Should any difficulty 
arise, application ought to be made at once to a 
judge of the Chancei y Division of the High Court 
for direction. This can be effected quite jiromptly 
and inexpensively at the cost of the trust estate 
by means of an originating summons (qv) If 
the opinion of the judge is acted upon, this will 
indemnify the trustees completely 

There is an idea commonly prevalent that there 
may be one acting trustee and that the other or 
the others may be dormant. This is entirely 
erroneous. A trustee who stands by and permits 
his co-tiustee to commit an act of malvetsalton 
incurs the same liability as though he had actually 
take'n pait in the wrong doing 

When it is a large landed estate which is held 
in trust fot an infant, the trustees have heavy 
duties of management thrown upon them These 
duties must.be properly carried out, and for that 
purpose an agert or agents may be appointed whose 
remuneiation will be paid out of the rents and profits 
atising from the estate When leases have to be 
granted, application must be made to a judge of 
the Chancery Division of the High Court 

If the property consists of money, it is necessary, 
as above stated, that it should be invested as 
quickly as possible This cannot always be accom- 
plished at once, and it is then the proper course to 
deposit it with a banker But money must not 
be left with a bank for an indefinite j>eriod. It is 
provided by section 17, sub-sections 2 and 3 of the 
Trustee Act, 1893 — 

(2) A trustee may appoint a banker or solicitor 
to be his agent to receive and give a discharge for 
any money payable to the trustee under or by 
virtue of a jxilicy of assurance, by permitting the 
banker or solicitoi to have the custody of and to 
produce the policy of assurance with a leccipt 
signed by the tiuslee, and a trustee shall not be 
chargeable with a bteach of trust by reason only 
of his having made or concurred in making any 
such appointment. 

"(3) Nothing m this section shall exempt a 
trustee from any liability which he would have 
incuiied if this Act had not been passed, in case 
he permits any such money, valuable consideration, 
or property to remain in the hands or under the 
conti ol of the banker or solicitor for a period 
longer than is reasonably necessary to enable the 
banker or solicitor (as the case may be) to pay or 
transfer the same to the trustee " 

It is improper for one trustee to receive the 
dividends arising out of trust funds on behalf of 
himself and his co-trustees. But it is often very 
inconvenient to have to send dividend warrants 
and cheques to ail the trustees for indorsement 
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[facsimile of deed appointing new trustees] 

(N.B. The present form has reference to new trustees of wills.) 

3nbenture made the first day of January One thousand nine hundred and 
Between John Jones of White House Longport in the County of Blankshire gentleman (hereinafter 
called the appointor) of the first part Thomas Smith of Red House Shortport in the County of White- 
shire gentleman of the second part Alfred Brown of Strong Hill Aston in the county of Whiteshire 
solicitor and Andrew White of Albaston Hall Aston in the County of Whiteshire of the third part and 
the said Thomas Smith Alfred Brown and Andrew White of the fourth part : 

Mbeicas Solomon Isaacs (deceased) made his Will dated the 10th day of December 18 . and 
thereby after appointing David Carr Daniel Abrahams (both deceased) and the said Thomas Smith 
(hereinafter called the Original Trustees) to be his executois and trustees and after bequeathing certain 
legacies (since satisfied) devised and bequeathed to the Original Tnistees all his real estate and the 
residue of his personal estate upon trust to sell the real estate (including chattels real) and to call in 
sell and convert into money such part of his personal estate as should not consist of money (with 
power to postpone sale) And out of the money ansing theieby and out of his ready money to pay his 
funeral and testamentary expenses and debts and legacies and to invent the lesidue of the said money 
in any of the investments thereby authonsed (with power to vaiy investments) And to stand pos- 
sessed of the investments thereby directed to be made or authonsed to be letamed and the invest- 
ments for the time being representing the same Upon the tiusts therein mentioned And the said 
Will contained a power for the Appointor during Ins life to appoint a new trustee or new trustees 
thereof : * 

Hub Wbcrcas the testator died on the 12th day of January 19. . without having revoked or 
altered Ins said Will which was on the 5th day of April 19_. duly proved at the Probate Registry 
by the executors therein named : 

Sttb Whereas the Original Trustees sold all the real estate of the said testator and converted 
so much of his personal estate as did not consist of ready money or of authorised investments and 
thei eout and out of his ready money paid his funeral and testamentary expenses and debts and 
legacies and the death duties payable on his death and invested the residue of the proceeds of such 
sales and conversion and of his ready money in manner directed by his said Will : 

Hub Whereas the said David Carr died on the 1st da^ of April 18.. and the said Daniel 
Abrahams died on the 12th day of November 19.. : 

Hltb Whereas the residuary estate of the said testator is now represented by the investments 
mentioned in the Schedule hereto standing in the name of the said Thomas Smith : 

Hub WbCrCa9 tile Appointor is desirous of appointing the said Alfred Brown and Andrew 
White to be trustees of the recited Will in the place of the said David Carr and Daniel Abraham 
(both* deceased) : 

Hub Whereas it is intended that so soon as practicable the investments mentioned in the 
Schedulelicrcto shall (after raising and paying thereout the costs of and incidental to the preparation 
and execution of these presents) be transferred into the joint names of the said Thomas Smith Alfred 
Brown and Andrew White : 
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flow tbis Jnbcnture Witnessetb as follows : 

1. Por effectuating the aforesaid desire and in exercise of the power for this purpose conferred 
upon him by the recited Will and the Trustee Act 1893 and of all other powers the Appointor hereby 
appoints the said Alfred Brown and Andrew White to be trustees of the recited W ill of the said 
Solomon Isaacs (deceased) in the place of the said David Carr and Daniel Abrahams (both deceased) 
and to act jointly with tire said Thomas Smith for all the purposes thereof : 

2. The Appointor hereby declares that the hereditaments mentioned in the first part of the 
Schedule hereto and all other (if any) the hereditaments now subject to the trusts of the recited Will 
and that all chattels and also the right to recover and receive all debts and othei things in action 
subject to the trusts of the recited Will shall foithwith vest in the said Thomas Smith Allied Brown 
and Andrew White as trustees of the recited Will and as joint tenants for the pui poses and upon 
the trusts thereof. 

3n Witness whereof the patties beforementiom d have hereunto set their hands and seals 
on the day of the year above mentioned 


% 


John Jotfus 



Thomas Smith 



Alfred Brown 


Andrew Will IE 




Schedule. 

(Here set out the investments.) 




(N.B.— Thong* 
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A middle course is frequently adopted The 
trustees give a power of attorney in the case of 
consols, and a written authority in other cases 
for their own bankers to receive the dividends as 
they become due from the Bank of England and 
the companies whose debentures, stocks, or shares 
such trustees hold. Their bankers then place the 
dividends to the account of the trustees. When 
there is only one cestui que trust, for instance, a 
tenant for life, the trustees also give their bankers 
authority to honour his cheques to the amounts 
so paid in to their account, but where there are 
numerous cesjuts que trustent cheques must, of 
course, be drawn to each of them sepaiately for 
the purpose of distnbution 

Unless there is some direction to the contrary, 
the trustees can always apply the whole or any 
portion of the income arising from tiust property 
for the purpose of the maintenance, education, and 
benefit of an infant beneficiary, and may pay the 
same over to h.s parents or guardians. Any un- 
applied portion of the income must be invested 
This is entirely in keeping with the object of a 
tiust. The main idea is to preserve the corpus 
intact. The interest can be applied in various 
ways, and if there is any difficulty, the court will, 
upon application, settle the whole affair 

By section 10 of the Trustee Act, 1893 — 

" (1) Where a trustee, either original or substi- 
tuted, and whether appointed by a Court or other- 
wise, is dead, or remains dut of the United Kingdom 
for more than twelve months, or desires to be 
discharged from all or any of the trusts or powers 
reposed in or conferred on him, or refuses or is unfit 
to act therein, or is incapable of acting therein, 
then the person or persons norqin|itch for the 
put pose of appointing new trustees by the instru- 
ment, if any, creating the trust, or if there is no 
such person, or no such person able and willing 
to act, then the surviving or continuing trustees or 
tiustee for the time being, or the personal repre- 
sentatives of the last surviving or continuing 
ti ustee, may, by writing, appoint anothei person 
or other persons to be a trustee or trustees in the 
place of the trustee dead, remaining out of the 
United Kingdom, desmng to be discharged, refusing, 
or being unfit or being incapable, as afoiesaid 

“ (4) The provisions of this section relative to 
a trustee who is dead include the case of a person 
nominated trustee in a will but dying before the 
testator, and those relative to a continuing trustee 
include a refusing or retiring trustee, if Willing to 
act in the execution of the piovisions of tlus 
section.” 

On the appointment of a new trustee, the number 
of trustees may be increased. 

A cestui que trust should never be appointed a 
trustee of the fund of which lie is a beneficiary, nor 
a husband trustee for lus wife, for the interest of 
a trustee should not conflict with his duty ^ and a 
pcrso§ who has the power of appointing a new 
trustee may not nominate himself — for a man 
himself is not a proper judge of his own qualifica- 
tions for the office. A trustee may retire if th;re 
are tv-o or more trustees continuing, but he cannot 
do so leaving the trust fund in the hands of one 
trustee. Another must be appointed in lus place 
so as to make the number at least two, though 
that number may be increased. 

As already stated, trustees may charge the estate 
with all expenses properly incurred by them in 
the administration of tne trust, but otherwise they 


must take no advantage, directly or indirectly. 
Thus, a sale of property to a trustee is always 
looked upon with suspicion and is likely to be 
impeached. Again, if trustees deal in any way 
with the money of their beneficiaries, they are 
accountable for all profits made as well as being 
liable for any loss sustained. There should be no 
mixing of trust funds with any other moneys, for, 
in case of difficulties, it is the general rule that 
everything will be presumed against the trustee. 

In order to lighten in some respects the heavy 
burdens resting upon trustees through judicial 
decisions, several statutes have been passed in 
recent years for their benefit, the more important 
being the Trustee Acts of 1893 and 1896. But 
prudent trustees will not ])lace blind reliance upon 
these Acts. They are onlv in favour of the trustees 
who act scrupulously and honestly in the adminis- 
tration of the trust, and give no real aid to those 
who, however anxious they may appear to be to 
assist the beneficiaries, act regardless of the directions 
set out in the tiust instrument. A trustee should 
never depart from this golden rule tairy out 
strictly the terms of the trust and in any case of real 
doubt settle the question by applying to the Court 
If trustees fail to agree and the friction becomes 
very great, the trustee who disapproves of any 
contemplated breach of trust, or of what he 
suspects is likely to be constiued as a breach of 
trust, should take stejjs to have the trust funds 
paid into Couit and to fiec himself from the trust 

When all the purposes for which a trust was 
created have been fulfilled, and before a final 
distribution of the property is made, the trustees 
should submit their accounts to the beneficial les, 
and obtain a formal release fiom them They aie 
entitled to have tlus given to them at the expense 
of the trust estate. The lelcase should set out all 
that has been done in respect of the estate, and 
should be by d< ed. 

A trustee of any property, whether for the use 
or the benefit of a private person, or for any public 
or chantable puipose, is liable to be convicted of 
a misdemeanour and sentenced to penal servitude 
if lie is found guilty of converting or appreciating 
any part of the trust {property to his own use and 
benefit No prosecution, however, can be instituted 
without the consent of the Attorney-General. 

TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY. (See also Accoun rs 
of Trustee ) — A “ trustee in bankruptcy ” is one 
who is appointed by or on behalf of the crcditois 
of a bankrupt, in order to collect the assets and 
administer the estate. The position, etc , of a ti ustee 
in bankruptcy ma^be conveniently discussed under 
the following hftids — 

(a) Appointment of trustee ; ( b ) remuneration , 
(c) control over the trustee ; (d) vesting of property 
in trustee , (e) title of trusrec , (/^realisation of 
pioperty by trustee; (g) powers of trustee bn 
dealing with bankrupt-' property; (/<) release, 
resignation, and dismissal 

(a) Appointment of Trustee. The trustee may be 
appointed either by the ireditois or by. -the Board 
of Trade After a debtor has been adjudged bank- 
rupt, or the creditors have resol vec| that he be so 
adjudged, they may, by ordinary resolution, either 
appoint some fit person, whether a creditor or not, 
to be trustee, or they may resolve to leave his 
appointment to the committee of inspection. (See 
Committee of Inspection) They may, if they 
think fit, appoint more persons than one to the 
office of trustee, and may also appoint persons to 
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act as tiustees in succession in the event of one or 
moie of the persons first named declining to accept 
1 he olfue of tiustee, or failing to give security, or 
not being approved of by the Hoard of Trade. The 
trustee must give se< urity to the satisfac tion of the 
Bo.ud of Trade that body, if satisfied with the 
se<unty, must approve the appointment, unless it 
has not been made in good faith by a majouty in 
value of the <i editors voting, or unless the person 
appointed is not fit to act as a trustee, or his < on- 
motion with or relation to the bankrupt or his 
estate, or any particular cieditoi , makes it diflu ult 
tor him to act with impartiality 'the fact that a 
man had been previously icmoved from the office 
of tiustee in bankruptcy foi nusc ondiu t would be 
sufficient to prevent his being appointed. If the 
Hoard of 'liade object to the appointment of a 
partic ulai tiustee, the mattei may be refeired to 
the High Comt [ he offu lal ret eiver ac ts as trustee 
until the proper tiustee is appointed, dming any 
vacancy in the ollue m small bankruptcies, and 
m the adnunisti ation of the estate of a deceased 
insolvent If the < reditois do not appoint a trustee 
within four weeks of the adjudication, or m the 
event of negotiations for a composition or scheme 
being pending at tlu: end of those four weeks, 
then within seven days from the dose of those 
negotiations, the official receiver must icpoit the 
matter to the Hoard of Trade. 'I he Hoai d must there- 
upon appoint some fit and proper poison to lie ti ustee, 
and must ceitify lus appointment. The appoint- 
ment of a tiustee by the Hoard may, however, be 
purely temporary, for the <i editors (oi the c ora- 
mitteo of inspection, if so authorised) may at any 
subsequent time themselves appoint a trustee. 
Upon such ajipointment being made and certified, 
the pel son appointed by the Hoatd of Trade is 
supplanted. 

If the office of trustee becomes vacant, the 
creditors may appoint a peison to fill the vacancy, 
and thereupon the same proceedings are taken as 
in the case of a first appointment. The official 
receiver summons the neecssaiy meeting, and if 
the creditors do not within three weeks appoint a 
poison to fill the vacancy, the Hoard of Trade may 
do so. 

(6) Remuneration. Where the creditors appoint 
any poison to be tiustee, Ins icmuneration (if any) 
is fixed by an oidinaiy resolution, oi , if the cieditois 
so resolve* by the committee of inspection. It is 
in the natuie of a commission or pen outage, of 
which one part is payable on the amount lealised 
{%.e , the amount realised by the trustee) after 
deducting any sums paid to scjuied cieditoi & out 
of the proceeds of their sec unties, and the othei 
part on the amount distributed as dividend 

It must be made clear by the lesolulion what is 
included in remuneration , for no liability can 
attach to the bankrupt’s estate or to the creditois 
in respect of any expenses which the lemuneiatum 
is expiessed to cover. In voting the lemuneiation 
of the tiustee, the creditors oi the committee, as 
the case may be, must distinguish between the com- 
mission or peicentage payable on the amount 
realised, and the commission or percentage pay- 
able on the amount distubuted in dividend Wheic 
the resolution has been passed and the trustee has 
clone work under it, neither the creditors noi the 
committee can reduce the remuneration simply by 
another resolution. A trustee cannot accept from 
the bankrupt or any person employed about a 
bankruptcy, any gift, or benefit beyond his oidinaiy 


remuneration, nor can he give up any part of his 
remuneration to the bankrupt or any person 
employed about a bankruptcy. If one-fourth in 
number or value of the ci editors dissent from the 
resolution as to remuneration, or the bankrupt 
satisfies the Hoatd of Trade that the remuneration 
is unnecessarily large, the Hoard must fix the 
amount of the icmuneration 

It the trustee acts without remuneration, lie is 
allowed expenses inclined by bun out 01 the bank- 
rupt’s estate , and if he is a sohcitoi , he may con- 
tract that the lemuneiation for his sei vices as a 
trustee shall include all piofessional services. In 
that case, howevei , his icmuneration must still be 
in the nature of a commission or percentage. 

Acting as “ the trustee of the property of A H , 
a bankrupt,” the trustee may hold property, make 
contracts, sue and be sued, enter into engagements 
binding on himself and his suu essors, and do all 
othei acts necessaiy in the execution of his office. 
He must have legard to any directions given by 
the creditors at any general meeting or by the com- 
mittee of inspection. He may summon geneial 
meetings of the u editors for the put pose of ascer- 
taining their wishes, and must summon meetings 
at such tunes as the creditors by resolution, cither 
at the meeting appointing the trustee or otherwise 
may direct, or whenever requested in writing to do 
so by one- foui tli in value ol the cieditoi s. lie may 
apply to the court for dilutions in relation to any 
particular mattei arising under the bankruptcy. 
Application to the court should not, however, be 
lightly made, as the estate may have to pay costs 
if the application ts abortive , and if the assets are 
insufficient, the tiustee may be made personally 
responsible Wheie the trustee, in the exercise of 
his discretion, tefuses to take legal pioceechngs for 
the assertion of lus rights as trustee of the bank- 
ruj)t’s property, a creditor on giving an indemnity 
may be allowed to do so in lus name Subject to 
the pi o visions of the Hankruph y Act, the trustee 
must use Ins own discretion in the management 
of the estate and its distribution among the 
c reditors 

(c) Control over the Trustees. If the bankiupt, 
or a ci editor, or othei person is aggrieved by an 
act oi decision of the tiustee, he may aj>j)ly to the 
court, and the court may make such order as it 
thinks just Again, if the board of Tiade is of 
opinion that any act done by a tiustee, or any 
ic solution passed by a committee of inspection, 
should be hi ought to the notice of the creditors, 
foi the puijiose of being reviewed or otherwise, the 
official leceivci may summon a meeting of eieditois 
to c onsidei the same '1 he exjicnses ot summoning 
sin h meeting must be paid by the trustee out of 
any available assets under his control. 

The Hoard of 'Hade takes cognisance of the con- 
duct of trustees, and in the event of any trustee 
not lai*htully pei forming lus duties, or in the 
event of any complaint being made by any creditor 
m legate! thereto, the Hoard must inquire mto the 
mattei, and lake such action thereon as may be 
deemed expedient 

'I he Hoard may requne any trustee to a iswer 
any inquiry made by them in relation to any 
bankruptcy in which he is engaged, and may apply 
to the couit to examine on oatli the trustee or any 
other person concerning the bankruptcy,- and may 
also direct a local investigation to be made of his 
books and vouchers. 

(d) Vesting ot Property in Trustee. Until a 
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trustee is appointed, the official receiver is the 
trustee for tne purposes of the Bankruptcy Act ; 
and immediately on a debtor being adjudged bank- 
rupt, the property of the bankrupt vests in the 
official lcceivci. 

On the appointment of a trustee, the property 
forthwith passes to and vests in the tiustee so 
appointed. 

The piopcrty of the bankiuj>t passes from tiustee 
to trustee, and vests in the tiustee for the time 
being during lus continuance in office, without any 
conveyance, assignment, or tiansfer whatever 

The certificate of the appointment of a trustee is 
deemed in law to be a conveyanc e, or assignment 
of propel ty, and may be registered, enrolled, and 
recoided accordingly. 

(e) Title of Trustee. The important question : 
When does the trustee’s title begin ? must next be 
considered. It is manifest that to fix the clay for 
the commencement of the tmstee’s title with abso- 
lute certainty would be to open the door to fiaud. 
Toi instanc e, if it was the date of the 1 ex civ mg 
order, a debtor who was about to file lus own 
petition might easily divest himself ol his jnopeity 
befoie th.it day. To jh event any such ft and, the 
legislature has provided that the tr ustee’s title to 
the bankrupt's propeity shall accrue at the date 
of the bankiuptcy Thus the bankiuptcy of a 
debtor, whether the same lakes place on his own 
petition or upon that of a c reditoi oi creditors, 
shall be deemed to lia^e i elation back to, and to 
commence at the time of, the act of bankruptcy 
being c ominitted on whn h a leeciving order is made 
against him, oi, if the* bankrupt is jiroved to have 
committed mote acts oi bankruptcy than one, to 
have 1 elation back to, and to commence at, the 
time of the first of the acts of bankruptcy piovecl 
to have been committed by the bankmpt within 
three months next preceding the date of the jxe- 
scntation of the bankiuptcy petition ; but no 
bankruptcy petition, receiving older, or adjudica- 
tion shall be rendered invalid by icason of any act 
of bankiuptcy antcnor to the debt, of the petition- 
ing creditor. It follows from this that, subject to 
certain exceptions, the trustee may claim jnopeity 
which becomes due to the debtor after the date of 
U.'- act of bankruptcy. Again, jierscms who continue 
to deal with and receive money from the debtor 
may find themselves compelled to refund that 
money to the trustee 

Wheic a receiving order is made in a small bank- 
rujitcy (see Small Bankruptcies), the bankiuptcy 
relates back to and commences at the date of the 
order, unless the debtor is piovcd to have com- 
mitted any jircvious act of banknote y. In that 
case the bankrujitcy relates back to and com- 
mences at the time of the fust of the ac ts of bank- 
ruptcy committed by the debtor within thiec 
months next preceding the date of the order There 
are certain exceptions to the doc time oi relation 
bacl*.^ Thus, if a creditor has conflicted an execu- 
tion before the receiving older and before notice of 
a petition or of an available ac t of bankruptc y, he 
may retain the jirocceds thereof against the tiusklee. 
(See tlxLCuriON Creditor ) Again, a jierson dealing 
with the bankrupt before the date of the receiving 
order, for valuable considei ation and without notice 
of an act of bankruptcy, is probec ted (See Pro- 
tected Transactions ) Solicitors who are con- 
sulted by a* prospective bankrujit are also protected. 
Thus, if a debtor pays ready money to a solicitor in 
order to defray the necessary legal expenses which 


may be incurred in opposing a petition, the trustee 
cannot make the solicitor refund the money. 

But the exception will only apply to the ca.se of 
ready money paid over, and not to money in the 
hands of the* solicitor or agent , and a payment 
made bv the bankrupt to an accountant lor work 
done with a view to a composition airangement 
which was not conflicted, was held not good against 
the tiustee. Finally, the trustee has a discretion 
to adojit and jiay fot such of the sei vu es lendcied 
as may have been useful to the ciechtois , but he 
must be very stud m doing so, and must go thiough 
the items, only paying for, those he is clearly 
satisfied have been so lendeied that a benefit has 
lesulted to the ci editors 

(/) Realisation of Property by Trustee. The ti ustee 
must take* jiossession ot the* deeds, books, anil docu- 
ments oi the bankmpt, and all other juris of his 
pi opci ty i ajuble of manual clelivei y In tins 
iegat el he is in the same* jiosition as it he were a 
receiver of piopeity appointed by the High Court ; 
and the court may, on lus apjffic ation, give him 
povvei to acquit e and retain jnopeity No one can, 
as against the* tiustee, withhold possession ot, or 
set up any lien on, books ol account belonging to 
the clebtot It jurt ot the piopeity consists of 
stocks, shares in ships, slimes oi any othu piojietty 
ti anslei able in the books of anv company, otlu e, 
or jieison, the trustee may cxcuise the light to 
tiansfer the piopnt) to the same extent as the 
bankmpt might have exeuiscd it if he had not 
become bankmpt If the* bankmpt owns jnoperty 
of copyhold or customary tenure, or any like 
piopeity passing by suuendei and admittance, oi 
in any snniku manna , the trustee need not lu* 
admitted to the |>ro]x*ity, but may deal with it m 
the same mannei as if it had been cajiable of being 
and had been duly sui lendeied or otherwise con- 
veyed to such uses as the trustee may appoint, and 
any appointee of the tiustee must be admitted 
to or otherwise invested with the piopeity 
ac coidingly. 

Any ti (usurer, banker, attorney, or agent of a 
bankmpt must pay and deliver to the tiustee all 
moneys and sec unties in his possession or jiower as 
such officer, banket, attorney, or agent, which he 
is not by law entitled to letain as against the 
bankiujit or the tiustee If lie does not, he is 
guilty of contempt of i ourt 

{%) Powers of Trustee In Dealing with Bankrupt's 
Property. The trustee can exercise certain powers 
in relation to the bankripT’s jxoperty without the 
authonty of the credilois oi the conunittep of 
insjjection. He m-iy — 

(1) Sell all oi any part of the properly of the 
bankiujit (including the goodwill ol the business, 
if any, and the book dcbts clue or gi owing due to 
tlx* bankiupt) bv public auction oi j^ivaUi c on tract, 
with power to tia».sfer the whole thereof to >?ny 
jieison oi comjiany, oi to sell tlx* same in jiare els. 

(2) Give receipts foi any money received by him, 
whn h ie< c ij>ts shall effectually discharge the person 
paying the money fiom all responsibility in respect 
of the application thereof , 

# (d) Prove, iank, claim, and cIirw a dividend in 
icspcct of any debt due to the bankmpt; 

(4) Baying due regard to the wishes of the 
creditors, execute powers of attorney, deeds, or 
other instruments for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act ; and 

(5) Deal with any property to which the bank- 
rupt is beneficially entitled as tenant in tail in the 
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same manner as the bankrupt might have dealt 
with it. 

He may not, nor may any member of the com- 
mittee of inspection, while acting as trustee or 
member of such committee, cxi ept by leave of the 
court, eithei directly or indiiectly, by himself or 
any partner, clerk, agent, or servant become pur- 
chaser of any part of the estate. Such purchase 
may be set aside by the court A sale to a brother 
and alleged partner of the trustee has also been 
set aside under this rule 

Subject to his obtaining the consent of the com- 
mittee of inspection, in cadi instant e the tiustee 
exert iscs certain powers. Thus he may — 

(a) Carry on the business of the bankrupt so far 
as may be necessary for the benefit lal winding-np 
of the same It is to be observed that creditors 
cannot insist on an immediate sale unless some 
particular damage can be proved, and where a 
majority of creditors desire to t arry on the business, 
their resolution is not binding on the minouty, 
who may apply to the court to have the resolution 
declared invalid ; 

(b) 'Hie tiustee may also bring, institute, or 
defend any a< tioti or other legal proceedings i elating 
to the propei ty of the bankmpt, 

(c) Employ a solicitor or other agent to take pro- 
ceedings or to do any business whu h may be 
sanctioned by the committee of inspection, and if 
he has duly obtained the san< turn of the com- 
mittee to the appointment he will not be liable for 
the laches of the solicitor ; 

{d) Arc ept as a t onsideration for the sale of any 
property of the bankrupt a sum of money payable 
at a future tune, subject to such stijnilutions as to 
secunty and otherwise as the committee think fit ; 

(r) Moitgagc or pledge any part of the property 
of the bankrujit for the purjiose of raising money 
for the payment of his debts , 

(/) Refer any dispute to arbitration, comptomise 
all debts, claims, and liabilities, whether jircsent or 
future, certain or contingent, liquidated or un- 
liquidated, subsisting or supjiosed to subsist between 
the banki upt and any person who may have 
incurred any liability to the bankrupt on the 
receipt of such sums, payable at such times and 
generally on such teims as may be agreed on ; 

(g) Make such compiomise or ofhei arrangement 
as may be thought expedient with ci editors or jier- 
sons claiming to be ireditois m tespect of debts 
piovable under the bankrupt y ; 

(/») Make such comptomise 01 other arrangement 
as njay be thought expedient with respec t to any 
claim arising out of ot incidental to the jnoperty 
of the bankrupt made or cajiable of being made on 
the tiustee by any person or by the tiustee on any 
person. Such a compromise, howevei, may be 
over-mlcd by t T e creditors, 

(f) Divide in its existing form Among the creditors, 
according to its estimated value, any property 
which from its peculiar nature or other special 
circumstances cannot be readily or advantageously 
sold ; * 

()) Appoint the bankrupt to superintend the 
management of the property or of any jiai t thereof, 
or to carry on the trade (if any) of the bankrupt 
for the benefit of creditors, and in any other respect 
to aid in administering the property in such manner 
and on such terms as the trustee may direc t ; 

{k) The trustee may also from time to time, 
with the pei mission of the committee of inspection, 
make such allowance in money as he may think 


just to the bankrupt out of hi9 property for the 
support of the bankrupt and his family, or in con- 
sideration of his services, if he is engaged in 
winding up the estate, but any such allowance may 
be reduced by the court. 

{h) Release, Resignation, and Dismissal. When 
the trustee has realised all the property of the 
bankrupt, or so much thereof as can be realised 
without protracting the trusteeship, and has dis- 
tributed a final dividend, if any, or has ‘ceased to 
act by reason of a composition having been 
approved, or has resigned, or has been removed 
from Ins office, the Board of Trade must on his 
applu ation, subject to the consideration of a 
report as to his accounts, etc., either grant or with- 
hold the release, subject nevertheless to an appeal 
to the High Court. 

The release of the trustee does not prevent the 
court making an order upon him in consequence of 
his refusal to pay a dividend Before making 
application to the Boatd for his release, the trustee 
must give notice to all the creditors who have 
proved their debts, and to the debtor, and must 
send with such notice a summary of his receipts 
and payments as tiustee. Where, however, he 
ceases to act by reason of a comjiosition having 
been approved, he need only give notice to the 
debtor The release of a trustee is entered in the 
Gazette, and does not take effect until lie has 
delivered over all books, paners and documents to 
the official receiver. 

If the tclease of a trustee is withheld, the court 
may, on the ajiplication of any creditor or person 
interested, make such ordei as it thinks just, 
dunging the trustee with the consequences of any 
act or default he may have done or made contrary 
to his duty. Release discharges the It ustee from all 
liability in respect of any act done or default made 
by him in the administration of the alfaus of the 
bankrupt, or otherwise in i elation to his conduct 
as It ustee, but any sut h order may be revoked on 
proof that it was obtained by fraud, or by sup- 
pression or concealment of any material fact. 

Where the tiustee has not previously resigned or 
been removed, his release operate'-) as a removal 
from his office, and the official receiver is then the 
trustee. The creditors may remove a trustee 
appointed by them, and may appoint another 
person to fill the vacancy as provided in case of a 
vacancy of the office of trustee. 

If the Board are of the opinion that a trustee 
appointed by the creditots is guilty of misconduct, 
or fails to perform his duties under the Act, the 
Board may remove him from his office ; but if the 
creditors, by ordinaty resolution, disapprove of his 
removal, he or they may appeal against it to the 
High Court. 

If a receiving order is made against a trustee, he 
thereby vacates his office, but in that case if the 
receiving<*ordcr is rescinded on the ground that it 
should never have been made, he will be restored 
to office if no other trustee has been appointed in 
the meantime. A trustee intending to lesign must 
call ^ meeting of creditors to consider whether his 
resignation shall be accepted or not, and he ihust 
give not less than seven days' notice of the meeting 
to the official receiver 

TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS.— (See Savings 
Banks) 

TRUSTEE SECURITIES.— The law* restricts 
executors and trustees who are not given special 
powers by the will or instrument creating the trust, 
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to the investment of trust funds in certain securities. 
Of course, if a testator in his will gives his executors 
power to invest in any other class of security, they 
are perfectly within their nghts in so doing ; but 
where this is not the case, and in the case of certain 
institutions, such as trade unions, investments have 
to be restricted to the category known as trustee 
stocks or trustee securities. 

Some such restriction is, of course, necessary, 
otherwise the way would be open to abuse on the 
part of trustees, executors, and others, by foolish 
investment in speculative secuntics, which might 
too easily jeopardise the safety of the capital 
entrusted to their care. Obviously, therefoie, 
trustee securities are those enjoying a greater 
degree of safety than the majority of outside 
stocks, although this fact does not prevent heavy 
depreciation in many of the stocks thus chosen. 

The various Acts covcung trustee funds were 
consolidated and amended by the Trustee Act of 
1893, according to which, under section 1 of the 
Act, the stocks m which trustees may place moneys 
of which they have the control are the following — 

(a) Government secuntics, public funds, or 
Parliamentary stocks of the United Kingdom. 

(ft) Real or heritable securities in Great Britain 
or Ireland (but not on equitable or second moit- 
gages, leaseholds, or mortgages of unlet houses!. 

(r) Bank of England and Bank of Ireland stocks. 

(d) Indian Government securities. 

(«) Securities the mferest on which is guaranteed 
by Parliament. 

(/) Metropolitan Board of Works stock, London 
County Council stock, and Metiopolitan Police 
District debenture stock. 

(#) Debenture, rent charge, guaranteed or pre- 
feicnee stocks of any railway in tlie United King- 
dom, if the dividend for the last ten years has been 
not less than 3 per cent, per annum on the ordinary 
stoc k 

(h) Stock of any railway or canal company, leased 
for not less than 200 years at a fixed lent to any 
railway company under (g). 

(i) Debenture sto< k of any Indian railway, the 
interest on which is paid or guaranteed, or other 
stock on which a fixed or minimum dividend in 
n ter ling is guaranteed by the Indian Government, 
oi upon the capital of which the interest is so 
guaranteed. 

(A) “ 13 " annuities of the Eastern Bengal, East 
Indian, and Scinde Punjab and Delhi Railway, 
and any like annuities charged on the revenue of 
India, also in “D" dcfcircd annuities and “C" 
annuities of the East Indian Railway. 

([) Debenture, guaranteed, or preference stock of 
any incorporated water company in Great Britain 
which has for the last ten years paid a dividend of 
not less than 5 per cent on its ordinary stock. 

(w) Municipal stocks of towns of over 50,000 
inhabitants or county council stocks issued under 
Ac* ,pf Parliament or provisional order. 

(n) Water trust stocks of towns or compulsory 
districts of over 50,000 inhabitants, where assess- 
ment for each of the last ten years has not exceeded 
SO ‘per cent, of the amount authorised 

(o) Stocks authorised for investment of funds 
under the control of High Courts of Justice. 

It will be seen that the section designated by the 
letter (i t) allows automatically for change or enlarge- 
ment according to the census returns ; and, in fact, 
the census of 1911 showed that the following 
corporations and boroughs had qualified for the 


admission of their loans as trustee securities by 
reason of the fact that their population exceeded 
50,000— 


Barrow-in- Furness 

Blackpool 

Bootle 

Dudley 

Gateshead 

Great Yarmouth 

Greenock 

Go van 

Halifax 


Leith 

Northampton 
Par tick 
lYcston 
Rochdale 
Salford 
Smethwick 
Warrington 
West Hartlepool 


whilst one town, viz., Button, had lost this eligi- 
bility on account of a fallmg-off in population. It 
should be mentioned, however, that no liability 
attaches to trustees who had already invested in 
these set unties. 

The Tiustee Act, 1893, then proceeds as follows— 

" 2. — (1) A trustee may under the jiowers of this 
Act invest m any of the securities mentioned or 
referred to in Section 1 of this Act, notwithstanding 
that the same may be redeemable, and that the 
price exceeds the redemption value. 

" (2) Provided that a trustee may not under 
the powers of this Act pm chase at a puce exceeding 
its redemption value any stock mentioned or 
reterred to in sub-sections (#), (t), (A), (/), and (m) 
of Section 1, which is liable to be ledeemed within 
fifteen years of the date of purchase at par ot at 
some other fixed rate, or purchase any such stock 
as is mentioned oi refen ed to in the sub-sections 
aforesaid, which is liable to be redeemed at pat or 
at some other fixed late, at a price exceeding 15 per 
centum above j>ar or such other fixed rate 

“ (3) A trustee may retain until icdemption 
any redeemable stock, fund, or seem tty which 
may have been purchased in accordance with the 
poweis of this Act. 

" 5 — (1) A trustee having power to invest in real 
securities, unless expressly foi bidden by the instru- 
ment creating the trust, may invest and shall be 
deemed to have always had j^ower to invest — 


“ (a) on mortgage of property held for an 
unexpired teim of not less than two hundred 
years, and not subject to a reservation of rent 
greater than a shilling a year, or to any light of 
redemption or to any condition for re-entry 
except for nonpayment of rent. 


“7 --(1) A trustee, unless authorised by the 
teims of lus trust, shall not apply for or hold any 
cei tifjcatc to bearer issued under the authority of 
any of the following Acts, that is to say — 

“ (a) The India Stock Ceitificatc Act, 1863; 

“ (ft) The National Debt Act, 1870 , 

" (e) The Local Loans Act, 1875 ; 

“ (c/) The Colonial Stock Act* 1877 
“ 8 — (1) A trustee lending money on the security 
of any propci ty on which he can lawfully lend 
shall not be chaigeallc with bleach of trust by 
reason only of the propot lion borne bv the amount 
of the loan to the value of the property at the time 
f^hen the loan was made, provided that it apjiears 
to the Court that in making the loan the tiustee 
was acting upon a report as to the value of the 
property, made by a person whom he reasonably 
believed to be an able practical surveyor or valuer 
instructed and employed independently of any 
owner of the property, whether such surveyor or 
valuer carried on business in the locality where the 
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property is situate or elsewhere, and that the 
amount of the loan docs not exceed two equal 
third parts of the value of the property as stated 
in the report, and that the loan was made under 
the advice of the sutveyor or valuer txpicssed in 
the repot t " 

By Section 2 of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, a 
trustee is empowered to invest in any colonial stock 
registered in the United Kingdom in accordance 
with the provisions ui the Colonial Stock Acts, 1877 
and 1892, as amended by this Act, provided such 
stocks have been notified in the London Gazette as 
having been approved ,Dy the Tieasury, subject to 
the restrictions contained in Section 2, sub-sect 2, 
of the Trustee Ait, 1893 

The national emergency following the outbreak 
of war made it necessaiy that a new kind of borrow- 
ing should be set. on foot, and War Loan of different 
categories was issued for subscription By the 
various enactments and oideis under which War 
Loan, Exchequer Bonds and Certificates have been 
issued, these new securities were dec fined to be 
Trustee Sec unties, as if they were included in the 
Trustee Ad, 189,3 

The following are some of the principal securities 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, investment 
in which is allowed to trustees under the Trustee- 
Acts — 

British Government and Corporation 
Securities. 

2$ % Consols 

3 1 % War Loan, redeemable 1925-1928 
A \ % „ „ red 1925-45 

5% „ „ icd 1929-47 

4% ,, ,, (free of tax), red. 1929-42 

4 % Funding Loan, red. 1960-90 
4 % Victory Bonds 
Transvaal Govt 3 % red 1953 
2 1 % Guar. Irish Land Stock red. 1933 
India 3$ % red. 1931 
„ 3 % red 1948 

Metropolitan Water 3 % “ B," 1934 
London County Council % 

Liverpool Corporation 3J % irred. 

Manchester Corporation 3 % red. 1941 
Portsmouth Corporation 3 % 

Leeds Corporation 3 % 

Cardiff Corporation 3 % 

Indian Railway Guaranteed Annuities 

Fast Indian B Annuities of 18s. 7d p. ann. 

,, ,, C Annuities of l 7 s 6d. p. ann. 

East India Railway 3$ % Debenture Stock 
Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi B Annuities of 
18s 2d per annurp 

Great Indian Peninsula B Annuities of 14s. 4d. 
* per annum , 

Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway Stock 
(3£ % min with share ^of profits) 

BritisiI Railway Debenture Stocks 
London and North-Western 3 % 

Midland 2\ % 

Great Northern 3 % 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 3 % 

North-Eastern 3 % 

Great Eastern 4 % 

Great Western 4 % 

North British 3 % 


British Railway Preference Stocks 

Caledonian 4 % Conv Pref 1904 and 1906 
London and North-Western 4 % 

London and South-Western 3J % 

Midland 2\ % 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 3 % 

Great Northern 3 % 

4 <V 

,, M * /O 

North-Eastern 4 % , 

Colonial Government Inscribed Stocks 

Cape of Good Hope 4 % (1882) 

4 % (1883) 

Natal 3 %, red. 1929-49 
„ 3J%, red. 1914-39 

„ 3i %, red. 1934 44 

New South Wales 3 %, red. 1935 

„ „ 3£ %, red 1930-50 

,, „ 4 %, red. 1933 

New Zealand 3 %, red 1945 
„ 3i %, red 1940 

4 %, red. 1929 

Queensland 3 %, red 1922 47 
3J%, red 1921 30 
4 %, red 1924 

Southern Nigeria 3£ %, insc. 1930 -50 
Straits Settlements 3£ %, red 1937-67 
Tasmanian 3£ % rod 1920-40 
Victoria 3 %, red 1929-49 
„ 3$ %, red 1920 49 

West Australia 3 %, red 1927 

„ 3J%, red. 1927-47 

TRUST RECEIPT. — Money is often advanced 
by bankeis dn the sccunty of bills of lading ; but 
it is not always (o the advantage or the convenience 
of the banks that they should peisonally deal with 
the bills Certain banks, therefore, permit their 
customeis to retain the bills of lading on their 
signing what is called a trust receipt, which is a 
document in which an acknowledgment is made 
of the holding of the bills of lading as the property 
of the bankers, and also in which there is an under- 
taking to keep the goods mentioned in the bills of 
lading warehoused in the names of the bankers, 
and, when they are sold, to hand over the proceeds 
to the bank. The holders of the bills of lading, 
therefore, become trustees of the goods for the 

TRUSTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. — 

Trusts and* Tiade Associations arc an inevitable 
outcome of laige scale industry They supersede 
competition by control, they displace the fixing 
of prices by 44 supply and demand ” and substitute 
what is virtually a monopoly price. Yet they are 
not necessauly evils, not nece&sanly as they are 
sometimes represented 44 conspnacies for defrauding 
the public” Still, their growth and the fact that 
they constitute a power within the State, impenum 
rn t mpcrio, affords a grave pioblem to modgrn 
industrial communities. The present tendency 
is all towards combination and we shall shortly have 
a member of industrial republics, enjoying a 
sovereignty of their own regarding the amount 
to be produced and the prices at which that amount 
shall be sold When the combine is one that controls 
a luxury— like the Diamond Ring that enables 
the Premier Mine at Pretoria to pay 750 jkt cent, 
dividend — it may perhaps be left to itsek ; when, 
however, it controls the necessaries and comforts 
of civilised life, ;neat, tobacco, textiles, paper,, 
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soap, iron, sewing-cotton, coal, and the like, 
some guard against the exploitation of the public 
is to be sought. There has been a widespiead 
demand for the removal of " Government Control." 
It is, however, a question whether such is not piefer- 
able to the control by private interests, enjoying 
such a monopoly that they can fix prices just as 
they choose. In our present industrial stage the 
“ Competitive System," relied upon by the old 
economists to make puces "just about light," 
to drive out the incompetents, and to raise the 
level of efficiency — to the advantage of the public 
— tliroughout an industry, is a misnomer. We 
have not the huge tiusts they have in the United 
States, where things run laige, nor the close 
Kartells of Germany, where the herd instinct is 
strong ; yet British combines, though less spec- 
tacular, are as powerful and efficient as any in the 
world. 

They range from (1) a loose understanding among 
otherwise competing films, through piopeily con- 
stituted (2) associations for the regulation of trade t 
each associated film remaining a separate business 
concern, to the (3) combine and the (4) consoli- 
dation. (Of the last two, the gieat banking amalga- 
mations, the shipping rings, the multiple shop 
system, and the tied house system in the licensed 
trade are vanations) In (1) there is merely a 
" gentlemen's argeement " carrying no compulsion 
except good faith M (2) theie are definite rules 
and penalties In the “combine" a number of 
firms in the same line of business (the " hoii7ontal " 
combination) become a single company, the pio- 
prietors of the combining firms obtaining an Intel est 
in the acqmiing company, lhe tcx>ile industiies, 
and wall-paper and cement industries, furnish 
types in the United Kingdom lhe consolidations 
aie formed by the merging of several firms into 
one. They arc either " houzontal," as in the 
soap, chemical, and sewing-cotton industiies — or 
“vertical," fusions of firms icpiescnting successive 
stages of production — as in the iron and steel tiades, 
and shipbuilding These amalgamations increased 
remarkably dunng the war, one result of the 
Excess Profils Duty being the buying up of un- 
profitable by profitable businesses, the purchase 
money being what would otherwise have gone 
to the Revenue. 

Clearly, combination makes for improved organisa- 
tion giving room for economy and rendering 
possible greater efficiency On the other hand, 
however, the limitation of competition, with the 
resultant power to control puces, outpul, and 
development, constitutes a real danger that the 
many will be exploited for the few. The pioblern 
is to leave industiial firms free to achieve the 
advantages of combination and yet provide means 
of preventing the monopoly power from being 
detrimental to the public, ihose advantages are 
gj^at enough to run risks for : economics in buying, 
making and selling in bulk, continuous supplies 
of material, and steady and assured sale of output ; 
standardisation of products ; avoiding of wasteful 
di plication; something like an equal distiibution 
of work , the avoiding of waste in having many 
travellers and many advertisements, all tending 
to neutralise each others’ eflerts ; free exchange 
of knowledge, and consequent improvement m 
production. The advantages of combination are 
undeniable , the advantages should, however, 
be shared by the public either by reduction 
price or by improvement of product. 


That there is possibility of the combines becoming 
overgrown, lapsing in the shelter of monopoly 
into comfortable somnolence, is clear ; but a very 
real toieign competition may be relied upon to 
combat this tendency. The problem of safe- 
guaiding the public against possible abuses of 
their powci by the combines is not readily soluble. 
The Amencan Anti-Dusts Acts — notably the 
Sherman Act ol 1890 and the Clayton Act of 1914 
— have pioduced endless litigation ; but that has 
apparently been their chief effect And by making 
combinations of independent fiuns criminal con- 
spiracies they have actually fostered laige amalga- 
mations 1'he Lxpenence ol the United States does 
not encouiago us here to pass lestrictive laws 

Other sateguards are suggested : one that juices 
should bo coni lolled by a vigilant depat tment 
of State , anothei that rates of piofit .shall be 
limited or that any lm tease m dividends shall be 
accompanied by a i eduction in juices ; another 
that a monopolised industiy shall be carried on 
by the State , anothei, and perhaps the most 
feasible, that ot balancing combinations of jnoduceis 
by combinations of consume is — the co-ojieiative 
movement foi actual production as well as con- 
sumption Whatever j>ohcy is adojiled one thing 
is ccitam: the more light that is thiown iijioii 
the combines, the gioatei the publicity given to 
their action, tile mote leadily will peojile ajijneciate 
the advantages of unity in .in industry, the moie 
reluctant will the combines be to abuse their 
jiowers 

TSCIIARKEY. (Sec Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Russia ) 

TSUN.-- (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— China.) 

TULIPS. — There arc hundreds of varieties of 
tulips, which are bulbous plants of the order 
LtliacctB Tulips have long been extensively culti- 
vated in Haarlem and other jiarts of Holland, and 
the bulbs form an important expoitof that country. 

TULIP TREE.— A large tree of Noith America 
belonging to the same older as the magnolia. The 
bark is used medicinally as a tome, and the fine, 
straight-grained yellow timber is valued for its 
lightness, strength, and durability. It is used in 
coat h-lmilding and cabinet-making 

TULLE. — A delicate silk lace fabric, named after 
the town in the department of Carrdze, France, 
wheic it was fust manufactured. It is used for 
trimmings, veils, caps, etc. An imitation tulle is 
made of cotton. 

TUNGSTEN. — A hard, grey, heavy metal of some 
rarity, found rh Cornwall. It occurs chiefly in 
wolfram, which is a tungstate of iron and manganese. 
It is alloyed with steel in order to obtain additional 
hardness. Its most important compound is tungstate 
of soda. This is a white crystalltiv* solid, which is 
soluble in water. It is added to starch in order to 
render light fabrics fireproof, and is also employed 
as a mordant 

TUNIS.— (See France) 

TUNNY. — A large fish of the mackcicl order. It 
• is of wide distribution, but is most abundant in the 
Mediterranean. Its flesh is led, and forms a useful 
food both in its fresh and in its salted condition. 
An oil used for dressing leather is obtained from 
this fish. 

TURBOT.— A broad, flat fish, abundant off the 
coasts of Britain and France, and in the Mediter- 
ranean. Its flesh ranks next to that of the sole in 
delicacy,, and the demand for it is very great. 


of 
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TURKEY. — The Turkish Empire of to-day is 
probably about 211,000 sq miles in area, with a 
population of 11,000,000. Previous to the War it 
included Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and parts 
of Arabia The Turkish Government now recog- 
nises the independence of Armenia, the Hedjaz, 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia , the annexation 
of Cyprus by Great Britain , and the loss of the 
islands in the Aegean Sea. European Turkey and 
the southern shores of the Bosphorus, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles are administered by 
the League of Nations, but Greece claims the 
Thracian area The Smyrna district is under the 
influence of Greece, and the Italians have a sphere 
of influence in the south of Asia Minor. 


of January about 40°F. The mean annual rainfall 
vanes from 20 to 40 ins 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the people, although farming methods 
are pnmitive. Among the chief products raised 
are cereals (wheat, barley, oats, maize, rice), cotton, 
tobacco, flax, hemp, opium, madder (“Turkey-red"), 
olive, roses (for attar or oil of roses), grapes, and 
other “ Mediterranean fruits The fnulberry 
tree thrives, and the rearing of silk-worms is im- 
portant. Honey and wax arc produced in large 
quantities. 

The Pastoral Industry. In the mountainous 
districts and in the dry country between Adnanople 
and Constantinople pastoral occupations are the 



I. NEUTRALIZED EUROPEAN TURKEY— 
Position, Area, and Population.— Neutralized Euro- 
pean Turkey lies between the Black and the /Eg can 
seas, and between the Sea of Marmora and Bulgaria, 
with Greece as its western neighbour. Its aiea is 
about 8,700 sq miles, and its population 2,000,000, 
more, +han half of whom are in Constantinople 

Coast Idnc. The coasts of the Sea of Marmora, the 
Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus are strategically and 
commercially of great importance The navigation 
of the Straits, and the Sea of Marmora arc free 
Gallipoli has been the guardian of the western 
entrance and Constantinople has been the eastern * 
guardian. 

Build. The country is largely a hill-girdled plain, 
containing the fertile valleys of the Marttza and 
the Mesta. 

Climate. Generally speaking, most of Turkey has 
the " Mediterranean ” type of climate — dry, hot 
summers, and comparatively mild, wet winters 
The mean July temperature'is about 72°F rnd that 


chief. Horses, mules, goats, and sheep are reared, 
and wool and mohair are exported 

The Pishtng Industry The fisheries except those 
of the Bosphorus and the sponge fisheries of the 
/Egean Sea are unimportant, and fishing methods 
arc antiquated 

The Mining Industry The mineial wealth, 
which is favly great, is little exploited 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures 
are mainly of the domestic type, and of local 
importance Turkey manufactures silk, textiles, 
carpet/s, and leather , but its imports of manu- 
factured goods are great Even the Turkish ft*z, 
the emblem of nationality, is largely manufactured 
abroad. There are a few cotton, silk, and woollen 
nulls at Constantinople ; and Adrianople manu- 
factures carpets, silk-textiles, and attar of roses. 

Communications. Roads are poor andMifficult 
to construct and keep in order, and river traffic is 
small. The chief railway is the Orient Express 
Route from Vienna and Buda-Pesth by Belgrade, 
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Sofia, Philippopolis, and down the Maritza Valley and some of its inlets form excellent natural 
to Adrianople and eastwards to Constantinople harbours Smyrna, with good communication 

Commerce. The Turk has a strong dislike to inland, is the chief port On the south the broad 

trade, and leaves it largely to the Greeks, Jews, and Bay of Adalia penetrates the land, but the Taurus 

Armenians, whom he hates In spite of its very Kange, which rises abruptly from the coast, limits 
favourable geographic conditions, Turkey has never the number of good harbours Mannarice and 

had a large transit and shipping trade, and two- Makri have the best harbours, but Adalia and 

thirds of its foreign trade consists of imports Us Mersina with poorer harbours carry on the greater 
chief por+s are Constantinople on the Bosphorus, part of the southern trade The west coast is the 
Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora, Gallipoli on the most important commercially 

Dardanelles, and Enos at the mouth of the Maritza Build. Asia Minoi is mainly a great plateau 
Through Constantinople passes a large proportion about 3,000 ft in height, whose rugged, irregular 
of Asia Minor produce The chief exports are surface makes it a barrier rather than a bond 
grapes (raisins), silk, wheat, barley, maize, opium, between Europe and Asia It rises gradually 
valonia, nuts, sponges, honey, wax, and tobacco. fritui an average height of 2,500 ft in the west to 
The chief imports are cotton cloth, sugar, cotton- 6,000 ft in the east On the south the plateau is 
yarn, quilting, coffee, petroleum, rice, woollen buttressed by the '1 aurus Range, whose mountains 
goods, hardware, coal, and machinery. rise to heights of 10,000 ft , and on the north by 

Trade Ccnf res. Constantinople (1,200,000), built the Pontic Range; both ranges present steep 
round the fine natural harbour of the Golden Horn, outward slopes to the sea. The only coast plains 
is the capital and chief stronghold of Mohammedan of the 1101 th are the deltas formed by the Kezil 
power in Europe ; it has not been taken out of and Yeshil lnnaks ; but bioad river valleys open 
Turkish hands. Its splendid position between to the /Egean Sea, providing useful estuaues and 
two continents and two seas gives it great strategic harbours and offeiing natural routes to the interior, 
and commercial importance. The city has four South of the Tam us Mountains die the rich plains 
parts: (1) Stambul, the purely Turkish quarter, of Pamph\ ha and Cilicia The Anti Tauius Kange 
lying south of the Golden Horn, and containing the rising neai Sivas runs south-west to the Taurus, 
mosques, public offices, and principal bazaars , and to the west of it and in the heart of the table- 
(2) Pera, where most Europeans reside , (3) Galata, land lie salt plains, salt lakes (Lake Tuzla Gol, the 
the business quarter and (4) Scutari, the Asiatic largest), marshes, poor steppes, and deserts 
quarter. The trade of Constantinople is chiefly Among famous peaks are volcanic Mount Argaeus 
in the hands of foreigners. Its chief exports aie (11,800 ft) in the east, and Mount Olympus 
of Asiatic origin, and include mohair, cereals, and (7,600 ft) in the west. For traffic purposes the 
gums from Anatolia, and rugs, carpets, and hand- rivers ate of little impoitance, even the hugest, 
made textiles from Persia and Armenia Had Con- being scantily supplied with water The chief are 
stantinoplo been in the possession oj one of the more the Yeshil Irrnak, Kizil Iimak, and the Sakai la, 
advanced European nations, the Bosphorus would flowing to the Black Sea ; and the Gediz Chui, 
either have been bridged or tunnelled, thus giving Mendere Chai (M.eandei), Geuk Su, and Sihuin, 
through communication between the railways of flowing to the Mediterranean Sea It should be 
Europe and South-west Asia. noted that the configuration causes traffic to pass 

Adnanoplr (90,000), the chief city of Thrace, mainly east and west, and at the same time lends 
stands at the confluence of Iho Maritza and the special value to the few convenient passes (pail i< u- 
Tunja Tt is at the crossing of scveial loutes, and laily the Cilician Gate) leading to the Black Sea 
has therefore become an impoitant trade centre and the Mediterranean Anatolia in build is Asia 

It guards the route to Constantinople, and has an in little. Its liability to severe earthquakes is a 

important domestic trade with the interior towns decided disadvantage 

Its manufactures include the making of carpets, Climate. Three climatic zones may be dis 
silk-textiles, and attar of roses tinguished . (1) The Northern ('oast has damp, 

II. ASTA MINOR OR ANATOLIA Position, enervating summers, and cold winters with much 
Area, and Population. Anatolia (“The Land of rain and snow , (2) The Highland Interior, shielded 
the Rising Sun “) or Asia Minor, the western exten- by the buttressing ranges from the damp winds of 
sion of the plateau of Iran, is now the cmef country the Levant and the Blac k Sea, has a dry continental 
of Turkey It has the Black Sea and the Sea of climate, the extremes naturally being greatest m 
Marmora on the north, the /Egean Sea on the west, the east, where jti winter the thermometer sometimes 

and the Levant on the south Eastwards it is registers 15°E , and the roads are often blocked 

bounded by an arbitrary line, running from Alex- by snow ; and (3) The Aegean and Mediterranean 

andretta Bay on the south to a point a little west ('oasts have mild wet winters and comparatively 

of Trebizond in the north Its area is 193,540 sq dry hot summers, both lmai andxold being moder- 
nities, and its population exceeds nine millions ated by proximity to the sea The coastal plains 

Five millions belong to the Greek Church* 4,000,000 are subject to malaria and even some of the higher 

ai^ •Mohammedans , and the remainder arc prm- valleys are unhealthy 

cipally Jews As might be expected from its Productions and Industries. Agriculture is the 
history and position, Asia Minor is inhabited by principal occupation, but is in a backward and 

many races that still show their nomad itrigin primitive state The olive, fig, and vine thrive on 

Turks, the ruling class, are largely peasant farmers ; # the /Egean and Mediterranean Roasts. Ihe plains 
Greeks arc the traders ; and nomad Kurds wander of Pamphylia and Cilicia yield wheat, cotton, silk, 
over the plateau and sesame. Western valleys yield fruits, wheat, 

Coast Line. On the north the Pontic Range rises barley, nee, maize, cotton, and liquorice. Silkworm 

abruptly from the coast, and hence there are no culture is important round Smyrna and Bru.ssa. 

good harbours. Sinope, on a safe roadstead, and Northern valleys grow excellent wheat, barley, 

Samsun arc the only ports of any importance. The tobacco, and temperate fruits (walnuts, plums, and 

west coast Is much broken i*nd island-fringe^ cherries). There are extensive opium fields in the 
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neighbourhood of Smyrna and Koma. Much of 
the plateau is naturally rich, and round Sivas, 
Koma and Angora excellent wheat and fruits arc 
grown under irrigation. An extension of irrigation 
would make many tracts productive 

The Pastoral Industry The plateau dwellers 
are pastoralists attending to the wants of herds of 
camels, wny horses, goats, and sheep. Round 
Angora, Koma, and Kaisana, the Angora goat, 
whose fine hair is so greatly prized for the 
manufacture of mohair cloths, is reared. 

Forestry The seaward slopes of the marginal 
mountains and the valleys opening westwards are 
thickly forested with ‘evergreen trees Ihe Pontic 
Range is clothed with forests of oak, fir, and beech, 
and on the higher slopes ihododendrons and 
azaleas flourish loom the “ valoma " oak is 
obtained valoma (acorn cups), so useful m tanning 
As yet the timber industry is of minor importance 
7 he Fishing Industry The sponge fisheiy of the 
west coast is lihportant 

The Mining Industry Asia Minor is rich in 
minerals, but only rocksalt, meerschaum and emery 
are worked to any extent Silver-lead is found 
near Isninl in the Cilician Taurus, and round Sivas , 
zinc at Karasu and Aidin , manganese and lion at 
Koma and Aidin , eineiy at Smyrna, coal and 
lignite at lleraclea on the Pluck Sen , meerschaum 
at hslo-Shchr , gold, silvur, and mercury m the 
Smyrna legion , and lithographic stone near 
Rrussa 

The Manufacturing Industries. The manufac- 
tures are chiefly of the domestic type, and include 
silk, cotton stuffs, mohair cloth Turkey rugs and 
carpets, sweetmeats, wine, soap, liquoiice paste, 
and artu les of beaten copper and brass Prussa and 
Smyrna manufacture silk, carpets, and rugs, and 
have many flour-nulls 

Communications. Absence of navigable rivers, 
and few railways traversing the interior, result in 
inland trade being largely conducted by camel 
caravans. In Roman times good roads existed 
for wheeled vehicles, but, with the coming eff the 
Turks, neglect and decay pi evaded Only within 
the last forty years has an improvement begun with 
the introduction of railways Routes from south 
to north are ditlicult , the only practicable route 
is that over the Taurus by the pass of the Cilician 
Gate, which has always been of importance An 
important caravan loute runs from Scutari by 
Ismid, Angora and Van to Tabriz Anatolian 
railways are largely of German construction The 
chief railway lines run from Smyrna and Scutari 
(Haidar- Pasha) Prom the latter ^own a line runs 
to Kski-Shehr, an important depot, whence a branch 
goes to Angora , the main line proceeds to Afiun- 
karaTIissnr, where it connects with the line from 
Smyrna The tei minus* of this Anatolian line is 
Korya (Iconium), which is also the first station on 
the Paghdad Railway proper P'rom Koma the 
Baghdad Railway proceeds to Cliumra, and runs 
through the Taurus Mountims near the famous 
Cilician Gate ( to Adana O tiler lines are: (1) Mer- 
sina to Tarsus and Adana ; (2) Smyrna to Ephesus, 
Aidm, and Pmeir , (3) Smyrna to Manissa and 

Aleshelu ; and (4) Mudama to Prussa Con- 
siderable development of industries may be expected 
to follow the extension of railways 

Commerce. The trade of Asia Minor is not of 
great importance. The disadvantages are the 
system of government, the build of the country, 
and the character of the inhabitants. The country, 


nevertheless, occupies a good geographical position 
for trade, being the bridge between Europe and 
Asia, and in ancient times it occupied a higher 
position The invading hordes, that swept over it 
to Europe, have left their traces in the mixture of 
races The chief ports are Smyrna on the /Egean 
Sea , Scutari and Haidar- Pasha on the Bosphorus ; 
Ismid on the Sea of Marmora ; Sinope and Samsun 
on the Black Sea , and Adalia, Mcrsina t and Mar- 
mance on the Levant. The principal exports are 
raisins, valoma, figs, wine, liquorice, wheat, barley, 
opium, meerschaum, wool, metals, ores, gum 
tragacanth, mohair, carpets, rugs, beeswax, tobacco, 
sponges, drugs, hides, raw silk, olive-oil, boxwood, 
timber, and yellow berries. The chief imports are 
textile fabrics, iron goods, petroleum, coal, and 
sugar 

Trade Centres. Smyrna (380,000) on the Gulf 
of Smyrna, is the chief port and commercial centre 
of Asia Minor. It communicates easily with the 
interior by the Gcdiz valley, and has a fine harbour 
Most of its inhabitants are Greeks From it railway 
and cai avail routes diverge eastwards across the 
plateau Its exports include all leprcscntat ives of 
Anatolian produce Vessels of the Cunard, Ley- 
land and Messageries Mantimes lines visit the 
harbour, and there is cross communication with 
Brindisi. Smyrna has suffered gteatly from 
earthquakes in the past. 

Prussa (110,000), in the ijorth-west, is a railway 
and route centre, commanding the pass below Mount 
Olympus It manufactures silks, carpets, and rugs, 
and is noted for its lion and sulphur springs 

Sivas (05,000), in the valley of the Kizil Irmak, 
is the centre of an important wheat-growing district 
Kaisana ‘(Cqesarca) (74,000) stands at the foot 
of Mount Argaeus, and commands the roads leading 
by easy passes across Ihe Anti-Taurus It has been 
a trade-centre since the dawn of history , and is, 
to-day, the most important town on the plateau 
Adana, in the south, on the Seihum, is a loute 
and railway centre , it commands the pass of the 
Cilician Gate, and is in a rich agricultural distuct. 

Koma (Iconium) is on the main railway line, and 
commands routes to the south 

Angora, noith of Tuzla Gol, is noted for fruit, 
honey, and mohair cloth From it an important 
route goes to Erzerum 

Samsun, on the Black Sea, is the outlet for the 
wheat of the Sivas district 

Mersma is the port for rich Cilicia and Adalia 
serves Panlphylia 

TURMERIC.— The pioduct of the haul, resinous 
roots of the Curcuma longa, a plant laigely cultivated 
m India and other tiopical regions Turmeric is a 
fragrant, yellow powder used as a chemical test for 
the presence of alkalies ; as an lngicdicnt of curry 
powder, as an adulteiant of mustard; and as a 
dye, which is, however, fugitive 

TURN OF THE MARKET.— This really means 
the difference between the two prices which- fere 
usually quoted in the list of stoi ks and shares — 
the lower being that at whieh the jobber is ready 
to buy, and the higher at which he is ready to 
sell. It is this “ turn of the market ” which 
constitutes the souicc of the jobber’s profit. 

TURNIP. — A hardy plant of the cabbage family, 
extensively cultivated in the Bntish Isles for the 
sake of its root, which is used for flavouryif? soups, 
stews, etc., and as a cattle food. .The two principal 
varieties are the ordinary white turnip and the 
yellow swede. This vegetable consists chiefly of 
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water, and is, therefore, of no great food value ; 
and when employed as a cattle food it should always 
be used in combination with dry fodder 

TURNOVER. — The total amount of money 
which has been traded upon by buying and selling, 
or in other business transactions, during a specified 
period. Thus, in the case of banking, the turn- 
over in a customei’s account for a year is the 
amount which passes through it in that tune. In 
the case of a shopkeeper, it is the total value of 
the stock which he sells. 

The endeavour to obtain the maximum return 
to his eilorts leads a mei chant into the avenue of 
economy, \ c , to effect his part in the cxc hange oi 
goods with the least possible expenditure 1 1 is 
private interest is the realisation oi a large profit, 
which consists in the diffeience between his buying 
and selling prices, so that the principle of cheap 
buying and dear selling evolves quite naturally 
The wholesale trader endeavours to purchase lus 
goods as cheaply as possible from the manufacturer 
or producer, so that, in piactice, the art of ti ade 
consists in the application of all those means and 
methods to attain that end For this pm pose, 
the merchant must take a clear view of the whole 
market, such as the supply of goods in the hands 
of the manufacturers or produceis, the visible and 
invisible stocks, the conditions of production with 
their attendant diawbacks, and a most caielul study 
of the fluctuations of tjade as far as his specialised 
commodity is com erned In doing his, he certainly 
acts m conformity with economic pimciples 

Limitations of Lheap Kuying. There aie, of 
con i so, limits to cheap buying If the manu- 
facturer has the choice of several buyers in the 
disposal of Ins goods, he will cut pff Ins business 
relations from those who seek to lake advantage 
of him Again, every met chant who intends to 
make a permanent living out of tiade, and who 
desires to secuie reliable sconces of supply, must 
aim at giving fair ticatment to those who supply 
him The fact must not be ovei looked that it is 
possible for the manufacturers to combine for the 
purpose of selling should the merchant refrain from 
offering a fair market price The single business, 
therefore, digs its own giave if it is impelled solely 
f'v selfish motives when effecting its purchases 
Laying cheaply lies, therefore, its limits, which are 
determined by competition and t lie considerations 
of a permanent and secure business connection 

From a business point of view, it is unwise for 
a trader — whether wholesale or retail — to change 
his dealers whenever a lower quotation is offered 
to him Naturally he wall compare the various 
offers made to him, with regard to their quality 
and price, wiLh those at present supplied to him , 
but, at the same time, he must also examine whether 
the new quotation is nothing more than a bait, and 
whether the new firm would be as capable of serving 
him as the present, and whether lus special wishes 
anti* requests respecting the time of delivery and 
quality could be executed From a consideration 
oi these important factors in buying and selling, 
it must be concluded that the cheapest quotation is 
no:, always the best 

Limitations to Doar Selling. The same applies to 
the principle of selling in the dearest market How- 
ever natural it may appear that a menhant, in 
his endeavour to increase his profit, must strive 
to fix lus selling price as high as possible, the wise 
merchant must, above all, be moderate in the 
settlement of his prices Apart from the fact that 
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he must ever take into consideration the question 
of competition m fixing his selling prices, the 
merchant can only acquire a permanent clientele by 
meeting his customeis in a reasonable manner, 
especially since business success does not, as a rule, 
depend on a single tiansaction, but on a permanent 
connection and a regular clientele, winch the mer^ 
chant can only secuie by working at a small profit ^ 
llowcvei paradoxical it may seem, the coircc s 
pnnciple of business piactice is to sell as cheaply a 
possible, assuming nutuialh that the limits o 
the selling pi ice have been fixed by a careful analysis 
of the cost Tin* analysis of the cost must lead 
the merchant to observe that the difference between 
the buying and selling puces, or the profit on a single 
transaction, forms but one of the three factors on 
which together the success of an undertaking 
depends 1 he olhet two factors are the magnitude 
and the tapuhiy <>1 the turnover 

An example* will explain the mutual dependence 
of these thiee factors- - 

Let us suppose three competing merchants — 
A B, .md ( - ate dealing m wheat 

A l>u\ s 100 qrs wheat at 15s qr and sells them 
at lbs , he t ui ns over this quant lty ever y month : 
tliercfoie* lus ycaily protit amounts to 1,200s 
B has a tin novel eacli month of 400 qis , which 
he pmchases at 15s 2d and sells at 15s 8d , thus 
gaming del on each quarter, and his ycaily piolit 
amounts to 2,400s 

C buys 400 qis at 15s 4d and sells them at 
15s (id, but can etiect a turnover of over 400 
qis per* week Although his piolit on each 
quarter of wheat is only 2d , he makes a yc aily 
profit of 3, 4 (ids 8c 1. 

The first merchant (A) acts ac coiding to the pnnciple 
of buying in the cheapest and selling in the deaiest 
market, whilst B acts on the pnnciple that, in 
spite* of a lower selling pi ice, a bigger profit can be 
obtained with a laige turnover than with a big 
piolit and a small turnover. C recognises the basic 
principle — file effect of a large turnover — but to 
this ne adds a new principle in that he turns over 
the same quantity not monthly, but weekly, and 
thus obtains the highest total profit, although he* 
buys in the deaiest and sells in the cheapest market. 
Ills guiding business pnnciple is to effect a speedy 
turnover 

From this example, further conclusions may he 
drawn A pays to the producer 15s , li 15s 2d , 
and 0 15s 4d per quarter 

111 effecting lus purchase, C will defeat his 
competitors A and B, oi at least will lender less 
favourable the > conditions of purchase Again, 
since C also comes in touch with the consumers 
with the lowest selling price of 15s. 6d , whereas B 
demands 15s 8d and A Ids per quarter, he will 
immediately capture the best customers and thus 
ic legate the* oth r sellers into the background. 
To this is added the greater efficu n< y, regularity, 
and better organisation which C possesses over 
A and B, wdiich will benefit the parties wdne h are 
brought together by him, vi/. , the .producer and 
the customer. The more efficient the business 
^organisation, the more effectively does trade play 
its part in the national economy Moreover, from 
the example above given, it will be seen that J he 
individual’s desire to make profit leads automatically 
to higher economic principles ; and that the well- 
known commercial maxim of buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market is by no means 
the determining one, but must subordinate itself 
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to other principles, and especially to that of effecting Experience has shown that neither one nor the 
a speedy turnover. other of these agreements lasts for long. The 

A simple arithmetical example has shown that varying degrees of efficiency, and the desire on the 
the effecting of a large turnover is of the greatest part of each business for further expansion, always 
importance to trade precipitates a breach of contract and leads to its 

Attention will now be drawn to some general dissolution. It is clear that these tendencies towards 
points which must be kept in mind in the endeavour dissolution are mainly to be found among the more 
to achieve this end. powerful combinations, which, in their thirst for 

Influence of a Large Turnover on Trade. The aim enterprise, become dissatisfied with the, permanent 
of every merchant to enlarge his turnover is subject restrictions of the cartels and syndicates. Generally 
to limitations Both the quantity of the products speaking, however, the break up of these combina- 
and the extent of human needs arc limited, so that turns is beneficial to trade, for society has no interest 
it is impossible for every merchant to increase at in the maintenance of inefficient concerns by artificial 
will his turnover As m the past, so m the future : means. It is, however, beneficial to eliminate the 
there will be competitive undertakings on a small, smaller concerns or to restrict their sphere of 
medium and a large scale The small business has operations, so that the more efficient firms, which 
a hard struggle, and utilises a thousand different can exercise the economic principle of trade, may 

ways and means of retaining its existence alongside survive. Hence it may be concluded that a large 

and amongst the large undertakings Its existence turnover depends principally on a larger sphere of 
is based chiefly on the personal character of the customers, which can only be gained by those 
owners, and the power to adapt themselves to businesses which arc efficiently organised 
peculiar circumstances and, especially, in the Nevertheless, the endeavour to extend the sphere 
willingness to accept a more moderate return of trade and its customers, in order to increase the 

But the gaps and imperfections of large-scale turnover, may be unprofitable to the single business 

enterprise not only admit of a large number of and disastrous from the economic point of view, 

small businesses, but open the way to their success. This is especially the case with regard to mercantile 

fhe proof of this is to be seen in the fact that within concerns, in which expansion is accomplished with 
the last twenty years, m neatly every country, and a relatively high rate of selling expenses , or where 
in spite of huge stores and co-opei ativc societies, the sale of the increased purchases becomes 1m- 

the number of small tetail businesses has increased possible, so that they have^to be cleaied at a loss, 

at a more rapid rate, relatively, than the population or at such a puce as to be damaging to the whole 
Factors in Effecting a Large Turnover. The market 
scope for developing and the possibility of cstab- A sound and profitable increase of turnover 
fishing a large-scale undei taking, and thus effecting cannot be forced, but depends upon the possession 

a large tuinovei, is alvvavs restricted to a limited of a greater business t'ificiency over ones eom- 

number of firms ( )ne of the most salient factors is petitors, althopgh, in some cases, it may be due 

to be found in the extension of the circle of cus- to the command over capital. The latter, however, 

tomers, and the effecting of a huge turnover centres aic the exceptions rather than the rule, so that, 

chiefly aiound the struggle for customers. apart from these, superiority is to be sought for in 

Taking a broad survey of the clientele for which the normal factors, such as in a more complete 

businesses are called into existence, it must be organisation of business, whether in regard to 

borne' m mind that this is no stationary factor, and purchasing, warehousing, selling, working expenses, 

that it depends not only on the number of people quality, cheaper prices, goodwill, m the better 

whose needs must be satisfied, but also on the vary- adaptation to the requirements of the customers, 

ing extensity and intensity of their needs or in greater activity and initiative. 

The variation in the intensity of human needs Influence of the Period of Turnover. In addition 
affords in itself an opportunity to the merchant for to the two factors — the difference between the 

the extension of his business and for the enlaigement purchase and selling prices (i r , profit) and the 

of Ins turnover The conflict for the clientele magnitude of the turnover — there comes a third t 

manifests itself in a definite area, so that to effect the period of the turnover or the necessity of effert- 

a large tut novel it is necessary to capture a large mg the turnover as speedily as possible, 

circle of customers Among the most important In ordef to explain the relationship existing 
characteristics of modern trade is this struggle for between the time and the magnitude of the turnover 

custolncrs, which often assumes sojjne of the keenest m reference to the practice of commerce, it is 

and most repugnant forms of commercial warfare necessary to examine the basis of the circulation 
The stiuggle to extend one’s business connection, of business capital, 
or the endeavour on the part of each hnn to increase If the goods arc bought with cash on the spot 
its turnover, n\>v finally prove disastrous to all and again sold for cash, the whole circulation of 

interested in the particular tnde.’so that the the turnover is limited by two points of time The 

concerns are eliminated, whilst the better managed starting point for the period of the turnover is the 

and more efficient arc w r orked at a loss Here, clay on which the goods were received, and'^ith 

then, is the starting-point fof cartels and syndicates this coincides the day of payment. Ihe termination 

(see separate articles). Suffice it here to point of the period of turnover, or the circulation of the 

out a tendency which is closely connected goodi>, is the selling day when the goods arc dis- 

with the attempts to augment the turnover b$ patched, on which, according to the above lllustra- 

increasmg the number of customers This ten- tion, payment is received for the goods 

de/icy consists of two forms of restricted competi- If, however, the purchase and the sale are not 
tion : qiic an agreement on the part of competing effected in one and ^the same place, but at a distance 

businesses to safeguard themselves against the and on credit, there result four pointy df time, 

customers [i.e , an association of sellers) ; the other, which, as a rule, come in the following order 

an agreement to allot definite trading spheres to Receipt of Goods — Payment of Money Sale of 
different merchants and manufacturers. Goods — Receipt of Money. 
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Various modifications, however, are possible. 
The tune for the payment of money may be effected 
after the sale of the goods ; indeed, even after the 
time of receiving the money 

turpentine. — The semi -solid, resinous exuda- 
tion of various coniferous trees It is obtained 
chiefly from certain pines of Scotland, America, and 
France. Venice turpentine is the product of the 
larch. Oil or spnit' of turpentine, which is the 
ordinary turpentine of commerce, is obtained by 
distillation. It is a colourless, sttong-smelling liquid, 
also known as turps It is used as a solvent in the 
preparation of oils, paints, and varnishes, and is also 
valuable in medicine as an antiseptic and as a local 
irritant in cases of rheumatism. Its internal use is 
extremely limited. The chief seat of the turpentine 
industry is Noith Carolina, which exports 
tremendous quantities to Great Britain annually. 

TURQUOISE.— A precious stone consisting of a 
phosphate of alumina, together with small quanti- 
ties of the oxides of iron and copper, lhe most 
prized gems arc sky-blue in colour, those of greenish- 
blue being less valuable. The stones are usually 
opaque and are never of crystalline structure. 
They are found chiefly in Persia, where thev are 
much esteemed Specimens are also obtained fiom 
North Ameuca The French stone, known as 
Occidental turquoise, consist s of fossil bone with a 
blue incrustation Attificially produced tuiquoises 
are of little account. • 

TURTLE.— A maune reptile, of which there are 
many species The type's most important com- 
mercially are the hawk’s bill turtle, yielding toi toise- 
shell (q t), and the green turtle, which is imported 
in large quantities from Ascension Isla id foi the 
manufacture of turtle soup. The eggs of the last- 
named species are also much esteemed In the pre- 
paration of mock turtle soup, calf’s head is used 
instead of the flesh of the turtle 

TUSSER or TUSSORE. A coarse Indian silk, for 
which the demand is increasing. Lyons imports 
large quantities. (See Silk ) 

TWEEDS— Scotch woollen fabrics, noted for 
their warmth and durability. They arc of various 
patterns,* generally based on diagonal lines Laige 
quantities are homespun. Tweeds are much used 
for men’s clothing and for the heavier at tides of 
ladies' attire, e g , travelling coats, etc 

TWILLS. — Matenals with a libbed appearance, 
due to the method of manufacture, in which the 
warp is raised one thread and then depi "ssed two 
or more threads for the passage of the weft 

TYPE. — The metal characters used in printing. 
All type-founders cast then type as nearly as possible 
to one uniform height, but the letters may have 
varying breadths. The ordinary type used in this 
volume is Brevier or 8-Point, leach column has 
72 lines, and is tethnically known as 16 Pica ems 
wide, the total width of page being 33 Pma ems. 

following are the names of the different 
kinds of type most frequently used in printing, 
with an example of each, and about the number 
of letters which would be contained in a page J he 
sam size as this Encyclopaedia — 

Pearl (or 5 -Point), 17,632 letters. 

Pitman s Business Enc>«-lopaidia and Dictionary of Coniinerie 

This is not the smallest size, but the two smaller 
sizes are iirely used. 

Nonpareil (or 6-Point), 12,288 letters. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopat dia and Dictionary of Connnerc 


Afinton (or 7-Pot nt), 8,700 letters. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Com 

Bremer (or 8- Point), 7,200 letters. 

Pitman's Business Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 

(N B — This is the type used in the composition 
of this Encyclopaedia ) 

Bourgeois (or 9 -Point), 5,400 letteis. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia and Dictionar 

Long Primer (or 10- Point), 4,408 letters. 
Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia and Dictio 

Small Pica (or W-Pomt), 3,744 letters. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia and Die 

Pica (or 12- Point), 3,072 letteis. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia an 

English (or 14 -Point), 2,214 letteis. 

Pitman’s Business Encyclopaedia 

Great Primer (or 18 -Point), 1,350 letteis 

Pitman’s Business Encyclo 

Type is now almost invauably cast on what is 
termed the point system, which vanes slightly from 
the old system, and the equivalents in points are 
shown in italics. 

TYPEWRITER, HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 

OF. — The typewriter, as we know it to-day, has a 
comparatively short history, although the unrealised 
idea is much older There was a Butish patent 
granted to llenry Mill, in 1714, for “an aitificial 
machine or method for the impre ssing or transcrib- 
ing letters, singly or progressively one after another 
as in writing, whereby all writing whatever may be 
engrossed in paper or parchment so neat and exact 
as not to be distinguished from print Unfor- 
tunately, there are no models or illustrations extant 
of this early writing machine The first United 
States patent for a machine of this descuption is 
dated 1829, and the first French patent, 1833 

The originating cause of the typewriter as we know 
it to-day is, however, to be found in the invention 
of an Ametican named John Pratt, of Alabama, 
who obtained, in 1864, provisional piotcction from 
the British Patent Office for a wilting machine 
invention, of wh.t h a further specification was 
entered m 1866. “ This invention,” Pratt stated, 

“ consists of an improved machine for printing 
rapidly upon paper by the simple manipulation or 
the fingering of keys, suitably arranged upon the 
keyboard " The inventor read a papci in regard* to 
his machine, and exhibited a complete model before 
the Royal So< icty of Arts This model is now pre- 
served in the South Kensington Museum. Although 
Pratt never placed his invention on thi market, it 
h#lds a position of great distinction in the history 
of the typewriter, from the fact*' that it directly 
inspired the invention of the many varieties of 
writing machine in use at the present day. The 
Scientific American for 6th July, 1867, gave a 
notice of the new invention, and predicted a day 
when pen writing would become obsolete, and a 
rinted record, produced by “ playing upon the 
terary pi^no,” would take its place. 
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About this time an American inventor named 
C. Latham Sholes, of Milwaukee, Wis., was engaged 
in the production of a machine designed for printing 
the senal numbcis on bank notes, railway tickets, 
etc Another inventor, Carlos Glulden, suggested 
to Sholes the advisability of a machine which would 
write letters and words instead of figures and 
numbers. This was the first idea suggested to 
Sholes on the subject. It was not until the num- 
bering machine had been completed that he read of 
Pratt’s invention ; but by September, 1867, he 
had pioduced his first crude writing machine, 
destined to be the jvoneer of the present day type- 
writers. The first United States jiatent for this 
writing machine was taken out in the names of 
Sholes, Gliddcn, and Samuel W. Souk* on 23rd June, 
1868, other supplementary patents being secured 
by Sholes in the same year and in 1871. The earlier 
models produced by Sholes were in many respects 
crude and imperfect ; from twenty-five to thirty 
experimental machines were, however, produced, 
and were placed with professional shorthand 
writers and others who, having much wilting to 
do, could subject them to practical tests. In this 
way many impiovements weie suggested and 
effected. 

In 1875 the fust practical typcwuting machine 
was manufactui eel and offered lor sale in America 
under the title of the " Sholes and Glidden Wilting 
Machine," afterwards known as the Kemington 
Typcwnter, it being manufactured by the Reming- 
ton Small Arms Co As this instrument wrote only 
in capitals and had other drawbacks, its field of 
usefulness was comparatu c*ly limited Several 
specimens wore exhibited at the Cavtcm inhibition 
at South Kensington in 1877, where they attracted 
only a moderate amount of attention In America 
the early models of this writing machine met with 
but a slow sale, and down to 1882 only 1,500 had 
been sold In was in 1886 that the first typcwnter 
firm opened a business in London, representing the 
Remington Co. Others followed in succeeding 
yeats, and at the present time over twenty American 
and British manufacturers of typewriters have 
heaclcpiarters in London 

While each writing machine has distinctive 
features of more or less lirqiortancc and value, 
which differentiate it from other typewriters, there 
is a marked tendency to-day to standardize on 
certain line's (See T\ PhWuiiHcs) 

There ai\/ however, certain broad lines of con- 
struction which classify typewriters into gioups 
The r three main groups are the following— 

(1) hide x or pointer machines — such machines, 
the types aie arianged on a plate, and impulsions 
are made by the movement of a pointn, as the 
machines do not possess a keyboard 'Ihese 
cannot, howeveiy be operated at the speed necessary 
forsiommcrcial and professional 1 use, and n< ed only 
be mentioned here in passing 

(2) Type-bar machines, which arc developments 
of the ongmal invention ok Sholes The type bar 
is a metal lew cr w ith a type-block bearing a character 
or characters at the end, and when put in motiqn 
from the low belaid, one character .it a time 
is impressed by the lever on the paper The 
tjpebars are arianged m a semicircular iashion and 
are operated singly, the point of percussion of the 
type being at a common centre, while the paper 
is moved automatically as each letter is impicssed 
on it. 

(3) Type-wheel tnai hints, which are on the lines 


of the Pratt machine referred to in a previous 
paragraph In these instruments the types are 
arranged round the segment or segments of an 
oscillating wheel, which is sometimes termed a 
cylinder or shuttle When the typist strikes a key, 
the corresponding type on the wheel is brought into 
position, a small hammer simultaneously forces 
the paper against the type, and the letter is impressed 
on it , or alternatively, the whole type-wheel (or 
segment) is forced against the paper. 

All machines of the second and third classes, 
that is, all machines in general commercial use, 
are operated by means of a keyboard. This consists 
of rows of keys, each of which bears one or more 
characters. When any key is struck, a corre- 
sponding character is impressed on paper inserted 
in the machine By the majority of manufacturers 
the arrangement known as the " universal key- 
board " is adopted , the few instances where this 
is not the case are indicated in the notes on the 
leading machines on the British market (See 
Typewriters ) The advantage of the " universal " 
anangement to the skilled professional tyjnst, who 
may in the course of his career be called on to 
operate seveial different makes of machines is, of 
course, obvious 

When a closer survey is made of the machines 
in the two main divisions described above, it will 
be discovered that further classification is requisite 
with respect to salient features 

There are, to begin with, three distinct types of 
keyboard which are colloquially spoken of as 
single-shift, double-shift, and non-shift keyboards. 
The majority of machines have a keyboard of the 
first description The keyboard contains about 
forty-two keys, each of which will jirint either a 
capital or a small letter, or a figure or a punctuation 
mark respectively By a simjile stroke of the key, 
small letters or figures are printed, but when it is 
desiied to type a capital, or some of the punctuation 
marks, this object is achieved by the simultaneous 
depression of what is termed a shift-key Key- 
boards of the class above described are small and 
comjMct, and as the typist’s hands move over a 
limited area, the highest speeds have been attained 
on machines of this variety In the second class 
of typewriters, the keyboard is operated in con- 
nection with two shift movements, each key 
actuating three types, such machines having 
accoidingly three times as many characters as 
keys There are generally from twenty-eight to 
llm ty keys 

In the third class of typewriters, the distinctive 
feature of the keyboaul is that it consists of from 
seventy-eight to eighty-four keys, each of which 
rcpiesents a single character only , capitals and 
small letters, figures and punctuation marks being 
each furnished with a separate key ; in other words, 
then' is " a key for every c haracter " It is claimed 
that a saving of tunc is effected in using this key- 
board when writing capitals, as compared wr& the 
other forms, which require the employment of the 
shift-key. On this keyboard, mot cover, the keys 
for the small letters and the capitals arc arrarged 
in precisely the same order, so that, as far as the 
location of the keys is concerned, one kind of 
keyboard is as easy for the operator as the other. 

Another classification of writing machines might 
be made in relation to the method ^of inking 
employed They fall, in fact, intb two main groups. 

The first and largest consists of those in which the 
unk is supplied by the original device, namely, an 
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ink-ribbon, which travels automatically across the 
machine between the type and the paper. When 
a key is depressed, the corresponding type strikes 
on the ribbon, and through it makes an impression 
on the paper. One of the more iccent improvements 
in typewriter construction is found in the two- 
colour ribbon. By an ingenious mechanism the 
ribbon can be readily shifted by the opeiator, so 
that parts of his work can be typed in one of two 
colours. 

The second group consists of those which are 
provided with an ink-pad. The types are inked by 
direct contact with the pad, and atteiwaids 
strike tlie paper The typewnting produced by 
machines of this class more nearly icsembles actual 
printing than the less sharply defined chai actors 
made by striking thiough a libbon In one or two 
other mat hines in which the types aie inked before 
impressing the paper, an ink roller, or some other 
similar device, is employed 

To-day, practically all machines have visible 
writing-— visible, that is, immediately it is produced. 
In the old days, it would have been possible to 
classify standard models accordingly as they had, 
or had not, visible wilting Such classification 
of up-to-date standard machines is no longer 
necessary, because they all have visible writing. 

Recent developments in the use of the type- 
wntci aie distinctly notable, because they vastly 
increase its value to the business world. Devices 
have been liitioduced wftich simplify tabulai woik, 
su< h as invoicing, to a icmarkable degree, and 
used in association with modem office appliances, 
are ell ec ting a 1 evolution in cleucal methods. In 
this and other diieetions the developments in the 
use of the typcwnter aie lapid and continuous. 

For information upon such points, the reader 
should consult the article on Tydl- wun ing, or 
the current catalogues of the manufacturers 
TYPEWRITERS* — 1 •Tom 1875 to the present 
tune, about 300 varieties of writing machines 
have been offeied to the public Most of these 
have, however, never appeared in this country, 
and the majority of them have disappeared fioin 
all markets At the present time, rather more 
than 20 different machines aie sold in the United 
Kingdom. 

Some brief notes follow, indicating the distinctive 
features of the typewriters now sold in this country. 
In those notes, no attempt has been made to 
appraise the relative merits of the machines in 
question The piospective purchaser .hould, of 
course, see that the machine he selects is suited 
to his individual requirements 

There is to-day a strong tendency for all type- 
writer manufacturers to standardize on ceitain 
leading featuies, as follows — • 

1 Type-bar principle 

2. Single shift movement {t e , two cases only). 

3. Visible writing. m 

*4 Front upstroke movement of type-bar to 
printing point 

5 Type-guide 

6 Universal keyboard. „ 

*7 Oscillating ribbon as inking device. 

8. Two-colour writing attachment. 

9 Neutral position of ribbon for stencil-cutting. 

10 Automatic ribbon reverse. 

11 Sojne form of tabulator, either 

(а) Simple " jumper.” 

(б) Column selector. 

(c) Decimal tabulator. # 


1 2 Back spacer 

13 Differential line-spacing 

References in the following Notes to the above 
numbered devices will simplify description. Other- 
wise, mention will be made m the separate headings 
onlv ot distinctive le.ituie^ 

Notes 

Bar-Luck, lias Nos 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11a, 
12, 13 'live most distinctive featuie of the Bar- 
Lock is the device from which the machine takes 
its name - a semi circle of phosphoi bionze conical 
pins fitted in a plate near the pimting-point. 
Between two of these puis,, each type-hai, in 
descending to print , is locked, alignment being 
thus seemed Theic is no shift movement, a 
separate key being provided for each type The 
type bar moves loi wards and dovvnwaids to the 
punting point. 

In its ougmal lorm, the Bar- Lock fust appealed 
in 1888 

At the time of wilting, a new Bi dish-made 
Bat-Lock is promised ” foi the mar tut me,” and 
will embody all, or most, ol the featuies in our list, 
togothci with some distim tive devices 

Blickensderfer (generally known as the Wick). 
Has Nos 3, G (wlieie rtquned), 11, 12, 13 

Distinctive features — Relatively small si/r and 
weight, seeming poi lability It is a type- whet 1 
machine, with double shift niovt incut, noimally 
fitted with a "Scientific” keyboard, though the 
universal keyboard can be fitted if picfcued A 
pad is the inking device 

At the lime of writing, the " 90 Blick ” is just 
appearing on the market This has featuies 
Nos 1, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 

Dtshnc live features - —A ninety ( haiuctoi keyboaid 
(whence the name), written with thntv keys and 
two shifts Poitability is again a leading feature. 
The machine is fitted with an interchangeable 
type-bar segment, so that vinous styles of types 
may be used, as well as chatacteis needed by 
ditferent languages 

Corona. lias features Nos 1, 3, 4, 5, G, 7, 8. 

Distinctive features — \ two-shift keyboard, 
writing eighly-lour characters Built with special 
regard to portability, not only as regards weight 
but also as regards size. For travelling, the 
machine folds up on to itself, so as to occupy little 
room 

Flliott-Fisher. Fundamentally different from 
most oilier typewriters, owing to its being con- 
structed mainly for writing in bound books, though 
it will also write, in the ordinary way, on loose 
sheets The Uu-st model 1 has t lie following 
features — 1 , 2, 3, G, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

'I he types play downwaids towards the printing 
point Keyboard and typMiaskct tiavel together 
across and ch^vn the wilting suiftae as the work 
progresses Equipped with vaiiotis forms of 
tabulator. Wiites on a flat platen, not on a 
cylinder Can b< lilted with arithmetical devices — 
adding, subti acting, ana cross-adding 

Empire. The latest model (No 2), has the 
fallowing features — 1, 3, 5, G, 7, 10, 11a, 12, 13. 

Distinctive features — The types ’slide horizontally 
forward to the printing-point. Thirty keys give 
ninety characters, by use of two shifts. Made *^n 
Canada 

Federal. A newcomer on our market. Has 
most, or all, of the features in the list. 

Hammond. The current model is known as the 
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Multiplex, having the following features — 3, 6 
(when required), 7, 8, 9, 12, 13. 

Distinctive features — Constructed on the type- 
wheel piiiuiple, the types being cast on a shuttle, 
which rotates in a circular horizontal plane 
Equipped either with the " Ideal" or " Universal" 
keyboaid 1 he "Ideal" is semi-circulai, and 
has a special ari alignment of keys Two shifts. 
Shuttles a i e immediately interchangeable (two 
being always in position), so that work can be 
done in a great variety of styles and languages 
Light weight 

Imperial, lias the following features— 1 3 5 

6,7,8,9,10,12,13. 

1 he ciirunt model is the Jt, but the Model D is 
promised m the near future 

Distinctive features -I he types play downwards 
and lorwards to tin* printing-point Keyboaid and 
type-segment can be instantaneously removed, and 
another substituted, thus giving the machine a 
wide lange of diameters, types, and languages 
In the Model l), a special feature will be made 
of the tabulator Bntish made 

Monarch, lias all standardized features, except 
No 5 

Distinctive features - -The ribbon movement has 
a transveise and a lateral movement, thus utilizing 
every traction of ribbon surface (an be specially 
equipped for counting-house woik, including 
adding, subtracting, etc lias a special vanable 
escapement, adjustable by the operator lor 
high-speed work 

National. A portable machine, maiketed in 
this country by the Hammond Company 
• Noiseless. Has features 1 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 10 
11, 12, 13 

Distinctive features — Mainly noiselessness, the 
usual " click " ol operation being entirely elimin- 
ated, silence in otlur icspects being secured by 
ingenious devices Its type-bar movement is 
horizontally forward to the printing-pomt Two 
shifts Has a steel, not a rubbei, platen 

Oliver. 1 ias featuies 1, 3, 6, 7, 8 (where required), 
11, 12, 13 (m a special form) 

Distinctive features -- Two shifts (giving normally 
eighty-lom characters, though the No 6 Model has 
ninety-six). '1 he type-bar movement is laterally 
downwards, the construction of the type-bar 
itself being special to the Oliver, being U-shaped, 
with pivots widely sepal at ed Means are provided 
for hoiizont.il and vertical ruling Diffeiential 
line-spacing is accomplished by a particularly 
ingenious device 

Remington, lias .ill "standardised" features 

Distinctive features — - Made in . two forms -the 
No. 10 and the No 1 1 The two models are 
identical, except that the No 10 has a five- point 
column selector, where.gs the No 11 has a ten-point 
decimal tabulator Further, the N'o 11 can be 
equipped as an accountancy machine, t e , with 
an addmg-subti acting attachment, capable of all 
kinds ol calculation, as well as writing 3 lie 
original coinineiu.il writing machine m its early 
form. Fust marketed in England in 1886 

Royal. Has Futures 1-13 The No. 10 if, 
with oi without* special attachments, adapted to 
all kinds of accountancy work (other than those 
involving arithmetical calculations on the machine). 
Has a special " bail " contiolling the paper. 

Salter. Has features 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. 

Distinctive features. — Has a characteristic type- 
bar movement, known as the 45° movement — 


forwards, but from the 45° position at rest to the 
45° position in printing. Made in England. 

L. C. Smith & Bros. Has all 13 " standardized " 
features. Quietness in use is claimed as a leading 
feature Has a five-stop decimal tabulator. Ball 
bearings are largely used at friction points. 

Smith Premier. Has features 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11 (in special fonn), 12, 13 

Distinctive features — No shift-key, there being a 
key for each character (eighty-four “in all). It 
has a unique combination of tabulating devices — a 
column selector, which moves the carnage to any 
desired column, and a decimal tabulator, which 
locates the exact point required in that column. 
Erasure chute cairies away all papei dust clear of 
working parts Ball-bearings aie largely used. 
Can be adapted to all kinds of accountancy work 
(including arithmetical calculations) 

Underwood. Has all " standaidi/ed " features. 
Has normally a one-point tabulator for simple 
column wotk, but can be equipped with a decimal 
tabulator Can also be specially adapted for 
arithmetical work, and is then known as the 
Underwood Standard Adding Machine, being 
capable, however, not only of addition, but of 
subtraction, as well as ordinary writing 

Wall Street. A new-comer with most of the 
" standaidized " features 

Woodsfoek. Comparatively speaking, a new- 
comer. Has most, or all. of’ the "standaidized" 
features t 

Yost. The current model (No 20) has features 
1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13 

Distinctive features — The inking device is a pad, 
so that feature No 9 is unnecessary. The type-bar 
action is mil the regular iront-stroko action, being 
peculiar to the i (ht Can be fitted with adding- 
subti acting device 

References are fiequently made in the foregoing 
Notes to tabulating devices Such devices diflcr 
so greatly that it is impossible here to deal with 
them fully'' It should, however, lie mentioned 
that the simpler tabulators merely " jump " 
the carnage to one of a scries of pre-deterinmed 
points, whereas the more elaboiate tabulators 
will " jump " it to any desired point in a series 
of columns (See article on Tyi’i- writing ) 

References have also been made in some few 
cases to arithmetical attachments, converting the 
typewriter into a wnting-adding-subtracting 
machine Such attachments (litter to ail extent 
that renders comparison almost impossible Gener- 
ally, however, it may be said that machines so 
equipped are capable of perfoiming any kind of 
anthmetu al operation, accuracy of which is 
automatically guaranteed 

Most of the machines mentioned arc capable 
of accommodating carnages ol various widths, 
the standard carnage being usually one adapted to 
a writing line not exceeding 7$ inches. 

TYPEWRITING. — Oiigiually, typewriting ip«ant 
copying, or transcribing, with the tvpewnter. 
To-day typewnting is by no means confined to 
such simple work. Indeed, it may fairly be claimed 
that the typewriter is now, or can now be, adapted 
to any kind of writing, or even punting, formerly 
done by other means, moreover, in nearly every 
case, typewritten Y'oik is greatly prcfciable to work 
produced by any other means ., 

The introduction of the billing and book-keeping 
typewriter has revolutionised the work of the 
counting house, by making it possible to type 
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at a single operation, not only the invoice, but to 
record the entry in the day book, thereby giving a 
day book in which the entries are all typewritten, 
instead of written, as under the old method of 
procedure 

Or again, sec how the wholesale draper makes 
use of the machine for typing the itemised account, 
making the entry in the journal and iccording the 
amount on the tajly stnp. 

Even this does not exhaust the powers of the 
billing typewriter, as, by the simple process of 
carbon interleaves, the invoice, the day book 
entry, the warehouse or departmental requisition, 
the delivery note, and the receipt note — in fact, 
any set of forms — may be typed, not, as one might 
be pardoned for supposing, at successive operations, 
but at one and the same time 

Or, if we do not favour the loose leaf system, then 
we can call into requisition the book-typewriter, 
which types as easily in a bound book as on a sheet 
of paper, makes as rnanv duplicates as are required, 
adds the columns, and enters the totals on the 
tally strip. 

Then there is the tabulator —unknown m the 
early days of the typewriter, but now often an 
integral part of the machine Sec how it marshals 
the figures into columns, with units under units, 
tens under tens, hundreds under hundreds, and so 
on To govern its action, it is merely necessary 
to press a button, when the carriage instantane- 
ously moves to any ddhired position, enabling us 
to type the invoice, extend the (, s d one under 
the other, type the discounts or credits, and record 
the entry in the day book. 

Or, bv use of the tabulator in conjunction with 
the adding-subtracting attai lunent, \ e are able 
not merely to tabulate the numerical items, but 
also to add, or subtract, them as required 

Or should the work in hand consist, not of 
columns of figuirs, but of text which has certain 
lines beginning at a common point, then wc have 
the column selector, which selects the various 
regular starting points 

Again, we have now a typewriter litted with 
needle-pom ted type, whu h perforates the paper and 
drives the impression right into the libic of the 
j ..per itself, thereby rendering subsequent alteration 
an absolute impossibility, and thus threatening the* 
existence of the time-honoured wntten cheque, so 
that w r c shall soon c rase to hear the w* 11- known 
formula “ I will write, you a [cheque," but in 
its stead, " 1 will type you a cheque ’’ And this 
machine with perforating type has made it possible 
to type work tickets and the like on paper stout 
enough to stand the rough handling of the workshop, 
and at the same time to obtain a good carbon 
copy, so that even thick paper is no longer a 
barrier 

Again, there is the Strip Invoice machine for 
accommodating a roll of invoice foims .yid auto- 
matically finding the typing line on each successive 
invoice, or for typing cards, tickets, address 
labels, or any separate section of a roll form. 

And it is not only in the commercial office ^and 
th «*bank that the typewnter holds sway, as w'e 
shall see if we look into the solicitor’s otfice and 
note how the various documents, from the rough 
draft to the engrossment, arc first dictated to a 
shorthand- typist and then run off on the machine ; 
or visit fhc sanctum of the literary man, and 
see how he either dictates his " cojiy " to an 
amanuensis to be transcribed on the typewriter. 


or in some cases types it himself without the 
intervention of the shorthand-writer ; or watch 
the doctor and note how, with the aid of the card 
index and the typewriter, he keeps a record of thfc 
symptoms of his patients ; or again, see how the 
busy man, whether he be travelling by land or sea, 
may call into requisition the services of the short- 
hand-typist, and have his work executed as expedi- 
tiously as if he w r ere in lus own office ; and if he be 
putting up at an hotel cn route , the same con- 
venience is to hand, so that whether he be on 
terra firtna or on the blue wateis of the ocean, he 
can still call to lus aid the slioi thand- typist and 
hear the friendly click of the mac lune 

And even with this long list of the uses to which 
the typewriter has been put, there is still another 
phase, namely, the facilities which exist for multi- 
plying copies Think of the many v.meties of both 
flat frame and rotary dupln atoi , besides the adapta- 
tion of tlu‘ hthogiapluc piocess to typewritten 
work, which lias made it possible* to cake an almost 
unlimited number of excellent duplicates Or, on 
the other hand, if only a few copies aie Teqmicd, 
then wo can fall back on the Uektogrnph copy, 
the caibon copy, the press copy, or the rapid roller 
cojjy 

Such developments in typewriting have, of course, 
only been rendered possible by developments in 
the typewriter As it was liist offered to the woild 
(SOC 1 Yl’EWRITIvR, lllSIORY AND 1 >bVFI Ol’MFN I 
or), it was lmt a crude, though adequate, ma< lune - 
adequate, that is, foi the simple pin poses for which 
it was oi lginallv intended Since then, enormous 
improvements have been made in its construction 
Its range of writing has been mu eased bv addition 
of characters and two or mote " cases " , fuction 
at working points has been reduced , the escape- 
ment has been icndcred capable of greater, and 
ever greater, speed , new and improved devices 
have been added, such as margin-stops, mai gin- 
release, variable line-spacer, keyboard-lock, back- 
spacer, etc , etc — to say nothing of special devic es lor 
accountancy work — tabulators, tally-rolls, needle- 
point types, condensed-! haiging attachments, and 
the like 

l he evolution of the typewnter and the evolution 
of typewnting have gone on side by side '1 he 
expert opeiator has called foi a more adaptable 
machine, and the more adaptable machine has 
called for a more expert operator, uid hence lias 
come a virtuous circle of progress. 

So far as operation has been concerned, the 
gieatest advance was made when touch typewriting 
became general In the old days, the best operators 
would interrupt their typewriting for the purpose 
of reading the copy. In these clays, the capable 
operator makes manipulation continuous, the 
e^ es being fixed on the cop> (of course*, if any) from 
lirst to last #1 he manipulation ot the keyboard 
is thus governed, not by sense of sight, but by 
sense of touch, lie nee the expression, "Touch 
Typewriting ” 

Sjuied of operation lias also great! \ advanced, 
jxirtly by reason of the mechanical perfection of 
tine 1} ju'writer, blit mainly because of the adoption 
of the touch method. At the Business Exhibition 
in London, in 1920, Mr. R G Curtis gained the 
championship by maintaining a speed of 133 worths 
per minute for half an hour This was a net speed, 
5 words having been deducted for each error made. 
It is, however, claimed that the actual sjieed record 
was made in 1917 by an American, Mr. G. Iiosfeld, 
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who succeeded' in writing 145 words per minute 
during a half-hour's test 

We now give illustrations of a few (of the many) 
special uses to which the modern typewriter can 
be put in different kinds of work — 

Hilling. (1) l he Condensed Billing Typewriter. 
This is, as its name implies, specially adapted for 
billing, or invoicing, though it is equally applicable 
to correspondence'. 

Not only will it type the* invoice and the day- 
book cutty at one operation, but as many additional 
forms as may be iequired, such, for example, as 
the warehouse older, the delivery note, the receipt, 
the packer's order, and, in fact, any additional 
documents required to suit individual needs 

The principal attachment on this machine is the 
bill condensei, piovided for the purpose of feeding 
each successive invoice to the first writing line, 
and to govern the automatic spacing of each 
carbon impression on the day-book page 


despatched to the various customers, and the day 
book sheets are replaced face downwards at the 
end of the McMillan book, below the dividing tab, 
so that they run in numerical order. 

When a McMillan book is full, the contents are 
removed bodily and bound in a cheaper binding, 
and a new set of sheets is inserted to take the 
place of the old ones 

Such, then, is the method which is fast superseding 
that of press copying the invoices in a -pi ess copy 
sales bqpk, and which gives in its place facsimiles, 
(dear and legible, typed simultaneously with the 
invoice, instead of the too often blurred and 
indistinct invoice and sales book 

(2) The Strip Invoice Typewriter The Stnp 
Invoice typewriter is the latest stage of billing 
machine development It is fitted with special 
gear for accommodating a roll of invoice fonns, 
the first of which is fed into the machine m the 
usual way Fixed to the right-hand side of the 



McMillan Loose-Leaf Sales Book. 


When the condenser is set, the method of 
procedure is fis follows : The top day book sheet is 
taken from the McMillan day book and is fed into 
the .typewriter m the ordinary manner, the 
invoice and (aibon sheet are met insisted, anil 
brought into position by means of the condenser, 
for typing the First line of the invoice lire invoice 
is then typed by the aid of the tabulator, and on its 
completion the condenser is actuatcfl, and the in- 
voice and carbon are withdrawn*' The condenser is 
then actuated again, and turns the day book sheet 
back a space, which exactly coincides with that 
occupied by the punted heading of the invoice ; 
consequently, when the second invoice form is 
inserted thcie is no waste of space on the day boo 1 ' 
sheet, as although the two feed simultaneously 
while the condenser is being returned to its normal 
position, still this has been allowed for on the day 
book sheet by the previous action of bringing 
the condenser forward, after the removal of the 
first invoice 

At the end of the day’s work, the invoices are 


cylinder is an attachment similar to the bill con- 
denser, the function of which is to find the writing 
line automatically on each successive invoice 

Its utility does not, however, cease with the 
typing of invoices, as it can be used for typing 
cards, tickets, address labels, or, indeed, any 
separate section of a roll of forms If, on the other 
hand, it is not desirable to employ a continuous 
roll, it is equally applicable to long strips, sub- 
divided into a number of separate sections, on each 
of which ‘it is desired to commence typing M a 
given point 

As with the Condensed Billing machine, so with 
the Ship Invoice machine, it is equally useful for 
correspondence ; in fact, it is a combined involuting 
and correspondence typewriter 

(3) The Retail Bill and Charge Typewriter. 
The Retail Bill an/1 Charge typewriter, fitted with 
tally roll, is a billing machine specially designed 
to meet the requirements of firms periodically 
rendering itemised accounts, s6ch, for example, 
as those engaged in the drapery business. By the 
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use of this machine and a folded form, interleaved 
with a carbon, entries are simultaneously typed 
upon the bill and the journal sheet, so that not 
only is liability to error reduced to a minimum, 
but the journal is typewritten as well as the 
bill 

This machine is constructed with a special 
horizontal and lateral aligner, which makes it 
the work of a moment to insert the folded form 
This being lone, the items under the current date 
are typed in the usual way, and the daily total is 
typed not only as an extension on the bill, but also 
on the tally strip. The form is then removed from 
the machine and placed, without taking out the 
carbon, in a cabinet, awaiting subsequent reinsert- 
ion when furtlici entries occur The tally strip is 
then in position for typing the daily total of the 
next bill, as the act of removing the form cairics 
the strip forward one line space 

This procedure is continued until the day’s 
billing is completed, when the tally stnp, showing 
the clay's totals, is torn off and sent to the counting 
house On each subsequent date when a new' order 
is executed, the customer’s form is reinserted, and 
instantly slipped into position by means of the bill 
aligner. 

Thus the bills accumulate, step by step, as the 
oiders are executed, and at the end of the month 
all that remains to be done is to “ foot " the bills, 
dispatch them to the customers, and bind the 
journal sheets in a cheap binder. 

Column Finder. The Column Finder — a most 
useful time-saving invention — is, as its name 
implies, a device for " finding ” oi selecting the 
vai ions columns or starting-points which are 
common to a given numbei of lint's 

This invention may be utilised ip, a variety of 
ways, and on typewriters which have a icversible 
rack, stops for different styles of work may be* set 
up at one and the sanu* time, thus obviating the 
necessity of constantly resetting the stops when a 
change of work is necessary 1 or example, the 
stops may be arranged on one side of the rack for 
the starting-points or numbers which are common 
to all letteis, such as the date, the address, 
the paragraphs and the subscription, while the 
s’ ops on the othe r sides of the* rack could be 
air.-nged m a similar manner foi any other stales 
of vs ork in vogue' m the oliice in question 

All that is then necessary is to ‘uin ‘ho rack 
with the icqmred side backwards and to depiess 
the column tinder kev which bear-, tin number 
eoi u spending with the leqmied column Unis, 


to find the fourth column or point, depress the key 
marked “4," to tind the first column the key 
marked" 1,” and so on 

Tabulator. When the tabulator was first mtro- 
duced it appealed in the form of an accessory of 
the typewnter, and could be pui chased inde- 
pendently of the machine ; but its advantages 
soon proved so great that many of the typewriter 
linns now supply an in built tabulator, which is 
as much a part ot the typewriter as the arm is of 
the body 

Perhaps the* most ingenious contrivance of the 
kind is the Key-Set Tabulator This tabulator, 
in addition to pc i forming the*ordinary duties of a 
tabulator, goes a step further and automatically 
sets the* stops f ot the tvpixt 

It consists of ton tabulator keys oi plungeis 
arranged just below or above the keyboard , a 
tabulator scale d< noting the* value ot each key , 
a small kev, teimed the “ 'lab Stop Key,” situated 
at the* top lett-hand corner of the keyboard , a 
rack knowm as the tabulator lack, complete with a 
stop for each degree oi spate , at the bat k of the 
machine, immediately beneath the* paper shelf, 
and behind this tack, a tabulatoi stop release 
lever 

These are the mam parts, so far as the typist is 
concerned, of a tabulator vvlm h has not only made 
the woilc of the typist simplicity itself, but 
whic h is proving a notable factor as a time-saving 
devu e. 

Now a woicl as to the method of pi o<ec lure Let 
us suppose th.it an invoice is to be typed. All that 
is necessary is to dept css the carnage release key 
and to run the carnage to the units' point of the 
“Quantity" column, and then to dcpiess the 
“Tab Stop Key,” which will immediately set a 
stop on the rack at the corresponding number. 
This operation must then be repeated for the 
“ Pncc ” column and for the “ £ s d.“ columns, 
but in the latter case the stops must be set for the 
units of the pence 

The typing of the invoice is then proceeded with 
m the usual way, but the carnage is instantaneously 
moved from column to column by means of the 
tabulator kr\s, which aie juessecl m accoidance 
with the* required denominations 

\\ hen it is desireci to set up another style ot 
tabulation, the stops may instantly be ictunied 
to then normal positions on the rack by depressing 
the tabulator stoj> release lever, but this is tinnctes- 
saiy where the same style of woik has to de executed 
day after day. 
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U. — This letter is used in the following 
abbreviations — 

U/A, Underwriting Account (marine account). 

U.K , United Kingdom. 

U.S.A , United States of America. 

U.V., Uncollected Vouchers. 

U/w, Underwriter. 

Ult., Of the lait month (Latin, ultimo). 
UBERRIMA FIBES. — The utmost good faith. 
UBERRIMA FIDEI. — A Latin phrase, signi- 
fying " of the utmost good faith " In the case of 
certain special contracts, of which insurance i9 
the chief example, it is essential that there should 
be something more than " good faith " shown. 
Indeed, there must be the most complete disclosure 
of every material fact connected with the matter. 
The suppression of anything which might tend to 
influent e the mind of one of the parties to such a 
contract is ground for cancellation. Contracts of 
this kind are classified as being of uberrima fidet. 
It is often supposed that the principle applies to 
contracts of suretyship and guarantee This was 
judicially negatived in the case of Seaton v. Burnand, 
1900, App Cus 135 

UGANIIA. — The Protectorate of Uganda, 
desenbed by Stanley as the " Pearl of Africa," is 
bounded on the east by the East Africa Protectorate, 
on the west by Belgian Congo, on the south by 
the mandatory territory, and on the north by the 
Sudan. Its area of 110,300 square miles supports 
a population estimated at 3,500,000, and includes 
Buganda, and four provinces designated as the 
Western, Eastern, Rudolf, and Northern. Part of the 
surface is hilly or mountainous, and part is a plain. 

The soil is very fertile except in the Rudolf 
district The climate is mild, and fairly healthy 
except in the lowlands. Rain falls fairly abundantly, 
the annual amount being over 50 in. It would seem 
that agriculture will develop greatly in this region 
Coffee is well suited to Uganda, and one variety is 
indigenous. Cotton-growing has become the most 
important industry ; the American type thrives 
well, and ginning factories are at work at Kampala 
There is a great natural wealth of fibre-yielding 
plants, ancHhc fibres obtained from the Sansevienas 
and the fcaphia palm fetch high prices. Cereals 
grow with certainty, and wheat cultivation is 
spreading in Toro. Cocoa, sugar, and rice can be 
raised successfully, but as yet ItAvc not developed 
much. Rubber-growing is, however, becoming of 
importance The forests yield excellent mahogany 
and cellar woods. Emits of many varieties could 
be produced in vast quantities, paid the banana 
forms the staple food. Cattle thrive well in some 
districts, but diseases are not unknown Sheep and 
goats are plentiful, and art* found in most districts 
Ivory is obtained m important quantities As 
regai ds minerals, iron is abundant, plumbago is 
found in Ungoro, copper in the centre, and a lit 4 lc 
gold in some districts 

Roads are extending in Uganda, but transport 
facilities need developing The Uganda Railway lies 
in British East Africa, and extends from Mombasa on 
the coast to Port Floience on Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
A railway connects Lakes Victoria and Kioga, while 
another short line runs between Kampala and Port 


Bell. There is steamer traffic on the Lakes, and 
Nile steamers ply from Khartoum to Gondokoro on 
the northern boundary. The chief exports are ghee 
(clanhed butter), coffee, cotton, hides, 7vory, skins, 
and native mats ; and the imports are mainly cotton 
goods and agricultural machinery and implements. 
Most trade is carried on with Great Britain, the 
United States, and India 

The chief trade centres are Entebbe, on Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the administrative centre, and 
Kampala, the native capital of Buganda. The 
native capital of the country is Mengo. 

Mails are despatched once a month via Brindisi. 
The time of transport is about twenty-two days. 

For map, see Africa. 

UKRAINE (the border or the frontier).- — Position, 
Area, Population. On 21st November, 1917, the 
greater part of “ Little Russia," consisting of the 
former governments of Chernigov, Kharkov, Kieff 
and Poltava, with Ekatennoslav and Kherson in 
" South Russia," and Podolia and Volhynia in 
" West Russia," was encouraged by Germany to 
declare its independence as the Republic of Ukraine. 
The new Republic was despoiled by Germany in 
1917-1918, and until Augv -it, 1919, was overrun by 
Bolshevik forces, who were finally driven out by a 
rising of the inhabitants Recognition by the Powers 
was gained in March, 1919 The total area of the 
Republic is 174,000 sq miles, and its population 
approxim? tely 30 millions, the density of population 
in Kiev, Pohava and Podolia being over 130 per 
sq mile Its northern neighbours are Lithuania, 
the Republic of White Russia, and European Russia , 
its western, Poland, Czedio-Slovalua, Hungary and 
Roumania , its eastern, European Russia, the Don 
Republic, and the Taurida Republic , and its 
southern the Black Sea 

Build, Climate and Soil. The whole of the region 
is a boundless plain open to invasion, and with 
monotony as its key-note The climate is continental, 
though not so harsh as that of most of European 
Russia. There is a minimum of spring and autumn, 
a low rainfall from May to August when vegetation 
rushes through its life period , and a death-like 
peace in winter. In the north there are forests and 
marshes, but much of the region is covered with 
fertile black earth (" chernoziom ”), which retains 
the moisture and thus compensates for the scarcity 
of rainfall 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is the 
leading industry, the " black-carth " icgion being 
one of tlie world’s chief granaries Wheat is the 
chief crop , hut rye, oats, barley and maize are 
important Flax, hemp, tobacco, beet, wine, fruit 
(cherry/ plum, apple, pear) and honey are the, agri- 
cultural products The steppe region of the south 
is devoted to the pastoral industry, and hides, skins, 
hair, bristles and wool form important exports. 
Poultry farming is increasing in the grain Dnds. 
Lumbering and fishing are of minor importance. 
The eastern area is rich in coal and iron, the Donetz 
coalfield producing 25 million tons annually and 
Knvoirog leading all Russian republics m its output 
of iron Manufactures are developingr Kharkov 
and Poltava manufacture woollen goods ; Kiev and 
Kharkov have sugar refineries and flour mills ; 
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Kiev and Kherson make leather, soap and candles ; Ekatermoslav (180,000) is a rising manufacturing 
Krivoirog has iron and steel works ; and Odessa, town at the falls of the Dnieper. 

Nikolaiev and Kherson have shipbuilding yards. Nikolaiev, situate at the junction of the Bug and 

People. Most of the people of the Ukraine are the lngul, is a wheat port, and flour-railling and 
Slavs of the Alpine Race, and possess the " stocky " shipbuilding centre. 

frame, characteristic of grassland peoples. They are Kherson, on the Dnieper, has similar industries 
more imaginative, poetical and refined than their to those of Nikolaiev • 

northern neighbours . but 
need more shrewdness 
and less hutmlity 

Communications and 
Commerce. Communica- 
tions, as in most of 
Eastern Europe, need 
developing. Lack of 
stone and wood for the 
construction of firm roads 
explains the bad state of 
the cart-roads ; and since 
all the rivers are frozen 
during the cold of win- 
ter, and much reduced 
in depth by the dryness 
of summer, navigation 
upon them is in many 
cases confined to the 
period of the spring and 
early summer floods 
Railways are practically 
in their infancy. The 
best season for the trails-* 
port of goods is the 
winter, for then river, 
marsh and lake arc 
covered with a uniform 
pavement of snow, which 

makes transport by sledge easy TheAlnef expoits ULLAGE. — This word is used with two separate 

are corn, flour, eggs, flax and leather ; while the meanings — 

chief imports are machinery and metal goods, textiles (1) The waste in casks or bottles of liquids 
and tea. owing to leakage, breakage, evaporation, or racking. 

Trade Out res. Kiev (600,000) stands on a terrace (2) The difference between the full (apacity of 

from 300 to 400 ft. above the level of the Dnieper, a cask or other vessel and the quantity of liquid 
opposite the mouth of the Desna It is the chief which »t actually contains 

town and scat of government, the Holy City ULTIMO. — Generally contracted into " ult.” 

and ancient capital of the Russians, and one It is the ablative case singular of the Latin word 

of the chief educational and religious centres of ulhtnus, meaning “last." In correspondence "the 

Ec. tern Europe As a manufacturing centre 20th ult." means " the 20th day of the preceding 

the town is growing It possesses flour nulls, month " 

sngai refineries, tobacco and woollen factoims, and ULTRAMARINE. — A permanent pigment of 

iron foundries. beautiful sky-blue colour, originally obtained from 

Odessa (650,000) stands on the Black Sea near lapis lazuli (qv), but now prepare ! artificially by 

the mouth of the Dniester, and is built ir terraces mixing c hma < lay, t harcoal, and sulphate of sodium, 

above a safe harbour. Surrounded to a remote dis- and heating the w'iole with sulphur. The prepara- 

tancc by immense steppes, the town appears before tion of ultiamanm- forms an important industry 

the weary traveller as a long-desired oasis It is in Germany, France, and Belgium , and has 

the chief port, the natural outlet of the wheat- been taken up in England, especially by the Lanea- 

growing lands of the Dniester and Dnieper basins, shire Ultramarine Company, Ltd , near IJlverston. 

and a flour-milling and shipbuilding centre Its The pigment is used by painters, cah^p-printers, and 

harbour has been deepened to 30 ft , but as a port paper-stainers, a*d is of use in laundries as a mea^s 

it ^suffers from its inaccessibility for a slant time of keeping linen a good colour. Thetc is also a 

during winter, and its comparatively poor railway green variety 

connections with its hinterland, being served ULTRA VlRES. — This -s a Latin phrase signifying 

directly by only one railway —the great 1 1 amburg* "beyond the poweis " The expression is most 
Beilin-Cracow-Odessa line It has a great trade jn frequently used in connection with corporate bodies, 
grai ),eflour, starch, leather and soap. tlu#e bodies being limited as to their powers by the 

Kharkov (260,000) on a tributary of the Donctz charter or other document under which they are 

is growing rapidly as an educational, industrial called into existence Any act done outside these 

and trading centre. It lies lr the heart of special powers is null and void, and the court wilf 

the Don< tz coalfield, is a railway junction, has restrain the attempted exercise of it. Thus, in 

one of th^ largest fairs of Eastern Europe, the case of a joint-stock company, the borrowing 

and fhanufacturcs non and steel, soap, tobacco powers of the company will be fixed by the memor- 

.and sugar. ^andum and the articles of association. It is the 
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duty, therefore, of any person who lends money to 
the company to see that the directors are within 
their rights in boi rowing, and especially that the 
amount which they are entitled to borrow is not 
exceeded. The opposite of ultra vires is intra vires, 
winch means " within the powers.” 

UMBER. — A brown, earthy mineral, used, when 
ground to powder, as a brown pigment A warmer 
tone is obtained by calcination 'I he mineral i-» 
soim turns found in Great Britain, but occurs 
chiefly in Italy and ( yprws. It is used by artists 
and also by house painters 

UMBRELLAS. — T^hese familiar articles, though 
known in the East since the earliest times, did not 
become generally used in Gicat Britain until the 
eighteenth century. The celebrated Fox paragon 
frames date bac k to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The chief seats of the British industry are 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow. Paris is a great 
French centre The materials used are of all grades, 
the best umbrellas having silk covers (made at 
Lyons and Crcfeld). For the commonest qualities 
cotton is used, and for the intermediate grades 
vaiious mixtures of silk and cotton are employed 
UMPIRE.— The person who is called in to decide 
a question under dispute. Whenever a matter is 
referred to arbitration, it is generally agreed by 
the terms of the reference that in case the tw r o 
arbitrators appointed by the parties are unable to 
agree, a third person shall be nominated by the 
arbitrators as umpire to decide Ihe points still left 
open. (See Aruitkaiion.) 

UNAUTHORISED SIGNATURE (DILL, CHEQUE, 
NOTE). — (See Forgery ) 

UNCALLED CAPITAL. -Although it has become 
a rare thing in modern joint-stock companies not to 
get in the whole of the subscubed capital at as 
early a date as possible, it was foimetly the practice 
to call it up by degrees as it was wanted, and after 
a call had been regularly declared by the share- 
holders. 'Phis part of the capital which is out- 
standing and for which the shareholders are liable 
is the uncalled capital of the company. ■ In the 
case of a banking company which has adopted 
certain provisions of the Companies Acts, it also 
may constitute a kind of reserve liability which 
is not capable of being called up except in the event 
and for the purposes of the company being wound 
up (See Kesirve Liauilu y ) 

When debenluies are issued by a company they 
usually lTKiude a chatge upon the uncalled capital. 
Such a chaige does not pi event the directors of 
the company making calls upon the shareholders 
as may be required for she purposes of tile business. 
Although the uncalled capital may have been a 
considerable item when fust the debentures were 
issued, it may have shrunk to a very small figure, 
or vanished ahogethei, by the time the debentures 
ehe required to be paid. < * 

In ceitain cases uncalled capital may be specially 
assigned or hypothecated. When this is clone each 
shai eholder should be solved with notice that the 
unpaid capital must be paid only to the person to 
whom it has been assigned 
UNCLAIMED BALANCES. — The term cLten 

applied to the balances of customers’ accounts at 
•ca bank which have not been operated upon for a 
considerable period by the persons in whose names 
the accounts stand in the books of the bank. 
According to the Statutes of Limitations (qv) a 
customer cannot legally make any claim against 
a banker with respect to his balance if he has 


allowed a period of six years to elapse since he 
last operated upon it. But in practice a banker 
never attempts to take advantage of his strict 
legal rights in tins respect. At the same time, 
however, he does not trouble to inquire for 
claimants In recent years various proposals 
have been put forward with regard to unclaimed 
balances 

UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS.— Under the Com- 
panies Wmding-up Rules, when the liquidator of 
the company which is being wound up declares a 
dividend and any of the persons entitled to a 
share in the assets do not come forward within a 
period of six months from the date of the declara- 
tion, the money is paid into the Companies’ Liquida- 
tion Account at the Bank of England, and theie it 
lies until the rightful ownets prove to the Boaid of 
Trade, on petition, that they aie the peisons to 
whom it should be paid In the case of Govern- 
ment stock, if any dividends aie unclaimed for 
ten years, the amount is transferred to the National 
Debt Commissioners Should the light ful owners 
eventuallv turn up, or the persons who are 
entitled through the former owneis, the money 
will be re- transferred either voluntarily by the 
Governor of the Bank of England, on Ins being 
satisfied of the justice of the claim and the right 
of the claimants to make it, or by an order of a 
judge of the Chancct y Division. 

With ugard to unclaimed dividends of a going 
concern, it is obviously the duty of a shareholder 
to keep the scuetary of any company m which he 
is intei ested acquainted, trom time to tune, with 
Ins own or some register ed addiess to which divi 
(lends or notices relating to his shales may be 
forwarded , and if a shai eholder neglects to do 
this, or, having received Ins dividend wan ant, is. 
so caieless as to lose it or omit to pay it into his 
bank, he merely has himself to thank should the item 
be ultimately lost to lus estate On the other hand, 
the assumption is that if a dividend warrant lias 
been issued to a shai eholder, he naturally lias a i lglit 
to payment of the amount , and if, notwithstanding 
the passage of time, the warrant is not presented for 
payment, it is i.ir more satisfactory from the 
company’s point of view for a little trouble to be* 
gone to m the mattei with a view to etisuie its being 
paid, than for the item to be allowed to leinain as 
an unclaimed dividend If These are allowed to 
accumulate, the company, on the one side, is -Low- 
ing a sent of perpetual liability which eould and 
should be reduced 01 kept within natiow limits; 
while', on the other side-, though tlu- fault of non- 
presentation probably lies with the shareholder m 
the hist place, unless steps are taken by the com- 
pany to e t ill his attention to the outstanding w arrant, 
it is possible th.it either he ot his representative 
may at some future time be' in need of the- money, 
and ve't be unaw.ue of lus right to it 

rhe/s' are 1 instance's on recotd (wlneh could 
doubtless be amplified by others) \vluic\ Jhiough 
the 1 amount of a elnulend being a comparatively 
small one, or the recipient being a person of means, 
o' simply through latsser fane, the shareholelcr has 
put the warrants on one side half-year aftfr half- 
year as they have come in, and then, when a period 
of perhaps several ye.us has elapsed, has suddenly 
awakened to till' fact of there being (pule an appre- 
ciable sum of money due to him by the company, 
and has forthwith set himself to collect* the warrants 
and have them marked for payment, with the result 
that several are found to be missing, and the harassed 
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secretary is called upon to issue duplicate warrants 
on the execution of the usual form of indemnity 

The best method of ensuring early presentation of 
the cheques therefore appears to be one which deals 
with the matter each half-year or other point of 
time when the dividends are paid , as otherwise, if 
tune is allowed to slip by, there is always the 
possibility of the payee ceabing to be a shareholder, 
and, by reason of one or more subsequent changes 
of address, it becomes a dilhcult if not impossible 
matter to get into communication with him again 
Most companies issue their dividend warrants with 
a note at the foot intimating that the warrant will 
not be jiaid by the bankers after the expiration of 
a certain period (usually three or six months) from 
the date ot issue without reference to the secret <u y 
This is a good practice, and no doubt acts as a spur 
towaids early presentation of the warrants It 
i*, also advisable for the paid dividend voucluis to 
be obtained from the bankers fiom tune to tune, 
and suited in order , and dining the last month of 
the period of currency of the wanants, for a com- 
munication to be- sent to the shareholder cone erneel, 
pointing out that at the expiration of that time 
the- warrants cannot be paid without leference 
This will piobablv have the effect ot bringing [up 
most ot the laggards, and a further reminder to 
the remaining one's shoitly after the period of 
currency has ex-pued, asking for t In* wairants to 
be returned for the purpose of being marked foi 
payment, should reclueP the number outstanding 
to "quite sm, ill dimensions 

Notwithstanding evciv effort which may be made 1 
bv .1 secretary, however, to sec me tlu- eailv presen- 
tation of warrants, it will in some c as< s be impossible 
to trace the whereabouts ot the peisons entitled 
to payment , and in this ease the* only way is 
periodically to transfer the aggregate amount of 
the unclaimed dividends to one of the company's 
reserve funds 

A ruling for an “ Unclaimed dividends book” 
is given below 

I N('0NS(T0N \RI>K BARGAINS. In the law 

of contract, what are 1 known as unconscionable 
bargains arc’ agreements of an unreasonable nature 
‘t has been a lule of cqiut\ for a long period to 
nt relief in the case ot hard and unconscionable 
b. ’ ains entered into with expectant he irs and other 
needy persons licit although the ltiles < > f equity 
have been applicable to all the* courts since the 
Judicature \c t, 1873, the* abolition < > I Ihe usuiv 
1 iws in 1854 led to a new evil for which there was 


no proper legal redress, namely, the lending of 
money at exorbitant rates of intei cst by professional 
money-lenders The excessive rates charged and 
the over-reaching methods adopted by the lenders 
led to the passing of the Moneylenders Act, 1900. 
It is unnccessaiy to notice in detail the piovisions 
ot this Act with the exception of Sect 1, which is 
as follows — 

” Wheie proceedings are taken in any comt by 
a money-lender lor the recovery of any money 
lent . , or the enforcement of any agreement 

or securitv , in lespect of money lent . , 

and there is evidence which satistics the couit that 
the interest charged in lespect ot the sum actually 
lent is excessive, oi that the amounts charged for 
expenses, lnquincs, lines, bonus, piemium, renewals 
or any other charges aie excessive, and that, m 
either case, the transaction is harsh and uncoil 
scionable, or is otherwise such that a couit of equity 
would give relief, tlu- court may re open the tians- 
actum, and take an account between the* money- 
lender and the 1 pi i son sued, and may , notwith- 
standing any statement or settlement of account 
or any agreement pmpoiting to close picvious 
dealings and create a new obligation, re-open any 
account already taken between them, and relieve 
the person sued ltoin payment ol any sum m exc ess 
of the sum adjudged by tlu* court to be* fanly due 
in respect ol such principal, interest, and charges, 
as the couit, having regard to the risk and all the 
circumstances, may adjudge to be leasonable, 
,ind ll any such excess has been paid, oi allowed 
in account, by the debtor, may order the creditor 
to icjiay it , and may set aside, cithei wholly or 
m pait, or lev i sc*, oi altei, any secunty given or 
agreement made in resjiec t oi money lent l>\ the 
moneylender, and if the moneylender has parted 
with the security may onlei him to indemnify the 1 
boi rower oi other person sued 

'Hie intention of the Act was to grant relict in 
those cases wheie equity would formerly have 
refused to interfere. The decision given in the hist 
case vduch tame before* the com Is after the passing 
of the Act, Wilton v O shorn, 1901, 2 1C li 110, 
seemed to nullify this intention, but it was held 
l>\ the ( emit of Appeal, in In ic a Drbtm, 1903, 
fix li 705, that the court will set aside a baigain 
where 1 the intei est alone is excessive, and tliat no 
other consideration ol unfairness or over-reaching 
is required in ordci to render it harsh and uncon- 
scionable Hut what is "excessive” inteiest 5 
1 1 pon this point, and upon the lines the couit should 
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follow in moneylending cases, the judgment in 
Smith v. Carrington, 1906, 1 K li. 79, must be 
consulted 

In that case, C hannell, J , said : “ The conclusion 
at which I arrive is that the judge is entitled to 
consider amongst ‘ all the circumstances of the 
case ' the fact that the borrower thoroughly under- 
stood the transaction, and, without any misrepre- 
sentation or any pressure other than the mere 
request to pay so much interest, voluntarily agreed 
to pay it, and I myself think that when the judge 
finds these to be the facts, he ought to find that the 
interest which the man agrees to pay is reasonable 
and, therefore, not Excessive within the meaning 
of the Act. ... I think 1 ought to add that this 
view of the Act in no way interferes with its opera- 
tion in all the cases to which it was really meant to 
apply Whenever the borrower is in such a state 
that his agreement cannot be taken as a test of 
what is reasonable — when he is ignorant, when 
advantage is taken of him, or when his necessities 
are such that he practically has no free will- there 
is no difficulty in applying the Act, and judges are 
not likely to hesitate to ajiply it. I ought further 
to say that if in this case I found that the defendant 
had fioin the first intended not to pay the interest 
contracted for, but meant to lay a trap for the 
moneylender and take his money, and then, when 
he had repaid by instalments the amount of actual 
money received, to set up the Moneylendeis Act 
and claim to be relieved from payment of the 
interest c ontractcd for, I should hold that that 
conduct also would be a circumstance which I ought 
to take into consideration and that I ought to 
hold in that case that it was most reasonable that 
he should pay what lie contracted to pay lie 
was in a position to bargain on terms of equality 
with the moneylender The argument of the 
defendant’s counsel was based mainly on the absence 
of risk by reason of the defendant’s ability to pay 
Tf it were the case, which 1 am afraid often happens, 
of a borrower yielding to pressure put upon him by 
a moneylender taking advantage of his necessities, 
I should not say that the mere fact of his knowing 
of the Moneylenders Act and intending to try and 
get the benefit of it to relieve him of some part of 
what he had under pressure agreed to would entitle 
him to that relief , but for a man in the position 
this defendant was to take this loan on the plaintiff's 
terms, apply the money for the purpose for which 
he wanted jj; and then turn round and say that he 
would not pay the agreed price of the accommo- 
dation because it was excessive, is a very different 
case; and I should have, no hesitation in saving 
that as against him it was not excessive ” 

A moneylender is defined by sect 6 of the Act, 
and does not include a jiawnbroker, a friendly, 
benefit, or similar society, a banker, an insurance 
company, nor any other person, whex.e business has 
not for its primary object the lending of money 
(See also Moneylenders ) 

UNDELIVERED POSTAL PACKETS.— The 
following are the chief regulations of the post office 
as regai ds postal packets which, for any reason, 
cannot be delivered to the addiessees — u 

Inland Post. An undelivered inland postal 
packet which is chargeable with a postage of two- 
p’&ice or more, whether a letter, newspaper, printed 
paper or parcel, if it bears on the outside the full 
name and address of the sender, is returned dnect 
and unopened Any other such undelivered 
packet is opened by an officer deputed for the pur- 


pose ; and if it contains the sender’s address it is 
returned to him. An undelivered postal packet, 
other than a parcel, which cannot be returned to 
the sender and does not contain any enclosure of 
importance, is destroyed. 

Undelivered parcels which do not contain the 
address of the sender and arc not applied for are 
liable to be disposed of after three months Parcels 
containing perishable articles will be dealt with as 
may be icquisite. 

Undelivered post cards, printed papers and 
newspapers, chargeable with a postage not exceed- 
ing three halfpence, are dealt with as follows — 

(1) Those bearing on the outside the name and 
address of the sender, with a request for their 
return in case of non-delivery, are sent back 
direct from the ofhee of destination, and are 
delivered to the sender on payment of a second 
postage 

(2) Those not bearing on the outside the name 
and address of the sender, with a request for their 
return in case of non-delivery, are destroyed. 
Foreign anil Colonial Post Undelivered letters, 

post cards, printed and commercial papers and 
samples returned to this country from places 
abroad are, as a general rule, disposed of in the 
same manner as undelivered inland correspondence 
on which the same amounts of postage are charge- 
able (see above ) Packets sent to Canada and 
Newfoundland by magazine post are charged on 
return with further postage equal to the postage 
originally jiayable. 

If a parcel addressed to a place abroad cannot be 
delivered the sender is advised, provided that his 
addiess is given on the parcel or on the forms 
prepared by him at the time of posting , and his 
instructions for the disposal of the parcel .ire then 
communicated to the post office at which the parcel 
is lying Special arrangements are, however, in 
force as regards parcels for tin; Gold Coast Colony, 
Nigeria, Russia, Sierra Leone, and the United States 
of America — Official service, tor which icfcrcnce must 
be made to the Post Off it? Guide 

In mo->t cases the foreign Customs duty is can- 
celled on the return of a parcel , but on parcels sent 
back from the Republic of Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, and certain French colonies, the Customs 
charges arc not cancelled, and must be paid on 
delivery, m addition to the return postage. 'The 
Customs duty levied on parcels in Spain is cancelled 
if the parcels are sent back within four months 
from the- date of posting. Other non- post ill 
charges, for warehousing, etc., are maintained on 
parcels sent back from the Argentine Republic, 
Chile, Denmark, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Morocco (French zone only), Norway, 
certain Portuguese colonics, Serbia, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of America (American 
Express Company’s Service) 

Parcels returned from one country to another 
incur fresh postage at the ordinary rates «*• 
Parcels which cannot be delivered are, unless of 
a perishable nature, kept for a reasonable time in 
case of enquiry, but if ultimately unclaimed they 
are disposed of in such a manner as the Postmaster- 
General thinks fit 

UNDER PROTEST. — Money is said to be paid 
under protest when the person who pays denies his 
liability and yet does so to avoid threatened 
consequences If legal proceedings afterwards take 
place, it is always possible to give in evidence the 
, fact that money, was so paid ; but it is very 
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advisable that there should be some written record 
of the matter. 

UNDER-SHERIFF.— (See Sheriff.) 

UNDERWRITER. — In marine insurance this is 
the person who underwrites or subscribes his name 
to each policy in which he is concerned. It is a 
species of guarantee, and by it the underwater 
agrees to be answerable, in case of loss, for the 
amount which he has underwritten, and upon 
which he receives a premium An underwriter 
thus shares the risk of loss which devolves on 
several instead of upon one, and makes it possible 
to pursue more costly ventures than would otherwise 
be the case. 

In company law the underwriter is the person 
who acts as a kind of insurer that the necessary 
capital of a projected enterprise shall be subscribed 
by himself or his friends if the public do not come 
forward in sufficient numbers to secure that the 
minimum subscription at least shall be obtained 
(See Underwriting ) 

UNDERWRITING OF SHARES.— The following 
definition of underwriting is taken from a leading 
case dealing with the subject : " From the evidence 
which has been given as to the meaning of the 
expression ' underwriting ' as applied to shares, it 
appeals that an ‘ underwriting ' agreement means 
an agreement entered into before the sh.ues are 
brought before the public, that in the event of the 
public not taking up the whole of them, or the 
number mentioned in the agreement, the under- 
writer will, for an agreed commission, take an 
allotment of such part of the shares as the public has 
not applied for That is what is meant when it is 
said that a person has agreed to uudei wide a certain 
number of shares in a company . ‘ Unoerwriting ’ 

is a well-known thing in connection tvith the pro- 
motion of companies 'i he appellant in agreeing to 
‘ underwrite ’ a certain number of shares has agreed 
to do this particular thing, ami m my opinion he 
is just as min h bound in equity as if the thing he 
was to do had been set out at length in the contract 
which was entered into." 

Underwriting is, in tact, a species of insurance, 
or rather it is the application of the principle of 
insurance to company formation. Its object is to 
g icrd against the risk that shares, debentures, or 
debenture slot k offered for public snbs< ription may 
not be taken up Even though it may be thought 
that the shares of a company are certain to be 
subscribed for, many unforeseen events might arise 
to jeopardise the enterprise, and it is to pi event 
this catastrophe that underwriting has become so 
exceedingly common. Indeed, since the passing 
of the Companies Act, 1900, which first placed 
restrictions upon the c ornmencemcnt of business, 
requiring that theie must be a "minimum" 
subscription before going to allotment, it is clear 
that many piojected enterprises would be ruined 
unless a considerable portion of the capital was 
pracfb.ally secured before the shates were offered 
to the public. (See Minimum Suuscription ) 

The underwriting may be undertaken by one 
person, or by a number of persons, or by a compiwiv 
Tim %nethod of carrying out the same cannot 6e 
better described than in the words of Sir Francis 
Beaufort Palmer, the well-known authority on 
Company Law. He says, “ The underwriter writes 
a letter addressed to the founder or promoter or 
to the company, agreeing to underwrite a specified 
amount of what is to be offered, upon the footing 
that he is only bound to take up his rateable pro- 


portion of what the public do not take up ; and 
that in any event he is to be paid a commission, 
cither in cash or paid-up shares, or in some other 
shape. Such a letter is generally expressed in the 
form of an agreement . . . but in effect it operates 
only as an offer, and, to become binding — to be 
conveited into a contract — it must be accepted by 
the other party, and notice of such acceptance 
given to the undei writer. The acceptance may be 
m writing or oial, and it is prtmd facie no objection 
that the notice of acceptance is not given until 
after the list has closed, foi the couit is not dis- 
posed to import into underwajing contracts implied 
conditions in derogation of the express teiins of 
the contract. The underwriting letter usually 
pro\i(lcs that if the underwriter makes default 
in applying, the other paity to the underwriting 
agreement may apply for the shares on his behalf. 
This authority, if properly framed, is effective and 
irrevocable where there is a complete contract, as 
above ; for, in such cases, it is one of the teims of 
the conttact that the authority shall subsist, and 
it is not open to one party to a conti act by 
any notice to the other to revoke what is a term 
of the contract It happens sometimes, however, 
that such an authouty is expiessed in contingent 
teims, as, for instance ; ‘ I will, if called on by vou, 
subsenbe, etc.., and if I make default you arc to 
be at liberty, etc.' Where this is the case, the 
authority does not anse until .illei the < onditioil is 
performed, that is, after the underwriter has been 
called on to subscribe ; and, accordingly, if the other 
party exercises the authority before that has been 
done, the allotment will he ineffective. Even where 
the undei writing letter has not been accepted by 
the person to whom it was addressed, and there is 
therefore, no contract, the underwriter may, in 
some cases, he held bound by an application made 
by the other party m professed exercise of the 
authouty conferred by the letter in his possession. 
The principle of this is that the applicant lias an 
appatent authority from the underwater to apply, 
and the undei water is therefore, as against the 
company accepting the application in good faith 
and without notice of any qualification or condition 
affecting the authouty, estopped from denying 
the validity of the authouty. . . . The principle 
would, of course, not apply if the company knew 
from the form of the letter or aliunde that the 
authority was qualified or conditional. 

" An agreement to take shares invtft be dis- 
tinguished from an agi cement to place shares. 
One who merely agrees to place does not underwrite, 
and is not bound ( ,o tanc fchose he does not place. 

" A contract to underwrite debentures is not 
specifically enforceable , the remedy sounds only 
in damages. The real secuijty for the performance 
of the conti at t and payment of subsequent instal- 
ments is the lfhbildy to forfeiture ol application 
moneys and earlier instalments " 

Great doubts existed until after the passing of 
the Companies Act, 1^)0, as to the legality of 
paying a commission on underwriting , All these 
doubts have now been dispelled, and it is, therefore, 
uifnecessary at this date to raise .any point ujxin 
the question, since the enactments of the Act 
of 1900 are now reproduced by the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, and arc as follows — 

"89. -(1) It shall be lawful for a company to 
pay a commission to any person in consideration 
of his subscribing or agreeing to subscribe, whether 
, absolutely or conditionally^, for any shares in the 
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company, or procuring or agreeing to procure 
subscriptions, whether absolute or conditional, for 
any shares in the company, if the payment of the 
commission is authorised by the articles, and the 
commission paid or agreed to be paid does not 
exceed the amount or rate so authorised, and if 
the amount or rate per cent, of the commission 
paid oi agreed to be paid is — 

" (a) In the case of shares offered to the public 
for subscnption, disclosed in the prospectus; or 
“ (b) In the case of shares not offered to the 
public for subscription, disclosed in the statement 
in lieu of prospectus, or in a statement in the 
prescribed form signed in like manner as a 
statement in lieu of prospectus and filed with 
the legistrar of companies, and, where a circular 
or notice, not being a prospectus, inviting sub- 
scription for the shares is issued, also disclosed 
in that circular or notice 

" (2) Save as aforesaid, no company shall apply 
any of its shares or capital money either directly 
or indirectly in payment of any commission, dis- 
count, oi allowance, to any person in consideration 
of Ins subscribing or agreeing to subscribe, whether 
absolutely or conditionally, for any shaies of the 
company, or piocunng or agreeing to procure 
subset lptions, whether absolute or conditional, for 
any slums in the company, whether the shares or 
money be so applied by being added to the purchase 
money of any property acqimcd by the company 
or to the contract price of any woik to be executed 
for the company, or the money be paid out of the 
normal purchase money or contract price, or 
otherwise 

“ (3) Nothing in this section shall affect the 
power oi any company to pay such brokerage as 
it has heretofore been lawful for a company to 
pay, and a vendor to, promotet of, or other person 
who receives payment in money or shares from, 
a company shall have and shall be deemed always 
to have had power to apply any part of the money 
or shares so leeeived in payment of any c ommission, 
the payment of which, if made directly by the 
company, would have been legal undei this section. 

“ 90 - Wheie a company has paid any sums by 
way of commission in respect of any shares or 
debentures, or allowed any sums by way of discount 
in respect of any debentures, the total amount so 
paid or allowed, or so much thereof as has not 
been wntten off, shall be stated in every balance 
sheet of 'Ih'e company until the whole amount 
thereof has been wntten off ” 

A distinction is made between companies which 
offer their shares to the public and those which 
do not However, this point is cleat, that without 
a public notification in the articles, the prospectus, 
or the statement filed in lieu of prospectus, and, in 
the case of a coinpany making no public issue, any 
cirtular inviting subscriptions,' of the payment at 
a ceitain rate no underwriting commission can 
be lawfully paid by the company. As to the 
amount of shares which ohght to be underwritten 
it is impossible to lay down any geneial rule 
Each case must depend upon its own particular 
circumstances. But where a going concern is 
being turned into a joint-stock company, the 
vendors should, for the sake of their own credit, 
insist upon the whole of the minimum subscription 
being underwritten before going to the public, lhc 
failure to float a puvate business as a company 
might act most prejudicially upon the credit of 
the vendors. 


It must be noticed that a company which has 
paid any commissions in respect of shares or 
debentures, or allowed any sums by way of dis- 
count in respect of debentures, and has not written 
olf the same, mnst state the fact in every balance 
sheet of the company until the whole amount has 
been written off The rate of commission paid 
in respect of an issue of debentures must also be 
entered in the annual summary (qv ). 

A specimen of a common form of underwriting 
letter is given as an inset 

It will be seen, on a careful examination, that 
the letter itself, leaving out of consideration for 
a moment the last few lines as to acceptance, is 
only an offer on the part of the underwriter to 
take shaies Before a binding contract can be 
made the offer must be accepted, and that is why 
the letter itselt geneially has, at the end, the form 
of acccptam e shown in the example. An under- 
wnting agreement, like any other, may be made 
subject to any conditions precedent, and until 
these conditions are performed the underwntcr is 
in no way bound But the terms of the urnler- 
wTiting contract may be, and frequently aie, so 
worded as to give the underwntcr very little choice 
in the matter when once he has been induced to 
sign the document, and it may turn out that he 
has shut himself off from all pieliininaiy notices 
The letter may, in tact, be an acceptance and not 
an offci It is, thereto™* most essential that a 
person who is induced to underwiito should under- 
stand most cleaily the conti act into which he is 
entenng As in evei) case of Contract, when often 
and acceptance aic necessaiv, the offci may be 
withdrawn at any time before it is actually accepted. 
This applies to a simple contract only, if the 
conti act is made by deed, a second deed is necessary 
to eftec t a revocation 

If underwriting is done by a few individuals on a 
large scale.it is not at all uncommon for sub-under- 
wnting to be earned out '1 he underwriter may 
undertake to be responsible foi , say, 20,000 share s, 
and lus commission is fixed By judu toils manipu- 
lation he induces lus friends and acquaintances 
to come in for a few luindteds each Great cate 
is lequired in such a case, as the (ontiact may 
turn out to be* made with the undei wt iter and not 
with the company, and the* remedy, in case of diffi- 
culties, may be a very doubtful one And if the 
underwriter on< e accepts the oiler of the sub-undci- 
writcis to subscribe, the contract is irrevocable, as 
the underwriter is fully authonsed to apply for the 
shares named, having obtained what is called “ an 
authority coupled with an interest." 

As already stated in the quotation above, placing 
shares must be carefully distinguished from under- 
writing. A person who undei wiitcs contiacts to 
take shares, and he is liable to have his name placed 
on the register of shareholders provided everything 
is in older. A person who undertakes to nlace 
shares only contracts to find other persons who will 
become shareholders in the company. lie is not 
liable to have lus name enteicd on the iegistei as 
a shareholder , but he may render himself ^'able 
in damages for breach of conti act if he fails to place 
the shares, and all the necessary elements of a 
simple contract arc present in the case The pay- 
ment of a commission for placing shaies is q,uite legal 
if the matter is disclosed in the same way as under- 
writing is disclosed. It has aBvays been legal to 
pay a certain commission to a broker for work 
done in connection with floating a company, and 
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UNDERWRITING LETTER. 

No 

CANADA IRRIGATION LAND COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


Proposed issue of £200,000 Five per Cent. Debentures at 98. 


To the PROMOTING FINANCE COMPANY, LlMl'lED, 

50 Austin Friars. London, F.C. 

( i K N ri KMl' N 

1 1 ; We agree for the consideration below stated, to subscribe for £ Debentures of the 

above issue, and to pay for the same on the conditions named in the Prospectus, a draft of which has been 
shown to me/us, or any modification thereof as finally issued, as long as the amount of the Debenture issue 
and the amounts payable on apphe.it ion and allotment are not alteied. 

2 I \\V undertake to sign an application for such Debentures 01 any smaller amount, when 
i equested by >ou so ty do, and to hand you therewith a cheque m payment of the deposit of £5 per cent, 
on the amount of such Debentures, and 1/we undertake to pay the further moneys payable in respect 
of any Debentures l/wc have to take up under the terms of this contract 

d If, on the public issue of the Piospeetus, £200, 000 Debentures aic allotted m response to 
subscriptions from the public, my/o'ir responsibility is to cease, and no allotment is to be made to me/us 
in lespect hereof If the whole oi the Debentures shall not be allotted, but any smaller amount, my/our 
undci taking is to stand for the amount of Debentures that constitute my/our pro rata contribution, with 
othci underwriters, to make up the difference between the amount subscribed by the public and the 
amount undei wi ittcii Piovided always that such issue is made within three months from this date. 

4 You are to pay or cause to be paid to me/us, in consideration of this undertaking, a com- 
mission of d pel cent m cash on the amount of Debent mes hereby underwritten, such commission to be 
paid to me/us within 28 da\s after the first allotment of Debentures, whether 1/we am/are required to 
accept an allotment of Debcntmcs or not , but if an allotment be made to me/us, no commission is to be 
payable until the allotment moneys payable by me/us have been paid, and you may apply the commission 
l i )i towaids payment of such moneys 

5. This Agioement is to be n revocable on my/our pait, and to be sufficient in itself to authorise 
you m the event of my/our not applying for or attempting to withdraw my/our application for the said 
D< bentuu s as above-mentioned, to .tpply for such Debentures in my/our name ana on my/our behalf, 
and to authorise the Dnectors of the Company to allot such Debentures to me/us thereon ; and in the 
event of your applying for such Debentures in my/our name, I/we undertake and agree to hold you 
harmless and indemnified in respect of such application 

Signature 

Address. ...» 


Datt 0 

We accept you as an underwriter of . ... .Debentures on the terms stated. 

• . ... 19... 

To 
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this right is specially preserved by the Act of 
1908. 

As to the amount of the commission which ought 
to be paid for underwriting, this is a matter which 
has given rise to difficulties on more than one occa- 
sion. No limit is plated by the Act upon the 
amount, and so long as there is a propel disclosure 
it would appear that the rate may be as high or 
as low as, the parties choose. 

An agreement to underwrite capital requires the 
usual sixpenny agreement stamp. If the contract 
is under seal, a ten shilling deed stamp is necessaiy. 
No additional power of attorney stamp is necessai y 
If the undei writer has been induced to under- 
write by means of nusicpresentations, he will 
clearly be allowed to avoid his contiact It veiy 
frequently happens that the inducement to under- 
write is contained in some piehminary document 
which is put forwaid by the promoters befoie the 
prospectus is finally prepaied It this document 
contains misrepresentations, the undervwitei is 
entitled to relief in the shape of lepudiating his 
contract to take shaies Hut the court will not 
stretch a point in favoui of an undet writer Being, 
generally, a speculative poison, it is his business 
to look into all matteis which may ailed him with 
the utmost care, and considerations which would 
tell in favoui of an oidinaiy shut eholder will not 
always apply to him 

I he following exainple will sutlice to e xplain the 
piocedure when shares are uncle i written 

1 he New Co, Ltd , otfc i s foi subst nplion ISO, 000 
shares of £ 1 rac h, and these me c ntircly and e quails 
unde rw 1 1 1 ten by \, B, and ( in consideration <>t 
the* pavment of a coiiiinissimi ol 4 pci cent and an 
over-riding commission of 1 pc i cent 

A interests and introduces Ins flieiids, " group ” 
oi "crowd” iis they an’ sometimes teimcd, and 
obtains the sub-undei writing ol M and N, the 1 for nu i 
for 20,000 and the latte l fot IS, 000 shaies 

B obtains () and H, who each unelerwiite 7.S00 
shaies, and C obtains d and K, the- foimcr under - 
wiitmg 10,000 and the* la 1 1 c r S 000 

Sometimes the underwriters and sub-unde i- 
wriL'ts have special aiiange'inents between them- 
selves as to the appoi tionmc nt ot the commission 
lue to them Subject thoieto we may solve the* 
j'loblcin as under 

A’s positie in Shaies 

lie- nuclei writes . . 50,000 

and obtains underwriting for 

M 20,000 

N . 15,000 

05,000 

15,000 


^liis share of the apportionment ma\*be stated — 

4° 0 on 15,000 £600 

l° n ,, 15,000 =- 150 

1% ,, 35,000 350 * 

1,100 

md M 4°;, on 20,000 £800 

N 4° 0 „ 15,000 - 000 

1 400 

£2,500 


[UND 

B’s position — Shares, 

lie underwrites . . . 50,000 

and obtains underwriting for : 

() . . . 7,500 

V 7,500 

15.000 

35.000 


and the allocation of the lemuneration is - 


B 

4° 0 on 35,000 

i 1,400 


l‘\, „ 35,000 

350 


l u () 15,000 

150 


and 

1,900 

() 

H 

4" 0 on 7,500 £300 

4° 0 ,, 7,500 - 300 



600 



£2,500 

t ’s ptopoi tion 

is 

Shares 

He undei w iites 

50,000 

and obtains undei wilting foi 


p 

. 10,000 


K 

5,000 



- — 

15,000 



35,000 

The lemuneration is appoi tamable - 



4" () on 35,000 

£1,400 


1",, „ 85,000 

350 


1",, „ 15,000 

150 



1,900 

( ) 

4° 0 on 10,000 £400 


K 

4° (> ,, 5,000 200 

600 



£2,500 


( ommission 

A and his syndicate m group - / 2,500 

B ,, ‘ ,, 2,500 

t' ,, ,, 2,500 

£7,500 


5° () on £150,000 -- £7,500 
We may now show the* result as below 




Underwriting 

( )vc i -i iding 

Name 


Commission 

Commission, 

A 

< 

£600 

£500 


M 

\soo 



N 

600 


B 

• () 

l.tqp 

300 

500 


V 

300 


C 


1,400 

500 


<> 

400 



K 

200 




£6,000 
' e* 

+ £1,500 


£7,500 

UNDISCHARGED BANKRUPT,-— A person who 
has been made bankrupt and has not been released 
from his disability by the court. 

UNDUE INFLUENCE. — The law of England is 
very careful as to absolute freedom of contract, 
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and if it can be shown that any special pressure 
has been brought to bear upon a person, the pressure 
being of such a charac ter as not to allow of absolute 
free-will, the contract entered into may be declared 
void when all the ur< umstanccs of the case have 
been taken into consideration In the majority 
of instances there will be no presumption of undue 
influence, but if there exists the relationship of 
parent and (hild, guardian and ward, soluitor and 
client, trustee and beneficiary, confessor and 
penitent, or medical man and patient, it will be 
nei essarv for the recipient of a benefit, in case the 
same is questioned, to show that before any gift 
or settlement was made, the donor was a free 
agent and had independent advice in the trans- 
action, and that he thoroughly understood its 
nature Otheiwise the gdt may be declared void 
as having been obtained through undue influence. 
When it is a will that is in question, the presumption 
is always in favour of its validity, and the burden 
of prejof (q v ) of anything whic h would tend to 
show undue influence is upon the person who wishes 
to upset the will 

UNDUE PREFERENCE. — -One of the grounds 
upon which the discharge of a bankrupt may be 
refused or suspended is that he has given an undue 
preference to one or more of his ueditois l he duty 
of a man who is unable to pay his debts as they 
become due is not to prefer one creditor to another. 
It follows that it is dangerous for any trader who is 
in difficulties to take upon himself to distribute his 
estate, and to pay creditors, even though they are 
creditors who might be entitled to a preference m 
his bankruptcy. The question whether there lias 
been an undue piefeience is one of fact , but it is 
practically contain that if a person pays a ci editor 
in full during the three months before the receiving 
order, bet ause he has received services from or is 
a friend of that creditor, he commits the olfencc of 
giving an undue preference, unless it is absolutely 
certain that the < reditot would in the bankruptcy 
have been paid before the others 

UNEARNED INCREMENT.— (See Increment, 
Unearned ) 

UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT.— (See Labour 
Exchanges ) 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE.— As men- 

tioned in the article on Naiional Insurance, the 
law as to insurance against unemployment, which 
was formerly included with that of health insuiance 
in the National Insurance Acts, is now contained in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 The Act 
is so important that, for reference purposes, it 
has boc.. thought advisable to set it out here in full — 
Insured Persons. 1 Subject to thl piovisions of 
this Act, all pel sons of the age of sixteen and 
upwards who are engaged in anv of the employ- 
ments specified in Rut T of the luist Schedule to 
this Act, not being employments specific 1 in Part II 
of that schedule (in this Act referred to as "employ ed 
persons ”), shall be insiued against unemployment 
in manner provided by this A<t 

2. Every person who being insured under this 
Act is unemployed and m whose case the conditions 
laid down by this Act (in this Act referred to as 
" statutory conditions ") arc fulfilled shall be 
entitled, subject to the provisions of this Act, to 
reecne payments (in this Act referred to as " un- 
employment benefit at weekly or other pre- 
scribed intervals, at such rates and for such periods 
as are authorised by or under the Second Schedule 
to this Act, so long as the statutory conditions 


continue to be fulfilled and so long as he is not 
disqualified under this Act for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit. 

3. — (1) Where any employed person proves that 
he is either — 

(а) in receipt of any pension or income of the 
annual value of twenty-six pounds or upwards, 
which does not depend on his personal exertions ; or 

(б) ordinarily and mainly dependent for his- 
livelihood upon some other person ; or 

(c) ordinarily and mainly dependent for- his. 
livelihood on the earnings derived by him from 
an occupation employment in which does not 
make him an employed person within the meaning 
of this Act, 

he shall be entitled to a certificate exempting him 
from liability to become or to continue to be insured 
under this Act 

(2) All claims for exemption shall be made to and 
certificates of exemption granted by the Minister 
in the prescribed manner and subject to the pre- 
sciibcd conditions, and may be so made and granted 
before as well as after the commencement of this Act : 

Provided that regulations under this Act may 
provide that any certificates of exemption granted 
under section two of the National Insurance Act, 
1911, or any class of such certificates, shall have 
effect as if they had been granted under this section 
as well as under that section. 

4 — (1) The Minister may, with the approval of 
the Treasury, by order provide for including among 
the pel sons employed within the meaning of this 
Act any persons engaged in any of the excepted 
employments specified in Part II of the First 
Schedule to this Act, or any class or description of 
the persons so engaged, cither unconditionally or 
subject to such conditions as may be specified in 
the order 

(2) Before any such order is made a draft thereof 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament for 
a period of not less than twenty days during which 
the House is sitting, and if either House, before the 
expiration o£ that period presents an Address to 
His Majesty against the draft or any part thereof, 
no further proceedings shall be taken theieon, but 
without prejudice to the making of any new draft 
order 

Contributions. 5 — (l) The funds required for 
providing unemployment benefit and for making 
any other payments which under this Act au‘ to be 
made out of the unemployment fund established 
under this Act shall be derived partly from contri- 
butions by employed persons, partly from contri- 
butions by the employers of those persons, and 
partly from moneys provided by Parliament 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act, every 
employed person and every employer of any such 
poison shall be liable to pav contributions at the rates 
specified in Part I of the Third Schedule to this Act. 

(3) There shall, subject to the provisions of tins 
section, be paid out of moneys provided by Parli?. 
ment in respect of each weekly contribution paid 
by an employer in respect of a man, woman, boy 
or girl, a contribution at the ordinary rate specified 
in Part II of the Third Schedule to this Act a> 
regards men, women, boys and girls, respectively, 
and the sums to be contributed in any year shall be 
paid in such manner and at such times as the 
Treasury may determine 

For the purpose of calculating the amount of the 
contribution under this subsection, while and in so far 
as contributions are paid by means of unemployment 
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insurance stamps, the number of contributions 
paid in respect of men, women, boys and girls, 
respectively, m any year shall be deemed to be 
represented by the number of stamps appropriate 
to contributions by men, women, boys and girls, 
respectively, sold in that year, after deducting — 

(а) the number (calculated in the prescribed 
manner), of stamps of each class which have been 
used for the purpose of paying contributions 
otherwise than under the general provisions of 
this Act ; and 

(б) the number of stamps of each class in 
respect of which a refund has been made , and 

(c) such contributions as have been returned 
ill respect of persons in respect of whom con- 
tributions were paid under the eironeous belief 
that they were payable in lcspect of those persons 
under the general provisions of this Act 

(4) Except where regulations under this Act 
otherwise pres< ribc, the employer shall in the lirst 
instance be liable to pay both the contribution 
payable by himself (in tins Act referred to as " the 
employer's contribution ") and also, on behalf of 
and to the exclusion of the employed person, the 
contribution payable by that person, and subject 
to any such regulations shall be entitled to recover 
from the employed person, by deduction from Ins 
wages or otherwise, the amount of the conti ibutions 
so paid by him on behalf of the employed person 
in accordance with the rules set out in the fourth 
Schedule to this Act • 

(5) Contributions shall not be payable in respect 
of any person who in receipt of an old-age pension 
under the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908 to 1919, 

(0) Where it has been decided by the Minister 
in manner provided by this Act that conti ibutions 
under tins Act are not payable nf r< sped of any 
person or any class of persons, and that decision is 
subsequently revised or reversed on appeal so as 
to make contributions payable in respect of th.it 
person or that class of persons, contributions shall 
be so pa\ablc only as from the date on which the 
decision was so reused oi reversed. 

(7) The employer of a prison who, though an 
employed poison within the meaning of this A<t, 
is not insured under this Act by reason that lu* 
i i s obtained and holds a certificate of exemption 
. ler tins Act shall be liable to pay the like con- 
ti ibutions as would have been payable by him as 
employer’s contributions if that person had been 
a person liable to be insured under this Act, and 
regulations made under this Act may /lovide that 
in the event of that pet son subsequently becoming 
so insured every two contributions paid in lespect 
of him under this subsection shall be* treated as if 
they had been one full contribution paid in respect 
of him as an employed poison undei the cither 
provisions of this Act 

The contributions to be paid out of moneys 
provided by Parliament in respect of contributions 
p.*d under this subsection in respect of exempt 
persons shall be at the rates specified in Part II 
of the Third Schedule to this Act in reference to 
such persons. • 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
Minister may make regulations providing for any 
matters incidental to the payment and collection 
of contributions payable undxi this Act, and in 
partic«lar for — 

(a) ^>avmen* of contributions by means of 
adhesive or other stamps (in this Act referred to 
as “ unemployment insurance stands ”) affixe^I 
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to or impressed upon books or cards (in this Act 
respectively referred to as “ unemployment 
books ” and “ unemployment cards "), or other- 
wise. and for regulating the manner, times, and 
conditions in, at, and under which unemployment 
insurance stamps are to be affixed or impressed 
or payments are otherwise to be made , 

(6) the entry in or upon unemployment hooka 
or cards of particulars of contributions and 
benefits paid in the case of the persons to whom 
the unemployment books or cards relate ; 

(c) the issue, sale, custody', production, and 
delivery up of unemployment books or cards, 
and the replacement of unemployment books or 
cards which have been lost, destroyed, or defaced. 
Unemployment Benefit. 7 (1) Ihe statutoiy 

conditions for the reccijit of unemployment benefit 
by a person insured under this Act (in this Act 
referred to as “ an insured contributor ") are — 

(l) that he jiroves that not less than twelve 
contributions have been paid m respect of him 
under this Act , 

(n) that he has made application for unemploy- 
ment benefit in the prescribed manner, and j^roves 
that since the date of the application he has 
been continuously unemployed , 

(in) that he is capable of and available for 
woik, but unable to obtain suitable employment ; 

(iv) that he has not exhausted Ins right to 
unemployment benefit under tins Act ; 

(v) that, if he has been required by an insurance 
officer, in pursuance of regulations made under 
this Act by the Munster after consultation with 
the Hoard of Education, to attend at any course 
of instruction apjiroved for the purposes of this 
provision under the regulations so made, he 
proves that he duly attended in accordance with 
the requirement : 

Provided that a person shall not be deemed to 
have failed to fulfil the statutoiy ( onditions by 
reason only that he has declined 

(a) an offer of employ ment in a situation vacant 
in (onsequence of a stoppage of work due to a 
tr.ide dispute , or 

(b) an offer of employment in the district 
where he was last ordinarily employed at a rate 
of wage lower, or on i onditions less favourable, 
than those which he habitually obtained in his 
usual employment in that district, or would have 
obtained had he continued to be so employed ; or 

(c) an offer of employim nt in any other district 
at a rate of wage lower, or on conditions less 
favourable, than those generally obseived in that 
district by agreement between associations of 
employers a#d of employees, or, failing any such 
agreement, than those generally recognised in 
that district by good employers 

(2) Eor the jiurposes o» this Act — 

(a) A pwsop shall not ho cle< m- d to be unem- 
ployed on any day on which he is following any 
occujiation from winch he derives any remunera- 
tion or profit, unless that occupation has ordinarily 
been followed by him in addition to his usual 
employment and outside the ordinary working 
hours of that employment, and the remuneration 
received therefrom in respect of that clay does, 
not exceed three shillings and fourpence or, 
where the remuneration is payable in respec*t of 
a period longer than a day, the remuneration does 
not on the daily average exceed that amount : 

(fr) Two periods of unemployment of not less 
than two days each, separated by a penod of not 
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more than tvAi days, during which the insured 
contributor has not been employed for more than 
twenty-four hours or two periods of unemploy- 
ment of not less than three days each separated 
by an interval of not more than six weeks, shall 
be treated as a continuous period of unemplov - 
ment, and the expression “ continuously unem- 
ployed " shall have a corresponding meaning 
8 — (1) An insured contributor who has lost 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work which 
was due to a trade dispute at the factory, workshop, 
or other premises at which he was employed shall 
be disqualified for receiving unemployment benefit 
so long as the stoppage of work continues, except 
in a case wheie he has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fulc employed elsewhere in the occupa- 
tion which he usually follows or has become 
regularly engaged in some other occupation 

Where separate branches of work which arc’ 
commonly tarried on as separate businesses in 
separate prenust s are in any case carried on in 
separate departments on the same premises, each 
of those' departments shall, for the purposes of this 
provision, be deemed to be a separate factory or 
workshop or separate premises, as the* case may be* 

(2) An insuied eonti ibutor who loses his employ- 
ment through his misconduct, or who voluntanU 
leaves his employment without just cause, shall be* 
disqualified for receiving unemployment benefit 
for a period of six weeks or such shorter period, not 
being le'ss than one week, as may be dete-rmine d 
under the provisions of this Act from the date* 
when he so lost or left his einployme'nt 

(3) \n insured contributor shall be* disqualified 
lor leceiving unemployment benefit while' he* is nil 
inmate ol any ptison or any workhouse or other 
institution supported wholly or partly out of public 
funds, or, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
while he is resident, whether temporarilv or 
permanently, outside the United Kingdom 

(4) Where no contributions are' paid in respec t 
of any person during any insurance year, he shall, 
unless the non-payment of contributions was due* 
to hts r being sick, be disqualified for receiving 
unemployment benefit until twelve- contributions, 
exclusive of any contributions paid in respect of 
him before that Near, have been paid in respect of 
him under this Act, and a person in respect of whom 
no contributions have been paid during a penod 
comprising five insurance years shall if contributions 
aie subsequynUy paid in respect of him, be treated 
as if he (had not previously been an insured 
contributor 

(5) “dn insured contnbufor shall be disqualified 
for receiving unemplc>\ ment beneh’t while he- is 
in receipt of any sickness or disablement benefit or 

♦ disablement allowance under the National hisuram •• 
Health Acts, 1911 , f o 1920* or while he is in receqit 
of an, old age pension undet the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, 1908 to 1919 

9 Subjee t to the provisions of this Act, every 
Assignment of, or charge on, \*and every agreement 
to assign or charge, any of the benefits eon fenc'd 
by this Act shall be void, and, on the bankruptcy 
of any person entitled to any such benefit, the* 
benefit shall not pass to any trustee or other person 
acting on behalf of his creditors 

lifter in ill at ion of Questions, Haims, etc. 10 

(1) If any question arises — - 

[a) as to whether any emjiloyment or any class 
of employment is or will be such employment as 
to make the person engaged therein an employed 


person within the meaning of this Act or whether 
a person is or was an employed person within 
the meaning of this Act , or 

(b) Whether a person or class of persons is 
or is not a person or class of persons to whom a 
special or supplementary scheme under this 
Act applies , or 

(c) .is to who is the employer of any employed 
person , or 

(r/) as to the rate of contribution payable under 
or in pursuance of this Act by or in respect of any 
person or class of persons or as to the rates of 
contribution payable m respect of any employed 
person by the employer and that person 
respectively , 

the q uestion shall be decided by the Minister : 
Provided that 

(i) any person aggrieved by the decision of 
the Minister on any such question may appeal 
from that decision to the High Court , 

(u) the Minister may, if he thinks fit, instead of 
himself deciding any such question, refer the 
question for decision to the High Court 

(2) The Minister may, on new facts being brought 
to his notice, revise any decision given by him 
under this section, other than a decision against 
which an appeal is pending or as respects which 
the time for appealing lias not expand, and an 
appeal shall lie against any such a-vised decision 
in the same manner as against an original decision 

(3) Provision shall be m.Ue by rules of court 
for regulating appeals and refciences to the High 
Court under this section, and those rules shall 
provide for limiting the time within which an 
appeal may be brought and for the determination 
in a summit. y manner of any such appeals or 
references, and ‘dor requiring notice of any such 
appeals to be given to the Minister 

(4) The Minister shall be entitled to appear and 
be heard on any appeal or reference under this 
section 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act, an 
appeal under this section shall be to a single* judge 
of the High Court to be nominated by the Lord 
( hancellor for the purpose, and the* decision of the 
High Court on an ujqical or reference under this 
section shall be final 

(6) In the application of this section to Scotland 
the (emit of Session shall be substituted foi the 
High Court and the Lord President of the Court of 
Session shall be substituted for the Loid Chancellor, 
and, in the«application of this section to lielnncl, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland shall be substituted 
for the Lord ( hancellor 

(7) 'The Minister in exercising the power ol 
deciding questions vested in him -by this section 
shall have regard to the decisions given by the 
umpire under the enactments repealed by this Act 

(8) '11ns section shall come into operation on 
the passing of this Act 

11 -(1) All claims for unemployment bencT.t, 
and all questions whether the statutory conditions 
are fulfilled in the case of any person claiming such 
benefit, or whether those conditions continue to 
be fulfilled in the case of a person in receipt 'of 
such benefit, or wdicther a person is disqualified for 
receiving or continuing to receive such benefit, or 
whether the period for which an insured contributor 
who has lost his employment through his miscon- 
duct or who has voluntarily left, his employment 
without just cause is to be disqualified should be 
some period less than six weeks, or otherwise arising 
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in connection with such claims, shall, subject to 
the provisions of this section, be determined by 
one of the olliccrs appointed under this Act for 
determining claims to unemployment benefit (in 
this Act referred to as “ insurance officers ”) 

Everv insurance officer shall forthwith take into 
consideration any claim or question submitted for 
his deteinunation under the provisions of this 
subsection, and -shall so far as practicable give his 
decision 'theieon within fourteen da\s fiom the 
date on which the claim or question was so 
submitted. 

(2) In any case where unemployment benefit 
is refused or is stojrpcd, or where the amount of 
the benefit allowed is not m acioidaiue with the 
daim, the person claiming benefit or m ren i pt of 
lx neht, <is the iase may be, may, at am time within 
twenty -one da\ s fiom the date on w r hu h the del isioii 
of the insui unco officer is lominuiiieati'd to him, 
or within such further tune .is the Minister may m 
any particulai case foi special reasons allow, 
re(|uiie the insurance office i to rejiort the matter 
to a com t of lefeiees constituted in accoidanc e with 
this Act, and the court of leferees, aftir coiisideung 
tin* circumstances, shall in, ike to the insuranc e oltuer 
such re< oimncndations on the case as tin \ ma\ think 
pioper, and the msm.ince oltu ei shall, unless he 
clis.igioes, give effect to those ie< omniend itions 

Where an li.-aiiairce oltuer is inquired to irpoit 
any matter to tin* com l of refiiecs under this 
subsection he shall •<> leport tin* nutlet within 
seven days after the date on which he is leqmrcd 
so to do, m so soon theieaftei as is ju.u ticable 

(3) Jf t lie* insurance otluci chsagic>es with an\ 
recommendation made by a '•»mt of leterees unde t 
this sec turn, he shall, if so uquested . v the comt of 
referees, refe r the* recommendation with his reasons 
for disagreement, to the umpire' appointed under 
this Act 

(4) I'he msmance officer, m any case in which 
he considers it expedient to do so, ma\, instead of 
himself determining the claim or question, iefe r it to 
a court of refciecs, and if an nism Alice officer so 
infers any mattc'i the- prow-amis of the forc'going 
subsection shall apply as if he had rrjroited flu' 
matter to a comt of rc ferers 

(5) Where a i< commendation has been made 
ancler this section, m the case of any pci son, by 
a comt of left tees, any association >f emploud 
jit'e-.oiis of which that jierson is a member, and 
with the consent of the' court that poison, mas 
requite the- insurance otluci to reft i ‘lie matter to 
the umpire, and the insurance officer if so required 
shall ri'fei the' matter to the umpire accordingly 

(6) Where in pursuance* of tins section an\ 
recommendation made by a court ol referees is 
refened by an insurance otticcr to the umpire, the 
decision of the umpire m the matter shall be final 
and conclusive 

(7) Where any person affected by a lecoinmenda- 
fcon which is refened to the umpire* under this 
section is requested 1 > v the* umpire' to attend before 
him on the consideration of the case and so attends, 
he shall be paid, out ot moiie\s piovided b\ A P.uha 
•nent, such travelling and other allowances (includ- 
ing compensation for loss of remunerative time) as 
the Munster, with the sanction of the Treasury, 
may determine 

(tty Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as presenting an insurance officer or umpire, or a 
court of referees* on new facts being bt ought to 
his or their knowledge, revising a dec lsion # or 


recommendation given in any particular case, but, 
where any such revision is made, the revised decision 
or recommendation shall, subject as hereinafter 
provided, have effect as it it had been an original 
decision or recommendation, and the foregoing 
proMsions of this section shall ajrply accoidinglv, 
without piejudice to the retention of arty benefit 
which niav have been received imdei the decision 
or recommendation which has been revised : 

Piovided that, where upon a recommendation 
by a court of refeieex unemployment benefit is, 
in accordance with regulations made* nuclei this 
Act, j Mid dining any penod intervening between 
the chum foi benefit and the final detei mutation 
of the* claim, the* benefit shall, excejit wlieie the 
ic gelations otherwise juescnbe, be heated, not- 
withstanding that the' final detet minaticm of the 
question is adveise to the chum, as having been 
ti uly paid and shall not be moveiable from the 
emplo\c*d pc'rson under the* juovisious of this Act 
oi othc'rwise 

(9) 'l lie Arbiti.ition \et, 1889, shall not apply 
to proceedings nuclei this Act, except so fai .is it 
may be ajqilud by lc'gulations undei this Act. 

(10) hor the putjoscs of juoc ec'dings under this 
Net in Iu hind, i egul.itions may apjdv all or any ot 
the |ue>\isie>ns of the ( ominon Law Piocedure 
\mendmcnt Act (Itc land), 1850, wilh respect to 
arbitration 

12 (1) hot the* juu poses of this Act, an umjiiru 

and one oi moie clejuity-unijmes may be* appointed 
by lbs Majesty, and liisiuance olliccrs shall be 
appoi nt c'cl by the Minister (subjc'ct to the consent 
of tlu Jieasuiy as to munbei), and the insurance 
olficc'ts shall Ire appointed to act lor such areas as 
the Minister dm c Is 

(2) I’nless the' context otherwise rec|uut's, any 
lefcrence in this \c t to the unipiie shall include a 
rcfcuiue to a depuly-uinjurc' 

(.1) i he Mmistei m.iy appoint such othei officers, 
lnspt'c tens, and seivants foi the pui poses of this 
V ( as the Mmistei ma\ , with the sanction of the 
'I KAsm\, determine, and there* shall be paid, out 
of moneys pioudcd bv I ’arli.imenf , to the mujiirc*, 
clc-pii t y niii pn c’s, and msmaiue officers and to such 
other offu ers, inspc'c tors, and servants, such salaries 
or remuneration as the iieasuiy may determine, 
and any exjx-nscs m< lined bv the' Minister in c ally- 
ing this Act into effect, to such amount as may be' 
sanctioned by the* Treasury, shall be defrayed out 
of moneys jiieivideel by Parliament 

Piovided that such sum as the 'lie.isiiry may 
dirc'c t, not exceeding one-te nth of the receipts jiaul 
into the* unc'mjdoynient fund establishes - * under 
tins Act on account ol income, after deducting, so 
long as regulations made under this Act provide 
foi the payment of contributions by means 
uncmjrloy nient insui am e statists, any sums which 
have been * funded on ac.counl ol any sue h stanqis 
or on account of conti lbutions paid (whether by 
stamps or otherwise) in rc;sj)ect of a person under 
the c*i ronc'otis belie- 1 that the contributions were* 
payable m rc’sjx'c t of him unch'r the' general ju ovixions 
of 1 his Act, shall, m accordance with i emulations 
nraclc' hy the Treasury, be applied us an appro- 
jui.ition in aid of the- money s'provided by Pariia- 
ment foi the purpose of such salaries, remuneration, 
and expenses as aforesaid, and also, if and *in so 
far as may be jm-senbed, for the purjiose of any 
expenses incurred by any other Government 
Department for tire purposes of or in connection 
with this Act. 
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13. — (1) A cdurt of referees for the purpose of 
this Act shall consist of one or more members 
chosen to represent employers, with an equal 
number of members chosen to represent insured 
contributors, and a chairman appointed by the 
Mtnister 

(2) Regulations under this Act may provide that 
any claim or question which is reported or referred 
to a court of referees may, with the consent of the 
claimant or the person or association in whose case 
the question arises, but not otherwise, be proceeded 
with in the absence of any member or members 
of the court other than the chairman, and in any 
such case t lie court shall, notwithstanding anything 
in this Act, be deemed to be properly constituted, 
and the chairman shall, if the number of the 
members of the court is an even number, have a 
second or casting vote 

(3) Panels of persons chosen to represent 
employers and insured contributors respectively 
shall be constituted by the Minister for such 
districts and such trades or groups of trades as the 
Minister may think fit, and the members of a court 
of referees to be chosen to represent employers and 
insured contributors shall be selected from those 
panels in the prescribed manner 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, the constitution of 
courts of referees shall be determined by regulations 
under this Act 

(5) Regulations under this Act may provide 
for the reference to central or local committees 
representing employers and employed persons, for 
consideration and advice, of questions bearing upon 
the administration of this Act. 

(6) The Minister may pay such remuneration 
.to the chairman and other members of a court of 
referees, and such travelling and other allowances 
{including, subject as hereinafter provided, com- 
pensation for loss of remunerative time) to any such 
chairman or members or to any persons required 
to attend before any such court, and such other 
expenses in connection with any referees as the 
Minister with the sanction of the Treasury deter- 
mines, and any such payments shall be treated as 
expenses incurred by the Minister in carrying this 
Act into effect . 

Provided that compensation for loss of time shall 
not be paid to any person in respect of any time 
during which he is in receipt of remuneration under 
this section. 

Financial VnvYinionR. 14 — (1) For the purposes 
of this Act, there shall be established, under the 
control and management of the Minister, a fund 
calletTfnc unemployment fu,ml, into which shall be 
paid all contributions payable undFr this Act bv 
employers and employed poisons and out of moneys 
'•provided by Parliament, and out of which shall 
be paid all claims, for unemployment benefit and 
any other payments which under this Act are 
payable out of the fund 

(2) The accounts of the unemployment fund shall 
be audited by the Comptrollert,ind Auditor-General 
in such manner as the Treasury may direct 

(3) Any moneys forming part of the unemploy- 
ment fund may from time to time be paid over to > 
thu National Debt Commissioners and by them 
invested, in accordance with regulations made by 
the Treasury, in any securities which are for the 
time being authorised by Parliament as investments 
for savings hanks funds 

(4) The National Debt Commissioners shall 
present to Parliament annually an account of the 


securities in which moneys forming part of the 
unemployment fund are for the time being invested. 

15. — (1) If it appears to the Treasury at any 
time that the unemployment fund is in all the cir- 
cumstances of the case in danger of becoming 
insolvent, the Minister shall, if the Treasury so 
direct, by order make such temporary modifications 
in any of the rates of contribution, or the rates or 
periods of unemployment benefit, and during such 
period, as the Minister thinks fit, and as will on the 
whole, in the opinion of the Treasury, be sufficient 
to secure the solvency of the unemployment fund : 
Provided that no order under this section shall — 

(a) come into force until one month after it 
is made , or 

(b) reduce the weekly rate of unemployment 
benefit below the sum, in the case of men, of 
thirteen shillings, and, in the case of women, 
of ten shillings , or 

(c) increase the rates of contribution by more 
than one penny from the employer and one penny 
from the employed person x>er person per week , or 

( d ) increase those rates unequally as between 
employers and employed persons 

(2) An order under this section shall not be made 
so as to be in force at any time while any previous 
order made under this section is in force 

(3) On an order being made under this section 
the Minister shall cause the order, together with a 
special report as to the reasons for making the 
order, to be laid before Parliament 

16 If at any tunc after the expiration of seven 
years from the commencement of this Act it appears 
to the Minister that the unemployment fund is 
insufficient or more than sufficient to discharge 
the liabilities’ imposed upon the fund under this 
Act, or that the 4 rates of contribution are excessive 
or deficient, or if at any time after the expiration 
of three years from the commencement of this Act 
it appears to the Minister that an equalisation of 
contribution and benefit between men and women 
is desirable the Minister may, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, by special order, made in manner 
hereinafter provided, revise the rates of contribu- 
tion of employers and employed persons under this 
Act, and, where any such order is made, the rates 
prescribed by the order shall, as from such date 
as may be specified in the order, be substituted 
for the rates prescribed by this Act 
Provided that — 

(a) Where a revision of the rates of contribu- 
tion has biicn made under this section, no further 
revision shall be made under this section before 
the expiration of seven years from the last 
revision , and 

(b) No order under this section shall increase 
the rates of contribution by more than one penny 
from the employer and one penny from the em- 
ployed person per person per week above the rates 
specified in the Third Schedule to this Act and 

(/ ) No order under this section shall vary thea-’ 
rates of contribution unequally as between 
employers and employed person^ 

Arrrngcments, 17 — (1) Subject as hereinafter 
provided, the Minister may, on the application 
of any society approved under the National Insur- 
ance Act, 1911, or body ancillary thereto, or any 
other association of employed persons (other than 
any such society, body, or association beirg an 
industrial assurance company Qr a collecting 
society, or a separate section of such company or 
society, or a society organised by such company 
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•or society solely or jointly with other bodies), 
being a society or other association the rules of 
which provide for payments to its members, or any 
class thereof, while unemployed, make an arrange- 
ment with the society or other association that, in 
lieu of paying unemployment benefit under this 
Act to persons who prove that they arc members 
of the society or other association, there shall be 
repaid periodically to the society or other associa- 
tion out *>f the unemployment fund such sum as 
appears to be, as nearly as may be. equivalent to 
the aggregate amount which those persons would 
have received during that period by way of unem- 
ployment benefit under this Act if no such 
arrangement had been made 

Provided that the Minister shall not make or 
continue an arrangement with a society or other 
association under this section— 

(a) Unless he is of opinion that the payments 
authonsed by the rules of the society or other 
association to be made to its members when 
unemployed (inclusive of any payments in respect 
of which a refund may be made to the society 
or other association under this section) represent 
a provision for unemployment as respects such 
of its members as are employed persons which 
during the period between the commencement 
of this Act and the thnty first day of July 
nineteen hundred and twenty one exceeds the 
provision represented by unemployment benefit 
at the rate payable ^ndcr this At t bwan amount 
which is equal to at least one-tlurd of the provision 
represented by unemployment benefit at the rate- 
payable befoie the commencement of the 
National Insurance (Unemphn ment) Act, 1919, 
and which thereafter is at l<_ast onevlurd gi eater 
than th<* provision represented by* unemployment 
benefit at the rate payable under this Act . 

(/;) Unless the society or association has such 
a system of ascertaining the wages and conditions 
prevailing in every employment within the 
meaning of this Act in which its members are 
engaged and of obtaining from employers notifica- 
tion of vacancies for emplo;, ment and giving 
notice thereof to its members when unemployed 
as is in the opinion of the Minister reasonably 
effective for securing that unemployed persons 
competent to undertake the particular class of 
work required, .hall, with all practicable speed, 
be biought into communication with employers 
having vacancies to fill 

(2) The council or other governing body of any 
society or other association which has made such 
an arrangement as aforesaid shall be entitled to 
treat the contributions due from any of its members 
to the unemployment fund under this Act or any 
part thereof, as if such contributions formed 
part of the subscriptions payable by those* membeis 
to the society or other association, and, notwith- 
standing anything in the rules of the society 01 
otjjcr association to the ccmtrar\ , tnfly reduce 
the rates of subscription of those members 
accordingly 

(3) For the purpose of this Act, the amoiyit of 
sum which, but for this section, would have been 

paid to any person by way of unemployment benefit 
shall be deemed to have been so paid 

(1) The Minister may make regulations for giving 
effect to this section, and for icferiing to insurance 
officers* fourts of referees, or the umpire appointed 
under this Act aify question which may arise under 
this section. 
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(5) The fact that persons other than employed 
persons can be members of a society or other 
association shall not prevent the society or other 
association being treated as an association for the 
purposes of this section, if the society or other 
association is substantially a society or other 
association for the benefit of employed persons. 

(6) The Minister may, with the consent of the 
Tieasury and subject to such conditions and other- 
wise as the Mimstei may prescribe, pav to any 
society or other association with winch an arrange- 
ment under this section is in force by way of con- 
tribution towaids the administrative expenses of 
the society or other association in connection with 
the arrangement, such sum, not exceeding in any 
year an amount calculated at the rate of one shilling 
for each w f eek of the aggregate number of weeks 
of unemployment in respect of which a repayment 
is math* to the society or other association under 
this section, as he thinks fit, anti any sum so paid 
shall be treated as part of the expenses incurred 
by the Minister in carrying this Act into effect. 

Schemes. 18 — (1) if it appears to the Minister 
that insurance against unemployment hi any 
industry can be more satisfactorily provided for by 
a scheme under this section than by the general 
provisions of this Act, the Minister may, subject 
to the provisions of this section, approve or make 
such a scheme, and any such scheme is in this 
Act referred to as " a special scheme." 

(2) The Minister may by special order approve 
for the purposes of this section, and whether with 
or without amendment, any scheme which is made 
ill icspcct of any industry by a joint industiial 
council or an association of employers and employees 
and which provides for the insurance against 
unemployment of all the employed persons in the 
industiy, or all those persons other than any 
specified classes thereof, and the benefits under 
which ar<‘ m the opinion of the Minister not less 
favourable on the whole than the benefits piovided 
by 7 tins Act 

(3) Provision inay be made by a special scheme 
for insuring the persons to whom the ^heine 
applies against partial unemployment as well as 
against unemployment 

(4) Where no special scheme has been made 
with respect to an industiy by a joint industrial 
council or association of employers and employees 
and approved by the Minister, the Minister after 
consultation with the joint indust’(a) council or 
with pel sons representing the employers and 
employees who would be affected by the scheme 
may himself by spec ml order make a special Scheme 
with respect tuHh.it industry 

(5) A speci.il scheme shall not apply to any 
persons other than persons who are employed persons** 
within the meaning of tin-. Act 9 

(6) Where. a sneci.il scheme is in force, the 
employed persons V> whom the scheme applies shall 
not, subject to the piovisions of this Act, be liable 
to become or to continue to be insured under the 
general piovisions of* this Act, oi be entitled to 
unemployment benefit. 

. (7) Where a special scheme ^is in force, there 
shall, subject to compliance with the prescribed 
conditions, be paid to the body charged with the 
administration of the scheme in every year out 
of moneys provided by Parliament such sum as 
the Minister, in view of the estimated income and 
expenditure under the scheme, may by regulations 
made by him with the consent of the Treasury 
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determine but f not exceeding in any event three- 
tenths of the amount, calculated in the prescribed 
manner, which would, if the schemes had not been 
in force, have been paid by way of contributions 
under the general provisions of this Act out of 
moneys provided by Parliament in respect of the 
employed persons to whom the scheme applies 

(8) A special scheme may apply for the purposes 
of the scheme, with or without modification, any 
of the provisions of this Act, and may contain 
such other provisions, including provisions for the 
constitution of a body to be charged with the 
administration of the si heme and with respect to 
the supervision of the administration of the scheme 
and accounts, and, subject to the consent of the 
Treasury, with respect to the investment of funds 
and audit, as the Minister considers to be necessary 
for the put pose of giving effect to the scheme and 
to the provisions of this section 

The general provisions of this Act shall not, 
except in so fur as they are applied by a special 
scheme, apply to, or have effect in relation to or 
for the purposes of, any special scheme or the 
persons insured thereunder 

(9) A special scheme shall, when approved or 
made by the Minister, have clfec t as if enacted in 
this Act and shall continue in force* until deter- 
mined in accordance with the* piovisions thereof, 
and the Minister may at any time, in the case of a 
special scheme made by a joint industrial council 
or an association of employers and employes on 
the application of the council or association, and 
in the case ot a scheme made by himself after 
consultation with prisons representing employees 
and employees affected b> the* scheme, by special 
order vary oi amend the* provisions of a scheme 
made* under this section 

(10) When* a special scheme for any industry 
comes into force on or before the fouith clay of 
Julv, nineteen hundred and twenty one, tlieie shall 
be paid out of the unemployment fund to the body 
charged with the administration of the scheme 
such sums as may be determined to be approxi- 
mately ecjui valent to the amount of the contribu- 
tions paid by employers and employed persons 
during the period between the commencement of 
this Act and the date on which the scheme* comes 
into force m respect of employed persons while 
employed in the indiistiy, together with such sum 
as may be determined to be approximately equiva- 
lent to the amount to which, having regard to the 
number of the contributions afotcsaul, the body 
charged with the administration of the scheme 
wcujjd if the scheme had been in fence during the 
period aforesaid have been entitled under sub- 
section (5) of this section, after deducting such sum 
as may be determined to be approximately ecjuiva- 

1-1 lent to the amount paid or payable out ol the* 
unemployment Find to employed persons in the 
industry at any time* befoie they case to be entitled 
to benefit under the general provisions of this \rt, 
together with such sum as may be determined to 
be approximately equivalent to the rateable part 
of the costs of administering the general provisions 
of this Act 

In this subsect, jti the expression " detei mined 1 
means determined in accordance with regulations 
made under this Act by the Minister with the 
approval of the Treasury 

(11) A* special scheme may be made with respect 
to two or more industries, and in relation to a 
scheme so made or proposed to be so made this 
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section shall have effect as if for the references 
therein to a joint industrial council or an association 
of employers and employees there were substituted 
references to joint industrial councils or associations 
of employers and employees acting in respect of 
the two or more industries 

(12) For the purposes of this section — 

The expression " industry " means any class or 
classes of establishments or undertakings, or 
anv class or classes of establishments or under- 
takings in any area, which the Minister may 
determine to be an industry for that purpose , and 
The expression “ association of employers and 
employees ” means an association so constituted 
that the members of the association who are 
employers consist of persons employing a sub- 
stantial majority of the employees m the industry 
and the members who are employees consist 
of persons representing a substantial majority of 
the employees in the industry , and 
A person shall be deemed, notwithstanding that 
he is employed on any day, to be partially unem- 
ployed if on that day the employment available 
for him is not sin h as to enable iuni to earn the full 
rate of wages, and the expression " paitial unem- 
plo\ inent ” shall be construed accordingly 

19 dhe Munster may, with the approval of the 
Treasuiy, make regulations for detei mining and 
regulating the position of persons who at any time 
pass from the general piovisions of tins Act to the 
provisions cjJ a special schemas or from the piovisions 
of a special scheme to the general provisions of 
this Act, or from one special scheme to another 
special scheme, and in particular for providing 
that a person shall be entitled, for such peiiod and 
subject to such teims and conditions as may be 
specified by or in pursuance of the regulations, to 
receive unemployment benefit under this Act, or 
benefits under a special scheme after he has ceased 
to be subject to the general provisions of this Act 
or to the scheme, as the case may be 

20 - (1) A joint industrial council or an associa- 
tion of employers and employees may submit to 
the Minister a scheme for insuring insured contri- 
butors in any industry against unemployment 
during periods of unemployment m respect of which 
they may not be entitled to unemployment benefit 
or against paitial unemployment, or for paving 
to any such insuied contributors while they are in 
receipt of unemployment benefit an add'tional 
sum by way of benefit in rcspec t of unemployment. 

(2) The Munster may by special order appiove, 
whether wi:th or without amendment, any scheme 
so submitted (in this Act referred to as a “ supple- 
mentary scheme ”) if he is satisfied that it is 
expedient that the scheme should come into 
operation. 

(6) A supplementary scheme may apply, for the 
purposes of the scheme, with or without modifica- 
tions, any of the provisions, of this Act, and may 
contain s irh other provisions, (including provisions 
for the* constitution of a body to be* chaiged \Cith 
the administration of the scheme and with rcspec t 
to the supervision of the administration of the 
schdfne and accounts) as the Minister considers to 
be necessary for the purpose of giving effect to 
the scheme 
Provided that 

(a) no pat t of J thc funds required for providing 
benefits under a supplementary scheme^ oV other- 
wise in connection therewith shall be derived 
from moneys provided by Parliament ; and 
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(b) the general provisions of this Act shall not, 
except m so far as they are applied by a supple - 
mentary scheme, apply to or have effect in relation 
to or for the purposes of the scheme 

(4) A supplementary scheme, when approved by 
the Minister, shall have effect as if enacted in this 
Act and shall continue in force until determined in 
accordance with the provisions thereof, and the 
Minister pjuy at Any time if so requested by the 
joint industrial council or association of employers 
and employees concerned by special order vary or 
amend the provisions of the scheme 

(5) In this section the expressions " industry ” 
and “ association of employers and employees " 
and " partial unemployment " have respectively 
the same meanings as in the provisions of this 
Act relating to special schemes. 

21. The Minister may make regulations requiring 
the body charged with the administration of a 
special scheme, or of a supplementary scheme, to 
furnish at prescribed intervals icturns with respect 
to the state of employment in the industiy to winch 
the scheme relates, and with respect to such other 
matters in connection with the scheme as may 
be prescribed 

Legal Proceedings. 22 — (1) If for the* purpose 
of obtaining any benefit or payment under this 
Act, either for himself or for any other prison or 
for the purposc'of avoiding any payment to be 
made by himself under this Act, or enabling any 
other person to avouf any such payment, any 
pei son knowingly makes any false statement or 
false representation, he shall be liable on summary 
convic lion to imprisonment foi a lei m not exceeding 
thice months, with or without haul labour 

A court of summary jurisdiction in Ireland 
shall have the same power as a couVt of summary 
jurisdiction in England in the case of a person 
convicted for an offence undei this sub-section of 
imposing a fine not exceeding twenty five pounds 
instead of imprisonment if the court is of opinion 
that the justice of the case would be better met 
by a fine than by imprisonment 

(2) If any employer oi employed person has 
failed or neglected to jiay any contributions which 
he is liable uncle r tin-, Ac t to pay, or it any employer 

a employed person or any other pci son refuses 
o. neglects to comply with any of the requirements 
of this Act or the regulations made thereunder, 
or if any employer deducts or attempts to deduct 
fiom the wages or other remuneration of an 
employed person the whole or any ]>art of the 
employer’s contnbution, he shall, foi each offence, 
be liable on summary conviction to a line not 
exceeding ten pounds 

(3) Where an employer has been convicted under 
the foregoing pro\ lsions of this sec tion ol the offence 
of failing or neglecting to pay any contnbution 
under this Act, he shall be liable to pay to the 
unemployment fund a sum equal to thp amount 
wlftch he has so failed or neglected to ]>a\, and on 
such a conviction if notice of the intention to do 
so has been served with the summons or warrant, 
evidence may be given of the failure or nrgh**t on 
tii? part of the employ ci to pay other contubutions 
in respect of the same person during the year 
preceding the date when the information was so 
laid, and on proof of such failure or neglect the 
emplo^r shall be liable to pay to the unemploy- 
ment fufld a suiji equal to the total of all the 
contributions which he is so proved to have failed 
or neglected to pay. 


Any sum paid by an employer undftr the foregoing 
provision shall be treated as a payment in satis- 
faction of the unpaid contributions, and the 
employed person’s portion of those contributions 
shall not be recoverable by the employer from the 
employed person 

(4) Every person who buys, sells, or offers for 
sale, takes or gives in exchange, or pawns or takes 
in pawn, any unemployment card, unemployment 
book, or used unemployment insurance stamp, 
shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds, and m any proceed- 
ings under the foiegoing provisions with respect 
to used stamps, a stamp shall be deemed to have 
been used if it has been cancelled or defaced in 
any way whatever, and whether it has been actually 
used for the purpose of payment of a contribution 
or not 

(5) if it is found at any time that a person has 
been in receipt of unemployment benefit whilst 
the statutory conditions were not fulfilled in lus 
case, or whilst lie was disqualified for receiving 
unemployment benefit, he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, be liable to repay to the 
unemployment fund any sums paid to him m respect 
of unemployment benefit while tin* statutory 
conditions were not fulfilled, or while he was 
disqualified for receiving the benefit 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as preventing the Minister from recovering any 
sums due to the unemployment fund by means 
ol civil pioctedings, and all such sums shall bo 
lecoverable as debts due to the (Town, and without 
prejudice to nnv other lemedy may be recovered 
by the Minister summarily as a civil debt 

(7) In any proceedings under this section or in 
any proceedings involving any question as to the 
payment of contributions under this Act or for the 
recovciy of any sums due to the unemployment 
fund the decision of the Minister on any question 
whether a person is or was an employed poison 
within the* meaning of this Act or not shall, unless 
an .igppeal against the decision is pending, or the 
time for .appealing against the decision h.u*> not 
expired, be conclusive for the purpose of those 
proceedings, and if such a decision lias not been 
obtained and the* decision of the q uestion is necessary 
foi the determination of the proceedings the question 
shall be lefcned to the Munster for decision in 
accoiclance with the provisions of this Act, and where 
any such appeal is pending, or tlffc is me for .so 
appealing has not expired, oi any question has been 
so referred to the* Munster, the coint dcalnj^ jjyth 
the case shall adjourn tohe proceedings until such 
time as a final lleeisicm on the question has been 
obtained 

23 — (1) Proceedings fc^r an offence under this^ 
Act shall not be instituted c.xc by or with the 
consent of tli? Minister or by ail inspec tor or either 
officer appointed for the purpose of tins Act and 
a ii (housed in that behalf by special or general 
clnec turns of the Minister, or in Scotland except 
by the Minister, the procurator-fiscal or any such 
inspector or officer so authorised as aforesaid, and 
•my such inspector or other oilier may, although 
not a counsel or solicitor or law agent, prosecute 
or conduct before a court of summary jurisdiction 
any such proceedings under this Act. 

(2) Notwithstanding any provision in any Act 
prescribing the period within which summary 
proceedings may be commenced, proceedings for 
an offence under this Act may be commenced at 
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any time within three months from the date on 
which evidence, sufficient in Ihc opinion of the 
Minister to justify a prosecution for the offence, 
comes to his knowledge, or within six months after 
the commission of the offence, whichever period 
is the longer. 

For the purposes of the foregoing provision, a 
certificate pui porting to be signed by the Minister 
as to the date oil whuh such evidence as aforesaid 
came to his knowledge shall be conclusive evidence 
thereof 

(3) It shall be no objee lion to the competency 
of a pel son to give evidence as a witness m pro- 
ceedings in Scotland under tins Act that the 
proceedings are prosecuted or conducted by that 
person 

24 - (1) Where an employer has failed or 
neglected to pay any contributions which under this 
Act he is liable to pay in respect of any employed 
person m Ins employment, or has failed or neglected 
to comply, in relation to any such person, with 
the requirements of any regulations relating to the 
payment and collection of contributions, and by 
reason thereof that person has lost in whole or in 
part the unemployment benefit to which lie would 
have been entitled under this Act, he shall be 
entitled to recover summarily from the employer 
as a civil debt a sum equal to the amount of the 
unemployment benefit so lost 

(2) Proceedings may be taken under this section 
notwithstanding that proceedings have been taken 
under any other provision of this At t in respect 
of the same failure oi neglect. 

MisndlftnWHlH. 25- (1) If it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Minister by any person who 
is or has been an insured conti lbutor or by Ins 
personal representatives that that person has paid 
contributions m act oi dame with the general 
provisions ol this Act in respect of not less than 
the required number of weeks, and that he has, oi 
had before his death, reached the age of sixty, he 
or his representatives shall be entitled to be repaid 
out of the unemployment fund the amount if, any 
by which the total amount of those contributions 
exclusive of any contributions refunded undei any 
of the provisions of this Act or of anv regulations 
made* theieunder has exceeded the total amount 
received hv him bv way of unemployment benefit, 
together with compound interest at the rate of two 
and a half pet centum per annum calculated in the 
prescribed manner and as if a proportionate part 
of the amount ol the excess had become* due at the 
eiuLot each insurance year next after the date oil 
which the Just conti llmtion was paid by him 

Piovnled that where no conti ibutions have 
been paid m respect of any person fot a period 
’comprising five insurance vears, no account shall, for 
the purpose of then foregoing provision, be taken of 
any contributions paid m respect c/*i him befoie 
the last such period 

For tin* purpose of the foregoing provision the 
expression “ the required nui her of weeks ” means 
m the ease of an insured contributor who, at the 
time when contributions being contributions of 
which account is to be taken for the purpose of the 
foregoing provisions, fust became payable* in respect 
of him, was over the age of fifty-five, five hundred 
weeks reduced bv fifty weeks ior every year or 
part of year by which Ins age at lhat time exceeded 
hfty-five, and in the case of any other insured 
contributor, five hundred weeks 

(2) Repayment to an insured contributor under 


this section shall not affect his liability to pay 
contributions under this Act, and if after any such 
repayment he becomes entitled to unemployment 
benefit he shall, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the period during which he is to be entitled to 
benefit, be treated as having paid in respect of 
the period for which the repayment was made 
the full number of contributions which is most 
nearly equal in the case of men to thre^-iifths and 
in the case of women to five-eighths of the number 
of contributions actually paid during that period 

(3) Where an insured contributor, after receiving 
a repayment under this section, pays further 
contributions under this Act he shall, if the number 
of those further contributions exceeds one hundred, 
be entitled to a further repayment under this 
section, and in the case of bis death his representa- 
tive shall be entitled to such further repayment 
whatever may be the number ot those further 
contributions 

26 — (1) There shall be included among the 
debts which, under section two hundred and nine 
of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, are, 
in the distribution ot the assets of a company being 
wound up to be paid m puority to all other debts, 
all conti ibutions payable under this Act by the 
company in respect of employed persons during 
the* four months before the commencement of the 
winding up or the wmdmg-up older, and that Act 
shall have effect accordingly, and formal proof of 
the debts to which puority is given under tins 
section shall not be iequned except in cases where 
it mav otherwise be provided by rules made under 
that Act 

(2) In the case of the winding up ot a company 
within the meaning of the Stannaries Act, 1887, 
such contributions as aforesaid shall, if payable in 
inspect of a miner, have the like priouty ns is 
conferred on wages of liiineis by section nine of 
that Act, and that section shall have effect 
accordingly 

(3) This section shall not apply whcie a company 
is wound up voluntarily merely for the pm poses of 
rcconstruc lion oi of amalgamation with another 
company 

(4) Paragraph (c) of subsection (1) ot section 
tint fly-three of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, and 
paragraph (c) of subsection (11 of section one 
hundred and eighteen of the Bankruptcy (Scotland) 
Act, 1913 (which Telatc* to pnonty of debts), dndl 
have effect as though for the references therein 
to conti il> itions payable under the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, in icspect of workmen in 
an insured trade there were substituted references 
to contributions payable under this Act in respect 
of employed persons 

(5) 'llietc* shall be included among the debts 
which, under section four of the* Preferential Pay- 
ments in Bankruptcy (Ireland) Act, 1889, are, 
in the* dispibution of the propeity of a bankrupt 
or arranging debtor, to be paid in pnonty to -ill 
other debts, all contributions payable under this 
Act by the bankrupt or arranging debtor in respect 
of crh'ployed persons during the four months before 
the date of the order of adjudication in the case of 
a bankrupt or the filing of the petition for arrange- 
ment in the case of an arranging debtor, and that 
Act shall have effect accordingly, and formal proof 
of the debts to which pnonty is given under this 
subsection shall not be required except in cases 
where it may otherwise be provided by general 
orders made under the said Act. 
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27 In determining whether outdoor relief shall 
or shall not be granted to a person in receipt of or 
entitled to receive unemployment benefit or benefit 
under a special or supplement, iry scheme, the 
authority having power to grant the relief shall not 
take into account any such benefit except in so far 
as it exceeds ten shillings a week 

28 (1) The regulations made under this Act 
shall provide for the return to a person and to Ins 
employer of any contributions paid by them 
respectively under the cironeous belief that the 
contributions w'ere payable m respect of that 
person under the general provisions of this Act, 
subject, in the case of the employed pel son’s 
contributions, to the deduction of any amount 
received by him in respect of unemployment 
benefit to which he would not have been entitled 
if those contributions had not been paid 

Provided that no return of contributions shall 
be made under tins piovision except on an applica- 
tion made in the prescribed manner and within 
the prescribed period, not being less than one year 
fiom the date on which the contributions were 
paid 

(2) Where under iegulations made under this 
Act any sum has been paid out of the unemployment 
fund by way of reward for the return of an tmem- 
plovment book or card winch has been lost, the 
person responsible for the custody of the book 
or caid at the time of its loss shall be liable to repay 
the sum so paid, not* exceeding one shilling in 
lcspect of any one occasion 

2d- (1) An inspector appointed under this Ac t 
shall, for the puiposes of the execution of this Act, 
have power to do all or any of the following things, 
name ly - - 

• 

(a) To enter at all reasonable times any premise 
or place, other than a private dwelling-house not 
being a workshop, where* he has reasonable 
grounds fen supposing that any employed 
persons are employed , 

( b ) Jo make such examination and inquiry 
as may be necessaiy for ascertaining whether 
the provisions of this Act are complied with in 
any sin h premises or place , 

(<) To examine, either alone or m the presence 
i f any of tin pel son, as he* thinks fit, with respect 
i>» any matters under this Act, evuy person 
whom he finds in any such premises or place, 
or whom lie- lias reasonable cause to believe to 
be or to have been an employed pci c n, and to 
ret pure eveiy sin h person to be so examined, and 
to sign a declaration of the truth of the matters 
m respect of which he is so examined, 

(d) To exei case such other powers as may be 
necessarv for carrying this Act into effect. 

(2) 'l he occupier of any such premises or place 
and any other person employing any employed 
person, and the servants and agents of^inv such 
occftpier or other person, and any employed person 
shall furnish to any inspector all such information 
and shall produce lcn inspection all such registers, 
books, cards, wages sheets, records of wages* and 
oti cr documents as the inspector may reasonably 
require 

(3) If any person wilfully delays or obstructs 
an inspector in the exercise cal any power under 
this scxrtion or fails to give such information or to 
produce tuch documents as aforesaid, or conceals 
or prevents cn attempts to conceal or prevent any 
pci son from appearing before o** being examined • 


by an inspector, he shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds ; 

Provided that no one shall be required under 
this section to answer any question or give any 
evidence' tending to incriminate himself. 

(1) Where any such premises or place are liable 
to be inspected by inspectors or other officers 
employed by, or are under the control of, some 
other Government depaitment, the Minister may 
make arrangements wuth that other (Government 
department, for any of the powers and duties of 
inspectors under this section being! earned out by 
inspectors or other officers of sue h other Government 
department, and, where such an arrangement 
is made, such inspectors and officers shall have 
all the powers of an inspector under this section. 

(5) Kvc'iy inspector shall be? furnished with the 
pi escribed certificate of his appointment, and on 
appl\ nig for admission to any premises or place 
for the puiposes of this Act shall, if so required, 
produce the said certificate to the occupier 

30 Where .my person to whom an advance on 
account of the expenses of travelling to a place 
where employment has been found for him has been 
made undei subsection (1) of section two of the 
Labour bxchanges Act 1909, is an insured con- 
tubutor who would in the opinion of the Minister 
be entitled to receive or to continue to receive 
unemployment benefit if he became or remained 
unemployed, the Minister may repay out of the 
unemployment fund to the fund out of which the 
advance was made s\u h part of the advance as 
nniy with the consent of the Tieasury be prescubcd, 
but if the prison to whom the advance was made 
fails without reasonable excuse to enter on the 
employment found for Inin the sum so repaid out 
of the unemployment, fund may be recovered from 
him oi deducted fiom any unemployment benefit 
whu h nm\ theieafter become payable to linn, and 
if so lecovered shall be paid into the unemployment 
fund 

31 The Minister may, in such cases and on such 
conch lions as he may prescribe, make an arrange- 
ment with any employer liable to pay contributions 
under this Act or under the National Insurance 
Health Acts, 1911 to 1920, whereby in respect of 
persons engaged by that employer through an 
employment exchange or in the employ of that 
employer at the date of the ariangement the 
performance of all or any of the duties required 
under tins Act or under the National Insurance 
(Health) Acts, 1911 to 1920, to be performed by 
the employer in respect of those persons, whether 
on his own beh./'f or on behalf of the employed 
persons, shall be undertaken on behalf of the 
employer by the employment exchange. 

32 Where, for the purposes of tins Act, the age,** 
marriage, or death of any persort is required to be 
proved by thf) production of a ceitificate of » rth, 
marriage, or death, any person shall, on presenting 

a written requisition m such form and containing 
such particulars as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Minister of Health, the Scottish 
Board of Health, or the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, as the case may be, ui*l, on payment of 
a fee in the case of a birth certificate of sixpence^ 
and in the case of a marriage or death certificate 
of one shilling, be entitled to obtain a certified copy 
of the entry of the birth, marriage, or death, as 
the c ase may be, of that person in the register of 
births, man lages, or deaths, as the case may be, 
under the hand of the registrar or superintendent 
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registrar or othdr person having the custody thereof, 
and forms for such requisition shall on request be 
supplied without any charge by every registrar 
of births and deaths, and by every superintendent 
registrar or other person having the custody of the 
register. 

MS Unemployment insurance stamps shall be 
prepared and issued in such manner as the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, with the consent 
of the Treasury, may direct, and the said Commis- 
sioner may, by regulations made in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act relating to regulations 
made by the Minister, provide for applying, with 
the necessary adaptations, as respects unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps, all or anv of the provisions 
(including penal provisions) of the Stamp Duties 
Management Act, 1891, as amended by any subse- 
quent Act, and section sixty-five of the Post Office 
Act, 1908, and may with the consent of the Post- 
mast er- General provide for the sale of unemployment 
insurance stamps through the Post Office 

34 Stamp duty shall not be chargeable upon 
such documents used in connection with business 
under this Act as arc specified in the Fifth Schedule 
to this Act 

35 — (1) The Minister may make regulations for 
any of the purposes for which regulations may be 
made under this Act or the Schedules thereto, 
and for preset lbing anything which under this Act 
or any such Schedules is to be prescribed, and 
also — 

{a) for permitting persons who are engaged 
under the same employer partly in an occupation 
employment in which makes them employed 
persons within the meaning of this Act and 
partly in some other occupation to be treated, 
with the consent of the employer, for the purposes 
of this Act, as if they were wholly engaged in the 
first-mentioned occupation ; and 

(6) for prescribing the evidence to be required 
as to the fulfilment of the conditions and the 
absence of the disqualifications for receiving 
or continuing to receive unemployment benefit 
aiuLfor that purpose requiring the attendance 
of insured contributors at such offices or places 
and at such times as may be required, and 
requiring employers to answer inq nines relating 
to any matters on which the fulfilment of the 
conditions or the absence of the disqualifications 
depends ; and 

(c) for prescribing the manner in which claims 
for unemployment benefit may be made and the 
pjfocpdure to be followed on the consideration 
and examination of claims and questions to be 
considered and determined by 1 the Minister, 
umpire, insurance officers, and courts of referees, 
and the mode in which any question may be 
raised as to then continuance, in the case of a 
person in receipt of uncinploy merle benefit, of 
the benefit ; and 

(ci) for making provision with respect to the 
appointment of persons t<n act in the place of 
the umpire or any deputy-umpire in the case 
of the unavoidable absence or incapacity of the 
umpire or any deputy-umpire ; and 
” {e) with respect to the payment of contribu- 

tions and benefits during any period intervening 
between any application for the determination 
of any question or any claim for benefit and the 
final determination of the question or claim ; and 
(t) for providing in the case of any persons 
who are insured at the commencement of this 
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Act under the enactments repealed by this Act 
for the transition from the provisions of those 
Acts to the provisions of this Act ; and 

(g) generally for dairying this Act into effect. 

(2) Regulations made under this Act may, with 
the concurrence of the Postmaster-General, provide 
for enabling claimants of unemployment benefit 
to make their claims for unemployment benefit 
through the Post Office, and for the payment of 
unemployment benefit through the Post Office. 

(3) All regulations made under this Act shall be 
laid before each House of Parliament as soon as 
may be after they are made, and, if an address is 
presented to His Majesty by either House of 
Parliament within the next subsequent twenty 
days on which that House has sat next after any 
such regulation is laid before it, praying that the 
icgulation may be annulled, it shall thenceforth 
be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder, or to the 
making of any new regulation. 

(4) Any regulations made under this Act shall 
have effect as if enacted in this Act 

(5) Section one of the Rules Publication Act, 
1893 (which requires notices to be given of a proposal 
to make statutory rules), shall not apply to any 
regulations made under this Act 

36 — (1) Sections eighty and eighty-one of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 190T; relating to the 
making of regulations under that Act, as set out 
and adapted in the Sixth ''Schedule to this Act, 
shall apply to special orders made under this 
Act 

(2) Before a special order comes into force, it 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament for 
a period of ttot less than twenty davs during which 
the House is sitting, and, if either of those Houses 
before the expiration of those twenty days presents 
an Address to His Majesty against the order or 
any part thereof, no further proceedings shall be 
taken thereon without prejudice to the making 
of any new order 

37 Any order or special order made under any 
of the provisions of this Act may be revoked, varied, 
or amended by an order or special order made in 
like manner. 

38 Anything required or authorised under this. 
Act to be done by, to, or before, the Minister may 
be done by, to, or before, a secretary to the Munster 
of Labour or by, to, or before, any assistant 
secretary to the Ministry or other person authorised 
in that behUf by the Minister 

39 The Minister may, after consultation with 
the Board of Trade, make a special order modifying 
in such manner as he thinks proper the provisions, 
of this Act (other than provisions determining the 
rates of contributions) in their application to 
masters, seamen, and apprentices to the sea servico 
and spa fishing service, and in particular, without 
prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision, 
any such special order may provide — 

(a) for the exclusion from this Act of any 
masters, seamen, or apprentices who are neither 
doi-iiuled nor have a place of residence in the 
United Kingdom, and for the payment by fhe 
employers of such masters, seamen, or appren- 
tices of contributions at the same rates as would 
have been payable by them as employer's con- 
tributions it the masters, seamen or apprentices 
had been employed persons wi f hin the meaning, 
of this Act ; 

» ( b ) for the administration in the prescribed 
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manner of the fund9 arising from the contribu- 
tions paid by employers in respect of masters, 
seamen, or apprentices, who are excluded from 
the provisions of this Act, and for the objects 
towards which any such funds may be applied 
40 — (1) This Act shall apply to persons employed 
by or under the Crown to whom this Act would 
apply if the employer were a private person, except 
to such of those persons as are serving in an 
established capacity in the permanent service of 
the Crown, or having been granted certificates 
by the Civil Service Commissioners are serving 
a probationary period preliminary to establishment, 
subject, however, to such modifications as may 
be made therein by Order in Council for the purpose 
of adapting the provisions of this Act to the case 
of such persons. 

(2) Where a man of the naval reserves, the army 
reserve, the air force reserve, or the territorial 
force, is being trained and is m receipt of pay out 
of the moneys provided by Parliament for the navy, 
army, or air force services, and was normally 
befoie his training an employed person within 
the moaning of this \et, he shall for the purposes 
of this Act be deemed while so training to be an 
employed person in the service of the ( town 
11 (1) Poi the purpose of qualifying seamen, 

marines, soldier- and airmen to iccuve unemploy- 
ment benefit on their return to civil life, the 
Admiralty, Army Court'll, and Air Council, respec- 
tively, shall, subject as hereinafter provided, out 
of moneys provided by Parliament for Navy, Army 
and Air Force services, respectively, pay to the 
unemployment lund by way of emplo\ers’ and 
emplcned persons' contributions in prpect of all 
seamen, marines, soldiers, and ainjien discharged 
from the service after the tlurt\ first day of July, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, such sum as may 
in the opinion of the Tieasury be sufficient to enable 
those seamen, maiines, soldiers, and airmen to be 
credited on discharge with the fixed number of 
contributions, and every seaman, marine, soldier, 
and airman who is so discharged shall, for the 
purposes of the provisions of this At t relating to 
the rights of an insured person with respect to 
anemployment benefit but not for any other purpose, 
b' treated as though he were on the date of his 
tlischaigc an msur> d contributor in respect of whom 
the fixed numbci of contributions have been paid, 
and who ceases to be employed on that date . 

Provided that no such payment shull be made 
in respect of .my person who is, aftei the <om- 
mencemcnt of this Act, entitled to ret eive any sum 
out of public funds under nnv scheme for making 
payments to discharged seamen, marines, soldiers, 
or airmen in respe< t of unemployrm tit 

(2) The fixed number of contributions for the 
purposes of this section shall be ninety unless the 
Treasury are at any time of opinion that, having 
rciprd to the sums payable to the unemployment 
fund under this section, it is necessary to fix some 
lower number 

(3) The sums to be paid under this section the 
i v mploymcnt fund shall be calculated in such 
manner as the Treasury may direct, and shall be 
paid to the unemployment fund in such manner and 
at such dates as may be agreed upon between the 
Minister and the Admiralty, Army Council, and Air 
Council, •’espectively. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall apply to any 
seaman, marine, soldier, or airman who is discharged 
at lm own request or at the request of his parent* 


or guardian, or who is a deserter, or who is dis- 
charged or dismissed in consequence of having 
been convicted on any proceedings under the Naval 
Discipline Act, the Army Act, or the Air Force 
Act, or by any civil court, or to recruits or re enlisted 
pensioners not finally approved. 

(5) In this section — 

The expression " seaman " means a seaman 
within the meaning of the Naval and Marine 
(Pay and Pensions) Act, 1805 , 

The expression “ marine ’* means a marine 
within the meaning of the Naval and Marine 
(Pay and Pensions) Act, 1805 ; 

The expression “ soldier ” means a soldier of 
the regular forces, but does not include any 
soldier of lbs Majesty’s Indian forces or Royal 
Malta Aitilleiy, or a native soldier of any regi- 
ment raised outside the United Kingdom ; 

The expression “ airman " means a man of 
the regular air force ; 

Reference to " discharge ” includes references 
to " transfer to the reserve," in the case of a 
seaman, marine, soldiet, or airman who, on the 
comjiletion of any term of service, is transferred 
to any leserve 

42 The Munster may, with the consent of the 
licasuiy, make aiiangements with the authonty 
admmisteting any statutory scheme of unemploy- 
ment lnsiuanee in the Isle of Man or the Uhanucl 
Islands for the payment of unemployment benefit 
in the Isle of Man or Channel Islands, as the case 
may be, to prisons who would, if they had been 
i esident in the United Kingdom, have been entitled 
to unemployment benefit under this Act and for 
the payment of unemployment benefit in the 
United Kingdom to persons entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefit under the statutory scheme 

Temporary ami Transitory Provisions. 43 Where, 
during tne continuance of the war and a period 
of one year thereafter, a person is engaged outside 
the United Kingdom in any employment which, 
if it were employment in the United Kingdom, 
womd make him an employed person within the 
meaning ol this Act on work connected with or 
aiising out of the' war, and the contributions which 
would be payable in respect of that person if the 
employment were in the United Kingdom are by 
agreement between him and lus employer paid 
in manner prescribed by this Act, those conti lbu- 
tions shall be deemed to have been properly paid for 
the purposes of this Act, and that person shall 
accordingly for those purposes be deemed to 
be an employ! d person within the mea..inj of 
this At t * 

44 During tnc period of twelve months next 
after the commencement of this Act every persoi^ 
in respect of whom not le is than four contributions 
have been pa^l under this Act shall, notwithstanding 
that the first statutory condition may not have 
been fulfilled in this case, but subject to the other 
provisions of this Ac f. be entitled to receive unem- 
ployment benefit foi periods not exceeding in the 
aggregate eight weeks, and for th» purpose of 
mialifyrng any insured contributor to receive 
uenefit up to the aggregate 'amount aforesaj^ 
within the period aforesaid, but for no other purpose, 
there shall be treated as having been paid in resj*ect 
of him such number of contributions as, together 
with the number of contributions in fact paid in 
respect of him, will be sufficient to qualify him as 
aforesaid 

45. If ^ny difficulty arises with respect to the 
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constitution ot special or supplementary schemes 
or otherwise in any manner whatsoever in bringing 
this Act into operation, the Minister, with the 
consent of the Treasury, may by order do anything 
which appears to him necessary or expedient for 
the constitution of such schemes or for otherwise 
bringing this At t into operation, and anv such 
Older may modify the provisions of this Act so 
far as may appear necessary oi expedient for 
cariying the order into effect 

Provided that the Ministti shall not exercise 
the powers conferred by this section after one year 
from the commencement of tins Act 

4b “ (1) Any contributions paid in respect of any 
persons undei the Acts repealed by this Act shall 
for all the purposes of this Ac t be treated as if they 
were an equal number of contributions paid in 
respect of them under this Art 

(2) All sums standing at the commencement of 
this Act to t lip credit of the unemployment hind 
established undei tin* Acts repealed by this \< t 
shall be transferred to and be deemed to form 
part ot the unemployment fund established under 
this Act 

(3) The existing umpire, insurance officers, 
referees, chairmen of courts of referees and all other 
officers, inspeetois and servants appointed for the 
purposes of the Acts lepealed by this Act shall be 
treated as if they had been appointed to corre- 
sponding otfices under this Act and shall hold office 
accordingly 

Interpretation, Short Title and Repeal. 47 -(1) 

For the purposes of this \ct — 

(o) Conti ibutions made by an crnplo\or on 
behalf of an emplcned person shall be deemed to 
be contributions by the employed person 

(b) A person engaged in temporary work 
provided by a central body or distress committee 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 190S, or 
towards the ptovision of which any such central 
body or distress committee has contributed 
under that Act, shall not be deemed to be an 
employed person within the meaning of this 
Ac t 

(<) The expression “trade dispute” means 
. any dispute between employers and employees, 
or between employees and employees, whu li is 
connected with the employment or non -employ- 
ment, or the terms of employment, or with the 
conditions of employment, of any persons, 
whether “enffdoyees in the employment of the 
employer with whom the dispute anses or not : 

(d) The expression “ the Minister'' means the 
Minister of Labour 

(c) The expression “ insurance yeat ’’ means 
such pei lod of not less than fifty-two ot more 
than fifty-three weeks as may be pi escribed’ 
Provided that— v 

\\) the period commencing < m the eighteenth 
day of July, nineteen bundled and twenty, and 
ending on the third day of July, nineteen bundled 
and twenty-one, shall be an insurance year , 

(n) as rcspeits the period pnor to the said 
eighteenth dav of July, nineteen hundred and 
twenty , the expression “ insurance year ’’ means 
any penod winch was an insurance year under 
the provisions of the enactments repealed by 
this Act , and 

(m) for the purpose of meeting any change in 
the lnsutance year or for the purpose of making 
provision for any peiiocl which may elapse 
between the date upon which contributions 


commence to be payable under this Act and 
the commence ent of the insurance year next 
following the third day of July, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-one, the Minister may make such 
corresponding reduction as regards the number 
of weeks of benefit which may be received 
within that less period as appears to him to be 
proper ' 

(/) A person shall be deemed accor ling to the 
law in England, Wales, and Ireland, as well as 
according to the law in Scotland, not to have 
attained the age of sixteen until the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth anniversary of the day of 
his birth, and similarly v with respect to other 
ages 

(2) In detet mining any question as to whether 
any occupation in which a person "is or has been 
engaged is or was such as to make him an employed 
person within the meaning of this Act regard shall 
lie had to the nature of the work on whic h he is 
or was engaged rather than to the business of the 
person by whom he is or was employed 

48 — (1) This Act may be cited as the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1920. 

(2) Ihis Act shall, save as therein otherwise 
expressly provided, come into operation on the 
eighth day of November, nineteen bundled and 
twenty. 

(3) Section five of the National Insurance (Part 
II Amendment) Act, 1 9 1 4 C is hereby repealed as 
from fhe seventeenth day ot July, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, and the other provisions of the National 
Insurance (Unemployment) Acts, 1911 to 1919, 
are hereby lepealed as from the commencement 
of this Act 

1 Schedules. 

First Schedule. 

Part I. 

Employments within the meaning ol the Art. 

(a) Employment in the United Kingdom under 
any contract of service or apprenticeship, written 
or oral, whether expressed or implied, and whether 
the employed person is paid by the employei or 
some other person, and whether under one or more 
employe! s, and whether paid by time or bv the 
piece, or partly by time and p crtly bv the piece, 
or otherwise, or, except m the case ot a contract 
of appienticeship, without any money payment 
(b) Employment under such a conti act as afore- 
said as master or a member of the uew of any ship 
registered in the United Kingdom or of any other 
Ttutish ship or \essel of which the owner, or, if 
there is more than one owner, the managing owner 
or manager, resides or has his principal place of 
business in the United Kingdom 

(t) Employment under any local or other public 
authority, other than any such employment as 
may be excluded by a special order 

Part IT. 

Excepted Employments. (a) Employment in agri- 
culture, including horticulture and forestry 

{b) Employment in domestic service, except 
where the employed person is employed in any 
trade or business carried oil for the purposes of 
gam * 

(i) Employment in the naval, military, or air 
service of the Crown, including oervice in officers' 
training corps, except as otherwise provided in 
this Act 
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(d) Employment — 

( 1 ) under any local or other public authority, or, 
(u) in a police force , or 

(in) in the service of any railway company, 
or a joint committee of tw r o or more such 
companies . or 

(iv) in the service of any public utility com- 
pany, that is to say, any company carrying on 
any undertaking for the supply of gas, water, 
hydraulic power or electm itv, any dock or canal 
undertaking, or any tramway undertaking, 
including a light railway constructed wholly or 
mamlv on a public road , or 

(v) m which the peisons employed are entitled 
to rights in a superannuation fund established 
by or in putsuaucc of an A< t of Parliament for 
the benefit of peisons in that employment, 

where the Minister cei titles that the employed 
person is not subject to dismissal except tor mis- 
conduct or for neglect m the perfoimance of or 
unlitness to perform his duties, and that the lei ms 
and conditions on wlmh the employed person is 
engaged make it unnecessary that he should be 
insured under this At t 

(c) Employment as a teachei ol any pel son who 
is in recognised seivice within the meaning of the 
School Teachers (Supu animation) Act, 1918, or 
in a capacity which, it that person were undci the 
age of sixty live \ears, would be such recognised 
service 1 , oi employment as a teacher to wdiom the 
scheme undei the Ecrtication (Scotland) (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1919, or the National School 
Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1879, applies, <>i, in the 
event of any similar enactment bung hrieaftei 
passed as respec ts tea< lu'is <>> my < lass of teachers, 
as a teacher to whom such enactment applies 
(J) Employ me nt as ,i teacher in* a State aided 
school in Scotland at any time aftei the person 
employed lias undergone an examination m order 
to qualify for the' position of a certificated teacher 
and before the announcement of the iestilt of the* 
examination, and employment .is a junior student 
in such a school, and employment m a public 
elementary school in England as a pupil or student 
teacher or in a national school in li eland as a 
monitor 

'g) J* mploy ment as an agent paid by commission 
o. lees or a share m the piohts, oi partly in one and 
paitly in another such ways, when the' person so 
employed is mainly dependent tm his livelihood 
on his earnings fiom some other on rpation, or 
where he is ordinal dy employed as sm h agent by 
more than one employer, and Ins employment 
under no one of such employer 1 , is that on which 
he is mainly dependent for his livelihood 

(h) Employment otherwise than by way of 
manual labour and at a i ate of remuneration exceed- 
ing in value two hundred and fifty pounds a yeai , 
or in cases where such employment involves part 
time service only', at a rate of remunerat^m which, 
in *lhe opinion of the Minister is equivalent to a 
rate of remuneration exceeding two hundied and 
fifty pounds a year for whole-time service 

(i) Employment of a casual nature otherwise 
tnan for the purposes of the employer’s trade or 
business, and otherwise than for the pm poses 
of any game or re< reation where the persons em- 
ployed are engaged or paid through a < luh, and in 
such c*d^ the club shall be deemed to be the 
employer 

0) Employment of any class which may be 
specified in a special order made by the Ministei,* 
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or in a special order made unde/ the National 
Insurance Health Acts, 1911 to 1920, and declared 
by the Minister to apply for the purposes of this 
Act, as being of such a nature that it is ordinarily 
adopted as subsidiary employment only and not as 
the pimcipal means of livelihood. 

(h) Employment as a member of the crew of a 
lislnng vessel where the employed person is wholly 
lemuneiated by a share in the profits cu the gloss 
earnings of the working of the vessel 

(/) J- mploy me nt in the service of the husband or 
wife of the employed person 

()ii) Employment m lespeet of which no yvages 
or other money payment is made, wheie the person 
employed is the child of, or is maintained by, the 
employer 

Second Sihtdulr 

Rates and Periods of Ihteinplo^niont Rcnoflt. 

1 Unemployment benefit shall be payable in lespeet 
of each week of any continuous penod of unem- 
ployment aftei the titsl three days of unemploy- 
ment, and shall, subject as heicmafter ptovuled, 
be at the weekly rate of fifteen shillings for men 
and twe lve shillings lor women, oi sue h other weekly 
rates as ma> be piescubed 

1 h< willed that, in the 1 c ase of an liisui ed < onti ibu- 
toi undei the age of eighteen unemployment benefit 
shall only be' paid at half the lull i at e 

2 No person shall receive unemployment benefit 
for more than fifteen or such other number of weeks 
as may be pr< s< ribed, either geneially oi for any 
paituulai employment or branch thereof, within 
any msmame year, or in respect of any peiuxl 
of less than one day 

8 No pet son shall receive more unemployment 
benefit than in the pioportion of one week’s benefit 
for eveiy six contributions paid in respect of him 
under this Act, or such other proportion as may be 
prescnbed with the* consent of the Treasury , 
Provided that wheie, owing to the tact that the 
wages ot other lemuiiei at ion ol ail employed person 
aie paid at intervals greater than a week, or for 
any' other like leason contributions are paid binder 
this Act m icspc cf of any person at intervals gi eater 
than a week, that peison shall for the purpose of 
this paragraph be entitled to treat each of those 
coiitnlmtions as so many conti lbutious as there 
ate week-, m the period for which the contribution 
was paid » 

4 Any time dining which a person n, under this 
Act, disqualified for receiving unemployment benefit 
shall be excluded in the computation of neciods 
of unemploymc" t under this Schedule 

5 A period ot unemployment shall not be deemed 

to commence' till the employed peison has made 
application for unemployment hem (it m the?* 
prescribed manner • 

6. The pocter confetred by this Schedule a i the 
Minister of prescribing rates and pc nods ol unem- 
ployment benefit shall not be exercised ^o as to 
increase the rate of be 1 ' icfit above seventeen shillings 
per week for men or above fourteen shillings per 
week for women, or to reduce it below thirteen 
Shillings per week for men or kelcnv ten shillings 
per week for women, or so as to increase the peric/tt 
of unemployment benefit above fifteen weeks or 
so as to alter the proportion which the period of 
benefit bears to the number of contributions paid, 
except by rules confirmed by an order made in 
accordance yvith the provisions of this Act relating 
to special orders. 
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' Third Schedule. 

Part I. 

Rates of Contributions by Employed Persons 
and Employers. 

Ordinary Rates. 

From the employed person for each week — 

Jn the case of men . . . 4d 

In the case of women . . . .3d 

From the employer for each week— 

In the case of employed persons being men 4d 
J n the case of employed persons being women 3 Jd. 

Rates tn case oj 'Persons under Eighteen 
From the employed person for each week — - 
In the rase of boys . . . .2d 

In the case of girls .... l£d. 
From the employer for each week — 

In the case of employed persons being boys 2d. 
In the case of employed persons being girls 2d. 

Part II. 

Rates of Contributions out of Moneys provided 
by Parliament. 

Ordinary Rates 
For every contribution paid — 

In respect of a man . . . .2d 

,, woman . . . l$rt 

boy . . . 1 4 il 

,, girl . . . .Id 

Rates m case of Exemfrt Versons 
For every conti lbution paid — 

In respect of a man . . . .Id 

M woman . . . ft cl 

,, boy .... $d. 

gnl ... $d. 

Fourth Schedule 

Rules as to Payment and Recovery of Contribu- 
tions paid by Employers on behalf of Employed 
Persons. (1) A weekly contribution shah be 
payable for each calendar week during the whole 
or any part of which an employed person has been 
employed by an employer 

Provided that where one weekly contribution 
has been paid in respect of an employed person 
in any week, no further contribution shall be payable 
in respect of hjm in the same week, and that, where 
no remuneration lias been received and no services 
rendered by an employed person during any such 
w£ck, the employer shall not be liable to pay any 
contribution either on hm own behalf or on behalf 
of the employed person in respect it f that week 

(2) The employer shall, except as hereinafter 
provided, he entitled to Recover from the employed 
person the amount of any contributions paid by 
hinvon behalf of the employed jpershn. 

(3) Except where the employed person does not 
receive any wages or other pecuniary remuneration 
from the employer, the amounts so recoverable shall 
notwithstanding the provisions of any Act or any 
contract to the contrary, be iccoverablc by means 
of deductions from the wages of the employed 
person or from any other remuneration due from 
the employer to the employed person and not 
otherwise, but no such deductions may be made 
from any wages or remuneration other than such 
as are paid in respect of the period or part of the 
period in respect of which the contribution is 
payable, or in excess of the sum which represents 


the amount of the contributions for the period 
(if such period is longer than a week) in respect 
of which the wages or other remuneration are paid. 

(4) Where a contnbution paid by the employer 
on behalf of an employed person is recoverable 
from such person, but is not recoverable by means 
of deductions as aforesaid, it shall (without preju- 
dice to any other means of recovery) be recoverable 
summarily as a civil debt, but no such cpntribution 
shall be recoverable unless proceedings for the 
purpose are instituted within three months from 
the date when the contribution was payable. 

(5) Where the employed person is employed by 
more than one person m any calendar week, the 
first person employing him in that week or such 
other employer or employers as may be prescribed, 
shall be deemed to be the employer for the purposes 
of the provisions of this Act relating to the payment 
of contributions and of this schedule 

(6) Regulations made under this Act may provide 
that in any cases or any classes of cases where 
employed persons work under the general control 
and management of some person other than their 
immediate employer, such as the owner, agent, 
or manager of a mine or quarry, or the occupier 
of a factory or workshop, such person shall, for the 
purposes of the provisions of this Act relating to 
the payment of contributions and of this schedule, 
be treated as the employer, and' may provide for 
allowing him to deduct the amount of any con- 
tributions (other than employer's conti lbutions) 
which he mav become liable to pay from any sums 
payable by him to the immediate employer, and 
for enabling the immediate employer to recover 
from the employed persons the like sums and in 
the like manner as if he were liable to pay the 
contributions ' 

(7) Where the employed person is not paid wages 
or other money payments by his employer or any 
other person, the employer shall be liable to pay 
the contributions payable both by lumself and the 
employed person and shall not be entitled to recover 
any part thereof from the employed person. 

(8) Notwithstanding any contract to the con- 
trary, the employer shall not be entitled to deduct 
from the wages of, or otherwise to recover from 
the employed person, the employer’s contribution. 

(9) Any sum deducted by /an employer from 
wages or other remuneration under this schedule 
shall be deemed to have been entrusted to him 
for the purpose of paying the contribution in respect 
of which it was deducted. 

(10) For the purposes of this schedule, the 
expression “ calendar week ” means the period 
from midnight on one Sunday to midnight on the 
following Sunday 

Fifth Schedule 

Documents exempt from Stump Duly. (1) Draft 
or order,, or receipt given by or to an associa- 
tion or branch thereof in respect of money payable 
in pursuance of this Act or given in respect of 
benefit payable under any special or supplementary 
scheme, or in respect of any sums payable to the 
body charged with the administration of a special 
or supplementary scheme, or in respect of any sums 
payable by an association to its members in 
pursuance of an arrangement made under this Act. 

(2) Letter or power of attorney grants by any 
person as trustee for the transfer ot any money 
invested in his name in the public funds or in any 
> other securities and forming part of any funds 
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applicable for the purpose of any special or 
supplementary scheme. 

(3) Agreement, bond, or other security made 
or given for the purpose of, or in connection with, 
any arrangement made under this Act with an 
association which makes payments to its members 
while unemployed, or for the purpose of or in 
connection with any special or supplementary 
scheme. , 

(4) Appointment or revocation of appointment 
of an agent, appointment of a new trustee, and 
any conveyance or transfer made for effectuating 
the appointment of a new trustee, and any other 
document authorised by or in pursuance of this 
Act or of any special or supplementary scheme 
or otherwise required in order to give effect to the 
provisions of this Act, including a statutory 
declaration. 

(5) Receipt given by an insured contributor 
in respect of benefit payable, or by any person in 
respect of a refund, repayment, or return of 
contributions paid under this Act. 

Sixth Schedule. 

Provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901. applied to Special Orders made under this Act. 

80— (1) Befoie the Minister makes any special 
order under this Act, he shall publish, in such 
manner as he inay think best adapted for informing 
persons affected, notice of the proposal to make 
the order, and of the filace where copies of the draft 
order may be obtained, and of flic time (which 
shall be not less than twenty-one days) within 
which any objection made with respect to the draft 
order by or on behalf of persons affected must be 
sent to him. 

(2) Every objection must be in Siting and state — 

(a) the draft order or portions of draft order 

objected to ; 

(b) the specific grounds of objection ; and 

(c) the omissions, additions, or modifications 

asked for 

(3) The Minister shall consider any objection 
made by or on behalf of any persons apjicaung 
to him to be affected which is sent to him within 
the required time, and he may, if he thinks lit, 
amend the draft order, and shall then cause the 
amended draft to be dealt with in like manner 
as an original draft. 

(4) Where the Minister docs not amend or 
withdraw any draft order to which any objection 
has been made, then (unless the objection either 
is withdrawn or appears to him to be frivolous) 
he shall, before making the order, direct an inquiry 
to be held in the manner hereinafter piovnled, and 
may, after considering the report of the joerson 
who held the inquiry, make the order, either without 
modification or subject to such modification as he 
thinks fit, or may refuse to make the or ler 

81. — (1) The Minister may appoint^ competent 
&nd impartial person to hold an inquiry with regard 
to any draft special order, and to report to him 
thereon. 

(2) The inquiry shall be held in public, &nd any 
Objector and any other person who, m the opinion# 

of the person holding the inquiry, is affected by 
the draft order may appear at the inquiry either in 
person or by counsel, solicitci , or agent. 

(3) # The witnesses on the inquiry may, if the 
person holding it thinks fit, be examined on oath. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, the inquiry and all 
proceedings preliminary and incidental thereto 


shall be conducted in accordance with rules made 
by the Minister. 

(5) The fee to be paid td the person holding the 
inquiry shall be such as the Minister may direct 
and shall be deemed to be part of the expenses of 
the Minister in carrying this Act into effect. 

UNFUNDED DEBT. — The portion of the public 
debt of the country- which is known under this 
name consists in the mam of Treasury Bills ( q.v ) 
and Exchequer Bonds {qv). It is also known as 
the " floating debt ’* In the case of each of these 
securities, the principal is repayable by the Govern- 
ment, but in the opeiation of what is called “ fund- 
ing the unfunded debt,” die print ipal becomes no 
longer payable, but instead there is created the right 
to receive interest in perpetuity on the amount. 
The right to this in (crest, or annuity, can be sold, 
and the transfer has practically the same effect 
as selling so much stock. 

UNHEALTHY AND DANGEROUS TRADES. — 

(See Factories and Workshops, Inspection of 
Mines, Nuisances, Ofiknsive Trades.) 

UNIFIED STOCK. — Wheie sevotal stocks, beating 
different rates of interest, arc joined together to 
form one stock at one rate of interest, the result is 
termed a unified stock. 

UNINCORPORATED COMPANIES.— The great 
expense and trouble inclined in jamming a Royal 
Chaiter of in< oi poration or a special Act of Parlia- 
ment (see Incorporated Companies) rendered it 
impossible for anv combination of individuals who 
weie not vei y wealthy to secure the advantage of 
limiting their liability if they embarked in any 
business undei taking. Yet a considerable number 
of such combinations did arise, foi the benefits to 
be derived from co-operation in commercial enter- 
prises were well understood three centuries ago. 
These combinations were what would be called 
companies at the jiresent flay, having shares of a 
fixed amount, transferable by their holders, and 
their management entirely in the hands of a body 
of directors But in law they were tieatcd as 
ordinary partnerships, and it was once judicially 
observed, m c ompanng an unincorporated ^omjiany 
with a partnership, " As distinguished from a 
partnership, I know of nothing else cx< ept the 
tt ansferabilitv of shares” This fact of putting 
uninc oi porated companies on the same footing as 
partnerships most seriously hampered their useful- 
ness in a commercial sense, and it was felt that the 
ordinal y law was ill adapted to meet the c ase of 
the business of bodies composed of a large number 
of jietsons combined for the purpose of cairying 
on a particular trade. In one case it was said, 
“ ft is a general principle of mercantile law that 
when two or more persons are associated in partner- 
ship for carrying on a. tiaclc, ervery partner can land 
his co-partners in all contract* made in the ordinary 
course of* the business. But where a hundred 
persons or upwaids are engaged in any particular 
trade to be; managed by directors acting for the 
whole body, that principle plainly became very 
inconvenient in its application. So, again, it was a 
principle of our courts that in any proceeding 
by or against a partneiship, jlII the partners must, 
either as plaintiffs or defendants, be made parties 
to the proceedings. But when numerous mem- 
bers of a partnership, to the extent of man$ hun- 
dreds of persons, were concerned as partners, 
this rule would, if adhered to, have made litigation 
impossible, and would often have amounted to a 
denial of justice ” 

« * 
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lhe difficulty, was first met by an Act passed in 
1844, which permitted unincorporated companies 
to be registered, and to^njoy some of the privileges 
and powers avoided to incorporated companies. 
The Art, in pai titular, did away with certain of the 
legal difficulties as regards procedure, by allowing 
an officer of the t ompany to sue or to be sued in 
the name of the whole of the members instead of 
compelling them to appear in touit in a body as 
patties. It also contained special provisions as 
to the holding of property, But it made no 
alteration in the law as to liability of the individual 
membets for the debts incurred by the company. 
Limited liability, in fa< t> could not be assumed by 
a company prior to 1855 'the Act of 1844 furthei 
required that all < ompanies formed after that elite, 
with a few exceptions, should be tegistcied, and 
since 1862 the law has prohibited the foimation 
of companies established for the acquisition of 
gam if tile number of members is in excess of twenty, 
unless they are registered under the Companies Act, 
1862 , and it has further restucted the formation 
of unregistered banking companies where the 
number of the membcis of any such company is 
greater than ten 1 he section ot the Act of 1862 
is now unplaced by section 1 of the Act of 1908. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that “gain ’’ is 
not confined to pec uniary gain, and that an assex la- 
tion originally composed of less than the presc ribed 
maximum number must be legistered if it subse- 
quently increases the number of its members 
beyond twenty oi ten, as the case may be 

UNITED STATES.- Position, Area, and Popula- 
tion. The United States of America, the most 
important republic in the world, is, with her outlying 
terntory, Alaska, almost equal in area to the main- 
land of Europe She is one of the few countries of 
the world winch could, within her own boundaries, 
produce all the products she required, whether 
mineral or vegetable. Her population is over 
100,000,000, making up seven-eighths of the inhabi- 
tants of North Amern a. The development of this 
vast country’s resources and her rise to a great 
world position of power has been most mat keel 
since the Civil War of 1861-1865 

The iepublic lies between 25° and 49° north 
latitude, extending from the (heat Lakes in the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. She is 
bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, on the north by Canada, 
and on the sopth,,by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Coasts. The eastern coast lmc is more indented 
than the western, and the “ drowned lowlands ” 
provtdc Excellent harbours v From Long Island 
southwards, the shore is low and fl«, and ftinged 
with sand reefs ; the deep Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays alone penetrate into the interim, 'lhe 
Gulf coast is low an^ swaitipy, hence the harbours 
require^ artificial aid On the west the coast line is, 
on the whole, regular, and thcr6 are few good 
harbours; the chief poits are found where the 
river valleys have been depressed, lhe total length 
of the whole coast line is little moie than half of 
that of Europe 

Build. Physically the United States consists of 
thr^e main elements — 

(1) The Pacific Highland on the west, a broad 
area of lofty mountain country extending from 
north to south ; 

(2) The Great Plains m the centre ; and 

(3) The Atlantic Highland on the east, with its 
coastal plain 


The Pacific Highland includes the Rocky 
Mountains and the coast. The lofty ranges of the 
Sierra Nevada in the south and the Cascade 
Mountains in the north rise to heights of from 

12.000 to 15,000 ft. above sea-level. Beyond the 
Sierra Nevada lies the coast range, and between 
the two ranges is found the beautiful valley of 
California The Rockies include the ranges called 
the Bitter Root Mountains of Idaho, the Bighorn 
and Laramie Ranges of Colorado, and the Belt 
Mountains of Montana. From the western edge of 
the Great Plains, the front range of the Rockies 
rises from a base of 4,000 or 6,000 ft. to summits 
of 10,000 and 14,000 ft. Between the Wahsatch 
Mountains on the east and the Sierra Nevada on 
the west, theic is an area of over 210,000 square 
nnles, called the Great Basin. This is a legion of 
inland drainage containing parts of Utah, Nevada, 
and California Some of the mountain ranges of 
the Great Basin are devoid of trees, and the whole 
of the region is arid , the rainfall in places is on an 
average only 5 in in the yeat, and almost all is lost 
by evaporation Vegetation is of necessity scanty ; 
sage-bush interspersed with cacti and yuccas 
provides the typical vegetation. 

The Great Plains may be divided into the Gulf 
Plains, the Piairics, the High Plains, and the Lake 
Plains lhe Gulf Plains, lying along the Gulf of 
Mexico, extend up the Lowei Mississippi till a 
height of 500 ft. is ieachcd , on the east they 
merge into the Atlantic coastal plain Their soils 
arc specially suited to the growth of cotton The 
Pr, ones aie wide, open, almost ticcless plains, and 
are lather smooth land with shallow valleys The 
soil is extiemely fertile and of fine texture, mm h of 
it being of ga< lal ongm; it has proved its high 
suitability to the giowth of ceicals. The extent of 
the Prairies is from Mexico to the Great Lakes, 
and their area is about 500,000 square miles. 
Westwards of the 100th meridian, the Frames pass 
into a higher and drier tcgion, rising between lhe 
Arkansas and Platte Rivers to the height of 
6,500 ft. above sca-level, and ending abruptly at 
the foot of the Rockies , these plains are aptly 
termed the High Plains, and pi ovule good grazing 
land The Lake Plains lying south of the Great 
Lakes have a more ample rainfall than the Piames, 
and arc generally tiee covered. 1 heir soil is the 
result of the melting of an ice sheet whuh once 
coveted the district , on this soil the hardier cereals 
attain a high state of perfection, lhe Plains region 
is watered ard drained by the Mississippi-Missouri 
River system 

lhe Atlantic Highland consists of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain System, whu h trends in a general 
north-east and south-west direction from northern 
Alabama and north-west Georgia to New England.. 
The mountains arc sepaiated horn the Atlantic by 
a low coastal plain, whose elevation is about 

1.000 ft. in Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolmas 
and less than 400 ft. in New England ; this plai?i 
is nai tower in the noith than in the south, lhe 
southern end of the Appalachians ditters in 
character from the northern. It contains the 

, largest areaof land (over 5,000 ft. high) east of thV 
Mississippi, and is a distinct mountain mass rather 
than a series of isolated north and septh ridges, 
such as occur in northern New England. The 
Appalachians long acted as a barrier against 
western migration, and are still ai^ impediment to 
easy communication between the feitile prairies 
and the populous coastal plain. 
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Climate. A country stretching over 24° of latitude of the United States is forested, ,00 per cent* of 
and of varying altitude naturally possesses a great which lies in the eastern and southern States, and 
variety of climates ; and the United States exhibits the lumber industry ranks fourth in the industries 
climates varying from and to extreme humid, and of the < ountry 

from warm temperate to cold tempeiate. 'lhe thief Agriculture and Food Products. The chief agri- 
factors deciding her various climates are latitude cultural productions are wheat, maize, oats, barley, 
with its complement altitude, the influence of the lye, buckwheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, 
adjacent oceans, and the general airangement of the On the Pi at ties the t weals are giown in great 
land Parsing fibm north to south in the Plains quantities, for these lands provide a natuial home 

region cold temperate, waim tempeiate, and sub- for grasses, of which the coicals ai e but cultivated 

tropical climates occur It should be noted that the vaneties Wheat is a veiy important c i op, about 
absence of mountains on the noith allows the c,old one-fifth of the woild’s wlcv.t supply being laised ; 

Arctic winds to sweep ovei the Prames, and that and the exports aie of high consequence, to the 

the climate of the coastal plain is modified by its countries of Western JhtTrope din; mi leasing 
neatness to the Atlantic waters The winds from population suggests that the expoitation of wheat, 
thp Gulf of Mexico can exci t their influence upon the which has declined of late yeats, will continue to 
interior owing to the absence of mountains, while do so The wheats grown aie of tin ee main c lasses : 
the winds from the Pacific aie obstructed by the Winter, Spring, and Durum wheats \\ intei wheats 
western mountains, and di op their moisture on the are giown mainly in the New Pngland, Noith 
western slopes, thus 1 caching the Great Basin as Central, Middle, and Pacific States, Spnng wheats 
diy winds The Appalachians aie not a veiy in the Noithern States of the Plains, notably the 
formidable bamer to the winds from the Atlantic, Dakotas and Minnesota, and Durum wheats in the 
and so the Gre.it Plains lcceive a fair percentage of southern States of the plains and in some of the 
rainfall from this sour< e. On the Pa< lfic coast the Kocky Mountain States. Path variety of wheat 
annual lainfall is in parts 60 in , on the Gi eat needs its own peculiar climate and soil 'lhe most 
Basin 5 in , on the western slopes of the Rockies important wheat-growing States aie Kansas, Noith 
30 in , on the High Plains 10 to 20 in , while the Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Indiana, Ohio, 
annual rainfall of the Piames ranges from 18 to Illinois, and Pennsylvania Maize is the largest 
30 m , and that of the Atlantic Coastal Plain from single ct op in the United States, and oc c upies double 
40 to 45 in All the countiy east of the 100th the an cage undei wheat, yet since it is laigely 
mendian has usually <fn adequate- rainfall foi crop used for leeding faun stock, it figuies little in the 
production The mean annual teinpei aim e of th<- foreign trade This cereal demands a higher tempera- 
United States ranges fiom 75° R m southern turc and moic sunlight than the other < eteals of the 
Flonda and Texas to less than 40° F m the Lake temperate zone, and hence the maize belt is found 
Superior legion On the basis of tempnutuie the south of the main wheat belt of the Plains Maize 
whole country divides approximately into tlnee is grown chiefly in the States of Kansas, Iowa, 
regions: (1) Wai m regions, having*nn annual mean Missouti, Nebraska, Indiana, and Ohio Rice is 
temperatmc of 60° F and abo\e, including the mainly cultivated in the Carolmas, Georgia, and 
southern part of the Coastal Plain and the Gulf Louisiana, wlw-ie the soil is moist and hot; 
Plains, southern Arizona, south-west Mexico, and Louisiana is by far the chief ric c State 'lhesugai- 
a great part of California (excepting alwavs the cane is most extensively cultivated in Louisiana, 
mountain dislucts) , (2) tempeiate legions, with while beet-sugar is manufactured in Michigan and 

an annual mean tcmpuatuie of 50° to 60° F , California 'lhe most valuable- agric ultuial product 
including the Middle Atlantic States, the Ohio is cotton, of which commodity the United, States 
Valley, southern Indiana and Illinois, Missouri, raises ovei 70 per cent of the woild's supply. 
Kansas, Oklahoma, south-east Coloiado, and most Cotton is grenvn south of the 37th parallel of latitude, 
of the PcU die Coast State s , and (3) c old l cgions with and eastern lexas, Georgia, South Caiolina, and 

an annual mean tempeiatuie of 40° to 50° F., Alabama show the greatest area arcl yield The 

including noilhein Indiana and Illinois, Iowa, long stapled and highly prized “ sea-island " c otton 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, the mountain is giown in South Caiolina and Gcoigia on the 
districts of the- w r cst, and the northern States flinging islands and the low-lyin r coastal strips, 

Productions and Industries. Lott sis and the when- the sea effect is great lhe continued growth 

Lumber Industry Ileat, rainfall, and soil aie the of cotton manuiac tut es in the north and south 

great controlling factors of forest growth 'lhe tends to lessen ! he amount of raw c otton exported 
great foiest legions of the United States aie piinci- Tobacco can be cultivated as lar north as the Con- 
pally in the eastern, the southern, and the Pacific nectuut Valley, Kentucky, North Caiolina, 
Coast States, wheie the lainfall is ample Among Geoigia, Oluo, Wisconsin, ami lentussee are tlfe- 
the pnncipal forest tiecs aie pines— -white, led, and chief States Both pipe and cigarette tobacco aie 
yellow- -bu c h, oak, maple, spruce, including the giown, cigarette tobacco being grown whey; the 
Douglas spruce, hemlock, hickoiy, i^d jumper, sea air is fairly c (tec live, and pipe tobacco nioie 
wfilnut, tulip, ash, elm, and lime 'lhe eastern inland, w r here the sea effect is less r l he cultivation 
region in New England and on the' slojies of the of hints lor export, it. both the fresh and the canned 
northern Appalachians produces maples, benches, c onditions, is developing in many parts , apples in 
birches, pines, spr uc cs, firs, and lai t lies Koutid the the noith-east, southern fruits, such as oranges, 
Gieat Lakes the white pine reaches its highest • pmeajiples, and lemons, in tjie extreme south, 
development In the middle Appalachian legion esjiecially in Florida; and the “Mediterranean" 
hickories, o .ks, and chestnuts predominate ; while fruits — gi apes, oranges, apricots, pears, and pine- 
in the southern States pitch-pflies, magnolias, tulip apples — -of the Central Valley of California, alrnow 
trees, # axid sweet gums are found On the Pacific find a market in Europe Californian wines compete 
slope tnc Doug! is pine supplies valuable timber, successfully with those of Eurojie and Australia, 
and the “big trees" of California arc the greatest The and and semi-and regions lying between 
vegetable marvels of the United States. One-third 100° and 120° west longitude, an aiea of about 
, » • 
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12 million squAre miles, reduce the cultivable area. 
The hope of these regions as regards agriculture lies 
in the growing of drought-resisting plants, in irriga- 
tion, and “ dry-farming " methods. Irrigation is at 
present being practised in the Great Plains west of 
the 100th meridian, and in the Rocky Mountain 
and Basin States. Unfortunately only a very small 
fraction of these regions can ever be irrigated, and 
the arid West is, therefore, doomed to be thinly 
populated for all time. 

Mixed farming, dairying, and market gardening, 
as might be expected, are largely carried on in New 
England and New York. The hilly nature of the 
country, the nearness to markets, the thin soil and 
its dearness, and the severity of the climate account 
for the small farms with intensive cultivation found 
here ; they provide a striking contrast to the 
“ bonanza " farms of the Prairies with their 
extensive cultivation. 

The Pastoral Industry . The pastoral industries 
aie very valuable. The chief regions are the High 
Plains and the Plateau States of the West, wheie 
the diminished rainfall makes agricultural pursuits 
impossible or unsuccessful in many parts. More 
cattle and pigs are fed in the United States than in 
any other country of the world ; tins is largely due 
to the great quantity of maize raised, and hence 
the southern part of the Plains icgion is the area 
where the most cattle, sheep, and pigs are fattened 
for the markets. The North-Eastern States and 
California also raise many cattle. On the High 
Plains cattle arc reared chiefly for their flesh and 
hides, and are sent to the great ccnties — Chicago, 
Kansas, Cincinnati, and Omaha — for slaughter 
and also for export. Sheep are kept rather 
for their wool than for their meat ; the chief 
States are Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas, and 
California. Horses and mules are bred in large 
numbers for both domestic and export purposes, 
a special breed of horses being reared in the blue 
grass country of Kentucky. 

The Fishing Industry. The great fishing regions 
of the United States are: (1) The North Atlantic 
Banks from Chesapeake Bay northwards to New- 
foundland, yielding cod, herring, mackerel, halibut, 
haddock, and shad ; the headquarters of the industry 
are at Gloucester in Massachusetts and Portland in 
Maine. (2) The Pacific Coast and Columbia River 
fisheries are chiefly the catching and canning of 
salmon in the Columbia River and on the Alaskan 
coast. Thfi ccoking and canning of salmon in 
Washington and Oregon has become an important 
industry ; the Columbia River is specially impor- 
tant , and (3) The Great Lakes fish cues yield 
white fish, sturgeon, and lake trout ( (Lake Superior 
is an exception). Lobster canning is impoitant in 
clew England, and oyster pulturc along the coasts of 
the Middle AtlanLic States. Sponge fishing is 
carried on off the coasts of Florida 1 The United 
States aids fisheries by the artificial propagation 
of immense numbers of food fishes. 

The Mining Industry . The United States is 
exceedingly rich in minerals, and her output has 
been estimated as equal to that of all other countries 
combined. The greatest mmeral-produung areas 
ace the Appalachian belt, the Lake Superior hill 
regions, and the Plateau region of the west. Coal is 
thehnost important mineral, followed by iron, silver, 
gold, copper, and petroleum In coal production the 
United States now leads the world ; about one- 
fifth of her coal output is anthracite, which comes 
chiefly from eastern Pennsylvania. The coalfields 


may be grouped into six regions : (1) The Appa- 
lachian or Alleghany field, by far the most important, 
covers an area of about 65,000 square miles, and 
stretches from Pennsylvania to Alabama. Three 
kinds of coal are found — West of the Alleghany 
Mountains bituminous coal is found, anthracite to 
the east, while along the head waters of the Juniata 
and the Alleghany, having its centre at Cumberland, 
lies the 9cmi-bituminous area. (2) The Central field, 
having an area of about 48,(X)0 square miles, is 
chiefly in Indiana, Illinois, and western Kentucky, 
and has its centre near Terre Haute. It is specially 
noted for its “ block " coal. (3) The Northern field 
is in Michigan. (4) The Western field consists of 
detached areas from Iowa to Mexico. (5) The 
Rocky Mountain and Basin field consists of m?ny 
scattered areas ; and (6) the Pacific field includes 
small areas in California, Oregon, and Washington. 
In connection with the remarkable growth of the 
coal industry of the United States, it should be 
noted that the coalfields are of vast extent ; that 
the seams are in many cases thick, and easily 
worked ; and that the coalfields have been worked 
for but a comparatively short time. 

In the production of iron ore the United States 
is predominant, and she piovides about two-fifths 
of the world’s supply of iron and steel. The chief 
iron-producing States are Michigan, Minnesota, 
Alabama, and Pennsylvania ; north -er.st Minnesota 
and notth-west Michigan supply three-quarters of 
the total iron output. Marquette, on Lake Superior, 
is an important centre, and has an advantage in the 
ease with which the ore may be obtained from the 
mines in its neighbourhood. The general rule as 
regards iron-smelting in the United States is to 
take the ore to the fuel 

Petroleum or “ rock oil ” has largely aided in the 
industrial progress of North America ; it is pro- 
duced in the west of Pennsylvania, in New York, 
Ohio, Texas, Colorado, and West Virginia. The 
oil is very abundant round Toledo and Cleveland, 
whence it is conveyed by pipes 300 miles to Phila- 
delphia Petroleum now is not only used for light- 
ing but is being increasingly used in the place of 
coal for fuel and smelting purposes Over three- 
fifths of the world’s supply of petroleum comes 
from the United States 

Silver is produced in the Rocky Mountain region 
in the States of Colorado, Montana, Utah, Arizona, 
and Idaho. Denver is the most important centre. 
As a silver-producing country, the United States 
ranks high ‘ 

Copper is mined m Montana, North Michigan, and 
Arizona. About half the world's copper supply 
comes from the States Butte and Anaconda are 
the chief centres in Montana, and the electrolytic 
process there employed results in exceptionally pure 
copper being obtained from the ores. 

Lead, associated with silver, is found at Leadville 
(Colorado)c and with zinc in Missouri. 

Zinc is found chiefly in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania; about a quarter of the woild's 
supply is produced. 

Gokl is found on the Californian side of the Sierra 
Nevada, in Colorado about Cripple Creek, in Alaska, 
Montana, and South Dakota. The world's gold 
supply comes mainly from the Transvaal, 
Australasia, and the United States. 

Mercury is obtained from New Almaden in 
California. 

Natural gas, which occurs in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Kentucky, is used in 
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lighting towns, and in a few cases in the manu- 
facturing industry. The supply is of necessity not 
permanent. 

Lime and building stone are widely distributed. 
Tin is the only metal of importance that is almost 
entirely absent. 

The Manufacturing Industries . The vast stores 
of coal, iron, and oil, the abundant supply of the 
raw materials needed in manufacture, the ingenuity 
of the American people, and the great growth of 
population have led to the United States becoming 
the chief manufacturing country of the woild The 
chief manufactures fall under five heads : (1) 'I he 
preparation of meat products ; (2) the elaboration 
of forest products ; (3) flour-milling , (4) iron and 
# steej manufactures ; and (5) textiles and leather 
manufactures. 

The immense number of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
fed in the ranching area and the maize region have 
given rise to an enormous trade in picserved meat 
At convenient centres large numbers of cattle and 
pigs are slaughtered, and the meat is either frozen 
or canned, and then sent away The lack of tin is 
somewhat of a disadvantage. The great packing 
establishments are at Chicago, Cincinnati, Omaha, 
and Kansas City During the last fifty years the 
meat centres have moved westwards owing to the 
spread of population on the Great Plains, 

Lumbering is an important industry round all the 
Great Lakes At various centres in the forest regions 
where water-power is available, saw-milling, cooper- 
ing, and the making of wood pulp, paper, and furni- 
ture are carried on. Detroit, Chicago, and New York 
are engaged in the furniture trade. 

Flour-milling is carried on where there is con- 
venient access to the wheat districts* and where 
waterfalls supply cheap motive power Minneapolis, 
the greatest flour-nulling centre in the world, is 
supplied by the wheat lands of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, and possesses the Falls of St. Anthony ; 
other centres are Superior and Rochester. 

The localisation of the iron and steel manufactures 
depends largely upon the fact that it is cheaper to 
bring the iron ore to the coal than vice versd. The 
greatest production is in Western Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburg, and the region round Coal and gas from 
the northern Appalachian coalfield supply the fuel, 
and the ore is brought from the Supetior region by 
lake and rail routes. Buffalo, Cleveland, and Erie, 
along the south shoic of Lake Erie, also utilise the 
ore from the Superior region. Illinois possesses lion 
ore in the north, and large coalfields in' the south- 
west, and can easily be supplied with the oic of 
Missouri ; Chicago is an important ceil tie On the 
coalfield of Northern Alabama the iron industry is 
rapidly developing, as is evidenced by the use of the 
towns of Birmingham, Sheffield, Bessemer, and 
Anniston. The limestone in the valleys supplies 
abundant flux, the iron ore supply is enormous, and 
labour is slightly cheaper here than elsewhere ; such 
advantages suggest continued prospcnty Coal, iron, 
limestone, and timber found round Seattle, on 
Puget Sound, will probably result in an important 
iron industry in the Pacific North-West. As regards 
special products, Philadelphia, Chicago, 'and New 
York are noted for machinery , Chicago, Buffalo, 
Detroit, and/ Worcester for railway plant ; and 
Philadelphia for locomotives. Agricultural machin- 
ery, so important on the vast farms in saving human 
labour, is chiefly n>anufactured in Illinois, on account 
of cheap iron and timber, the convenient markets, 
and the railway and lake facilities. ^ Shipbuilding is* 


not at present very important, but is developing. 
The Lake ports — Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and Buffalo — build for the lake traffic ; and 
Philadelphia and San Francisco for ocean traffic. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the cotton-growing 
belt lies in the Southern States, the manufacture is 
mainly carried on in the long-settled and populous 
North-Eastern States, where coal is of easy access, 
where water-power is plentiful, and where a moist 
climate exists 'lhe rivers of New England, descend- 
ing from the highlands to the coastal plain, supply 
cheap water-power. Among w'hat are termed the 
“ fall " towns, and which are engaged in cotton 
manufactures, are Manchester (New Hampshire), 
and Lowell, Lawrence, New Bideford, and Fall 
River (Massachusetts). Other cotton centres are 
Providence in Rhode Island and Atlanta in Georgia ; 
while m the south, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina show gieat increase. 
WooMen goods arc manufactured at Philadelphia, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Providence, New York, and 
Boston Manchester in New' Hampshire and Pater- 
son in New Jersey are noted for silks. Most of the 
great cities of the east are engaged in the making 
of ready-made clothes , but New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Boston aie the chief centres. 

Leather manufactures aie mainly canicd on in 
New England. Lynn and Brockton aie noted for 
their machine-made boots which have invaded 
British markets 

Minor manufactures are paper in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maine, where poplar and spruce 
are plentiful , and pottery at Trenton in New 
Jersey and East Liverpool in Ohio. Tobacco is 
manufactured in Virginia, West Virginia, Noith 
Carolina, and Kentucky. Richmond in Vnginia and 
Louisville in Kentucky are world tobacco markets. 

The highest intelligence is brought into manu- 
facturing life in the United Slates, and con- 
servatism does not unduly hamper industrialism ; 
neither machinery nor processes are allowed to 
become antiquated ; and though American labour 
is clear, yet it boasts of its gteat efficiency, 
especially with regard to rapidity of output Highly 
finished and lasting products are not, however, 
characteristic of American workshops , but service- 
able and cheap are terms that may be fitly applied 
to them. 

Water Routes. The United States possesses over 
20,000 miles of inland navigable waterways, of 
wln< h the Great Lakes and the Misi oSippi systems 
are the most important. The united stream of the 
Missoun-Mississippi is 4,200 miles long, and britigs 
the temperate noith in :lose touch with the sub- 
tropical south # in the basin of the Mississippi there 
are over 9,000 miles of navigable rivet Trie Mis- 
sissippi itself is ^ontinuouvly navigable for steamer^ 
of fairly great size to the rapidf below the Falls of 
St. Anthony,* within 4° of the not them fro»tier. 
Several canals connect the Great Lakes with the 
Mississippi. River tiatfic, which was very important 
before the railway er<, has now declined, but the 
Mississippi is still an auxiliary and rival of the rail- 
ways Unfortunately, the Mississippi has numerous 
t>ars, and great fluctuations occur in the depth of 
its channel ; it is thus difficult to control. Much 
has yet to be done before it becomes a reliable 
trade route. The Ohio River, a tributary of the 
Mississippi, has more traffic than the parent stream ; 
over 15,000,000 tons of freight per annum are 
carried on the Ohio system. The Missouri suffers 
from similar disadvantages to those of the 
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Mississippi Possibly the Illinois River, which forms 
part of the water route between Lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi, will become more important 
m the futme. 

'I he Appalachian rivers are only important in 
their lower courses across the coastal plain ; the 
only ex< option is the Hudson River, which, owing 
to a subsidence in a past geological age, was turned 
into a tidal stream The Hudson ciosses the Appa- 
la< hum bartier from north to south, and is navigable 
for ocean steamers for 100 miles; the ocean tides 
extend 170 miles up the uver to Troy. As a freight 
earner the Hudson vies with the Ohio The Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, Potomac, and James Rivcis 
arc navigable in their tidal portions, which extend 
for about 100 miles from the sea , the Delaware is 
navigable to Trenton, the Susquehanna to Havrc- 
de-Giace, and the fames Rivet to Richmond 

'1 he Columbia River is the great uver of the 
Pat ific coast, and is now navigable witnout 
interruption for 250 miles from the ocean to the 
Dalles, where the river forces its way through the 
Cascades , a shoit canal enables vessels to proceed 
further without breaking bulk 

The Great Lakes and the River St. Lawrence, 
aided by a sei les of c anals, provide one of the 
greatest inland waterways m the woild ; the five 
lakes — Superior, Union, Michigan, Ene, and 
Ontario — together with the St Lawiencc River, 
give a water-ioute extending inland 2,000 miles 
from the sea All the lakes, with the exception of 
Ontauo, and their connecting channels have a 
minimum depth of 21 ft , and are used by vessels 
drawing 20 ft of water. 'I he St Lawiencc route is, 
unfortunately, closed to navigation by ice from 
early December to late in April. 

The canals of the United States have been con- 
structed to improve navigable rivers, and to con- 
nect sepaiated livers or lakes The most impoitant 
canal is the Ene, laid through the Mohawk Valley, 
and connec ting the navigation of the Great Lakes 
with New Yotk, it starts fiom Buffalo and pro- 
ceeds eastwaids to Troy and Albany 'I he Clyim- 
plam ^anal connects its eastern end with the head 
of Lake Champlain, and the Hudson Rivci com- 
pletes the waterway to New York. The project 
of a continuous wateiway from the Great Takes 
to the Gulf of Mexico by a channel 14 ft deep 
has been many times discussed, but the expenses 
of construction seem to be too great It would 
greatly reified? the traffic congestion of the 
Middle West Between Lakes Superior and Huron 
is + he St Mary’s Falls Canal (“Soo”), which 
avoids the Sault St Marie Rapids . it is a most 
important gateway of trade, the traffic through it 
being far greater than that through the Suez. 
Yhc Welland Canal, a Canadian work, from Lake 
Eric to Lake Ontartb, is 14 ft deep, and so are all 
the c finalised poitions of the St Lawrence down to 
Montreal 

Traffic on the Waterways. The Ohio River 
traffic consists mainly of dial, followed a long 
way in the rear by stone, sand, grain, lumber, and 
iron-ore Both freight and passenger business is 
large on the Hudson River The east-bound traffic 
d<3wn the Great Lakes is nearly five times the 
volume of that going westwards The produce of 
the western plains, the lumber of the surrounding 
forest legions, the ores of Wisconsin and Montana 
go eastwaids, while machinery, textiles, and other 
manufactured goods go westwards. 

The coasting traffic is vt;ry great, and is carried 


on only by vessels which fly the United States' 
flag. Sailing vessels are largely engaged as coastal 
freight-carriers. 

Hallways. The railway mileage of the United 
States is about 270,000. A network of railways 
extends over the populous east and over the north- 
cast of the Central Plain, and great trans-continental 
lines connect the eastern roads with the Pacific ports. 
The and and highland acres of the wgst, though 
crossed by various lines, still prove a bariier to 
trade, and there is comparatively little trans- 
continental trade done. The Appalachian System on 
the east has also necessitated high gradients on the 
railways running to the Atlantic ports ; the only 
easy route is that by the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys, which has largely aided the growth^ of 1 
New York, 

The chief railways of the United States may be 
classed as the Eastern and the Trans-Continental. 
The Eastern railways are : (1) The New York 

Central and Hudson River Railroad, which con- 
nects New York city with Albany, following the 
Hudson River Valley ; crossing the uver and the 
Ei ic Canal at Albany, and running westward 
through Utica and Rochester to Buffalo and 
Niagara. From Buffalo the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern extends to Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Chicago , and the Mu lugaii Central runs from 
Bulfalo to Detroit and Chicago (2) The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad connecting Now York with 
Philadelphia, Ilainsburg, Pittsburg, and Chicago, 
and also with Cincinnati (3) The New York, Lake 
Euo, and Western Railroad, passing through Jersey 
City and Pat ei son, and following the windings of 
the Susquehanna to Niagaia Falls and Buffalo. 
The Atlantic and Cheat Western Railway extends 
the Eric routti to Cincinnati by Cleveland, and 
onwaid to St Louis; and (4) the Baltimoie and 
Ohio Railroad running southward and westward 
from New York, and connecting New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimoie with Cumberland, Pittsburg, 
and Chicago. The line called the Ohio and South- 
Western connects Cincinnati and St Louis with the 
Atlantic poits, and the tiunk line to New Orleans 
passes thiough Philadelphia, Richmond (Virginia), 
Atlanta, Alabama, and Mobile. 

The Trans-Continental Railways are ; (1) The 
Great Northern from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth to Seattle and Tacoma, the Pacific ports; 

(2) the Northern Pacific lrom St Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth to Portland (Oregon) and Puget Sound ; 

(3) the man. line of the Southern Pacific from New 

Orleans (Louisiana) to Sail Francisco The Central 
Pacific extends from Ogden (Utah) to San Francisco, 
and is connected at Ogden with the Union Pacific 
running to Omaha and Kansas City , (4) the 

Atchison System from Chicago and St. Louis to 
the Pacific coast 

All railroad and steamship lines of the United 
States pa^ed under Government control at the 
end of 1917 

Traffic on the Railways, 'lhe eastern railways 
have a large passenger traffic, and share largely with 
the sduthern roads in the import and export trade of 
the United States, coal, lumber, wheat, meat, 
cotton, and manufactured goods figure prominently 
in the freight icturns On the soutl -west roads 
wheat, corn, lumber, cotton, and live-stock are 
transported to the Gulf ports. The northern trans- 
continental roads’ through traffic is one ol grain, 
flour, and manufactures westward, and fruit and 
Oriental goods eastward. The traffic of the southern 
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trans-continental lines is similar to that of the 
northern, with an eastward movement of cattle 
added. 

Commerce. The United States is the second 
commercial country of the world, ranking after 
the United Kingdom. Her ports may be divided 
into- (1) The Atlantic; (2) the Gulf; (3) the 
Pacific ; and (4) the Lake ports The chief 
Atlantic points are New Yoik, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, Portland (Maine), Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Savannah, and Wilmington 
(North Carolina) ; the Gulf ports are : New 
Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, and Pensacola ; (he 
Pacific ports are : San Francisco, Portland (Oregon), 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Wilmington (California) , and 
«thc Lake ports are : Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detioit, and Toledo, 'the 
chief seaports are : New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and San Elan- 
cisco ; these ports carry on nine-tenths of the 
foreign trade. Chicago, Duluth, Bulfalo, and 
Milwaukee are the most important Lake ports 

Until the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
the exports of the United States were mainly the 
products of extractive industiics — agricultural, 
mining, and lumbering products ; but a note- 
worthy feature of hoi cxpoits now is that of manu- 
factuied goods, especially of non and steel goods 
The exports, # whKh are much in excess of the 
imports, consist chiefly of raw cotton, live-stock, 
meat, and meat product^, copper goods, machinery, 
wheat, Hour, timber, and wooden goods The 
imports aie mainly products which either cannot 
bo produced in the United States or cannot be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities for the country's 
demand — coffee, sugar, raw materials *for manu- 
facture (sdk, woo], hides, and mdi.t-rubber), and 
silk goods figuic prominently. Certain manu- 
factured goods, notably chemicals, textiles, and 
iron and steel goods, are also imported, but the 
import of such articles is discouiaged by the 
imposition of a heavy taut! 

The foioign trade is chiefly with Europe, the 
United Kingdom takes about one-half of the 
exports , a large percentage of the remainder goes 
t’> Germany, Canada, Fiance, the Low Countnes, 
and Italy About one-fifth of the imports is sup- 
plied by the United Kingdom; and Germany and 
Fiance together send about one-quarter ot the 
imports lhcie is excellent communication between 
the Atlantic and Gulf poits and those of Western 
If mope; and no effoit has been spaieck to make 
the service as rapid as possible New York is the 
chief terminus for the cioss-Atlantu trallic ; but 
regular lines of steamers run fiom all the important 
Atlantic and Gulf ports New York is pre-emin- 
ently the importing centre , nearly halt the total 
imports of the country enter the port The trans- 
pacific service shows great development, and will 
doubtless become more important in th^ future 
Regular lines of steamers sail from San Francisco 
and the Puget Sound poits to Japan, China, the 
Philippines, and Australasia , and a considerable 
trade is done with Europe 'I he opening of Idle 
Pantma Canal gave a great impetus to thb Pacific 
trade between the western United States and 
Europe. The foreign shipping at American ports 
is mainly under foreign flags ; to the British flag 
belongs the largest share. 

The Tratlc Centres. The great trade centres are 
naturally ocean and lake ports, and the great inland 
railway centres. The rise of the various towns is due 


largely to good facilities for transport, to and from 
them, to the availability of water-power, ?md to the 
abundance of raw materials for manufacture either 
in their neighbourhood, or easily obtainable. Some 
towns exist by geographical inertia ; the conditions 
favounng the particular industry or industries in 
them having passed away, they now survive by 
aitiluial aid 

Seaports. New York, the commercial metropolis 
of the United States, and the second city in the 
woild, owes its impoitancc to its command of land 
and sea unites The Hudson-Mohawk Valiev pro- 
vides an easy route to the Great Lakes and the 
West ; all the other Atkfntn ports have' moie 
difficult access to the West, and hence New York 
has the advantage in height rates '1 he opening of 
the Eric Canal in 1825 gave New Yoik a gieat 
impetus, and the consti action of railways loading 
north-west, west, and south-west, as well as the 
establishment of steamship connections with 
Europe, have further centialised commerce at New 
York New York has water fronts on either side of 
the Hudson River and on Long Island, and, being 
the ( hief putt of lmmigiation, has collected c olonies 
of all the peoples of Europe Commercialism is 
supiemo in New York , brokeis, bankers, importers, 
exporters, and i ail way directors lead in business 
activity As a money maiket, New York is second 
only to London Her population is now about 
5,700,000 The deal ness of land in New York has 
lcsnlted in the election ot many tall buildings, 
called “sky sciapeis" About half of the foteign 
commerce (imports and expoits) of the United 
States is conducted by New Yoik The manu- 
fac tines in and round the city include the making 
of clothes, leather goods (chiefly shoes), tobacco 
manufactin es, iron and steel goods, sugar-refining, 
brewing, and printing Brooklyn, on Long Island, 
and othei towns now foim part of New York. 

Boston (7(30,000), the commercial capital of New 
England, ranks high among the seaports. It 
possesses an excellent harbour, which is ice-free 
throughout the year ; but the town is cut otf from 
the \nst hinterland of the Chicago dislinA by 
the Hoosac Mountains, which, although now 
tunnelled, nevertheless make the loute west- 
wards a ditticult one, and muc h of the ti attic 
of Boston with the West passes through New 
York Boston pi ovules banking facilities and 
markets for the numerous New England manu- 
facturing towns, and is generally ccc.sicifcicd to be 
the c entre of American learning and literature, 
'lhe manuiac tuics of Boston are very sirvlar 
those of New Yoik, its Icathci and wool markets 
are vet y nnpoi truU 

Philadelphia (1,700,000), one of the* leading manu- 
factunng c entres of the United States, is situated on J 
the Delaware River 100 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its hVboyr can accommodate the Lltge 
lincis , it is an important port, though much behind 
New Y r oi k , inclusti lally it is probably the equal of 
New Y'oik Its impoitancc is largely due to its 
proximity to the great Alleghany (oal$eld with its 
anthracite, the abundant open land on which to 
e ipand, the water-power of the Sitmylkill, and the 
low altitude and small width of the Appalac hian Belt* 
in the backgiound, allowing comparatively ca^y 
communication with the interior Iron for its loco- 
motives and shipbuilding is brought fiom Pitts- 
burg ; the neighbouring forests supply bark lor 
tanning ; and the sheep on the lulls round supply 
wool for its carpets. Other manufactures are drugs, 
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chemicals, sugpr, and cotton goods. The exports 
of Philadelphia are food products, petroleum, coal, 
cotton, leather, and tobacco. 

Baltimore (600,000), near the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, is important as an exporting centre. The 
valleys of the Potomac and Susquehanna aided in 
railway construction from Baltimore westwards, but 
the heavy gradients made necessary by the Alleg- 
hany Plateau and the comparatively few important 
towns passed thiough by the railways, make trade 
with the inter lor west less profitable than that con- 
ducted on the more northern lines. Baltimore is 
largely engaged in the oyster fisheries of Chesapeake 
Bay, and oyster canning is important, lhe leading 
manufactures are cotton goods, iron and steel goods, 
bru kmaking, and tobacco manufactures The 
export trade is mainly in petroleum, grain, tobacco, 
and cattle 

New Orleans (370,000), the largest cotton 
market and cotton port ol the world, is situated 
on the Mississippi River, 100 miles from its mouth. 
The physical conditions of the port present great 
difficulties to the providing of a commodious 
harbour; enotmous sums have been necessarily 
spent in deepening the channels of the Missis- 
sippi mouth, and constant dredging must be 
resulted to. The development of railways having 
easy gradients and making connection with the 
centres of its vast hinterland have greatly aided 
New Orleans. Tts chief exports arc cotton (by far 
the most important), rice, sugar, and cereals. Among 
its leading manufactures arc clothes, leather, and 
tinware 

Galveston (50,000) the important cotton port of 
Texas, is situated on an off-shore sand reef, and has, 
with great difficulty, been provided with a navigable 
channel across the bar, so that ocean ships may 
reach it It is the principal Gulf port of the Southern 
Pacific Railway. 

San Francisco (460.000), the great Pacific port, is 
situated on the San Francisco and Pablo Bays, and 
has the only good harbour on the Pacific coast from 
Mexico to Puget Sound. Ocean vessels of large 
draught can be admitted at all states of the tide It 
is the natural gateway of an area very productive in 
fruit, wheat, wool, and precious metals ; and is the 
western terminus of the southern trans-continental 
railways. An important tiade is carried on with 
Europe, Australasia, and the Fai East. San Fran- 
cisco is bound to grow still larger. Its chief exports 
are wheat,, fi uP, timber, wine, and quicksilver. 

Portland (Maine), with a population of 250,000, 
possesses a tine haibour, and is one of the winter 
ports for Canadian traffic 

Savannah, on the Georgian coast, exports tobacco 
and the famous long stapled “ sea-island " cotton. 

■ Charleston (South Catohna) also exports “ sea- 
island ” cotton. 

Mobile (Alabama) stands at the Lead of a bay 
formerly the lower valley of the Alabama River, 
but now a di owned valley , it possesses the best 
harbour m the Gulf, and lur water communication 
by the Alabama River to the coal and iron of 
Birmingham. Mobile is an important cotton port. 

Pensacola (Flonda) is chiefly a timber port, bu f 
c Iso exports cotton. Its harbour is a good one. 

Portland (Oiegon), Tacoma (Washington), on 
Puget Sound, and Seattle (Washington) export 
lumber, wheat, salmon, and fruit. They are ports 
of rising importance. The coal and iron mined in 
the neighbourhood are developing shipbuilding ; 
and the trade with the Far East is bound to increase. 


Lake Ports. Chicago, situated at the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan, is the greatest of 
Lake ports, and the second city of the Union, with 
a population of nearly 2,500,000. Chicago is largely 
the result of railway and water transportation. It 
has excellent docks and a deep water harbour ; is 
the natural converging point of many railways from 
the east, west, and south ; is the natural northern 
outlet of the cereal and cattle regions of the Plains ; 
and is a convenient centre for the lumber of 
Michigan. The ease with which coal and iron can 
be obtained have led to a vast steel and iron 
industry, which furnishes locomotives and railway 
plant for the great volume of traffic, and agricultural 
machinery for the vast farms of the West. The 
slaughtering and canning industries of Chicago are 
on an enormous scale. It has been well said that 
Chicago feeds the East and furnishes the West. 

Duluth (400,000), on Lake Superior, is a great 
pi unary export wheat market, and provides an 
outlet lor the ceieals of the Red River Valley and 
for the minerals of the Superior region. It smelts 
silver, lead, and copper ores 

Buffalo (470,000), on Lake Erie, is an important 
railway centre , it distributes coal, ore, lumber, and 
grain eastwards, and manufactm ed goods westwards. 

Milwaukee (440,000), on Lake Michigan, is a 
great grain port and nulling centre, and has great 
brewencs. Its German population is large. 

Detroit (570,000), on the Detroit River, between 
Lakes Union and Eue, j. assesses a fine harbour, 
and does a great trade in grain, pork, and copper. 

Cleveland (“ Forest City "), with a population of 
670,000, on the southern shore of Lake Ene, 
possesses a good harbour. It smelts Lake Superior 
iron ores, ?nd has an important shipping trade in 
grain, lumber, coal, and manufactured goods 

Inland Trading Centres. St. Louis (750,000), 
the busiest river port in the world and the 
great commercial centre of the Mississippi Valley, 
is situated a little below the confluence of the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. It has the advantage 
of two great waterways to the ocean — the Missis- 
sippi southwards, and the Gieat Lakes and the 
Erie Canal eastwards — and is a great railway 
and natural distributing centre. Its markets 
for grain, flour, live-stock, tobacco, cotton, 
and sugar are of high importance. Formerly 
impoitant on account of excellent water facilities, 
it now owes its importance largely to railroad 
facilities. 

Pitisbur <* (580,000), perhaps the most populous 
centre of the Union, mainly dependent on manufac- 
turing industries, is situated where the Monongahela 
River and the Alleghany River unite to form the 
Ohio. Its favouiable position for tiafhc by water 
gave it its first growth ; its modem growth is the 
result of the coal and iron of Pennsylvania, and the 
converging of routes upon it fiom the Atlantic, Lake 
Erie, and the Gulf of Mexico Pittsburg carries on 
all branches of the iion and steel trades ; the :>res 
used are obtained fiom the Lake Superior district 
and eastern Pennsylvania, for the local supply of 
ore ■ is now scanty The supply of fuel — coke, 
petroleum, and to some extent natural gas — g'ves 
Pittsburg an advantage. Glass-making is the 
second industry. Round Pittsburg the iron and 
steel industry is so highly centralised as almost to 
be comparable with the centralisation of th:> cotton 
industry in Lancashire. 

Minneapolis (360,000), at the St. Anthony Falls of 
the Mississippi, the lowest and largest of the Upper 
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Mississippi Falls, is one of the greatest primary 
wheat markets and milling centres of the world. 
It is the chief city in the wheat belt. A market 
here was the natural result of the fertile wheat lands 
of the west and south-west, of the excellent railway 
and water facilities with which Minneapolis is pro- 
vided, and of the aid given to the local milling 
industry by the water-power of the Falls of St 
Anthony. Minneapolis is also a great lumber centre. 

Kansas City (300,000), at the junction of the 
Kansas and Missouri Rivers, is the centre of the 
hard winter wheat region. It has a great cattle 
market and large packing establishments Its 
modern development is largely due to its excellent 
railway facilities. 

• Omaha (165,000), on the Missoun m Nebraska, 
is a*great railway centre, lines radiating from it 
in all directions Like Kansas City, it is a great 
cattle centre, and has an impoitant packing 
industry. 

Cincinnati (410,000), on the middle Ohio, owed its 
importance oiigmally to the traffn on the Ohio 
River , its modern growth is due in pait to water 
traffic, but more to excellent railway facilities It 
has great pork-packing establishments and manu- 
factories of locomotives, mac hmery, lion and steel 
goods, clothing, boots and shoes, and furniture Its 
grain, iron, and horse markets are impoitant 

Indianapolis (271,000), the capital of Indiana, 
is a gteat railway centre. The natural gas and 
petroleum near at hand nave Jed to a gieat manu- 
facturing industry Its manufactures are veiy 
similar to those of Cincinnati 

Louisville (240,000), at the Falls of the Ohio in 
Kentucky, is the great maiket for leaf tobacco 
Among its industries ate poi k-packingf, blowing, 
and the manufacture of metal goods* and ploughs 

Memphis (150,000), on the Mississippi in Tennes- 
see, is a cotton market and manufactming centre 

St Paul (247,000), at the head of the Mississippi 
navigation, is a great railway oentie As a giain 
town it is in very active competition with 
Minneapolis. 

Washington (364,000), on the Potomac, in the 
Federal District of Columbia, is the capital of the 
United States, and is purely a governmental city 
It has practically no commerce, though possessing 
great geographical advantages for it. 

Denver (260,000), on the South Platte River in 
Colorado, is an agncultural, stock-raising, mining, 
and railway centre. 

People. It is interesting to note that the greater 
part of the population of the United States is 
settled, and the chief activities — farming, mining, 
and manufacturing — arc to be found cast of the 
100th meridian ; previous considerations will supply 
the explanation. The Americans are mainly of Euro- 
pean origin ; in the south, the negtoes, who number 
about one-tenth of the total population, have their 
homes, and they provide an unsolved problem 
A feft' Indians still survive in the parts reserved for 
them. Of Asiatic peoples, the Chinese arc the chief ; 
they are settled in the Pacific States, but their 
number is sitiall. Immigiation, the mam source of 
the fficreasing population of the United States, is 
declining owing to restrictive measures on the part 
of the Govcrnnffent, and to the growth of democracy 
in Europe, which has made conditions of life better 
in EurofWn countries, and so is lessening the 
number of emigrants from them The vast extent 
and vast resources of the United States have the 
effect of giving to her people the faculty of conceiving 
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great projects and of carrying them through ; 
ingenuity is also awakened, and operations on a large 
scale are characteristic of the manufacturing indus- 
tries After the Civil War of 1861-1865 the United 
States began to develop her railway systems and her 
industries, and to populate the vacant territory. It 
has only been within recent years that she has 
turned her attention to the acquiring of colonies. 
About half of the population is engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, one quartci in manufactming 
industries, and the icinaining quarter in the buying, 
selling, and transportation of goods. Closer settle- 
ment of the land will now f»e a necessity, and the 
system of farming, whuh is largely extensive, must 
soon pass to the intensive form ; no otliei conclusion 
is possible 

Mails are despatched several times a week, but 
the regulai services are those of Wednesday and 
Saturday New Yoik is 3,100 miles distant from 
Liverpool The time of transit is. calculated at 
about seven days, though some vessels cany the 
mails even quit ker 

Outlying Territories of the United Stales. There 
are two outlying territories, viz : Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Archipelago Alaska, the north-western 
exticimty of North America, 591 000 squaie miles 
in area, was bought from Russia m 1867 ; its 
boundary on the cast is the 141st mendian, and on 
the west it approaches within 54 miles of Asia. 
The population is about 65,000 'lhe coastal strip 
and the* islands of the Alexander Archipelago are 
habitable, but the vast mtenor is a Iro/en waste 
The capital is Juneau Economically, Alaska is 
only important for the seal fisheries of the Pubilof 
Islands, sea-ottei catching, the salmon of the 
rivers, and the minerals especially the gold at 
Nome on Norton Sound Coal is known to exist 
in several of the flinging islands, and valuable 
timbei of spruce, fir, and cedar, little used nowq 
mav become important 

1 he Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands are a \olcamc 
group of eight principal islands, 2,100 miles south- 
west />[ San Francisco Their area is 6,405 square 
miles, and the 1 population is about 256,000 The 
climate is temperate and equable Sugai, coffee, 
nee, bananas, pineapples, hides, and wool are the 
chief pioductions 

Honolulu, the capital, is the port of call in the 
North Pacific for steamers from San Francisco to 
Australasian ports , f 

( ulxi, acquired from Spain, is now independent 
It is the largest of the West Indian Islands, and 
‘is important as commanding some of the approaches 
to the Panama 'j'anal (See Con a ) 

The Colonial Possessions were mainly acquired in 
1898, as a icsult of the Spanish- Amencan War.., 
llicy include the Philippine Islands in the East 
Indies, Guam island in the Ladrone Gioup, Pqrto 
Rico in the West inches, and Tutuila, one of the 
Samoan islands, added in 1900 lhe Philippines, 
some 1,200 in nuinbci { lying off the south-east 
coast of Asia, are not quite as large as the British 
Isles Luzon Island is the largest, and most fertile. 
The islands are volcanic and subject to earthquakes. 
Manila, on Luzon Island, is the capital ; other larger 
towns are Zamboango on Mindanao, Iloilo on Panay 
Island, and Zebu on Zebu Island The chief produc- 
tions arc Manila hemp, tobacco-leaf, cigars, sugar, 
coffee, indigo, copra, and rice 

Manila town owes its importance, as the northern 
centre, to its excellent position. 

Porto Ricp is about half as large as Wales. 
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The capital is San Juan, and the chief commercial 
town Ponce, on the south coast. Sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and fruits are the chief productions The 
freeing of the island from customs duties in its trade 
with the United States has brought gtcat prosperity 
to Porto Rico (See Porto Rico ) 

The United States, in 1917, purchased certain 
of the Virgin Islands in the West Indies Santa 
Cruz (or St Croix) is the largest of the group , 
other islands arc St. Thomas and St John The 
population is engaged chiefly in the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane Cotton is also grown. 

UNIT OF VALUE. — The unit of value is the coin 
by which the value of all other coins is mcasuicd. 
For instance, in the United Kingdom the sovereign 
is the unit of value, in France the franc, in India 
the rupee, and in the United States the dollar. 
(See Foreign Moneys ) 

UNIVERSAL TIME. — (See Time, Computation 
of ) 

UNLAWFUL AGREEMENTS. — An agreement or 
a contract is unlawful when it is piohibitcd by law. 
Thus, all agreements which contemplate the com- 
mission of a crime or a civil wrong, or which are 
contrary to public policy (7 n ) are classed amongst 
unlawful agreements (See Contracts ) 
UNLIMITED COMPANIES.— (Sec Companies) 
UNMERCHANTABLE. — Goods are so described 
when they are in any way below the usual standard, 
or not in their natural sound state. 

UNOCCUPIED PREMISES. — (See Desfrted 
Premises ) 

UNSEAWORTHY.— A ship is so described when, 
owing to age, want of repair, insufficient hands, or 
mcompotcncy of master and crew, it is not safe to 
send her on a voyage or to load her with cargo 
UNSE, UNSER. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Denmark ) 

UNSTAMPED DOCUMENTS.— The various docu- 
ments whu h are required to be stamped according 
to law arc noted in the article on Siamp Dutifs In 
any legal pioceeclmgs which depend upon documen- 
tary evidence, no unstamped document is admissible 
in evidence, if the court takes cognisance of the fact 
that the document is unstamped. In order to 
render it admissible it must be stamped and the 
fixed penalty paid 

UN/, UNZEN. — (Sec Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Swiizerland ) 

UPSET t PR\CE. — In auction sales the lowest 
fixed price at whu h a vendor .is willing that his 
property shall be started and sold if no higher 
Fids oah be obtained 

UPTOWN WAREHOUSE.— A „ warehouse not 
situated by the waterside licensed by the Customs 
, to store bonded or dutiable goods 

UR \ NIUM. — A , lu ird, whitish metal, generally 
fouqd iti pitchblende (7 v ) It fojjiis numerous 
compounds, which are used for -photographic pui- 
posos, fot discharging electroscopes, and for the 
production of a black pigment (valuable in china- 
painfing) and of a yellowish fluorescent glass. 

URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL.— lhc work of the 
urban district council used to be performed by the 
yrban sanitary authority, which was called “ tlfe 
local authority ” in the Public Health Act of 1875. 
The mban authonty was, and, in the case of town 
councils, still is, the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses 
acting by the council, or an improvement Act dis- 
tnct, not situated within a borough and managed 
by Improvement Commissionets, or a local govern- 
ment district managed by a local board of health. 


The duties of the urban authority are : The regula- 
tion of bakehouses ; dwellings for the working 
classes ; baths and wash-houses ; river conser- 
vancy ; sewers, in< hiding the purchase, or making, 
or maintaining of them ; drainage of undrained 
houses , disposal of sewage , sanitary conveni- 
ences, public and private, including the sanita- 
tion of factories and workshops ; scavenging and 
cleansing sticets and houses; removal* of refuse; 
the making of by-laws ; insanitary houses ; nui- 
sances ; offensive ditches and drains , water supply ; 
fire plugs ; purity of water ; non-pollution of 
streams; regulation of cellar dwellings and lodging- 
houses ; power to enter and inspect any premises, 
including ships lying in any river, harbour, or other 
water within the distmt , oflensive trades , inspec- 
tion and condemnation of unsound meat, poultry, 
game, flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, 
flour, or milk exposed for sale. 

Further duties arc : The provision against infec- 
tion by the erection of isolation hospitals, destruc- 
tion of infected articles, removal of infected persons 
from houses or ships, the prevention of epidemic 
disease, the provision of mortuaties and means to 
make po^t-mortem examinations, to carry out all 
duties relating to the highway, the regulation of 
streets and buildings, naming streets, numbering 
houses, dealing with ruinous or dangerous buildings, 
lighting streets by gas or electricity t the purchase 
or making of public pleasure grounds, the provision 
of markets and slaughter-houses , police regulations 
as to street obstmetions and nuisances, fires, places 
of public resort, public bathing, the licensing of 
horses, pomes, mules or asses, pleasure boats and 
vessels hired by the public. 

The urban authonty may entot into any conti act 
for cairymg out their duties If the conti act exceeds 
j£50, it must be sealed with the corporate seal ; 
power is given to the urban authonty to purchase, 
lease, or exchange lands , to go to arbitration in 
case of dispute , to appoint the following oflicers — 
medical officer of health, surveyor, inspector of 
nuisances, clerk, and treasurer. When an urban 
authonty is the council of a borough, it must 
exercise its powers and duties under the Public 
Health Acts and the Municipal Corporations Acts 
respectively. 

The urban authority also possesses certain powers 
of rating and borrowing. A district fund is to be 
created, and all moneys received must be n edited 
to it. The urban authority has powei, under its 
common seal, to levy a rate, called the general 
district late, and this rate must be assessed on the 
full net annual value stated m the valuation list, 
or in the rate book for the relief of the poor. A 
pnvatc improvement rate may also be levied and 
chaiged upon private persons whose propeity has 
been improved by the urban authonty. A highway 
rate maj also be imposed, but, in fact, the charge 
becomes opart of the general district rate. The 
estimate for urban rates is shown as follows : ^l'he 
different sums required for every purpose', the rate- 
able^ value of the property assessable, the amount 
of rate in the l which is necessary for each large 
item of expense. 

'1 he borrowing powers of the urban authority are 
checked and regulated by the Ministry of Health, 
and a description of these powers occupies many 
pages of the Public Health Acts The accounts 
of the urban authonty are audited by Government 
auditors from the Ministry of Health. If the 
urban authonty is a town council, the audit 
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is taken in a different way (Town Council, 
q.v.). An urban authority may also be a port 
sanitary authority whei e its area includes a port, 
or the waters of such port. 

The Ministry of Health has large powers ovei 
urban authorities which are not boroughs It 
may hold inquiries in the public interest, and may 
make Provisional Orders applicable to an urban 
authority * and these Orders have the foicc of 
statutes, but not until the same have been con- 
firmed by Parliament If an uiban authority fails 
to do its duty, it can be compelled by the Mmistiy 
of Health On the application of the uiban 
authority, the Ministry of Health has power to 
repeal or alter local Acts by Provisional Oidei 

# I'he constitution of the modern urban distuct 
council is prescribed in the Lcn al Government Act, 
1894. The chairman of the urban district council is 
a justice of the peace by virtue of his office No 
erson may be an urban distuct councillor unless 
e is a parochial elector for some parish within the 
district Women, maincd or single, are eligible to 
be elected councillors I he urban district count lllors 
are elected by the parochial electors of all the 
parishes within the district. The elections follow, 
generally, the same couise as other Local Govern- 
ment Elections (qv). A council is elected for 
three years, and on going out of office is eligible 
for rc-clcctxjn 

It is the duty of the urban district council to 
protect rights of way, l ights of common, and road- 
side wastes The expenses of an urban district 
council are defiaycd out of the district fund and 
general district rate; and, wheic it is dcsnable, 
the Ministry of Health tna\ order that the council 
of an urban district shall have flie light to 
appoint overseers and assistant Rveisceis 'I he 
accounts of the urban district council are audited 
by the Ministry of Health district auditois on 
the hist day of March and the last day of 
September in every year (See Local Government, 
Rural District Council, Town Council ) 

URUGUAY. — Uruguay, the smallest South 
American republic, is bounded on the noith by 
J Brazil, on the cast by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
Hie south and west by the rivers Plate and 
l ruguay. Its aiea is 72,210 sijuaie miles, and its 
population a little over 1,400,000 

The surface is a well-watei ed, undulating, 
grassy plain, biokcn only bv several low 
mountain ranges of an aveiage height of about 
2,000 ft Uruguay has 685 miles of man tune 
and river coast, but derives little communal* 
benefit, owing largely to the absence of good 
harbours. The river Ui uguay, using in Biazil, 
is about 1,000 miles in length, but navigation 
is impeded by the cascade at Salto. Other rivers 
are the Queguay and the Rio Negro, flowing to 
the Uruguay, and the Santa Lima and. San Jose, 
jvluch jom the Plate. The climate % mild and 
healthy, and the country leceives a slightly greater 
rainfall than the more populous parts of Argentina. 
The heat of summer is tempered by Atlantic 
breezes. ‘Agriculture is extending, but rallies after 
sneep-rearmg and stc>< k-iaising Wheat 1 is the most 
important crop, but maize, barley, millet, oals, 
rye, and flax are also grown Vine, olive, and 
tobacco cultivation and fruit-growing are becoming 
important. Mining is developing, gold mines aie 
worked in the north, and silver, lead, copper, 
magnesium, and lignite are found The pastoiaj 


industry is of prime impoitancc, csj^ecially in the 
departments of Salto and Paysandu. The rich 
pamjia soils, with their phosphates and alkaline 
silicates, are well suited to cattle raising. Meat 
packing and the making of meat extracts are 
important at Paysandu, Montevideo, and Fray 
Bentos The chief railway connects Monte- 
video and San Jos6 The chief expoits are living 
animals, extiacts of meat, beef, mutton, maize, 
hides, tallow, horns, bone ash, wool, skins, and 
caoutchouc; and the chief imports are liquors, 
textiles, apparel and habcrdasheiy, iron goods and 
maehinciy I he < hief tr^de is with Great Britain, 
Argentina, Germany, plain e, Italy, Brazil, the 
United States, and Belgium 

Montevideo is the chief port. The chief trade 
unities aie Montevideo (679,000), the capital and 
chief centic, San Jos/ 1 (inland centre), Colonia, 
Paysandu, Salto, Santa Posa, and Fray Bentos. 
Mcfitevnleo is a (lean and attractive city, situated 
at the mouth of the' La Plata. It is the commercial 
nval of Buenos Ayres, but suffers fiom inferior 
harbour facilities 

There is a weekly mail service to Uruguay via 
Liverpool or Southampton. Montevideo is 7,030 
miles distant from London, and the time of transit 
is about twenty-one clays. 

For map, see America 

USANCE. — T he time allowed by usage for the 
cut i enc y of bills of exchange between any two 
countnes Sometimes foicign bills are drawn 
jiayable at one, two, or moie usances. (See 
Foreign Bill ) 

USE AND OCCUPATION. — A charge made for 
premises m lieu of lent. The following remarks 
arc taken from Foa's “ Landlord and Tenant " : 
“ The fact of occupation by one person of j>remises 
belonging to another, by permission express or 
implied, gives rise to a presumption that a reason- 
able compensation for their use has been agreed 
upon between the patties In this way anscs 
usually the action for ‘ use and occupation,’ winch 
is thus seen to be always founded on agreement or 
contract. When theie has been no express agi ce- 
ment between the parties, or when, there being an 
agreement, the* amount of lent has not been settled, 
this form of action may be icsorted to ; and even 
when the agreement defines the amount of rent to 
be paid it is not unusual in suing for it to add a 
claim for use and occupation,, especially when 
there has been by consent some departure from 
the onginal contrac t. So where an agreement exists 
by which a stipulated rent is to be paid, if the 
landlord is frcji any cause precluded from recover- 
ing it (eg, where its payment is made conditional 
on the execution by him upon the premises *)f 
repairs which he has failed t% complete, or where 
an eviction* by title paramount occurs fnnn the 
possession of the whole of the premises ne has 
agreed to let), the tenant, if he enjoys the occupa- 
tion, may be sued yi this action for so much as 
such occupation may be reasonably worth 

USUFRUCT. — The right of using’ for a specified 
• time something which is the proj^erty of another, 
hut without diminishing or altering its shape* or 
form. 

USURY.— This word denotes an exorbitant rate 
of intei cst charged by the lender of money for its 
use by the borrowers The matter is fully dealt 
with in the article entitled Moneylenders. 
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V. — This letter is used in the following 
tbbreviations — 

V., Against (Latin, versus). 

Via., By the way of. 

Viz , Namely (Latin, videlicet). 

VAGRANT. — A vagrant or vagabond, according 
;o its derivation (Latin, vrgor, I wander), originally 
neant a wanderer. In earlytimes every person who 
vas found away from his own county without lawful 
eason, was regarded as a vagabond or foreigner, 
tnd a list of such persons was kept by the sheriffs of 
>ach county This was especially necessary at a 
.ime when it was not unusual for " villeins ”, to 
ittempt to est ape from their employers and their 
work by tunning away into another county. From 
time to time laws were passed dealing with men 
who had no masters, and compelling them to work, 
ind fixing the amount of their wages. 'I hose men 
wcie called vagabonds or vagrants, but these names 
were applied to other persons whose offences were 
only remotely (if at all) connected with wandering 
The chief statute on the subject of vagrants is the 
Vagrancy Act of 1824, and the present law is con- 
tained in that Act, with a few modifications made 
by subsequent legislation 

The persons subjec t L> the Vagrancy Acts may 
be divided into tluec classes — 

(1) Idle and disorderly persons , 

(2) Rogues and vagabonds , and 

(3) Incorrigible rogues 

Idle and Disorderly Persons consist of the following 
sub-classes — 

(a) Every person who, though able wholly or 
artially, to maintain himself or herself, or his or 
er family, by woik or other means, wilfully neglects 

Dr refuses so to do. 

(b) Apy person who applies for poor-law relief 
and has at the tune any property of which, on 
inquiry, he shall not make a correct and complete 
disclosure. 

(c) Any person who wilfully gives a false name 
or makes a false statement for the purpose of 
obtaining relief. 

(d) Any woman who, being jjblc wholly or in 
part to maintain her bastard child, neglects so to 
do, whereby such child becomes chargeable to the 
parish, township, or place. # 

(<?) Any peison returning or becontng chargeable 
to a parish from which he or she has been removed 
b} order of justices, unless he produces a certificate 
acknowledging that } a is settled at another place. 

(/) Every pedlar wandering abroad f und trading 
without a licence or otherwise authorised by law. 

(g) Every common piostitute wandering in the 
public streets or in any publiiq place and behaving 
in a uotous or indecent manner. 

(h) Every pchson who places himself in any public 
place for the purpose of begging or causing any { 
ch\)d so to do. 

(k) Any pauper who absconds from a casual 
ward" before he is entitled to discharge himself, or 
escapes during the period of his detention in any 
workhouse or asylum, or while in a casual ward or 
workhouse refuses to do the work or observe the 
regulations prescribed. 


Punishment. A fine not exceeding £\ , or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for not more than 
fourteen days, if convicted before one justice, or a 
fine not exceeding £ 5 and imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for not more than one month, 
if convicted before two justices in a petty sessional 
court. Hard labour cannot be ordered in default of 
payment of the fine imposed. 

Rogues and Vagabonds consist of many sub- 
divisions, and it will be seen that wandering about 
without a permanent home is not a neecssafy 
qualification to constitute a rogue and vagabond. 
On the other hand, a man may lead a wandering 
life, and go about begging from plate to place (e.g , 
begging for food for the wives and children of 
colliers out on strike), and yet he would not in law 
be a rogue and vagabond, provided the begging is 
neither for an unlawful objec t nor carried on in a 
disorderly manner. The following are the chief 
sub-divisions — 

(1) Any male person (a) who knowingly lives 
(either wholly oi partially) on the earnings of pros- 
titution, or (b) in any public pi re e , persistently 
sola its or lmjiortuncs fot immoral j nit poses 

(2) Foitune-telleis and paVilists who by trickery 
deceive or impose upon His Majesty’s subjects. 

(3) Every wanderei who lodges in a descited 
dwelling, outhouse or tent, or in the ojicn air, 
without visible means of subsistence 

(4) Every get son who exposes in any public place, 
or in the window of any shop, any obscene print, 
pictuic, or other indecent exhibition 

(5) Every person who wilfully and obscenely 
exposes his person in any street oi place of public 
resort, with the view to insult a female. 

(6) Evciy beggar who attempts to beg or obtain 
alms by exposing his wounds or deformities 

(7) Every one who (ollects alms by false pre- 
tences. 

(8) Every one who runs away and leaves Ins wife 
or children chargeable to any township, paush, or 
place. 

(9) Every one who plays or bets by way of 

gaming or wageung with any com, card, token, or 
other article in any street, road, or other public 
place. „ 

(10) Every person who has in his possession or 
custody any picklock or other implement of house- 
breaking, with intent feloniously to break into any 
building. 

(11) Every peison who is armed with any gun, 
pistol, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon, with 
intent to commit any felonious act. 

(12) Every person who is found on any building 
or emlosed*picmises for any unlawful purpose o' 

(13) Every suspected pet son or reputed thief 

ficquenting any river, dock, quay, highway, or 
place af public resort with intent to commit a 
felony ' 

(14) Every person apprehended and subsequently 
convicted as an idle and disorderly person, who, 
shall forcibly icsist the police-officer so app-ehending 
him or her. 

(15) Every person who is convicted a second time 
of any offence, as an idle and disorderly person. 

(16) Every pauppr who wilfully destroys or 
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injures his own clothes or damages any of the 
property of the guardians. 

(17) Any person who untruly confesses himself 
to be a deserter from one of His Majesty's ships, 
or who makes a false statement on enlistment in the 
naval service 

(18) Under the Aliens Act, 1905, certain offcndeis 
are deemed to be rogues and vagabonds, and 
punishable accordingly. 

Punishment. Imprisonment for not exceeding 
three calendar months. Instead of imprisonment, a 
fine not exceeding £15 may be imposed, rccovciable 
by distress, but hard labour cannot be ordered in 
default of payment. Where the charge is concerned 
with implements of housebreaking, offensive 
weapons, etc., an order may be made forfeiting 
those implements or weapons. Where the convic- 
tion takes place before one justice (who is not a 
stipendiaiy magistrate), the maximum term of 
imprisonment is fourteen days, or a fine not 
exceeding 20s. 

Incorrigible Rogues are — 

(1) Vagrants who break out of confinement befoie 
the expiration of their term of imprisonment 

(2) Any jicrson who is convicted a second time as 
a rogue and vagabond. 

(3) Any person who, being apprehended and 
subsequently convicted as a rogue and vagabond, 
violently resists the pohce-officei who apprehends 
him. 9 

Punishment. An yicomgible rogue, on convn - 
tion, is committed to the next gcneial or quartei 
sessions, when the circumstances of the case are 
examined, and the bench of justices have power to 
order imprisonment with haul labout for a tenn 
not exceeding one year Iiom the c^ate of making 
such order, and, in addition (in t^ie case of a male 
offender), a whipping at such time during his 
impiisonment and at such place as they shall 
deem expedient 

No warrant is necessary for apptehending a pci son 
found committing an olfcncc against the Vagrancy 
Act, 1824 Any one who sees the olfence being com- 
mitted may arrest the offender and convey him 
befoie a justice or hand him over to a constable 
and a constable who refuses to take him into 
custody is liable to a fine not exceeding £5. If any 
money is found upon or in the possession of an 
offender, it may be applied towards the expenses 
of his apprehension and conveyance to and main- 
tenance in pnson. If the money found is not 
sufficient, his effects may be sold and the jiroceeds 
applied for the above purpose, and the balance is 
returnable to him. 

An appeal against a conviction for any of the 
above three offences lies to Quarter Sessions and 
not totheCouit of Criminal Appeal, because it is 
not a conviction ujion indictment, but an apjieal 
does he to the Court of Criminal Appeal against 
a sentence passed at Quarter Sessions on an 
•incorrigible rogue. • 

VALENCIAS. — Raisins prepared by dipping 
bunches of grapes into a hot alkaline solution and 
afterwards drying them in the sun. 'l^ey are 
imported from Turkey. ( 

VALERIAN.— A shrub of which there are many 
species. Th» root of the common valerian, found in 
Britain, \s used in medicine, in cases of hysteria. 
The plant is sometimes known as alJ-heal. 

VAfcONIA. — The name given to the acorn-cup of 
the Quercus agilops, a species of oak found round 
the Levant. It is rich in tannic acid, and is mucii 


used together with oak bark in the tanning industry. 
The chief supplies come from Smyrna. 

VALUATION. — The fixing of a price for anything. 
Also assessing property for the purpose of taxation. 
(See Quinquennial Valuation ) 

VALUATION OF ASSETS.— Assets may be 
classified as (1) fixed and (2) floating From this 
classification we obtain the important rules as to 
valuation of assets whereby fixed assets are to be 
valued, in the first place, at cost and thereafter 
an amount deducted and charged to the profit 
and loss account rejircsenting the depreciation, 
wear and tear, or amortisation which has taken 
place during the succeeding period of the accounts, 
the obiect being to write out of the books entirely 
the value of the asset, during the period of its 
effective life. Floating assets arc to bo valued 
at cost or the market price at the time of the balance 
sheet, whichever be the lowei 
^Another classification is introduced as supple- 
mentary to the above and gives us certain ampli- 
fications of the mles This classification is based 
on the nature of the asset and not on the use to 
which it is jmt, and is as follows — 

1 Those assets which from their nature apj>reciate 
in value 

2 'Ihose which fiom their natuie fluctuate in 
value 

3 Those assets which depreciate in value. 

1 he rules derived from this second classification 

are important assets which m their nature 
appreciate in value mav be brought into the accounts 
at cost plus the estimated value of the appreciation 
timing each succeeding accounting period A 
company which is formed with the object of jmr- 
c basing reversionary interests would be justified 
in including in its accounts the increase in value 
of those particular assets as they approach maturity. 
The sime remarks would apply to such cases as 
the stock of a wine merchant who buys immature 
wines with the object of obtaining the extra j^roftt 
which will arise by keeping those wines for a period 
of years It should, however, be noted that 
appreciation should only be taken credit for in the 
accounts when the asset is acquired with th§ specific 
object of reaping the benefit which will arise from 
its retention , and these arguments could not 
logically be urged by a trader who is merely holding 
slock because he has not had the oppoitumty of 
advantageously selling it, since in this case, though 
a jirofit may arise and that profit be traceable to 
the retention of the stock, yet the whole transaction 
and resulting profit is the result of an accident, 
and as such could not be taken credit for in* the 
accounts 

In the case of those assets which from their 
natuie fluctuate in value, the proper method^of 
treatment in the accounts is^o take credit for any 
profit whi«h has actually been made but # not to 
anticipate any profit which has not been realised. 
In cases where the value of the assets shows a con- 
tinuous tendency to decline (as in the case of the 
majority of gilt-edged securities during the last 
decade), then the proper course to adopt is to 
charge the profit and loss account with such an 
amount as is deemed sufficient to meet the con- 
tingency of ultimate loss on sale, and to credit^his 
sum to a reserve account. In the balance <*>heet, 
the asset should be shown at cost on the assets side 
and the amount of the reserve deducted from it. 
It may be an advantage to state as a memorandum 
in the balance sheet, the market price of the 
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invf stments at the date of making up the 
accounts , 

In the case of those assets which from their nature 
depreciate in value, the proper course is to charge 
the profit and loss account each year with the 
amount of the depreciation and deduct this amount 
from the asset, thus showing the gradually dimin- 
ishing value in the accounts each year. The 
method of calculating the amount of depreciation 
is discussed under Depreciation 

It is felt that the reader will find that the rules 
above given will give guidance in dealing with the 
great majority of cases which arise, any short- 
comings of the rules arising out of the first classifica- 
tion being, as a general-rule, met by the rules 
arising out of the second It should lie borne in 
mind that practically every asset is subjet t to 
alteration in value owing to usual market fluctuations 
so that though assets may be described generally 
as naturally increasing or decreasing in value, 
the clement of fluctuation may act in such a manner 
as to negative very largely, if not entirely, the 
general tendency to any particular moment of 
time In cases where it is desired to take credit 
in the accounts for an appieciation m the value 
of assets before the profit has been realised, very 
careful inquiries should be made with a view to 
ascertaining whether the limeade is in reality 
natural appreciation, or whether it is merely 
favourable fluctuation which is liable to re-act at 
any time Again, in measuring the rate of depre- 
ciation of those assets which depreciate in value, 
the question as to whether the cost of the asset 
was a normal cost is a matter which should receive 
attention If, for example, an engineer purchased 
machinery during the period of the war, with the 
object of manufacturing for war requuements, 
the fact that lie had to pay a very much enhanced 
price for that machinery is an important element 
in deciding what amount should be written off as 
depreciation. Neglect of this point would involve 
the manufacturer m a heavy standing charge for 
depreciation of machinery and plant alter the war 
which in all probability he may lind difficulty*, in 
covering by his normal profits 

VALUE.— The idea of value is fundamental in a 
state of highly spec lalised occupations, where each 
man obtains the things he < onsumes through a 
numberless series of exchanges We may, even 
without exchanges, arrange our possessions on a 
scale ; wc should he mote loath to lose one thing 
than another. We shall valifc them in unequal 
degtees ; they will, to us, be regarded with more 
or less affection and regard ; but value in the 
economist’s sense emerges only (i whcn actual 
exchange is projected The degree of desitability 
to the individual, whu h we may name value in 
uCe or subjective utility, ir, a mattei on winch we 
can lay clown no laws, and which, tlnjrefoic, does 
not fail within the scope of our stj^dy. There is no 
accounting for tastes The value in use of a thing 
to different peojde varies inexplicably, as well as 
in easily understood manners 1 Why docs this man 
prefer to spend^a sovereign on a carousal instead of 
buying a new coat to replace his now tattered 
garment ? Why does a woman, who has to dis- 
pense either with a new nbbon or an adequate 
meal, buy the ribbon ? 

The value in exchange, or objective utility, is 
something, however, which comes, at all events 
roughly, under rule ; for it is measured by money. 
The value of a thing is the command which the 


possession of that thing gives over purchasable 
commodities in general. It is the relation in which 
that particular thing .stands to others. Value is 
not an inherent and ‘ substantive quality in the 
thing itself, but depends partially on other things. 
The value of silver is high in regard to iron,, 
because it needs many pounds of iron to obtain one 
pound of sdver ; the value of silver is low in regard 
to gold, for one pound of gold will command many 
pounds of silver. The idea of utility, the ability to 
satisfy some purpose is, of course, essential to 
value , we should not value anything for which 
we had no use, though this " use ” may at times be 
only the pleasure and pride of possession. But the 
utility of a thing may vary without affecting its 
exchange value. To a connoisseur of pictuics who 
goes blind, the pictures have lost their utility, bjit 
their exchange value remains unimpaired. T t will 
be noted that the definition given restricts itself 
to commodities which we cannot obtain gratu- 
itously and without effort The air, for instance, 
has an infinite value in use ; but since this com- 
modity, at any rate, cannot be appiopnatcd and 
made a saleable aiticle, it has no value in exchange, 
to which sense of the word " value ” we henceforth 
confine ourselves ; and since value is a relation, 
we note also that there cannot be a general rise of 
values. To say that one thing uses in value is 
simply another way of saying that the things with 
which we compare it have fallen iii value. There 
may be a general rise of prices, for pncc is the 
value of a thing in relation to gold, and to say 
that the price lias nsen is a way of saying that the 
value of gold in relation to that thing has fallen ; 
and all prices will use if the value of gold falls ; 
but if some values rise, others must, according to 
our definition, of necessity fall. 

That a thing' may have any value in exchange 
it must possess two propel tics It must be useful, 
that is, it must fulfil some purjiose, satisfy some 
desite Ojnum, though it may be steadily under- 
mining mind and health, is useful in one sense, 
since it satisfies an intense desire , so is a diamond, 
since it fulfils the purpose of ornament, and giatiiies 
the desuc for distinction through vanety and cost- 
liness of the ornament The valuable thing must 
also present some difficulty of attainment 1 hough 
a thing be incontestably useful, it will not rise to 
exchange value unless there is also an obstacle 
to its attainment. The utility of the article is the 
foundation of value Difficulty of attainment 
would not be sufficient to contribute the ideas, 
unless utility were present , a pebble dropped in 
mid-Atlantic is difficult of attainment , but it has 
no value, since it lacks the primary pioperty of 
fulfilling some purpose or satisfying some desire 

In at tides which jiossess the two requisite pro- 
perties there ate many degrees of value On what 
do these degiees depend ? Here is the most debated 
question of political economy. Clearly, value docs 
not depend* on scarcity If I have a pocin in my 
possession of my own composition, it is scarce 
enough , it is, in fact, unique , but it has no value 
because nobody will give anything in exchange for 
it. Nor docs the amount of utility decide the 
question , a glass of milk is of incalculable utility 
to a staiving man, but in a state of competi- 
tion its value is much less than he wouy be glad 
to pay rather than go without it. In very rare 
cases can the price be racked so high that uH corre- 
sponds to the buyer’s estimate of ito utility to him- 
self. Such a case might occur in a strict and 
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absolute monopoly when a seller who had sole innovation, from the old idea that the value of all 
control of an article could demand a price to an things which are the product of Labour and CajCltal 

amount only limited by his possible failure to find is ultimately measured by their cost of production, 

a customer. The value, as measured by the money Two things exchange for each other if made by the 

price, of articles which are thus ngidly limited is same amount of labour with the requisite auxiliary 

dependent (1) on the one side, on the seller’s know- capital Final utility may-, in fact, be regarded as 

ledge of the intensity of desire on the pait of a subjective way of expressing cost of production : 

buyers and his keenness in bargaining , (2) on the if in the world market the final utility is above cost 

other side, on the amount of " effectual demand " of production, other produceis seek to shaie in the 

of the buyers, by which we mean the intensity of abnormal piolits and the mciease in supply lowers 

the desire to possess together with the power to the final utility till it again coincides with cost of 

purchase. The holder may be shrewd enough to prodmtion For shoit peuods and under special 

hold out till the price asked and given cot responds circumstances the value of a thing is no doubt 

exactly with the buyer's estimate of the total detei mined by the intensity of demand when corn- 

utility for his purposes of the article — whether it pared with the amount o^fciod lor sale* Hut, in the 

be the unique coin, the matchless painting, or any- long run and for the great majority of commodities, 
thing else of which it is physically impossible to the difficulty of attainment regulates the value, 
increase the quantity I he value of most ai tides, and difficulty of attainment usually means iost of 
however, corresponds to what is tailed the marginal prodm tion. The same article usually, however, has 
utility. This may he taken as the effectual demand not one but seveial costs of jiroduction. A wcll- 
— -the desuc to obtain togethci with the pui chasing equipped and capably managed factoiy will pro- 
power — of the weakest buyer, he who is just woith ducc its cottons more cheaply than an ill-oi gamsed, 
catching at all, whose estimate of the use to him poorly furnished factoiy. Yet the calico from the 
is exactly equivalent to the estimate of the other first, if of equal quality, commands the same pine 
uses to which he might put the pm chase money as that from the second Its value is the same, 

If a boy with a sixpence wavers between seveial though its cost of pioduetion is less '1 he loaf made 

different employments of it — to buy sweets, or from wheat grown on the bounteous soils of Canada 
nuts, or apples, to pay the enhance to a football will cost as much as that made from wheat grown 
match, or to a picture show, to lcplemsh his mis- on the English soil impoverished by lengthy diains 
sionary bo.^, cr to lay aside for an ajipioaclnng on its fertility 'I lien which degree of difficulty of 
holiday — we may assume that all the desires are attainment (or, tianslatcd into money, cost of pro- 
tcmporarily of equal intensity, and each is equal to duction) detei mines the value, the least or the 
his wish for sixpence. Or, leaving what we may gicatest ? 

call the marginal jnn chaser, we may consider the Well, clearly, a producer will not continue pro- 
final purchase of the mail who, buying moie than clucing unless he obtains the otdinary rate of profit 
one unit of the article obtains from the first units on his outlay. The weakest pioducer, whose costs 
pui chased a sutphis of satisfaction.^and goes on aie highest, will yet be lccompensed. llie market 
purchasing till the satisfaction* fiom the last calls for a certain amount, and the produce! of the 
quantity exactly equals tile satisfaction derived last portion icqiured to satisfy the demand will 
ftom the possession of the pm chase money If a settle the cost of production and consequently the 
devotee to smoking wete icstn<ted to an ounce of jiru c, the value cxpiessed in teims of money. All 
tobacco in the >ear, he would v ot y likely be willing the other produceis will gain an added profit, 
to give its weight in gold i at her than go without it. which is lent The cost of the whole output will, 
Being able to get the ounce foi Is he makes a in a state of free c competition, be that of the jiortion 

gain, on the principle that we save what we do not produced at the gicatest expense, and yet mdis- 

require to spend The difference between what he pensable The stionger producers will obtain more 
would have been picpared to j>art with to giatify for their product than they would have been con- 

his desire and what he* actually has to give, is tent to take, just as the keenest buyers with the 

usually called lus consumer's smjdus oi consumer’s moie intense desires need to pay less than they 

rent A second ounce pet annum would still he in otheivvise would have paid. T lie difference in the 
our smoker's estimation woith far moie than the foimer case is the pioducer's surplus or lent — the 
price charged to him : he would gam largely on added advantage that increased demand gives him. 
that, too , but having his hist ounce Jie would not The difference to the latter is tlic consumer's sur- 
be willing to make cxtraoi dinary sacrifices for c} plus or rent — the benefit he derives from his 
second ounce : his gam would be less cm the sec ond environment “ • 

On each succeeding ounce the suiplus satisfaction The regular of the value of articles subject to 
would decrease, and a jioint would ultimately be Monopoly is dislussed under that head : here we 

reached — the desire even fot tobacco being satiable — speak only of commodities "freely produced.’’ jOf 

where he hesitated to buy anothei ounce This such things the price Is roughly proportioned to 

point would denote the maigtn the cost «f production under the mo|t dis- 

The smoker who thus is in doubt wh£thei or not advantageous cw cumstances ; that is the natural 

*tt) purchase anothei ounce at the prfUe of Is is puce, any deviations fiom which set in operation 
taken as representative ot the whole market. '1 he forces that quic kly restore it 
utility m his estimation of the last portion jnn- VALUED POLICY. — A marine insurance policy 
chased, fche final utility, is the value ot theiatticle in which the amount insured is valued or fixed. 
The marginal purchaser introduces in new guise # (See Marine Insurance, Time Policy, Voyage 
oui old fnond the " economic man,” he who could Policy ) 

always be 1 l .died on to act according to reason, who VALUE IN ACCOUNT, — This is a tcnn whic^i is 
never di*I a foolish thing ye* always said a wise often found at the end of foreign bills, signifying 

one, *who was always desirous and capable of pro- that they are drawn in respect of services rendered, 

motinjf his own interest Still there seems no real or when, from cross transactions between the 

reason for departure, s;mply for the sake of parties, there is a balance remaining in favour of 
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the drawer. The words are purely a communication 
tween the drawer and the acceptor. 

VALUE RECEIVED. — This is a term invariably 
used as the last words in the body of a bill of 
exchange to indicate that the drawee has received 
either money or money’s worth from the drawer. 
There is, however, always a presumption of con- 
sideration in the case of bills of exchange — and the 
rule also applies to promissory notes where the 
same words arc generally found — and the term 
’‘value re< eived " has no more significance than 
the expression “ yours truly " in a letter. The 
presumption of consideration is always rebuttable 
if evidence is foitheoming to show that in fact 
there was no consideration. In the case of foreign 
bills of exchange the worchcshould never be omitted, 
as the strut picsumption above stated is one of 
English law and not neccssanly applicable to 
other systems 

VALUER. —A person whose business it is to put 
a price or value upon anything (See Appraiser ) 

VALUE UPON.— To draw a bill upon 

VANADIUM. — A rare metal of whitish colour, 
infusible and very brittle. It has been used in the 
manufacture of steel, but its cummerual value is 
vcr\ limited. Some of its salts are employed for 
colouring porcelain and for making aniline black 

VANILLA.— the commerual article of this name 
is the dned pod or fruit of the Vanilla plamfolia, 
a speties of orchid growing in the West Indies and 
in other tropical regions. Mexico, Brazil, and 
Mauritius arc the chief exporting countries. Ihc 
aromatic fruit is gatheted before it is lipe, and 
generally steeped in the oil of the cashew-nut. 
Owing to its agreeable mhcII and taste, it is much 
used in perfumery and m confectionery. 

VARA. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Brazil, Spain ) 

VARNISHED — Solutions of resinous substances 
in various volatile liquids and fixed oils. For so- 
called crystal varnishes, oil of turpentine is used, 
while methylated spirit is generally employed in 
the manufacture of spirit varnishes. The chief 
resinous materials are dealt with under separate 
headings. Varnishes are used for coating wood end 
metal work, in order to protect it from exposure to 
air and moisture 

VASELINE. — An odourless and almost tasteless, 
semi-solid substance of pale yellow colour, obtained 
during the distillation of petroleum (q v ) Paraffin 
yields a similar but inferior article Vaseline is 
much used in the making of ointments, salves, and 
liniments I’t is Mso an excellent lubricant, and is 
valuable as a protective coating for fine steel mstru- 
monU, vi" Unlike animal fats, vaseline never 
becomes rancid. * t 

VAT. —(See Foreign Wpighis and Measures 
— Holland ) 

WATTING. — This is a Custom House term which 
means the mixing together of wines or spirits of 
the salne sorts, brands, colour, etc for the purpose 
of fortifying or sticngthemng the whole, or for 
obtaining a uniformity of character. 

VAULT. — An undci ground cellar with an arched 
roof, generally used for the storage of wines and 
spirits. ' , 

VEDRO. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Russia ) 

VEGETABLE IVORY.— (See Ivory and Corozo.) 

VEGETABLE MARROW.— (Sec Gourd.) 

VEGETABLE OILS.— Vegetable oils are of growing 
importance They are used in the manufacture 


of oil cake, margarine, etc., as well as soap, and 
so may be included under the heading of food 
crops. They are derived from a number of plants, 
some temperate and others tropical in distribution. 
Of earliest economic importance was the olive tree, 
a native of Mediterranean lands and thriving best 
in the peculiar climate which obtains there. The 
oil from the fruit of the olive has contnbuted to the 
growth of Mediterranean civilization in supplying 
man with necessary fats which are lacking in a 
region where the conditions are adverse to dairy 
cattle and consequently butter. Most Mediter- 
ranean lands, especially Italy, France, Spain, and 
Asia Minor, produce large quantities of olive oil. 
Cotton seed oil comes from Fgypt and the United 
States Rape seed oil, derived from a species of 
mustard, is a temperate product and used chiefly as 
a lubricant. Linseed or flax seed oil is i^sed in 
making oil cake for cattle as well as in the manu- 
facture of paints, varnishes, and linoleum. Sesame 
is an important oil seed grown chiefly in India and 
Ceylon for local use 

The resources of the tropics in oil yielding plants 
are enormous, and capable of great development 
Coconut oil is produced from copra, which is the 
dried kernel of the coconut palm. Copra is the 
chief commodity of commerce in the Pacific Islands, 
for the palm, which req mres a tropical climate, 
prefers a situation near the sea 

Coconut plantations have brought mi to promin- 
ence many islands, otherwise of little or no value 
to man Coconut oil is mf.ch used in margarine, 
soap, and candle manufactures The yield of 
Ceylon is considerable Palm oil is one of the 
oldest trade resources of West Africa, and still 
the most impoitant It is derived almost entirely 
from wild fees and the industry is dependent 
on native labour, which is very wasteful in the 
extraction of the oil 

Another West African oil of great importance 
is ground nut oil The plant is a native of South 
America, and Africa owes it to the early Poituguese 
traders. It is now grown also in India and in the 
southern United States. 

There are many other vegetable oils of minor 
importance. 

VELLUM. — (See Parchment ) 

VELVET. — A silk fabric, with a thick, fine, close- 
set pile obtained by means of a speond warp, with 
a looped surface. When made of a mixture of 
cotton and silk, the material is known as velveteen 
Lyons, Crefeld, and Bradford arc important centres 
of the velvet industry, which is also carried on in 
^taly, Switzerland, and Holland, Genoa, Geneva, 
and Utrecht being the chief towns engaged in 
their respective countries. Velveteen is made at 
Mam hester and at Amiens. 

VENDEE. — The party to whom a tlung is sold, 
or one who purchases on lus own account. 

VENDOR.— Hie pei son on whose behalf a tlung 
is sold, or one who sells on Ins own account. 

VENDORS’ ACCOUNTS— Adjustments between 
the vendor or vendors who sell a business or con- 
cession to a company are embodied in a series of 
special entries in the journal of the company, whilst 
the net result of the transactions will be found in 
the ledger under the title of “X The vendor." 
The basis of the adjustments between buyer and 
seller in such an important issue are usually set 
out in a proper agreement known as an " Agree- 
ment for Sale and Purchase," the agreement being 
described in the prospectus issued by the company 
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and filed at Somerset House in the manner pro- 
vided. For the purposes of the accounts a series of 
annotations should be obtained from this agree- 
ment in the form of an epitome of all matters 
bearing upon the settlement, such as purchase 
price of the concern taken over ; the nature of the 
consideration passing ; whether certain assets, such 
as freehold property, plant, leases, are to be taken 
over at a valuation, or at the amount standing in 
the books of the vendor, and if any part of the 
purchase is to be regarded as goodwill. Another 
important point to consider is the question of 
debtors ana creditors at the date of transferring 
the business ; as regards the former, it is usually 
stipulated that the book debts shall be taken over 
as appearing on the books at the time of signing 
the agreement, whilst as to creditors it may or 
may pot be understood that the business will be 
disposed of free of debt ; the conditions as to pay- 
ment of formation expenses or preliminary expenses 
must also be noted; if the vendor agrees to pay 
these up to and including allotment, a careful 
record of the details of promotion becomes 
necessary. 

A problem such as the following will, with some 
slight modifications in various respects, usually 
meet the requirements of adjusting accounts with 
the vendor. A. B. Brothers & Co turn over their 
business to a company in which the partners 
severally agsee „o remain interested as directors, 
some capital being offered to the public for sub- 
scription The balamfb sheet of the firm at the 
date of transfer is as appears below 

The Agreement for Sale and Purchase with the 
new company provides for the sale of the concern at 
the price of £80,000 to be paid for, at. to £20,000 in 
cash and £60,000 in shares ; but for tl&e purpose of 
transfer the assets are to be taken fever as follows 
Buildings, £20,000 ; plant, £25,000 ; debtors, 
£8,500 , stock-in-trade, £6,500, the balance of the 
purchase to be regarded as goodwill, viz., £20,000. 
Buildings, plant, and stock have undergone the 
process of valuation ; whilst £500 of the book 
debts represent discounts, doubtful and bad debts. 
The vendors undertake to pay the creditors' 
accounts, and the company is to bear the cost of 
promotion. 


The necessary entries to encompass these tr^is- 
actions will be made in the company's books, 
as shown below. 


Journal. 


£ s. d. 

Sundnes Dr. 

To A. B. Brothers 
& Co , the 
vendors 


Goodwill 

20,000 

0 

0 

Ficehold Buildings 

20,000 

0 

0 

Plant 

25,0^0 

0 

0 

Debtors 

8,500 

0 

0 

Stock 

6,500 

0 

0 


In accordance with 
the agreement for 
i^tle and Purchase 
dated Dec. 21st, 
19 , and the pro- 

spectus issued Jan. 
5th, 19 . 

A. B. Brothers & 
Co., the vendois 


£ s. d. 

80,000 0 0 


Dr. 80,000 0 0 

To Sundries 

Issued Share Capital 60,000 0 0 

Cash 20,000 0 0 

being the considera- 
tion ion tamed in 
the above-named 
agreement and 
piospcctus 


Ledger Account. 

A. B. Brothers &• Co ., the vendors. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

To, Sundries By Sundries 

J. ..80,000 0 0 J. . . 80,00(5 0 0 


A. B. Brothers & Co. 
Balance Sheet, 31st Dec., »9 


Liabilities. 




Assets. 



• 


£ 

s 

d. 

• 

£ 

s . 

d. 

Partners' Capital Accounts 

. 63/000 

0 

0 

Freehold Buildings 

20,000* 

0 

0 

^ifndry Creditors 

;?,500 

0 

0 ! 

Plant 

30,000 

0 

0 

Partner “ A " Loan. . 

5,000 

0 

o : 

Debtors . . .*. 

9,000 

0 

0 

. 

t 



Stock 

• 7,500 

0 

0 




■ 

• Cash . . . . . . . . • . . 

. 

' 

5,000 

0 

4 

0 


£71,500 

0 

0 

i 

I 

1 

£71,500 

0 

0 
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So far as the agreement is concerned, this will 
ac^ust the matters connected with the purchase of 
the business. It is probable the conditions will also 
provide for payment of interest by the company, 
if the settlement is not made by a specified date. 

Minor adjustments will also become necessary, 
as, for instance, the payment of an account by the 
company due to a creditor of the vendor, or vice 
versd — the receipt by the vendor of an account 
due by a debtor which by the agreement had been 
assigned to the company. Again proportionate 
amounts for rates, insurance, and such like 
periodical payments will need adjustment between 
the parties , but all these should be made the 
subject of a separate account It is advisable to 
keep the business of transferring the concern in a 
distinct set of entries 

VENDORS’ SHARES. — When a pnvate business 
is sold as a going concern to a company, the peison 
who sells it is otten willing to accept shares in the 
company as the whole or as a part of (he purchase 
puce instead of cash. The shares may be ordinary 
shares and rank for dividend pan passu with the 
other shareholders of the company, 01 they may 
have special rights accorded to them varying with 
the peculiar circumstances of the case 

VENEZUELA.— Venezuela (“ Little Venice ”) 
occupies the north of South America from the 
Gulf of Maracaibo to British Guiana, and is 
bounded on the south by Brazil and Colombia Its 
area is nearly 400,000 square miles, and its 
population 2,800,000 

Thiee zones may be distinguished : (1) 1 he High- 
lands of Guiana; (2) the gicat grassy plains or 
llanos of the Omioco , and (3) the mountains of 
the Caribbean and Cordillei an Ranges 1 he climate, 
speaking generally, is tropu al, but on the highlands 
it is modified by elevation. On the llanos there are 
two seasons — the wet and the diy Agiieulture is 
an important industiy. On the mountain slopes 
cacao, coffee, cotton, indigo, lice, and even barley 
arc cultivated The tropical forest zone produces 
rubber, excellent timber, tonga beans, copaiba, and 
vanilla On the llanos cattle-raising is largely earned 
on. Sl^eep, hoiscs, asses, and pigs arc i eared in htge 
numbers. Venezuela is rich in metals and othei 
mineials. Gold is found in the Yuruan Tcmtoiy , 
silver in the States of Lata and Los Andes ; copper 
at Aroa, on the Bolivar railway ; coal at Coto ; and 
iron at Imataca. Asphalt, lead, petroleum, and tin 
ore are plentiful. Poor transport facilities and lack 
of cheap labour ,,arc disadvantages to the industrv 
Manufactures aic practn ally non-existent; even 
the sacking necessary foi the export of the tropical 
produce is imported 1 he roads of Venezuela aie 
primitive, and goods are conveyed o t them by pac k 
animals and small mule caits The Ot ino< o jnovides 
a^oute into the intetior, but is little used There 
are short railway hn \s frohi La Guciita to Garde as, 
and fgom Tucacas to Aroa and Barqu/tometo The 
chief ports are La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Mara- 
caibo, and Bolivar (liver port). Most trade is done 
with the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Holland The chief exports 
arc coffee, coetba, rubber, oxen, hides and skins, 
gold, asphalt, pearls (from the northern coast),, 
copaiba, and cabinet timber The imports 
consist mainly of provisions, cotton goods, liaid- 
wart, coal, cement, iron and steel goods, and 
machinery. 

Caracas (80,000) is the capital, and with Valencia 
is the centre of a lich coffee region. 


La Guatra and Puerto Cabello are the two chief 
Caribbean ports, and both have railway connection 
with Caracas and Valencia 

Maracaibo (40.00Q), is an important port on the 
west, and exports coffee and cocoa. 

Other towns arc ; San Fernando de Apurc and 
Nutrias (river ports of the llanos), Guanta (eastern 
port), and Canaco (pearling centre). 

Venezuela has the climate, the soil, and the 
minerals necessary for a far greater importance 
than it has attained The country sliders much 
from locusts. 

Mails aie despatched once a fortnight via South- 
ampton. Caracas is 4,760 miles distant from 
London, and the time of transit is about seventeen 
days 

For map see Colombia. 

VENTURE.— A consignment of goods made at 
the risk of the sender, to be sold at the jliare of 
destination The word is also used to denote any 
speculative transaction 

VERDICT. — The decision arrived at by a jury 
after the witnesses on both sides have been heard 
and the judge has summed up the case. 

VERDIGRIS. — A powdered acetate of copper, 
laigely made in France by exposing thin sheets of 
copper to the action of crude acetic acid. In 
colour it is either blue or green. It is used as a 
pigment by painters and dyers The name is also 
given to the greenish rust of bras? orjmmze 

VERDITER.— A basic carbonate < f copper, used 
as a blue or gieen pigment for paper staining 
Owing to its poisonous nature, its use is very 
limited. The varieties are often known as Bremen 
blue and Bremen green. 

VENUE. — This is a legal term and signifies the 
plate to which a jury is summoned for the trial 
of an action. <• 

VERMICELLI.— (See Macaroni ) 

VERMILION. — A permanent bright red pigment, 
obtained by grinding the native cinnabar (q v ) It 
is the led sulphide of mercury, and is now genet ally 
prepared artifu lally by heating a mixtui e of mercury 
and sulphur in a revolving vessel until the com- 
bination is complete, and afterwards grinding the 
compound. Vermilion is laigely used in the arts, 
the home supply being supplemented by mipoits^ 
from Germany and France Imitations known as 
" vcrmilionettcs ” ate very common, and the 
genuine at tide is often adulterated with chalk, red 
lead, etc Its chemical symbol is HgS 

VERMOUTH. — A liqueur usually made of bitter 
white wine flavouted with wormwood, gentian, and 
other aromatic heibs The chief manufacturing 
countries are Ft ante anti Italy, where vet mouth is 
much used as an appetiser, especially when diluted. 

I lie average alcoholic stiength is neatly 20 per cent. 
Geneva and Marseilles supply the small British 
demand 

VERSHOK.— (See Foreign Weights and 
Mkasuri s- -Russia ) 

VERST.— -(See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Russia ) 

VERTICAL FILING.— This is the name of the 
system of filing m which the documents s.re tiled in 
tough mamla folders or binders, these being kept 
m a vertical position, open side up, in drawers. 
It is an advance on the method ot filing corre- 
spondence, etc , m -*a flat or horizontal position 
in cabinets of drawers, arranged according' co the 
letters of the alphabet and its subdivisions 

The idea of vertical filing is to keep together all 
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letters, both to and from a correspondent, m one 
place. That is to say, all copies of letters to a 
customer or client, as well as the inward corre- 
spondence from that source, are filed together. It 






i:i 








A Vertical Filing Cabinet. 

• * 

will be seen, then, that the press-copy letter book 
has no place in this sysfcm, for the outward letter 
is duplicated by the caibon piocess as the letter 
is being written or else copied 
by means of a mechanical 
copier. This original corre- 
spondence and the copies of 
the replies thereto are filed 
together in a folder, which 
is set apart foi each tortc- 
spondent The folder, wlm h 
is made of stout pnpei , closely 
icsembles the backs of an 
exercise book, with a pro- 
jecting tab, which may be 
numbered with the number 
'Hotted to the ( 01 lcspondent 
< i letteied with his name In 
tins manner the wjiolc of a 
firm’s correspondence is dealt 
with, the underlying pi ma- 
ples being: (a) a scpai ate 
folder for each eoi i espondent , 

(b) inward lettcis and copies 
of icphes thereto filed together 
in their proper sequence. 

When the necessity of refer- 
ring to a customer'scori espon- 
dence anscs, it is necessary 
only to find the folder and 
ttyc whole of the correspon- 
dence is contained therein 
As the name given to this 
most modern system implies, 
these folders are placed 
vertically in their respective 
•drawers of the filing cabinet, 
their upright position facili- 
tating ,quif k reference, as in 
the cas<^ of a card index. 

Various methods of index- 
ing these folders may be used, 


according to convenience and the suitability of tbp 
method to the class of business. The best way is what 
is known as the numerical index, an alphabetically- 
arranged card index supplying the key to the 
numbered folders. They may also be indexed 
alphabetically or in geographical order, the last- 
named method being useful where it is desired to 
file all correspondence in accordance with the 
respective ground covered by travellers or the 
diffeient localities in which branch offices or shops 
aie situated. 

One of the many advantages of filing by the 
vertical system is that the cabmcts may grow with 
the business, and as each unit may be had exactly 
the same height and deptfc, additional units may 
be placed side by side, making a complete whole. 
Ihc capacity of a single unit, correspondence size, 
and containing three chawers, is about 15,000 
letteis, a four-drawer unit accommodating 20,000 
lettcis. Some makes of cabinets have removable 
panelled sides, so that after the liist unit has been 
pui chased, the other units need not have sides, 
and may lie bolted to the lust Thus the cabinet 
glows, as has been said, with the business: it is 
still one cabinet only, capable of infinite expansion, 
with the advantage of unifoimity 

Let us now consider the vauous methods of 
filing letteis by the vertical system. As the numerical 
system us generally considered the best, that will 
be taken first Under this method a separate tabbed 
folder is piovided for each c orrespondent, numbered 
horn 1 (m the foie pait of the fust drawer) upwards. 
A key to thc-sc numbeis must be provided, and this 
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A # Vcrtical File. Numerically arranged. 
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takes the form of a card index, which is sometimes 
contained in one or two small drawers in the 
cabinet or in a separate box placed on the top of 
the cabinet. The card index takes the alphabetical 
form, a separate card being used for each corre- 
spondent. The information contained on the card 
generally consists of the correspondent’s name, 
address, telephone number, telegraphic address, 
and the number of the folder allotted to him. 
Any other information that may be of use may, 
of course, be added. In filing the letters, the card 
index is first consulted to find the numbers of the 
respective folders, each letter being marked with its 
proper number. The carbon and other copies of 
the replies are atta< hcd, and the letters may then 
speedily be filed in their fdaccs. It is usual to place 
the most recent letter at the front in the lolder, 
but this is quite a matter for individual preference 


of cards would be headed, say, Manchester, and on 
them would be written the names and address of 
customers, with their respective folder numbers, 
and by this fcieans the whole of the correspondence 
from customers in Manchester could be removed 
for references the minimum of time. 

Proceeding now to the alphabetical method of 
filing correspondence by the vertical system, it will 
be seen at once that no card index will be required 
for this, the names of the correspondents simply 
being written on the tab of the folder. A set of 
guide cards, lettered with the subdivisions of the 
alphabet, is used, so that the location of a corre- 
spondent’s folder may be readily found. For 
instance, the folder of a correspondent named 
Boardman would follow the guide card Bo. This 
system is useful when a firm’s correspondence vs not 
very large and when it is preferred to dispense with 



A Vertical File, Alphabetically arranged. 


Should a letter require to be filed fiom a corre- 
spondent whose name is not on the card index, a 
card is written out and the next available number 
allotted to him. Miscellaneous coi respondcnce, 
which is not deemed of sufficient importance to 
wariant nnlexiftg and a special lolder, is generally 
filed in a separate drawer alphabetically. Should 
eny of c these correspondents become a regular 
client or customer, it is an easy matter to transfer 
their letters to the numerical file.' 

A special advantage of the numctical system of 
Ciling is the ease with which cross references may 
be made. Take, foP example, the cas^ of a contract 
for feuikhng a new warehouse One card would be 
made out for, say, “ new premises,” and a folder 
number allotted to it. On this same card would 
also be noted the numbers* of the folders of the 
architect, the firms who had tendered, the ground 
landlord, etc. Thus, by turning up at any time 
the card indexed binder the heading of new pre 
mises, the folders of all correspondents whose 
letters related to that subject could be gathered 
together instantly. It is often an advantage, for 
the convenience of circularising or for travellers, 
to be able to find the whole of a firm's customers 
in any given town. In this case, a card or a series 


the use of a card index. 'I he respective drawers of 
the cabinet would be labelled with the letters of 
the alphabet included in the contents ; for instance, 
the drawers of a four-drawer cabinet would be 
labelled A to E, F to K, L to Q, R to Z ; while a 
three-drawer cabinet might consist of the following 
divisions 'of the alphabet : A to F, G to O, 
P to Z. 

In some businesses it is an advantage to file 
letters on a geographical (town or country) basis, 
so that it may be in keeping with the ground 
allotted to travellers or the radius of the branch 
offices. In this case the guide card will indicate the 
territory, and the folders may follow in cither 
alphabet!' al or numerical order In the latter qu.;e, 
of course, the card index would be used ; but if 
the geographical division did not include a large 
area — if, for instance, the file were divided up into 
towns — the alphabetical arrangement would-be 
sufficient. 1 Whether the system adopted be 
numerical, alphabetical, or geographical, both the 
letters received aqd carbon or rotary copies are 
filed together, forming the complete record of the 
correspondence. 

A great disadvantage of the old method of 
filing letters on the ffiit is that, where there is a 
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large amount of correspondence, frequent transfers 
to storage cases are necessary, as the correspond- 
ence soon outgrows the capacity of the cabinet. 
Moreover, the transfers may not be made at stated 
times — the end of the year, for instance — on account 
of several of the drawers of the cabinet being full 
long before others. The transfer of these must, 
therefore, be made at once, and it may have to be 
made several times a year, while such letters as 
O, Q, V, etc*., are not more than half filled at the 
end of the period. Under the vertical system this 
disadvantage is not met with, for the contents of 
the few large drawers may be transferred at long 
or short fixed intervals, readily and without any 
difficulty, or may be left and removed at any con- 
venient time without interfering with the proper 
connection that the careful filer should endeavour 
to maintain between current and transferred letters. 
Under the numerical system the correspondence 
number will always be the same, whether current 
or transferred, all subsequent transfers being added 
to the picccding transfers in the lespectivc numbers. 
If the system of filing has been alphabetical, the 
whole of the contents of the file may be removed 
at the end of the year or at any other time. For 
this purpose, transfer cases are made large enough 
to take the whole contents of one vertical 
drawer. 

The filing of catalogues, often so unsatisfactorily 
accomplished, * presents no difficulty under the 
vertical system, if worked in conjunction with a 
cat cl index The lists and catalogues from various 
firms should be filed behind a numbered guide card, 
catalogues being too bulky as a rule to be contained 
in a folder. If the number of the guide card is 
noted on each catalogue as it is filed, it wijl minimise 
the risk of its being placed in its vjrong division 
after being removed for reference. The name of 
the firm issuing the catalogue and their wares 
must be recorded on the card index, and the goods 
manufactured or sold by the firm entered on 
separate cards, to facilitate reference to all the 
makers of any particular article. For example, on 
filing a catalogue from, say, the Birmingham Brass 
Co , Ltd , the index card would be made out as 
follows — 

Birmingham Brass Co , Ltd., 125 

Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Bedsteads 

Door Plates 
,, Handles 

Biass Rods « 

A cross reference must now be made under these 
various manufactures. Ihus, in the case of the 
index card of the last-named goods — - 

Brass Rods 


Harman V Co. 

102 

Tubes, Ltd. 

118, 

Wilton Bedstead Co 

120 

Birmingham Brass Co , 

Ltd 125 


Sufficient has been written to illustrate the 
orderliness,, facility of reference, and the cxtfcme 
adjptability of this system. There scenic to be no 
business to which it may not with advantage be 
applied Ev^n the lawyer, whose conservative 
method ofJkeeping all his paper, oa each particular 
subject # or action bound together with red tape, has 
here the*very individual file he has been using (in 
an embryo state) for generations. The architect 
may keep all papers concerning any building in 


the course of construction in a separate folder^ 
the accountant may make use of the system for 
the purpose of preserving all papers of completed 
audits for reference at the next audit, and, to 
return to the busmess man, a drawer of his cabinet 
may be utilised for filing all invoices received until 
the end of the month, when they are ready at 
hand and in individual and alphabetical order for 
entry in the journal (See Filing.) 

VESTED REMAINDER.— A remainder which has 
ceased to be contingent and whu h must certainly 
fall at some time or other into the possession of 
the remainderman (See Remainder ) 

VESTING ORDERS. — TJese arc orders of the 
court, " vesting " in a pe/son named the right to 
tiansfer and/or receive the income from shares 
standing in the name of some other poison who is 
not, at the time of making the older, in a fit position 
to deal with such shares (eg, a lunatic). 

VETERINARY SURGEONS. — 111 Latin, vctctuia 
or vetenna (pluial) were draught tattle oi beasts of 
burden, veUnnatius was an adjective meaning 
" belonging to or concerned with beasts of buidcn ” , 
so medicma vetennarxa meant farriei) or vetennary 
piaetice. Vetcnnarnis was also a substantive, 
meaning a cattlc-doctor, farrier, or vcterinaiy 
suigcon The origin of the rather peculiar woid 
“ vetennary ” in English thus becomes plain 
Vcterinaiy silence is desuibed by the wnteis of 
the aitnle on that subjcit in the Encyclopedia 
Brxtanmca as dealing with the confot mation and 
structure of the domesticated animals, especially 
the horse, their physiology and special iaual 
characteristics ; their bleeding, feeding, and geneial 
hygienic management , their pathology, and the 
preventive and curative medical and suigual beat- 
ment of the diseases and injuries to whu li they aie 
exposed , their amelioration and improvement , 
their relations to the human family with legal d to 
communicable maladies , and the supply of food 
and other products deuved horn them for the use 
of mankind. Thus the veterinary surgeon was 
originally one who publicly piofesscd to deal with 
annuals from the point of view of their medical or 
surgical treatment, guided by all or any of the con- 
sideiations above set out, according to the state of 
science at the time. In England, with the growth 
of science, the profession of the veterinary surgeon 
has constantly increased in complexity, and its 
practitioncis have required a more advanced pio- 
fossional education The professiqp itself has, in 
consequence, improved in status, and its import- 
ance is more fully recognised. 

' Recognition by the law of practitioners oT 
vetennaiy marine ancf surgery as a profession 
was not, however, granted until the Vetennary 
Surgeons’ Act, 1881 (44 and 45 Vic c 62). For thc^ 
fiist time this Act, ainfingst *othei things, dis- 
tinguished between qualified and unqualified prac- 
titioners, and enacted that the former might, and 
the latter might not, recover fees for pci forming 
any vetennary operation or giving any veterinary 
advice Before the Act no veterinary practitioner 
could make recognised professional charges. If ho 
ad a contract he could sue *otj the teims of the 
ontraot ; otherwise he could recover only what- 
ever a jury might think he had fan ly earned <?r 
deserved — quantum meruit, to use the law phrase. 
This would be based largely on customary charges 
in different chstiicts But in an old case it was held 
that a veterinary practitioner could not sue on an 
alleged custom to chaigc for attendance, where not 
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ikuch medicine was required. In such instances, 
proper remuneration could only be secured by con- 
tract ; whereas now by ordinary professional 
charges a fair rule is laid down. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. But 
before the Act of 1881 there had been a certain 
distinction between qualified and unqualified ptac- 
titioncrs by the incorporation of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in the year 1844. A member 
of the corporation had a superior professional con- 
sideration, but not a different legal position. This 
institution chiefly examined students, who were 
taught in vauous vetcunaiy colleges, and gave 
diplomas to successful 1 students both in Kngland 
and in Scotland, there Ixhng separate examination 
Boards in London and Edinburgh respectively. 
But soon after the incorporation of the College, 
Professor Die k, a famous Scottish veterinary 
surgeon, set up a Board in Scotland independent of 
the English institution ; and the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland granted funds and 
certificates of proficiency to Scottish students 
Dick died in 1866, and the Highland Society ceased 
to grant c ci tifu ates ; but there was still in existence 
a class of practitioners holding these certificates , 
and they weie specially recognised afterwards when 
the Act of 1881 was passed Several other charters 
were granted to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Suigeons in 1876 and 1879; and the result was 
that it became the only veterinary degree or 
diploma-granting body for the United Kingdom and 
Ireland 

The Vcterinury Surgeons’ Act, 1881. The Act of 

1881 dnected a Register to be made and kept of 
the inembeis of the Royal College, copies of which, 
published bv the Council, were to be admissible in 
evidence. J lie College was dnected to make pro- 
vision fot examining students in the three kingdoms, 
and to admit them as members of the College 
By section 16 — 

“ If any poison not being a fellow oi a member 
of the College takes or uses any name, title, 
addition, or description, by means of initials or 
letteis placed after his name, or otheiwise, 
stating or implying that he is a fellow or member, 
he is liable to a fine not exceeding £20 " 

By section 17 — 

“ If any person not on the register, or holding 
at the passing of the Act the veterinary certificate 
of the Highland Society, takes or uses the title of 
vctci inary surgeon or practitioner, or any name, 
title, addition, or description, stating that he is a ( 
“ veteifnaiy surgeon or practitioner, or of any' 
branch thereof, or is specially qualified to prac tise 
the same, he is liable to a maximum fine of £ 20 " 
^n a case of The Royal College of VcUnnary Surgeons 
v. Robtnson, 1892, « 1 Q 557, a blacksmith who 
had, for twenty-five years described 1 his place of 
business as a " vcteiinary fudge," was brought 
under this section, the words being held a descrip- 
tion stating that lie was imperially qualified to 
practise a branch of veterinary surgery 

A chemist 1 published a book dealing with the 
diseases of hoi ses,,. recommending medicines whicli 
fy' kept, and advising in some cases people to con- 
sult a veterinary surgeon , and he descubed him- 
self in the book as “ pharmaceutical and vetcrinaiy 
chemist." He was prosecuted by the College ; but 
it was decided that all the book meant was that if 
the public choose to ask for particular medicines the 
chemist kept them for sale. It did not imply ' 


anything like an unlawful assuming of the title 
( Veterinary College v. Groves, 1893, 57 J.P. 505). 

A person who was not qualified exhibited outside 
his residence a board with the words " Canine 
Specialist " It was decided that he had used a 
description stating that he was " specially qualified 
to practise " veterinary Surgery within the meaning 
of section 17 ( Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
v. Colhnson, 1908, 2 K B 248) 

By a sub-section of the same section, no other 
than the above-mentioned persons are entitled to 
recover in any court any fee or charge for perform- 
ing any veterinary operation, or for giving any 
veterinary advice or attendance, or for acting in 
any manner as a vetei inary sutgeon or veterinary 
practitioner, or for practising in any case veterinary 
surgery or any bram h thereof. 

The Register. Where the Registrar has reason to 
think that any person registered has ceased to 
practise, he may send to him an inquiry by post ; 
and willun three months if he docs not receive an 
answoi, he may, within fourteen days after the 
expiration of the thice months, send him by post a 
registered letter containing another notice referring 
to the fust; and if within a month he does not 
receive an answoi to the second notice, the 
legisteiecl person will be deemed to have ceased to 
practise, and a person who has ceased to practise 
may be removed fiom the register 
By sec tion 6 — 

"At a meeting of lift Council, at which not 
less than two-thirds of the members are present, 
and with the consent of three-fourths of the 
members so present, but not otherwise, the name 
of any person may be removed from the Register — 
" (ay \yho is at the passing of the Act on the 
Register, or 

" (b) Who is after the passing of the Act on 
the Register " 

But this power is to be exeicised in the following 
cases only — 

"1. At the request or with the consent of the 
person whose name is to be lemoved 

" 2 Whet e a name has been incorrectly entered 
or has been fraudulently enteied or procuied to 
be entered. 

" 3. Where a pet son has either before or after 
the passing of the Act, and either before or after 
his registration, been convicted anywhere of an 
offence which, if committed in England, would 
be a misdemeanour or higher oifenco 

“ 4 Where a person legist ei eel is shown to 
have been guilty, either bcfoic or after the passing 
of the Act, and cither befoie or aftei Ins registra- 
tion in England or elsewhere, of any conduct 
disgraceful to him in a professional respect " 

A person so removed cannot be restored except by 
resolution of the Council, or by a court if the 
Count ll proceeds wrongly in law , but as to ^tfre 
facts the Council is the sole judge, apart from an 
appeal on all such matters of fact concerned with 
the logistei, to the Privy Council, which may decide 
either for or against the Council as to tnc removal 
of the nainc. * 

Colonial and foreign holders of recognised veteri-' 
nary diplomas are, on fulfilling certain conditions as 
to practice, erititied to be registered evithout 
examination as such practitioncis, and t? become 
to all intents and purposes members of the Royal 
College * 

By the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Act, 
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1900 (63 and 64 Vic. c. 24), persons holding and over 6.000 ft. in Mount Bogong and Fcatherto^ ; 
practising under the veterinary certificate of the the Grampians and Pyrenees on the \lest are lower, 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland descending from 4,000 to 2,000 ft. The North-West 
were brought under the same disciplinary powers of is occupied by a large plain, sloping gently from the 
the Royal College as the members of the College aic mountainous tableland towards the Murray, and 
subject to under the Act of 1881. Previously they representing in the main the flood- plain of that 
were not so answerable. If now they are deprived uver and its tnbiParies. I his region is, for the 
by the Council of the right of styling themselves most part, ovci-run with malice sciub, a name 
members c*f the veterinaiy profession, they come given to several dwarf species of eucalyptus when 
under section 17 of the principal Act, should they taken t ollecti vely. The coastal plain lung to the 
describe themselves in any manner not peimittedbv south of the tableland is divided into two parts by 
the Act. Port Phillip, and contains two groups of highlands 

VETIVER. — (See Kuskus ) on either side of this inlet, but much of the rcmain- 

VEVEY. — A peculiar kind of cigars named after ing area is as level as any natural surface can be. 
the Swiss town on the Lake of Geneva, where they From Glenelg River to l/>rt Phillip Bay stietih the 
‘are.made. volcanic plains known as the Western Distnct, 

VIA.*— This word is generally used to signify the forming one of the richest pastoral and agiicultural 
loute taken to any particular place and names the tracts of the colony. The southern slopes of the 
town or towns through which goods or persons Alps form the Gippsland District of the coastal 
must pass. It is the ablative singular of the Latin plan*, the southern portion of whu h is occupied by 
word via, and means “ by way of " rocks of sedimentary origin. Victoria is well 

It is also used, exclusively in England, to express watered, but only the Yaira, Goulbuin, and Muiray 
one copy of a set of bills (see Foreign Bill), as Rivers are of much commercial importance Fiom 
the first, second, or third via. the central watershed the nveis flow noithwards 

VICE-CONSUL.— A person who acts in place of and southwards, and heme they may be < lassified 
a consul He is a pet son infeiior in lank to a as continental and coastal nveis ihc Muiray 
consul, and not necessarily one who is subordinate River, using in the Australian Alps, by whu h it is 
to another " well fed, has a total length of 1,200 miles in 

VICTORIA*— F\)sition, Area, and Population. Victoria, and is navigable as far as Albany, 1,700 

Victoria (“Australia Felix”), the richest and miles from its mouth, for steamcis of shallow 

most thickly populated of the Australian States, is di aught dui ing the greater part of the year Flow- 

situated at the south-eastern extremity of the ing northward to the Munay aic the Mitta Mitt a, 

Australian mainland It lies between the parallels the Kecwa, the Ovens, the Broken River, the 

of 34° and 39° south latitude, and the meridians of Goulburn, the Campaspe, and the Loddon. 'these 

141° and 150° east longitude On the north and continental rivets aic slow, but, unfortunately, 

north-east it is bounded by New South Wales, horn frequently too shallow for navigation The Snowy, 

which it is largely separated by theVlurray River ; Tambo, Mitchell, Yarra, Barwon, Hopkins, and 

on the west by South Australia ; and on the south Glenelg flow southwaids to the ocean , they are all 

and south-east by the Southern Ocean, Bass Strait, short, the longest— the Glenelg — being only about 

and the Pacific Ocean Its extreme length from 200 miles long, and the navigable Yarra but 150 

vast to west is about 490 miles, and its greatest miles In the North-West there are many so-called 

breadth 300 miles In area it is almost equal lakes, the Avota and Wnnmera Rivers diminish 

to the island of Great Britain, since it covers as they pioceed northwards, and spread out in the 

<87,884 square miles The population is nearly flat'country into lakes, whu h usually have no out- 

1,500,000, which gives a density of only seventeen flow The lakes of the Murray Plains ate due to the 

to the square mile Three-fifths of the people are damming back of sticams by the raised flood plain 

town-dwellers of the Murray On the volcanic plains of the 

Coast Lino. The coast line extends for nearly Western Distnct there arc about 150 lakes, of 

600 geographical miles, and consists of three great which the largest — Lake Coiangannte, north of 

shallow bights The first stret( hes from the South Cape Otway — covcis 72 square miles The Gipps- 

Australian border to Cape Otway, and is broken by land Lakes are the result of the struggle between 

Portland and Warrnambool Bays The second the* eastern nveis endeavouung to ieadi the sea, 

extends from Cape Otway to Wilson’s Promontory, » and the tides, whu h sweep great quantity, of Sriijd 

and is indented by Port Phillip Bay, Westcrnport and dnft along the coask 

Bay, Anderson's Inlet, and Waratah Bay The Climate. Vitoria possesses, geneially speaking, 
third, bounded by the low sandhills of Ninety Mile a temperate c limatc, somewhat warmer and wetter 

Beach, cast of Wilson Promontory, and extending than that of Great Britain, having a mean summer 

to Cape Howe, is broken by Corner Inlet, Lakes temperature of 65 J F , a mean* vvintei temperature 

Entrance, and Mallacoota Inlet. Ihe tfnly good of 49° F , a yearly mean tempeiuture of 57° I*», and 

reiural harbour is the land-locked basin of Port a rainfall of approximately 26 in Four climatic 

Phillip, but fine harbour works have been built, legions may, however, be distinguished — 

and open roadsteads converted into good harbours, (1) The North-WcAern region of plains has the 
as at Portland and Warrnambool. driest and warmest climate in the State, with the 

JBuild. Victoria is the most mountainous <Sf the lowest rainfall and the gtcatpst ran^e of ternoera- 

S talcs of the Australian mainland A* tangle of iturcs. The annual average rainfall is about 14 in ; 

•mountains and highlands, filling the eastern part the lowest yearly average (10 5 in) o<c insert 

of the $tatc\ forms part of the Great Dividing Tyrrell West, and the highest (36 5 in ) at Moon- 

Range^ clinch tiavcrscs the cUlony from east to ambel, in the Avoca watershed Only one-eighth 

west, a^ a distance of 50 to 70 miles from the sea, of the total rains of the year falls in the summer 

and, after narrowing gradually westward, terminates months Thus, this region possesses the typical 

near the Glenelg River. TTc eastern chains of the “ Mediterranean " climate. 

Australian Alps are the highest,’ ‘rising to heights of (2) The North-Eastqrn region, consisting of 
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pl|ins, upper lands, and mountainous tracts, has a 
variety of climates. The rainfall is generally greater 
than in the North-Western division, and increases 
uniformly to the eastward from the 145th meridian, 
and southward from the Murray River. The annual 
average for the plains is from 17 to 27 in., the driest 
part being the E( huca district and the wettest the 
Chiltcrn district. The upper lands have averages 
of 30 to 40 in , and the higher ranges 60 in. Summer 
rains make 19 per cent of the total, and winter 
rains 31 per cent. 

(3) The South-Eastern region with its varied 
physical features exhibits a variety of climates, but 
all show those characteristics, which are due to 
oceanic influence. The r^pre prominent of these 
are a greater relative humidity, a greater rainfall, 
and a smaller range of temperatures than the first 
two regions. 

(4) The South-Western region, open to a great 
extent to the influence of the ocean and the interior 
of the continent, exhibits a mantime climate on 
the coast, but further inland it becomes drier and 
has a greater range of temperatures The rainfall 
varies in different parts from 20 to 50 in. 

Productions and Industries. The Pastoral Industry 
provides employment for a large pert entage of the 
population. The chief animals fed arc sheep, cattle, 
horses, and pigs Sheep are reared in all parts, but 
most of the noted wool clips are pioduced in the 
Western District Special stud flocks are main- 
tained on all the large estates devoted exclusively 
to wool-growing, and much attention is paid to the 
marketing of the wool Cattle are reared for 
then beef and milk The rich coastal pastures 
are devoted largely to cattle, especially in Gippsland. 
Dairying is most impoitant, and has proved the 
salvation of Victorian farming Excellent butter 
is produced on the co-operative factory system, 
and the industry is encouraged by the Government 
About 500,000 horses are reared in the colony 
and they provide mounts for the Indian Army 
Rabbits are exported in fairly large quantities 

Agriculture and Food Products. Wheat, oats, and 
barley arc the staple ctops. In the first stages of 
farming the cultivation of giain was confined to 
the regions of sufficient rainfall, but gradually grain- 
growing was pushed northward into the regions of 
light rainfall, and now almost 90 per cent, of the 
wheat crop is raised in the Wimmcra, Mallee, and 
northern districts Huge rollers break down the 
mallee scrub^ which is then burnt off, ancl the rough 
ground is cultivated by using a stump-jumping 
plough and harrow Fallowing to preserve moistuie 
is 'freely practised, but in very chy seasons the 
farmers sustain serious losb ' 1 he yield ol the cereals 
in these regions is naturally very low Irrigation, 
pijpfitable to the fruit grower, but more rarely to 
the farmer, receives, much attention in Victona. 
The water supply for irrigating the m rthern area 
comes chiefly from the Muriay,, Kcewa, Ov’ens, 
Goulburn, Campaspe, and Loddon Rivers In the 
li ligated colony of Mildura, ojj the Muriay, and in 
the Goulburn ancl other valleys exc client "Mediter- 
ranean ” fruits are growm, dried, and expoited ; the 
chief difficulty at piyscnt is the lack of easy means 
of communication All English fruits arc raised on * 
the- uplands Potatoes reach a high standard of 
perfection m the Warrnambool black volcanic soil; 
and tobacco and maize arc grown in small quantities 
in the shclteied valleys Beet cultivation is almost 
certain to increase greatly in the future, when better 
methods are adopted. Mixed farming has proved 


very successful in many parts. The Burgundy 
and Champagne districts of France are colder than 
any part of Victoria, and hence vine culture is 
increasing in Victoria, and its wines are attaining 
a high reputation. 

Forestry Victoria is a well-wooded region. About 
12,000,000 acres, or more than one-fifth of the area 
of the State, is forested. Nearly all Victorian timbers 
are hard woods of commercial value for piles, rail- 
way sleepers, street paving, and posts. Eucalyptus 
is the characteristic variety. In the mountain 
regions there are magnificent forests of timber, many 
yet untouched, because transport facilities are not 
yet provided. Blackwood, sassafras, beech, and dog- 
wood are beautifully figured, and are admirable for 
cabinet work and veneers. The hardwoods have 
great dui ability ; railway sleepers of red gum, iron- 
bark, grey and yellow box have been liftecl after 
twenty-five years' service, and found to be perfectly 
sound. Wattle bark is used extensively for tanning 
purposes, and eucalyptus oil is extracted from the 
leaves of the numerous varieties of eucalyptus 

The Mining Industry An important element in 
the development and prospenty of Victoria was the 
discovery of gold in 1851, and Victoria still ranks 
high as a gold producer, though now exceeded by 
West Australia Both quartz and alluvial mining 
are carried on, and there is dredging for gold in the 
Ovens Valley Very expensive niQ/Tiuiery has now 
to be employed, as the workings are sometimes at a 
depth of 4,000 ft and overt The < luef centres are 
Ballarat, Bendigo, Castlemaine, Ruthcrglen, St. 
Arnaud, Stawell, Cassilis, Walhalla, Allendale, and 
Chiltern Other minerals occur in payable quantities, 
but aic little worked Among these are silver, cop- 
per, lead, tiq iron, and antimony Coal occurs over 
wide areas in the Merino, Cape Otway, and South 
Gippsland distncts Coal-mining has, since 1870, 
been practically confined to South Gippsland. 

The Fishing Industry. The fishing industry has 
not yet been successfully developed Melbourne is 
the principal fish market. In the bays and inlets 
along the coast line, in the Gippsland Lakes, which 
have an outlet to the sea, and in Bass Strait, there 
is a great variety of marine fishes of economic 
value The best known of these arc pilchards, 
mullet, whiting, schnapper, flounders, bream, and 
pike The rivers also abound in food fishes, the 
Murray cod being of first-class quality. The principal 
supplies of fish come from the Gippsland Lakes, 
Port Albeit, and Western Port 

The Man^actunng Industries Victoria is pre- 
eminently the manufacturing State of Australia. 
In comparison with the manufacturing industries 
of older countries, those of Victoria are in a rudi- 
mentary state, but axe fast developing owing to the 
excellent maikets now thrown open in the other 
Australian colonics. The chief manufactures are in 
connection with food, drinks, and narcotics ; cloth- 
ing, textiles, and leather , metal works and machin- 
ery , law ifiatenals of the pastoral pursuits ; prirk- 
mg and publishing, and wood Melbourne is the 
chief manufacturing town in Australia ; and in all 
the settled parts of Victoria there are local manu- 
fai tures utilising the raw products of the neighbour- 
hood. Geelong is noted for its woollen manufactures, 
and Ballarat and Bendigo are important centres. 

Communications. Victoria, like other A'^st^ralian 
States, suffers from the lack of good navigable 
rivers ; even the Murray, owing Jo floods' in the 
rainy season, shallowngss in the dry season, and 
’bars at its mouth, [s of no very great commercial 
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importance. Roads are developing, and great pro- 
gress has been made with the railways. Melbourne 
is the centre from which the railways radiate : West- 
wards through Geelong to Warrnambool, and north- 
westward through Ballarat, Ararat (branch to 
Hamilton, junction for Warrnambool and Portland), 
and Stawell to Serviceton and on to Adelaide (South 
Australia) ; south-eastward to Port Albert, and east- 
ward through Sale'to Bairnsdale ; northward through 
Castlemaine and Bendigo to Echuea, Swan Hill, 
Euston, and Mildura ; and north-eastward through 
Benalla, and Becchworth to Albany, and on to 
Sydney (New South Wales). 

Commerce. The chief exports are gold, wool, live- 
stock, cereals, butter, hides, skins, fruit, and meat, 
•frozen or preserved. The principal imports are gold 
(frdbi the other states for minting), textiles, cloth- 
ing, machinery and other iron goods, sugar, tea, and 
coal. The import and export trade is mainly tarried 
on with Great Britain and British possessions. 

Trade Centres. The trade centres aie the centres 
of the various industries and the ports. The largest 
towns are Melbourne (708,000), Ballarat (42,000), 
Bendigo (39,000), Geelong (35,000), Castlemaine 

(7.000) , Warrnambool (7,000), and Maryborough 

( 6 . 000 ) . 

Melbourne, the capital and chief seaport of Vic- 
toria, is situated on the Yarra, a short distance above 
its mouth in Port Phillip Bay. Both the Yaira and 
the Saltwater Rivers flow through the town to Port 
Plullip, on which stand Dtirt Melbourne and Wilhams- 
town, the ports of the city. Steamers of 8,000 tons 
can now pass from the port to wharves in the heart 
of the city through the new ship canal, and the dry 
dock at Wilhamstown can accommodate the largest 
vessels Melbourne is the chief manufacturing 
centre in Australia, and one of the greatest railway 
centres Its numerous manufactures include tex- 
tiles, leather, and iron As a poit it camcs on the 
main export and import trade of the colony. 

Ballarat is a trim, clean city, and the centic of an 
agiicultural and gold-mining region. It stands on 
the south side of the Dividing Range, 75 miles north- 
west of Melbourne. Formerly gold was obtained 
here by alluvial mining , now quartz mining opera- 
nons have to be earned on I here are iron foundries 
woollen mills, breweries, and agric ultural implement 
wo! ks in the town 

Bendigo (formerly Sandhurst) lies 100 miles north 
of Melbourne, and is the centre of quat tz-mining. 
Around it are 22 square miles of gold-bearing quartz 
rock, whu h contain 700 distinct quartz ri efs d here 
aie thriving industries of vitnulturc, fruit-giowing, 
and pottery in the neighbourhood. 

Geelong, on Cono Bay, 45 miles from Melbourne, 
is the seaport next in importance to Melbourne, and 
one of the oldest towns in Vntona. Wool, grain, 
and compressed fodder arc among its exports, and 
the local industries include woollen nulls (tweeds 
and blankets), salt, rope, and cement works, 
afcfi the most extensive saw-milhng 'plants in 
Australia. 

Castlemaine, lying south of Bendigo, is a gold- 
mining centre. ‘ ,J 

'Warrnambool, the port of the western .district of 
►Victoria, is built of yellow sandstone. It possesses 
a fine jetty and breakwater. Its exports are dairy 
produce ettid potatoes. •* * 

Maryborough, lying north-east of Melbourne, in 
the NoAh Central Division,' is a thriving town m 
the midst of a pastoral, rmning, and agricultural 
district. , * 


Of other towns, Eagle Hawke, 4 miles fr kn 
Bendigo, has uch quartz mines ; and Echuca is the 
principal town on the Murray, a railway junction, 
a great wool store, and the entrepdt for inter-colonial 
trade. Mooroopna and Rutherglcn specialise in wine 
production and raisin-growing ; Becchworth and 
Stawell are mining centres; Portland and Belfast, 
w r est of Phillip Bay, export farming produce ; Ben- 
alla is a dairy centre ; W angaraita possesses Hour 
mills and tobacco works ; Sale, the chief town of 
Gippsland, is a dairy centre; Maffra has a gieat 
cattle market^ and Ararat is tne centre of a 
pastoral, agricultural, and vine-growing distiut. 

Melbourne is 11,267 mdes distant from London, 
and the time of transit g' about thirty-one days 

For map, sec Australia. 

VICTUALLER. — A poison who supplies piou- 
sions 

VICTUALLING BILL. — A document given to 
the rustoms by the captain of a ship, containing 
a list of bonded or drawback goods. taken on boaid 
for use as stores during a voyage 

VICTUALLING YARD. — A public establishment 
to collect and supply provisions foi the Navy 

VIDELICET. — A word compounded of two 
Latin words, videre and licet, " you may see " It 
is used in English in the sense of " namely," " to 
wit," and is generally conti acted into "viz" 
(Compare Scilicet ) 

VIERTEL. — (See Foreign Weights and 

Measures -Denmark ) 

VINEGAR.— A weak solution of acetic acid, much 
used for culinary purposes. The vanety most 
popular in Great Britain is made from malt, and is 
brown in colour; while continental table \inegar 
is yellow or reddish, and is made from infeiior sour 
wines. It is imported into Great Butam from 
Bordeaux. Wood vinegar, obtained from the dis- 
tillation of wood, is employed mainly m chemical 
operations, but is sometimes used as a substitute 
for the genuine articde, especially by pickle manu- 
facturers. The aromatic vauety used for smelling- 
bottles consists of a mixtuie of acetic acid, camphor, 
oil pf cloves, lavender, and other perfumes. 

VINGERIIOED. -(See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Holland ) 

VINTNER. — A dealer in wines 

s 

VISE.— T his is a French wotd of two syllables, 
meaning "seen " When a passport is granted to 
a poison wdio is about to travel abroad, it is neces- 
sary that he should, as a preliminary, have the 
document officially mdoised in London In most 
countries it a pn ->port is called for, it is e-mminad 
and indorsed by the official who has the right to 
call for it lo vis6 a passpoit, therefoie, is to 
examine and to indorse it 

VITRIOL, OIL OF. — 4 he commercial name fed* 
sulphuric aci/J (q v ). 

VIVA VOCE. - A Latin expression signifying “ by 
the living voice." 'I he term is applied to oral as 
opposed to written testimony. 

VIZ. — (Sec Videlicet ) 

VOID.— A transaction is void if »it is destitute 
of all legal effect, e g , an agreement to commit a 
crime, or to do anything which is actually forbidden 
by statute v 

VOIDABLE.— A transaction is voidable whsin it 
is capable of being affirmed or repudiated by one 
or others of the parties according to his wishes. 
Thus, if a contract has been induced by misrepre- 
sentation or fraud, it is always voidable, but it 
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hflds good until the person aggrieved sets the 
law in motion to avoid it 

VOLENTI NON FIT INJURIA.— This is a legal 
maxim which signifies that a legal wiong is not 
done to a person who has voluntaiily and know- 
ingly act opted the whole of the risks of the situation. 
Its application us almost exclusively confined to 
rases of negligence, and moic especially to matters 
m dispute between employers and workmen when 
an injury has been sustained by one of the latter 
It can be set up when an action is brought either 
at common law or under the Employers' Liability 
Act, 1880 But in order to pievail it must be 
shown that the injured workman fully understood 
and appreciated the dagger of his employment, 
and that he nec epted the same alter being marie 
fully acquainted with it. Mere knowledge of the 
danger is not sufficient — there must have been a 
voluntaiy acceptance aftei such knowledge 

The maxim does not apply in cases undc^ the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 l’i actually 
the only defence to that Act which can ever be set 
up when an accident has happened and injury been 
sustained (provided, of com sc, that the injured 
person is within the Act) is serious and wilful 
misc onrtuct. And even this defence fails if the 
injured person dies or is icndeied permanently 
incapable of work. 

VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION.— (See Winding 
Up) 

VOLUNTARY SETTLEMENTS.— It is obvious 
that if a man who is in difficulties could quietly 
assign a’l his assets to a friend, his lawful creditois 
might be defr rnled of their remedies. What are 
known as “ voluntary settlements" are, thciefoic, 
scrutinised with some care by the courts lliey may 
be conveniently dealt with under two heads, namely, 
(a) Settlements voidable at common law ; and (6) 
settlements voidable under the law of bankruptc y. 

(a) Voluntary Settlements Voidable at Common 
Law. By an Act passed in the reign of Elizabeth, 
which declared what was the common law of Eng- 
land, every assignment of lands and tenements, 
every bond, suit, judgment, and execution, " < on- 
trived of malice, baud, collusion, or guile, to the 
end, purpose, and with intent to delay, hinder, or 
defraud creditois and others of their just and lawful 
actions, suits, debts, etc., shall be against that per- 
son, his hens, exec utots, adnnmstiators, and assigns, 
whose actions, etc , aie or might be disturbed, 
etc., by fraudulent pi oc codings, utterly void." 

It is obvious that assignments for value are 
excluded from this section, because in that case 
the debtor’s estate is not necessanly mipovciishcd. 
For instance, the assignment of ( a rev ei sum of 
£18,000 in consultation of an advance of £2,500 
?nd £300 a year until bankruptcy was held to be 
good. Assignments, coming within this section are 
void for all putpdses, whether in connection with 
bankrujitcy or not 

The ellect of the enactment has been considered 
in many cases, from which the following pi maples 
may be deduced : the assignment^ of the whole of 
a man’s piope&ty for the benefit of one creditor, or 
several, to the exclusion of others, is fraudulent, 
the necessary consequence of such a transaction 
being to defraud the excluded creditors The 
cred'tors affected need not have been in existence 
at the time when the assignment was made, the 
principle being that a man who is going into trade 
cannot take the bulk of his proj^erty out of the 
reach of those who may become his cicditois. A 


settlement bond fide made by a man whose existing 
debts are all paid, the settlor retaining a reasonable 
income for himself, will not be set aside merely 
because subsequent creditors are prejudiced. A 
deed of arrangement (sec Deed of Arrangement) 
will not necessarily be void merely because it 
reset ves a benefit to the debtor, or because a 
particular creditor is intentionally excluded from it. 

{b) Voluntary Settlements made void by the 
Rankruptey Aets. Certain settlements which might 
not be successfully attacked under the statute of 
Elizabeth may be linpeai hod under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1914, which provides that any settle- 
ment not being a settlement (which term includes 
any conveyance or transfer of pioperty) made 
before and in consideiation of mamage, or madq, 
in favour of a purchaser or mcumbiancer in good 
faith and for valuable consideration, or Jl settle- 
ment made on or lor the wife or children of the 
settlor, of property which had accrued to the 
settlor aftei maniage in right of his wife, shall, if 
the settlor becomes bankrupt within two yeais 
after the date of the settlement, be void against the 
trustee in the bankruptc y, and shall, if the settlor 
becomes bankrupt at any subsequent time within 
ten years after the date of the settlement, be void 
against the trustee in the bankruptcy, unless the 
parties claiming under the settlement can prove 
that the settlor was at the time of making the 
settlement able to pay all his debts without the aid 
of the property compuscd in the settlement, and 
that the interest of the settlor in sue h property 
had passed to the tiustce of such settlement on the 
execution theicof 

Any covenant or contract made in consideration 
of marriage for the future settlement on oi for the 
settlor's wile gr children of any money or property 
wherein he had not at the date of his mamage any 
estate or intei cst, whether vested or contingent, in 
possession or remainder, and not being money or 
property of or in the right of his wife, shall, on his 
becoming bankrupt before the property or money 
has been actually tiansfeired or paid puisuant to 
the conti ac t or covenant, be void against the tiustee 
in the bankruptcy (Sec Seiilemfni ) 

It follows from this that, in order to set aside a 
settlement made Within two years befoic the bank- 
ruptcy, it must be shown to have been made m 
bad faith and without consideration. A settlement 
made within ten yeais will be set aside unless the 
parties claiming under it can prove that the settlor 
could pay his debts without the aid of the property 
comprised in it, and that the interest of the settlor 
passed to the trustee under the settlement. 

The word "settlement” as used in the above pro- 
vision includes a gift of bills, bonds, or securities, 
or a transfer of shares. It would also include a gift 
of money if the donor intended that the money 
should be invested and only the income used. An 
allowance made by a man to Ins son would not be 
a settlement Further, the settled propei ty inji.,t 
pass fiom the settlor to his trustee The phrase 
" purchaser or incumbrancer in good faith " is a 
teiniiof ait which means a person who ^ives such 
valuable consideration as justifies his being described 
as a jmrehaser or buyer. I he question as to, 
whether there is ically a valuable consideration is 
for the court to decide upon the facts of ,>ach case. 
A man sometimes assigns property in considera- 
tion of “ natural love and affection " ; but tins 
cannot be relied upop in order to support the 
settlement as against his creditors. 
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The transaction only becomes void at the time 
when the title of the trustee in bankruptcy accrues. 
Thus the person who obtains a benefit under a 
settlement made bond fide and without notice of 
any fraud or bankruptcy has a good title against 
the trustee. Again, although a settlement may be 
void, it is only void to the extent which may be 
necessary to satisfy the creditors in the bankrupt! y 
The sutplus goes to the beneficiary undei the 
settlement 

With regard to the solvency of the settloi, which 
may, as we have seen, be called in question, it will 
be necessary for him to show that he was solvent 
in the sense that he was able to pay his debts in 
the same way as if he had continued in business 
It follows that when considering whether a man 
WdS insolvent at the sale of a settlement, one would 
have to consider his propeity apart fiom the value 
of lus stock-in-trade with which he earned on his 
business If the value of the stock is taken into 
account at all, it should only be its bicaking-up 
value 

VOTING AT COMPANY MEETINGS. — ' lliere arc 

two methods of Noting at general meetings of 
companies, namely (1) by show of hands, (2) 
by means of a poll Unless the regulations govern- 
ing the company pi ovule otherwise, voting on any 
question before the meeting must, m the fust 
instance, b<^ by " show of hands ” , and every 
member present and entitled to vote will have 
but one vote, without regard to tin* numbei of 
shares he holds. If the mattci for decision be 
relatively unimportant or one with regard to which 
the opinion of the* meeting is practically unanimous, 
the result of the “ show of hands ” will probably 
pass unchallenged , should some of tjiose piesent 
at the meeting be dissatisfied, hov*ever, they may 
demand a poll, unless the right to do so is specially 
excluded bv the articles of the company \ he 
right may not be excluded it the resolution is an 
extraoidinaiy or a special resolution. On such 
resolution the light is absolute, being conferred by 
See 69 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 
Kvchision is raicly to be found in the legulations 
governing a company, although it is customary 
to quality the right to demand a poll, by providing 
that it may only be exercised by not less than a 
specified numbei ot the membeis piesent, eg, 
Clause 56 of T.fble A provides that a demand 
for a poll to be rltrrtive must be made bv at least 
three members If a poll is dul\ demanded, 
the result of the voting by “ show of hands " is 
thereby nullified. (See also under Poll ) In oidoi^ 
to ascertain the number of votes to which each 
member is entitled, recourse must be had to the 
articles which usually allow one vote for every 
share held, although some companies have a sliding 
scale, e g , one vote for each share held up to ten, 
and an additional vote for every five scares over 
ten, and so on. * 

••Section 67 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, provides that m default of, and subject to, 
any regulations in the articles, every member shall 
have one*vote. The holders of all daises of •hnies, 
v’hether ordinary, preferred, defeired, ®r founders' 
shares, have equal voting rights at general meetings 
of the company, unless restrictions are specifically 
made fittfier by the memorandum or by the articles 
of association 

Whdfe shares are held Jointly by two or mote 
persons, only one of them, can vote in respect of 
the shares registered in the joyit names ; and the.* 


right is usually conferred by the ait hies on Ahe 
holder whose name appears first on»the register of 
members On this point, Table A (Clause 61) 
provides as follows — 

“ In the case of joint holdots, the vote of the 
senior who tenders a vote, whether in poison or 
by pioxy, shall be accepted to the exclusion of 
the votes of the other joint holdeis , and for this 
purpose seniority shall he determined by the 
order in which the names stand in the iegister 
of membeis ” 

A person of unsound mind is usually allowed tc* 
vote by means of his committee <n other legal- 
representative appointed' by the couit 

With legaid to shared belonging to the estate of a 
deceased shaieholder, Table A (Clause 23) provides- 
that any person becoming entitled to a share by 
reason of the death of the holder, shall not be 
entitled in respect of such share to exeiuse any 
nglfts conferred by membership in i elation to 
meetings of the company, befuie 1>emg registered 
himself as a member in respect of that share The 
articles of many companies, howevei, allow the 
legal representative of a deceased shareholder to 
attend meetings and exercise voting powers in 
respect of the shaics legistered in the deceased's 
name, piovided that ptobale of his will or a grant 
of administiation to his estate has been registered 
with the company 

Wheic the comjiany has issued hearer wan ants, 
the holders thereof are not entitled to take part in 
general meetings, unless special provision is made 
by the ai tick's, allowing them to do so. The con- 
ditions governing the issue of bcaier wai rants ai e 
frequently left, by the articles, in the hands of the 
dncctors to make and vary as they think fit. Under 
such circumstaiK es, printed copies of the conditions 
aic usually supplied on application to the company, 
and will be found as a rule to give to the share 
wart ant holdeis the light to attend and vote at 
general meetings of the company In most rases, 
the i e is a stipulation that the share wariants shall 
lemain deposited with the company a certain time 
before, and dow r n to, the date of the meeting. ‘Clause 
38 of Table A deals with this mattci, and is as 
follows — 

“ I lie hearer of a shaie wan ant may at any 
time deposit the warrant at the ollit e of the com- 
pany, and so long as the wan ant remains so 
deposited, the depositor shall ha c* the same right 
of signing a requisition for calling a meeting of 
the company, and of attending and voting and 
exerusing the other privileges of a ftiember *at 
any meetin r held after the expiration of two 
clear da\s lrom the time of deposit, as if his 
name were inscited in the register of mem bo’s 
as the holder of tlfc slices included in tTic 
deposited# wan ant Not mufe than onc^ietson 
shall he mobilised as depositor of the shaie 
warrant I lie comjiany shall, on two days' 
written notice, return the deposited share warrant 
to the deposited ”* 

The ca^c of an equality of vote* does not often 
arise at general meetings ; bi^; this eventuality is 
usually provided for, in respect of both general and 
Board meetings of companies, by giving to Ahe 
chairman of the meeting powci to exeicise a second 
or casting vote. If the articles do not give the 
chairman siu h authority, he has no casting vote, 
for such is not recognised by the Common Law. 
Clause 58 (Table A) provides as follow's — 
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' In the case of an equality of votes, whether 
on a show of hands or on a poll, the chairman of 
the meeting at whn h the show of hands takes 
place, or at whic h the poll is demanded, shall be 
entitled to a second 01 casting vote " 
Shareholders who have not paid all calls, or other 
sums due on their shares, are usuallv disqualified 
from voting asm Clause 63 (Table A) fSee Table A.) 

VOUCHER. — the name applied to any document 
in writing which evidences the payment or the 
receipt ot money, or any other pcs uniary trans- 
action, 

VOWEL INDEX. -Th.s is a variant of the 
ordinary book form of uSJex, and is designed to 
save time in finding a naml where a large number 
of entries occur under each initial letter of the 
alphabet. The section set apait for each initial is 


split up into six sub-divisions for the vowels A, E, I, 
O, U, Y. The name to be indexed is allocated, 
first, to the section of the index bearing the initial 
of the name ; then to that sub-division of this 
section which takes the particular vowel that first 
follows the initial. When the names begin with 
vowels, therefore, it is the second vowel which 
denotes the subdivision Examples — 

Astouver, under A, subdivision Q. 

Blount ,, B ,, O. 

Yeo „ Y „ E. 

(See Index inc. ) 

VOVAUE POLICY. — A policy of matine insurance 
whu h insures a ship or a c argo for a certain spec ified 
voyage (See Marine Insurance, Time Policy, 
Valued Policy ) « 

VULCANITE. — (Sec Ebonite and Caoutc*houc ) 
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W.— This letter is used in the following 


abbreviati nns — 

W B , 

Way Bill. 

W.F , 

Wrong fount (of type) 

W.W., 

Warehouse Warrant 

Wb , 

Water ballast (shipping) 

Wt , 

Weight. 

Wt., 

Warrant 


\VADSET. — An obsolete Scotch teim for a bond 
or form of security over land. Although no 
longer in use, the word is retained in the Stamp 
Act, 1891, under bond 

WAGER. — (See Gaming and Wagering) 
WAGES. — In the economic sense wages have 
been viewed by different writers from varying 
points Adam Smith speaks of them as the reward 
for laying down so much ease and happiness This 
reward is measured in terms of money and the 
amount received by the worker in cash is in eco- 
nomic science spoken of as “ nominal " wages 
Nominal wages c*re the wages that arc of importance 
to the business man, as^the money paid out by him 
is usually the matter of most importance when his 
costs of production aic examined. If, however, we 
go behind the actual coin and examine the various 
necessaries* and conveniences of life which can be 
obtained by the worker in return for his nominal 
wage we come to a further economic *iea, namely, 
the “ real " wage It is the real frage that must 
influence the rise and fall of the nominal wage, and 
so the business man is interested indirectly in 
wages from both points of view 

Usually the employer does not enter into economic 
discussion, but the experiences of the last few years 
have forced upon him more and more the economic 
aspect. In this article we shall, however, deal 
with the question from the practical standpoint 
with the reminder that the economic position will 
always arise and must be faced 

Wages from the practical point of view or the 
“ objective standpoint " are payments for work 
done or services rendered The term is sufficiently 
wide to include all payments for services performed 
but it is generally applied to the rew.*rd of labour 
engaged in production and to the lower grades of* 
non-productive labour. The higher grades of non- 
productive labour are similarly rewarded but the 
term salary is usually adopted There is no sharp 
dividing line and often the matter is one of senti- 
ment. An inexact division between wages itfnd 
salary is found in the time basis of calculation, thus 
A^igcs are almost invariably calculated l^y the hour, 
the day or at most the week, whilst salary is calcu- 
lated by the year but payable weekly, monthly or 
quarterly. From a business point of.view pay- 
ments fcfr labour appearing in a production or 
manufacturing account arc wages, whilst in the 
profit and loss account the payments for manage- 
ment, direction and the like arc denominated 
salan^,*the lower grades agaili fteing called wages. 

The^aymcnt of wages may be based on time or 
on the job , that is, they may be time wages or 
piece-rate wages, the basi* selected depending on. 


custom in the trade, agieement between employer 
and employed, and the attitude of organised labour 
in the trade 

Piece Rales. The payment of wages by time 
simply has the effect of limiting the employer to 
the extent that the bad workman, the mediocre, 
and the good are all r. Muced to the same level, 
since there aie unwritten rules in many trades that 
all must work at the same speed Even where 
sutli rules are ineffective, time payment means that 
A, who does the minimum of work in keeping with 
retention of his job, will icceive at the end of the 
wcA the same pay as 11, who has done the maximum 
amount of work in tune I’icce-r.tte payment has 
the effect of reined} mg this to a certain degiee 
Each worker receives a fixed amount, agreed by the 
employer and the employees, for a given task. 
Thus m theory V the slow worker may take ff 
hours, whilst B, the quick and accurate worker, 
may complete the woik in 4 hours, thus being able 
to earn 1^ times A's earnings for the same time 
The rate of payment is generally based on past 
experience or a test job is undertaken and rates 
based on avetage time If in the jiast output has 
been lcstricted, and, under piece rates, woik is 
speeded up, the amount fixed is found to be too 
high, the tendency is to cut the amount down. 
This has the effect of breeding suspicion, and diffi- 
culties may arise In any event the employee 
obtains a larger shaie of the gain than does the 
employer if the saving in time on the introduction 
of piece rates is excessive lhe introduction of 
new methods and appliances in manufacture will 
also lead to a readjustment of rates To overcome 
some of these difficulties premium rates have been 
introduced in some factories, lhe chief of these 
1x4 ng the Rowan system, the Weir system, and 
the Halsey system 

The Rowan System. This system, introduced by 
a Glasgow manufacturer and bearing lus name, is 
based upon an addition to the standard time wage 
for a given job The amount added is the fra< tion 
of the standard time wage as is represented by the 
time saved as numerator and th<* standard time as 
denominator ; thus, if a job winch takes 6 hours' 
standard time is done by a worker in L houis, Jic 
will receive for the job standard rate + l standard 
wage It wih be seen that the absolute limit is 
reached by an addition of g standard rate and that 
no worker could possd>ly get more than douHlc 
rate, whereas the theoretical limit m piece rates is 
infinity. • 

An illustration will serve to compare the two 
methods. In an extreme case a job which takes 
10 hours is done n* 1 hour; the time saved is 9 
hours At ordinary piece rates ten such jobs 
would be done in the time pf onc*and so the rate 
would be ten times standardf but Jj>y the Rowan 
method rate would be : standard rate 
standard rate, i.e , standard. 

If the rate for the job was 20s , then the vflbrkcr 
under piece rates would be paid at the rate of £10 
for the job, but under the Rowan system £1 18s 
only. 
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fhe Weir and Halsey Systems. In the Weir 
systefn, the v^oikman is entitled to payment for 
50 per cent of the time saved, whilst in the Halsey 
system, the bonus is 30 per cent of the time saved. 
Working to formula the Rowan system gives — 

Wt (1 + T-t),' 

T 

the Weir system gives — 

W (t + * [T — tj), 
the Halsey system gives — 

W (t + [T — t]), 

when (W) is an hourly rate jiaid on a particular 
job, (T) is the time allowed for the job, (t) is time 
taken by a particular man on that job 

The tables given brlowNvill show the comparison 
between each of these methods of payment 

The tables give the percentage increase of wages 
for a given percentage of time saved on a job '1 he 
various formulae for calculating wages under the 
four systems are set out at the head of the columns, 
and for purposes of calculation, a standard fv'age 
(W) of Is per hour and a standard time (T) of 100 
hours for the given job are taken as the basis upon 
which to work '1 hen if the tunc (t) actually taken 
m doing the job which normally occupies 100 hours 
be 80 hours, the saving j)er cent is 20 houis, and 
woiking by tin' Row. m system, for example, we 
hud that the wage paid for this is 90s This, then, 
is the wage for the job which has occupied SO hours, 
so that the payment per 100 hours is 120s , an 
increase in wages per 100 hours, and, consequently, 
per 100s of 20-. , that is, 20 per cent. 

The tables arc prepared on this basis, and fiom 
the results wage cutves can be obtained. 

It should be noted that where a new method of 
payment of wages is adopted, it is necessary to take 
the men into the film’s confidence, and to explain 
thoroughly the system proposed before putting it 
into operation Many turns issue a description of 
the method of payment, and of its efh ct in pamphlet 
form, emphasising most strongly that time wages 
will remain unaltered, and that the premiums aie 
extia payment for extra sn vices 

Method ol Payment. Different lndusfiies have 
different methods of paying wages In some indus- 
tries and in Hie lower grades of labour a weekly 
wage is paid, but based on an hourly rate, and the 
wage books and recouls to be kept will depend ill 
the main upon custom and the nature of the business 
For example, the same type of book with the same 
rulings would not be suitable for a business in which 


time is deducted for late arrival at work, or tem- 
porary absence from work, as would be suitable in 
a business in which a weekly wage is independent 
of absence or late arrival. Thus, some establish- 
ments pay the full week's money even though the 
employees may have been absent for half or a 
whole day, whereas in a factory employing a con- 
siderable number of hands, this policy would be 
futile. Certain general rules can be laid down, 
applying particularly to factory wages. * 

The records from which pay lists are compiled 
arc usually founded on subsidiary books or time 
sheets kept by the workers themselves, and checked 
by the foreman or overlooker, or kept by the fore- 
man Summaries of these sheets are hi ought to- 
gether on final pay sheets, or books, or on inter- , 
inediary sheets From these final sheets or books, 
the wages of the worker are actually paid The aim 
should be to abolish intermediary records as far as 
possible, and to carry the original records straight 
to the final pay shirts. A multiplicity of books in 
the preparation of wages accounts may lead to 
frau (1 or error 

Where time kept is by clock and key, or by check 
and box, the records should be entered straight to 
the final wages book. Where subsidiary books are 
necessary, they should be regularly examined, with 
a view to ascei taming that work and time have been 
properly recorded, that calculations art* correct, and 
that the results have been correctfv copied into the 
final wages book of the fact fry or depaitment. The 
number of final books in use will usually correspond 
with the number of departments where separate 
accounts are kept, and a general wages book would 
be used for recording the earnings of employees, the 
cost of whose labour would ultimately be dis- 
tributed ambngst various departments, or will rank 
as indirect expenses of selling and administration. 

Where tunc sheets and subsidiary books are kept, 
the ruling of the final books will not be complicated, 
as the weekly total only will appear in the amount 
column, daily details not being recorded A good 
ruling for such a book would be . fir^t column - 
Number of Worker; second column — Name; third 
column —Particulars of Rates, fomth column - 
Amount, headed £ s d , with approjuiate deductions 
column for Insurance, etc In order to save 
weekly writing of names, all but columns l and 2 
might be repeated five times across the open page 
of the book, thus showing one month's wages [four 
or live weeks as the case may be] at a glance 
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The amount of the wages book is totalled, calcu- 
lations are usually checked by one clerk, a third 
person entering the names and particulars in the 
final wages book, and a cheque will be drawn for 
the exact amount to be paid out. The person who 
actually pays the wages should have nothing to do 
with the preparation of the wages list, but should 
be a responsible person, or the payment should be 
occasionally supervised by a responsible person. If 
a workman is absent, the amount appearing to be 
due to him should be paid to his representative 
upon special application only, on the pioduction of 
satisfactory reasons for absence. 

WAGES FUND. — Tins is the name given to a 
fund which is supposed theoretically to exist, and 
out of which wages are paid. It is supposed that 
industry cannot afford to pay wages beyond the 
amouift of this nebulous fund, as it is made up of 
two principal items : (a) a portion of the produce 
of past labour ; {b) credit based on the anticipation 
of the promts to arise out of future labour Hie 
term is a convenient one to be used in the discussion 
of economic questions, but the thing itself is too 
shadowy and unstable to admit of employment 
in accurate calculations, or to afford any safe 
ground for inferences 

WAIVER .— 1 he 1 enunciation of any claim or 
right to or over a thing, or as to the peiformance 
of the terms ol a contract. If it is the question of 
a conti act, c*ven 'though one that must be evident ed 
by writing, it is competent to the parties, at any 
time betoie the bieach of it, by a new contrai t 
not in wilting, either altogether to waive, dissolve, 
01 annul the former agreement. If the contract is 
one undei seal, a deed is leqmied to discharge the 
sam " 

WAIVER UFA USE. — (Set* FkospfxI us ) 

WALL STREET. — This is the name by which the 
New York Stock Exchange is known. It differs in 
many respects from the London Stoc k Exchange 
For example, all transactions between brokeis aie 
settled daily and on the basis of full payment oil 
deliveiy, stocks bought to-day must be paid for 
to-morrow, except only in the case of Friday trans- 
actions, in which the settlement goes over until the 
following Monday Another important difference 
is that thcie is no distinction between jobber and 
broker 

Dealings on the New York Stock Exchange are 
in lots of 100 shares, the par value of which is 
usually S100, or in lots of $10,000 of bonds A 
rule ligully enfoiccd is that eveiy broker has to 
charge evetyone who is not himself ti member of 
the Stock Exchange a commission of all least 
£ per cent (or, as the Amenrans always term it, 
one-eighth of 1 per cent ) of the par value on every 
transaction. The New Yoik Stock Exchange has 
1,100 members, and, as it is limited to this number, 
the value of membership or “seats,” as they aie 
termed, is very great, one having men 4- been sold 
»*>t $85,000 CM 7,000) This of itself means a con- 
siderable icscrve asset, for in the case of the bank- 
ruptcy of a member his seat is sold for the benefit 
of his auditors. The Amei leans are much /jiven to 
•peculation in stocks and shaics, anal the total 
value of the transactions carried through in one day* 
often exceeds $100,000,000 It is perhaps not quite 
fair tp. Attribute all these dcjalyigs to speculation, 
for tne American public invests large sums in bonds 
— certainly to a much greifter degree than any other 
nation. Wall Street is not^ an international market 
in the sense that it deals in many foreign securities 


but the course of prices there is of the greatest 
interest to European investors, and its tendencjPis 
closely watched in the various European financial 
centres on account of the vast amount of American 
securities in the hands of European investors, 
American iailroad bonds and stocks and an increas- 
ing number of indusliial securities being quoted on 
the pnncipal European Stock Exchanges. Wall 
Street is linked up with the other cities of America 
by a wonderfully perfected organisation of pnvate 
telegraph wire systems ; these private wire systems 
have become so elaborate that clients of New York 
broking firms resident in cities 1,000, 2,000, and 
3,000 miles distant fiom Wall Street, keep in 
constant touch with V*at market, and execute 
oideis for the purchase mid sale of securities within 
two or three minutes There are many thousands 
of miles of leased wnes that are used tor no other 
purpose between the houis of 10 am and 3 pm., 
and Wall Street claims that there is no other 
maftet in the world with anything like its facilities 
for the rapid despatch of business^ between it and 
other cities Only a comparatively small number 
of Ameiican sec unties are “listed” on the New 
York Stock Exchange, this being equivalent to an 
oifiaal quotation in London or an impoitant 
Eutopcan Slock Exchange Them is a large volume 
of business done in the outside or “ciub ” market, 
wheie most of the mining shat os are handled. 
Unlike the United Kingdom, however, a vast 
number of bonds aie bought and sold “over the 
counter,” that is to say, through ditec t sale by 
brokeis of financial houses to pnvate clients, with 
the result that the Ameiican papeis are tilled with 
advertisements of such bond-selling houses, whic h, 
furthcimore, employ a whole ai my of canvasseis 
calling upon pnvate people in the same way that 
sewing-mac lime manufac tin ers do in t his i omit i y — 
and with at least as gieat success 

Owing to the enormous pcnvei— both politic al and 
financial --possessed by a relatively small number 
of magnates, Wall Street is probably moie subject 
to manipulation than other Stock Exdiangcs, that 
is to say, the romse of puces is oftentimes not 
regulated by basic factois or intrinsic vaUies, but 
prices rise or fall according to how it suits the 
book of certain largo speculators, who, with the 
vast resources behind them, can bolster up a move- 
ment conti ary to the natural course of events. A 
not unnatural result of this is th.it, speaking 
generally, European speculators lose money time 
and again in their dealings in* Ameiican stocks, 
In fact, it may safely be said that only a new and 
enormously v ealthy country like the United States 
could stand the financial methods that have been 
adopted thcr£. (See Watered Siock) J his very 
fact, however, means that huge foi tunes have been 
made, and piobably will st^ll be made, although 
there is a ^loticcable tendency on the pai t of the 
legislature to interfere more, yeai by year* in the 
way of restucting those operations 

WALNUT.— A genus of trees c ultivated for their 
beauty as well as*foi their utility The British 
vaucty is the Juglans regia, of wlych the timber is 
very hard and dutablc It .takes a fine polish, and 
is much usee] for furniture aifli alsckfor gun stocks. 
The bark has useful tanning properties, ancl^ the 
fruit is often pickled, besides being eaten raw as 
one of the most esteemed dessert nuts. TheTcernel 
yields an oil used in the aits, and the residue forms 
a good cattle-food. The home supply of timber and 
nuts is supplemented by imports from France and 
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Belgium. The American species is the Juglans 
mgm, or black walnut. The fruit is not equal to 
that of the British vancly, but the wood is more 
valuable. 

WALRUS. — Also called the Morse. It is a 
marine mammal, closely resembling a seal, and is 
found in the Arctic regions. It is valuable in com- 
merce for the oil obtained from its blubber, lor the 
ivory of its enormous tusks, and for its hide, which 
is sometimes made into leather. The ivory is whiter 
and harder than that obtained from the elephant, 
and is used for the manufacture of buttons, paper- 
knives, tunkcts, etc. 

WARD OF COURT. - (See Guardian and Ward ) 

WAREHOUSE ROOKS.— The special books kept 
recording the aruval at, or the despatch of, goods 
from a warehouse, so that a record of those goods 
on hand or unsold is easily ascertained 

WAREHOUSE-KEEPER. — One who receives 
goods of any kind for the mere purpose of store* ;e 
He is the bailee of the goods, and since he is a 
bailee for hire he must use proper care and diligence 
in preserving the goodsentrusted to him from injury 
A warehouse- kecpei has a lien on goods in his care 
for their storage, but not for the storage of other 
goods belonging to the same persons, nor for any 
general balance of account. 

WAREHOUSE-KEEPER’S CERTIFICATE OR 

RECEIPT . — This is a document which is issued by 
a warehouse-keeper stating that ceitain goods are 
retained by him in his warehouse and are at the 
disposal of the person named. Such a certificate 
or receipt is not transferable and the goods are 
not deliverable upon its production. It is simply 
an acknowledgment of having received certain 
goods. 

When the owner wishes to obtain possession of 
the goods he signs a delivery order ( qv.), or he may 
obtain a warehouse warrant stating that the goods 
are deliverable to the person named therein or to 
his assigns by indorsement. (See Warehouse 
Warrant ) 

Although, as stated above, a receipt or certificate 
is really r. mere acknowledgment of goods, the terra 
" warehouse- keeper’s < ertiheate ” is sometimes used 
{eg., in the Factors Act, 1889, sect. 1, sub-sect. 4) 
to indicate a document which is evidence of the 
title of the person named therein or his assigns to 
the goods. (See Dock Warrant.) 

WAREHOUSE-KEEPER’S WARRANT.— (See 
Warehouse Warrant ) 

WAREHOUSE WARRANT.— This is a document 
(alsb called ‘a warehouse keeper's warrant) issued 
by the keeper of a warehouse, stating that the goods 
named therein are entered in the warehouse books 
and^ are deliveiablc to the person mentioned or to 
his assigns by indorsement. * 

A warehouse warrant may be as shcfvvn in the 
form at th: top of the next column . 

The expression “ warehouse-keeper's certificate ” 
in the Factors Act {qv ) refers such a document 
as is here described as a warrant. 

The remarks mude regarding a^dock warrant (see 
Dock Warrant) apply equally to a warehouse 
warrant 

TtA} Stamp duty is 3d. 

WAREHOUSING. — A warehouse is, of course, a 
building wheie goods are stored until such time as 
they are required for either shipment or delivery. 
Warehouses may be either private warehouses. 


No. 

For 


Sugar Warehouse. 
Warrant . 


Imported tn the ship from * 

Captain entered by 

on the 


Rent payable from the 
Examined and entered by 

Ledger Folio 

Liverpool 19 

Deliver the above-mentioned goods to 
or assigns, by indorsement hereon. 

Warehouse- Keeper 

This warrant must be presented at the office, 
regularly assigned by indorsement, and all charges 
paid, before delivery of the goods can take place. 

On the ba< k : Deliver wtthm-mentioned goods 
to or order. 


railway wai chouses, or bonded warehouses, the 
latter being used only for dutiable goods upon 
which duty has not been paid. This latter subject 
is treated in the article on Customs Formalities. 
When it is intended that goods are to be ware- 
housed, they can be delivered at the warehouse 
by the person who is dealing with them, or instruc- 
tions may be sent to the warehouse asking for the 
goods to be collected and teceived <d the store for 
warehousing In the lust c^se, the charge made 
would be foi receiving the goods, and in the second 
i ase the charge would include catlage — from the 
place where the goods were collected and receiving 
at the store, known as a warehousing chaige. In 
some instances, the warehousing chaige includes 
rent on the goxls for a specified length oi time, and 
in other cases thC rent commences immediately the 
goods are received, and, further, in other cases 
certain goods are charged rent at a tonnage rate 
per week, month, or as arranged , whilst other goods 
are charged for at an amount per package per week, 
etc. When the goods are received at the warehouse* 
an advice is sent, as a mlc, to the persons for whose 
account the goods are being stored, stating the 
mark, etc , numbei of packages and description and 
weight of the consignment, and at which waic- 
house the goods are being stored, also in what con- 
dition they have been iccetved. „ Usually if the 
packages are left in store for a lengthy period, the 
rate of rent increases, fuither, the warehousing 
company do not hold themselves iesponsiblc for 
fire or deterioration of the goods in any way ; and 
when it is intended that packages are to be ware- 
housed, insurance should be etfected by the owners 
against loss by fire, etc , in order to safeguard 
themselves against loss 

When it is intended that the goods are to be 
removed, the owner can either take delivery at the 
warehouse yr arrange with the warehousing com- 
pany for the^Jatter to deliver, as instructed, as it i^ 
usual for the warehousing company to have the 
means of transport. In the former case, of course, 
the warehousing company’s responsibility for the 
goods ceases when they have been loaded into t 
owner's carts, and in the latter instance their 
responsibility only ceases when the goo{ls arrive at 
destination. (See also Bonded Warehouse ) 

WARRANT. — W fieri a criminal offence hafNbeen 
committed, there are certain cases in whicji the 
alleged offender can be arrested t*t once. (See 
Arrest, Right of) Bilt when there is no right 
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of arrest or the committing of the offence is doubtful , 
the best method of procedure is for the complainant 
or the police to go before a magistrate, to swear 
an information, and then to ask the magistrate to 
issue a warrant for the arrest. Unless the matter 
is serious, a summons is often issued in the first 
instance, and there is no warrant granted unless 
the summons is disobeyed and the alleged offender 
fails to appear. The warrant must state specific ally 
the offence*for which an arrest is made, and it must 
be read over to the accused and exhibited to him, 
if required. No warrant is ever issued in respect 
of a civil debt. Although no person is liable for 
an action for false impiisonment it a warrant is 
issued upon his information bv a magistrate, if 
the case turns out to be unfounded there is always 
the§ liability of an action for malicious prosecution 
(qv.). *When the charge is one of treason, fclonv, 
breach of the peace, or any indictable offence, the 
warrant may be executed on any day of the week 
In other cases no warrant can be executed on a 
Sunday. (See Sunday ) 

WARRANT FOR GOODS. —This is a document 
which is issued by a dock company, a warehouse- 
keeper, or a wharfinger, stating that the goods 
named therein are deliverable to the peison men- 
tioned, or his assigns by indorsement. (See Dock 
Warrant, Warehouse Warrant, Wharfinger's 
Warrant ) 

The expressing “ warehouse-keeper's certificate " 
(as in the Factors Aft, qv) is sometimes used 
instead of the expiession “ waiehousc-kceper’s 
warrant " 

A certificate or receipt is usually regaidecl as a 
mere acknowledgment of gor.ds, and a wan ant as 
a document of title to the goods 

The terms are sometimes used ratjief loosely and 
without due regard as to whether the document is 
merely a receipt, or a warrant stating that the goods 
are held to the order of the peison named or his 
assigns. 

By the Stamp Act, 1891, the stamp duty is — 

£ « < 1 - 

Warrant for Goods 0 0 3 

Exemptions— 

(1) Any document or writing given by an inland 
carrier acknowledging the receipt of goods conveyed 
by such carrier. 

(2) A weight note issued together with »a duly 
stamped warrant, and relating solely to the same 
goods, wares, or merchandise 

And sec section 111 as follows — , 

" (I) For the purposes of this Act the expression, 
‘ warrant for goods ’ means any document or writing, 
being evidence of the title of any person therein 
named, or his assigns, or the holder tlicicof, to the 
property in any goods, wares, or merchandise 
lying in any warehouse or dock, or upon any wharf, 
and signed or certified by or on behalf of ^he person 
ving the custody of the goods, wares, or 
merchandise. # 

" (2) The duty upon a warrant for goods may 
be denoted by an adhesive stamp, wjm h is to be 
cancelled *by the person byjwhom the instrument 
is made, executed, or issued/ 

" (3) Every person who makes, executes, or 
ssues, o r *receives or takes by way of security or 
indemnify, any warrant for gbofts not being duly 
stampe^l, shall incur a fine»of twenty pounds " 
WARRANTIES. — (See Warranties and 
Conditions ) * , 


WARRANTIES AND CONDITIONS.— It fre- 
quently happens that either in the negotiates 
leading to a contract or in the contract itself one 
party has made some representation to the other, 
or has stipulated for the performance by the other 
party of some act, or for the omission of something, 
or for the happening of a certain event, and questions- 
constantly arise as to the effect of such a represen- 
tation or stipulation upon the contract and upon the 
liabilities of tjie parties. Such a representation or 
stipulation may amount to a warranty or to a 
condition, according to its nature and its effect upon 
the contract ' A condition may be said to be a 
representation that a thing is, or that a tiling shall 
be, on the truth of which the existence of the 
contract may depend, a*id it gives a right of icscis- 
sion to the injured party if it be falsified. A war- 
ranty is an agreement collateral to the maul purjiose 
of a contract, the breath of which gives rise to a 
claim foi damages, but not to a right to treat the 
(ontftact as repudiated. To constitute either a. 
condition or a warranty the representation or 
stipulation must i elate to the subject-matter of the 
contract, and must not be a mere expiession of 
ojnnion or commendation or expectation. The test 
of whether the particulat clause is a condition or 
a wauanty is to see whether it goes to the root of 
the contract, or whether it only affects the con- 
sideration, so that a la each may be sufficiently 
comjiensated by damages If the foimer it is a 
condition, if the latter a warranty, whatever the 
parties may have called it in the contract Condi- 
tions and warranties may be either exjness, that is, 
made in words by the parties, or implied, that is 
such as are incorporated by law in the contract 
unless the parties expressly stipulate otherwise. 
If the expressed terms aie inconsistent with the 
incorporation of implied terms, the latter will not 
be deemed to be included in the contract. As to 
implied warranties, see under that heading 

On a contract for the sale of goods certain 
conditions are implied on the part of the seller — 

(a) That he has a right to sell the goods, and, in 
the case of an agreement to sell, that he will have 
a right to sell the goods when the proj:>erty is ito pass. 

(b) On a contract for the sale of goods by des- 
cription, that the goods shall correspond with the 
description , and, if the sale is by ffamjdc as well 
as by desci ljition, that the bulk of the goods shall 
correspond with the descnption. 

( c ) Where goods are bought by description from 
a seller who deals in goods of that? description, that 
the goods shall be of merchantable quality. If, 
however, the buyer has examined the«g->ods, the 
linjilied conditi in will net extend to defects which 
ought to have*been detected on such examination. 

(d) On a sale by sample, that the bulk shall corre- 
spond with the sample quality, that the buy%r 
shall have a reasonable opportunity of comparing 
the bulk with the sample, and that the good* shall 
be free from anty defect, rendering them unmer- 
chantable, which would not be apparent on 
reasonable examination of the sample. 

(e) Where the buyer, expressly or # by implication, 
makes known to the seller the particular purpose 
for which the goods are require!, so ^ to show that 
the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or judgmgpt, 
and the goods are of a description which it is in the- 
course of the seller's business to supply (whether 
he be the manufacturer or not), there is an implied 
condition that the goods shall be reasonably fit for 
such purpose, provided that in the case of a contract 
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fo| the sale of a specified article under its patent or 
other trade iyime, there is no implied condition 
as to its fitness for any particular purpose. It may 
be added that an implied warranty or condition 
as to quality or fitness for a particular purpose may 
be annexed to a contract by the usage of trade.) 

If a condition is of such a nature that the liability 
of the other party only arises on the performance 
of the condition or the happening of the contin- 
gency, it is called a condition precedent ; if such 
party's liability ceases on such happening or per- 
formance, it is a condition subsequent The per- 
formam e of a condition precedent will be ext used 
where the other party has prevented its petfor- 
mance, or has done something which disables him 
from performing his part Vf the contra* t, or has 
intimated that he does not intend to perform such 
part. Failure to perform a condition precedent 
docs not necessarily operate as a discharge of the 
contract, for the injured party may elect whether 
he will treat thp contract as at an end, or whither 
he will only regard the failure as a breach of 
warranty which entitles him to damages 

The remedy foi a breath of wananty lies in 
damages, not in the repudiation of the contract. 
Where the breach is by the seller of goods, the buyer 
is not by reason thereof entitled to lejet t the goods, 
but he may set up against the seller the breach of 
warranty in diminution or extinction of the price, 
or maintain an action against the sellei fm damages 
The measure of damages is the estimated loss dn ectly 
and natuially resulting, in the ordinary course of 
events, fiom the bieach of wananty, 01 , in the case 
of breath of warranty of quality, the difference 
between the value of the goods at the time of 
delivery to the buyer and the value they would 
have had if they had answered to the warranty. 
The fact that the buyei has set up the broach of 
warranty in diminution or extinction of the price 
does not prevent him fiom maintaining an action 
for the same breach of wananty, if he has suffered 
further damage. 

The bicach of a condition, unless waived, entitles 
the nij med patty to at once rest mil the conti act, 
or he ‘may, if he prefers, treat it as a breach" oi 
wananty, and set-olf or claim damages as men- 
tioned above As regards contraits for the sale of 
goods, there are two exceptions to this, lor where 
the tontiact is not se\ enable, and the buyei has 
accepted the goods, or pait thereof, or where the 
contract is for spe< ific goods, the ptopeity in wlut h 
has passetl to the buyei , the breach of any condition 
to be fulfilled by the seller i an only be treated as a 
bleach of Vat ran ty, and not as a giound for i electing 
the goods and ti eating the contractors lejmdiated, 
unless there is a term of the contract, ex- 
cess 01 implied, to that effect. (See also 
under Caveat Hmttor,' Contract, Damages, 
Implied Warranties, Sale of Goods*.) 

It is necessaiv to dniw attention to what are 
cd lied warranties in polities of mat me insurance, 
whereby the assured person undertakes, either 
expressly or by implication, ‘that some pat titular 
thing shall oi» shall not be done, or that some 
condition shall be fulfilled, dr whereby he affirms 
or negatives the existence of a particular state of* 
fa$Ls. these warranties, in sjute of the name, are 
really conditions, and must be exactly complied 
with, whether matciial to the usk or not, and, it 
not so complied with, the insurer will (subjei t to 
any expiess provision in the policy) be discharged 
fiom liability as from the date of the breach, but 


without prejudice to any liability incurred by him 
before that date. Non-comphance with these 
warranties, however, is excused when by reason of 
a change of circumstances the warranty ceases to 
be applicable to the circumstances of the contract, 
or when compliance is rendered unlawful by any 
subsequent law. A breach of warranty may be 
waived by the insurer, but where a warranty is 
broken, the assured person cannot avail himself 
of the defence that the breach has been, remedied, 
and the warranty complied with, before loss. 

Warranties m a special sense are also found in 
connection with the law relating to adulteration. 
If the defendant in a prosecution under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act proves that he had pur- 
chased the article in question as the same in nature,, 
substance, and quality as that demanded of himsby 
the prosecutor, and with a written warranty*to that 
effect ; that he had no reason to believe that the 
article was othetwise; and that he sold it in the 
same state as it was when he purchased it, he is 
entitled to be dischaiged from the prosecution ; and 
proceedings under the Acts may then be taken 
against the person who gave the warranty, for the 
statutory offence of giving a false wananty. 

WARRANT OF ATTORNEY.— A written author- 
ity given by a client to a solicitor empowering the 
solicitor to appear and plead for hi in in an action 
against the debtor and to suffer judgment for the 
debt to be entered up against him " 

The stamp duty, bv tint Stamp Ait, 1891, is — 
Warrant of Attorney to confess and 
entei up a judgment given as a security 
for the payment or repayment of money, 
or foi the transfer or retransfer of stock £ s d 
For each /l 00 or fraction thereof . .006 

(See MoktceAG^ , eti ) 

Warrant of Attorney of any other kind 0 10 0 
WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. — '1 licse certi- 
ficates (since the war known as National Savings 
Certificates) are a government security bearing 
liiteiest free of income tax The purchase price of a 
single Certificate is 15s 6d and this amount is 
repayable at any tune on application together 
with any interest which has accrued. At the end 
of the first year, a 15s 6cl Certificate becomes 
worth 15s 9d Thereafter, interest is added at 
the rate oi Id foi each month, and at the end of 
five years a bonus of 3d is acld'ed, raising the full 
value of the Ceitificate to £1 

The Certificates are sold at most Post Offices 
m the United Kingdom, at most Hanks, anti 
by Official “Agents in most towns of the United 
‘Kingdom, in denominations of 

/ 1 (pm chase pi me 15s 6d ) 

*12 ( ,, ,, £9 6s) 

and £25 ( ,, ,, £19 7s 6d ) 

Single Certificates for amounts from £26 (purchase 
price £20* 3s ) to the maximum, £500 (purchase 
price £387» 10s.), may be obtained on aj>phcat»;>li 
to the Comptroller and Accountant-General, 
General Post Office, London, FC1. 

National Savings stamps to the valjic of 6d. 
and cardSt o which sufh stamps may be affixed ct n 
be obtained at most Post Offices These cards when , 
completed will be accepted in purchase of National 
Savings Certificates, 

National Savings Certificates are intended* as an 
investment for individuals only ar^i cannotfbe held 
by a registered company, by a partnership, or by 
a public body. They may be purchased by any 
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person over seven years of age in his own name 
and for his own benefit 

Certificates cannot be transferred from one 
person to another except with the consent of the 
Postmaster-General, and such consent will be given 
only in exceptional circumstances. No transfer 
as allowed which is m the nature of a sale. Alee of 
Is will be payable in respect of each transferee 

WASTE. — Waste, in law, generally signifies any 
alteration %nade in land or premises whereby the 
value is changed. There aie alterations whu h 
may, in fact, ini tease the value of the land 01 
premises, and this is called “ amelioi ative waste” 
But legally this is an interferes e with a light of 
propet ty, and if the owner objects the peison in 
.default is liable for the waste which has been 
committed Generally, however, waste signifies 
the allowing of an estate to diminish in value 
Waste is either voluntaiv or permissive The 
former consists in doing something, eg, pulling 
down a house, opening mines, ploughing up meadow 
land, etc., whilst the latter consists in allowing 
Dtuldings, etc , to get out of repau Waste is 
mainlv connected with the law of real piopertv, 
and is concerned with the rights enjoyed by a 
tenant for life (qv). Thus, a tenant for life is not 
liable for permissive waste, unless the teims of the 
grant expressly provide that he shall be held 
responsible But it the estate is granted " without 
impeachment of* waste,” the tenant tor life is not 
resjionsible even for voluntary waste, unless it is 
of the kind known as “equitable waste,” i e , tin* 
wilful damage of such things as the mansion house, 
ornamental timber, etc. 

As to the liability of a tenant for damage done' 
to the demised premises, see Landlord and 
Tenant # * 

WASTE BOOK. — This is a book which is some- 
times, though erroneously, called the day book 
In this book entries of business transactions aie 
made as they occur, and foi a le mjiorary puipnse 
Bv this means each fi ansae tion, whether of j>ur- 
cliasr, sale, or otherwise, is <di wvn in chronological 
order irresjierf 1 ve of its nature From the waste 
book the items are entered in juniper form into the 
journal, with a view of their being afterwards 
. tansfeiroel jiermanently to the ledger. (Sec 
Waste Sheets) 

WASTE SHEETS.— Instead of a waste bopk (q v ), 
some business houses, especially banks, make use 
of loose sheets, called waste sheets these sheets 
are bound uji into book foim at < ert un intervals 

WASTING ASSETS. — (See 

WATCHES. — Owing to 1 tie introduction .if 
machinery m the United States, the watch-making 
mdustiy has been revolutionised within recent 
years, and watches and clocks aie obtainable at 
very low pi ices 'I here are also large exports from 
France, Switzerland, and Germany to nil jiarts of 
the world, but the best watches are stfll made m 
Tjondon • 

WATERED STOCK. — 1 his IS a teim whu h covers 
the creation by a joint stock company of so much 
capital stock, i e , liability to shareholders, Against 
*hich there arc no tangible assets In§the United 
% Kingdom this most usually lakes jilaofe in the case 
of the formation of a new c ompany, the amount of 
the shj-AS cajutal issued to thp vjpndots or the pio- 
moteis being largely in excess of the value of the 
properties takc^i over. I if such case it would be 
said that the cajutal was “ watered, ” that is to say, 
was thinned, in the same way # as wine is watered.* 


In the United States, the “ watering ” of capiial 
has for years past been a fine art, and is by tio 
means limited to over-capitalisation in the first 
instance One of the earliest cases on record is 
that of the gas companies in Cliicago. These com- 
panies, some time ago, combined the icspcctive 
undertakings, the actual caj>ital invested in which 
amounted to about $10,000,000. The amalgamated 
company, however, made its nominal capital 
$25,000,000 One of the results is, of course, to 
conceal fiom the general public the vast profits 
made, for, obviously, what would be a very large 
dividend on the true amount of capital invested, 
say, $10,000,000, would be veiy much less on a 
nominal capital of $25,000,000. 

Anothei method uhiJi has been largely adopted 
of late years, partn ularly in the United States and 
Canada, has been to issue common stock (oi dinar y 
shares) as a bonus to investors who subscribe for 
bonds or preferred shares, quite apart from the 
laigl bonus in this shape given to the vendois and 
the promoteis of the concern. Such stock, being 
wholly unrepicsented by any assets, is, at the out- 
set, nothing but jiajier, and is, therefore, purely 
“watered ” stock In com sc of time, however, if 
the nuclei taking becomes jirospeious and does not 
distribute its profits uj> to the hilt, but lc-invests 
them in the business, assets may giadually be 
c reated out ot sue h jirohts, until what was originally 
“ vvateied ” stock becomes stock which really has 
assets behind it '1 his has been the case with the 
United Stales Steel Coipoiation, the cajntal of 
winch, at its inception, was “watered” to an 
enormous extent. In the com sc of years, however, 
fiesh assets have been cicated by the aid of njipio- 
jmations from the piofits, until, at thee present time, 
the common stock, which was onginallv nothing 
but promoters’ “ plundei,” is represented by assets 

Obviously, owing to its origin, such “ watered ” 
stock can be sold much below its nominal value 
and yet show a handsome profit to the original 
piopnetois, who have jmt in no capital eoi re- 
sponding to it This explains why one may often 
see common stock, or oidinary shares, quoted at 
mfaely 10 j >oi cent or 20 j^er c ent, of their nominal 
value, and it must not be thought that because 
one buys / 100 nominal value of stoc k or shares in 
a company for /20 that one is necessarily leceiving 
for that sum something for which the original 
holder paid /100 As likely as nut, the original 
holder paid nothing for it, and it is merely jiart of 
so much ” watered ” stock. # 

It should be noted that English ( ompany 
Legislation Idas been directed towards Tliinmathig 
this element promotion, and the mles that 
shares may not be issued at a discount and that 
full disc leisure’s are to be made when shares ^re 
issued other than for cash, l*ivo this end in view 
(Sec Sh\ki*>, Issue of, Prospectus, etc). 

WATER- LORDED. — A ship is said to bcfwatei- 
logged when it can no longer be managed owing 
to leakage 4 , and whe n its cargo is of such a natuie, 
for c‘\amj)le timber, % that it and the sin j > both tloat. 
WATER MELON.— (See Met on * 

WAX. — (See Beeswax, jCandlkhkrry, Japan 
Wax ) * • 

WAY BILL. -11ns is a document which sets*out 
a full list of the passengcis and the goods ^vhich 
aie being earned for any particular journey. 

WEIGHT NOTE. -1 'his is a document issued by 
clock companies, giving the gross weight, tare and 
net weight, marks, numbers, and dates of entry 
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of imported goods. The person who is in possession 
of 1 the weight note is entitled to the warrant for 
the goods updn complying with the conditions of 
sale and paying the balance of the purchase money 
as expressed in the weight note on or before the 
expiration of the time for payment of the purchase 
money 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (RRITISH). — The 

standard of measurement is the Imperial yard, a 
length fixed by Act of Parliament in 1878. It is 
a solid square bar in the custody of the Board of 
Trade, and copies of it arc kept in various places. 
For the convenience of the public, a (opy is ex- 
hibited, amongst other places, on the outer walls 
of Greenwn h Observatory. 

The standard of weight «.is the pound. This is 
the weight of a caiefully preserved piece of platinum, 
shaped like a cylinder, measuring 1 35 in. high, 
and F 15 in in diameter. 

The standard of capacity is the gallon. This 
contains ten Imperial standard pounds’ weigftt of 
distilled water Weighed in air against brass weights, 
with the water and the air at a temperature of 
62° F , and with the barometer at 30 in. 

I MEASURE 


Long Measure. 


3 Barleycoi ns 

= 1 

Inch (25 4 milli- 
metre). 

12 Lines 

= 1 

lmh 

2$ In< lies 

= ] 

Nail. 

3 Inches 

-- J 

Palm 

4 Inches 

“ ■ 

Hand (used in 
measuring horses) 

9 Inches 


Span 

12 Inches 


Foot (A of a metre). 

18 Inches 

— 1 

Cubit 

3 Feet 

= ] 

Yard (36 indies). 

2 Feet 

= ] 

Pace (military). 

5 1 Feet 

= ] 

Pace (gcometncal). 

6 F'vt 

= 1 

Fathom. 

5k Yards (198 inches) 

— ] 

Rod, Pole, or Perch. 

4 Poles (100 links) 

= 1 

Chain (66 leet). 

240 Yards * 

= ; 

Cable’s Length. 

10 Chains (220 yards) 

= i 

Furlong 

8 Furlongs 

= 

Mile (1,760 yards). 

3 Miles 


League 

3 Knots 


Nautical League 

1 151 Miles 


Knot oi Nautical 
Mile (2,025 yards). 

69$ Miles (60 Geograph ) 

— 

1 Degtee 

^ Square 

Measure. 

144 Square Inches 

3- 

1 Square Foot. 

9 Square Feet 

= 

1 Square Yard. 

30$ Square Yards 

= 

1 Square Pole, Rod, 


or Perch. 

40 Perches 

= 

I Rood, i) 

4 Roous 

= 

1 A^-e (4,840 square 
yards) 

640 Acres 

= 

1 Square Mile. 


Cubic Measure. 

1,728 Cubic Inches , • =1 Cubic Foot. 

27 Cubic Feet* — 1 Cubic Yard, 

fhe following are special measures of length — 

(a) Cloth Measure. 

(For cloths, linens, silks, etc., Scotch and Irish 
linens are measured by the yard. Dutch linen is 
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bought by the Flemish ell and sold by the English. 
Tapestry is generally sold by the Flemish ell.) 

2$ Inches = 1 Nail. 

4 Nails = 1 Quarter (of a yard). 

3 Quarters = 1 Flemish Ell. 

4 Quarters = 1 Yard. 

5 Quarters — 1 English Ell. 

6 Quarters = 1 French Ell. 


(b) Cotton Yarn Measure. 

120 Yards = 1 Skein. 

7 Skeins = 1 Hank. 

18 Hanks = 1 Spindle. 


(c) Land Measure. r 

(Land is measured by means of Gunter's Chain 
This chain is 22 yards long, and consists of 100 
links.) 

7 92 Long Inches — 1 Long Link. 

25 Long Links = 1 Long Pole 

4 Long Poles — 1 Long Cham. 

80 Long Chains — 1 Long Mile. 

62 7264 Square Inches = 1 Square Link. 

625 Square Links — 1 Square Pole. 

16 Square Poles — 1 Squaip Chain. 

10 Square Chains — 1 Acre 

(d) Linen Yarn Measure. 

300 Yards = 1 Cut 

12 Cuts — 1 Hank. 

l(s Hanks = 1 Bundle. 

(e) Paper Measure. 

24 Sheets — 1 Quire. 

20 Quires = 1 Ream. 

516 Sheets = 1 Punter’s Ream. 

2 Reams = 1 Bundle. 

10 Reams — 1 Bale. 


(/) Timber Measure. 

1 Load (unhewn timber) — 40 Cubic Feet. 

1 Load (squared timber) = 50 Cubic Feet. 

1 Ton of Shipping = 42 Cubic Feet 

l Stack = 108 Cubic Feet 

1 Cord 1 =r= 1 28 Cubic Feet. 

There are also various “ Standards ” used for 
measuring timber. The principal are — 

Christiania = 103$ Cubic Feet. 

(120 Deals, IP x 9" x 1*'.) ^ 

London \ — 120 Cubic Feet. 

, (120 Deals, 12' x 9' x 3") 

Quebec ~ 275 Cubic Feet. 

(120 Deals, 10' x IP x 3'.) 

Petrograd * =165 Cubic Feet. 

f ‘ ( 1 20 Deals, 6' x IP X 3".) 

(g) Worsted Yarn Measure. 

80 Yards «- = 1 Skein. 

7 Skeins = 1 H<tnk 

144 Hanks r = 1 Gross. 
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Other Measures. 

Angular Measure. 

60 Seconds (') = l Minute. 

60 Minutes (') — 1 Degree 

30 Degrees (°) -- 1 Sign. 

45 Degrees — 1 Octant. 

60 Degrees -- I Sextant. 

90 Degrees • 1 Quadrant. 

360 Degree — 1 Circle 

Measures of Time. 

— 1 Minute 


II. WEIGHT. 


60 Seconds 
60 Minutes 
24 Hours 
* 7 Days 
28 Da^ 

28, 29, 30, or 31 Days 
12 Calendar Months 

365 Days, 5 Hours, 
48]Mins , 51 Seconds 

366 Days 
36,524 Days 


-- 1 Hour 

= 1 Dav. 

1 Week 

~ 1 Lunar Month. 

— 1 Calendar Month 

— 1 Civil Year 

1 Mean Solar Year 

— - 1 Leap Yeat. 

— 1 Century. 


The addition of a day every fourth year, leap 
year, docs not keep the Calendar quite correc t. 
It is a little too much. The dillerence amounts 
to about 3 days in 400 years Three years in every 
four centuries, therefore, are not counted as leap 
years, and it^iasbeen arranged that those ( enturial 
years which are not dwisible exactly by 4, when 
the two last ciphers are taken away, shall not be 
counted as leap veats Thus 1800 and 1900 weic 
not leap years— but 2000 will be After the last- 
named veat there will be no rentuual Lap yeai until 
2400. 


Numerical 

Measures.* * 

12 Articles 

- - 1 I )ozen 

13 Articles 

— 1 Bakei ’s Dozen 

12 Dozen 

— 1 Gross 

12 Gross 

-- 1 Great Gross 

20 Articles 

-- 1 Score 

5 Score 

— - 1 Hunched 

6 Score 

--- 1 Great Hunched. 

Road Measures in 

Various Countries. 

Length of Mile m English Yauls. 

America (mile) 

. . . .. 1,760 

Austria (mile, post) 

. . 8,297 

Belgium (Kilometre) 

. 1,094 

China (Li) . 

609 

Denmark (mile) 

8,238 

England (Statute mile) 

. . . . 1,760 

,, (Geographical mile) . 2,025 

France (old mile) 

. . . . . 2,132 

,, (Kilometie) 

1,094 

Get many (Geographic al) 

. . . . 8,101 

» (long) . . 

. . . . 10,126 

,, (mile metric) 

. . 9 L640 

Holland (legal mile) . 

. . . • . 1,094 

India (Bengal mile) 

2,000 

Ireland (old) 

2,240 

Italy (miie) 

. . . . • . . *2,025 

Norway (mile) 

• . 12,182 

Portugal (mile) 

2,250 

Russia (V^rsf) 

1,167 

Saxony.* fpost mile) 

. . jt 7,432 

Scotland (old) 

1,977 

Spain (Wle) « . 

. * 1 ,522 

Sweden (mile) 

. • 11 ,690 

Switzerland (mile) 

8,584 


Avoirdupois Weight. * 

27 343 Grains 
16 Piams 
1 6 Ouik cs 
1 4 Pounds 

28 Pounds 
100 Pounds 

4 Quarters (112 lbs) 

20 Hundredweights 


= 1 Dram. 

— 1 Ounce (437 5 grs.). 1 
~ 1 Pound (lb) (7,000 

— 1 Stone * grs.). 

— 1 Qu artei . 

— - 1 Cental 

- 1 Hundredweight. 

-- 1 Ton (cwt.) 


Apothecaries ’ Weight (Old). 

20 (hams •— 1 Scruple, ►) 

3 Sciuples • 1 Dram, 3 (HO grains). 

8 I hams -- 1 Ounce, 5 (480 grs). 

12 Omues — 1 Pound, lb (5,760 

grams). 

Dings are compounded by this weight. 

P\vsn lans and chemists use these weights in 
dealing with pi esc upturns In the Pntish Pharma- 
copoeia avoirdupois weight is used. 

There is also what is called an Apothecaries’ 
Fluid Measure (also used in photography). 

1 l)ra< hm. 


6 Minims (m ) 

8 Diai hms 
20 Ounces 
8 Pints 
1 Teaspoonful 
1 Dessei tspoonful 
1 Tablcspoonful 


1 Oun< e. 

1 Pint 

l Imperial Gallon 

1 Drachm 

2 Drachms. 

4 Diac hms 


Troy Weight. 

3 17 Grains *== 1 Carat. 

24 (hams - - 1 Penny weight (dwt ) 

20 Pennyweights -- 1 Ounce (480 giains). 

12 Ounces 1 Pound (5,760 grs.). 

100 Pounds -- 1 Hundredweight. 

'Iioy weight is used for gold, silvei (and aitulcs 
made of gc)ld and silver), platinum, and precious 
stones 

I he standard for gold coin is 22 carats fine gold 
and 2 caiats alloy, loi silver, 1 1 oz 2 chvf! silver 
and 18 dwt alloy 

The following are special weights — 

(a) butter and Cheese Weight. 


8 Pounds 
56 Pounds 
84 Pounds 
112 Pounds 
224 Pounds 
356 Poifncls 
236 Pounds 


^ 1 Close 

— 1 Fh-kin 
: 1 Tub. 

— 1 Dutch Oisk. 
-- 1 Batrel 

1 Suffolk Wcy. 

— 1 Essex Wey. 


# ( b ) Coal Weight. 

( In addition to Avoirdupois Weight f 

— 1 Hundredweight. 

— 2 Hundi edweights. 
~~ 1 Room 

— 1 Bai^e or Keel. 
=* V Shipjpad. 


1 Sack 

1 Large Sac k • 

7 Tons 

21 Tons 4 Ilundredwt. 
*20 Keels 


(" All coal shall be sold by weight only, except 
where by the written consent of the purchaser it 
is sold by boatload, or by wagons or tubs delivered 


1 A gram is the same in all weights. 
* Huteher's stone is 8 lb^ 
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* fr§m the colliery into the works of the purchaser. 

. . . Where ;yi y quantity of coal exceeding 2 cwt. 
is delivered by means of any vehicle to a purchaser, 
the seller of the coal shall deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, or to be sent by post or otherwise, to 
the purchaser or his servant, before any part of 
the coal is unloaded, a ticket or note” in a pre- 
scribed foim — -Weights and Measutes Act. 1889) 

(r) Fish Weight and Measure. 

1 Barrel (anc hovies) — 30 pounds 

1 Quintal — 112 pounds 

1 Box (salmon) ~ 120 to 130 pounds. 

4 Fish • = 1 Warp. 

33 Warps sr= 1 Bong Hundred. 

10 Long Hundred — 1 Thousand 

10 Thousand = 1 Last. 

500 Herrings = 1 Cade 

1000 Sprats - 1 Cade 

600 I lettings ~ 1 Mease ^ 

1 Cran of Met tings — 37] Gallons 

(d) Flour Weight. 

14 Bounds = 1 Beck or Stone. 

40 Pounds = 1 Boll 

56 Bounds — 1 Bushel. 

196 Bounds = - 1 Barrel. 

280 Pounds = 1 Sack 

(Bread is usually sold in 4-lb and 2-lb loaves, 
that is, quarterns and half-quaiterns.^ Unless it 
is of the class known as " fancy bread,” it must be 
weight'd in the presence of the buyei . It is 
forbidden, by statute, to s«.ll bread by the peck) 

(e) Hay Weight. 

56 Pounds — 1 Truss (old hay). 

60 Pounds = 1 Tiuss (new hay). 

36 Trusses = 1 Load. 

1 Square Yard = 6 Stone (new hay). 

1 Square Yard = 9 Stone (old hay). 

- (/) Straw Weight. 

36 Pounds = 1 Tiuss. 

36 Trusses (11 cwt 64 lb) = 1 Load. 

(g) Wool Weight. 

7 Bounds = 1 Clove. 

20 Pounds — 1 Scoie. 

2 Cloves = 1 Stone. 

2. Stones — 1 Tod. 

12 Score 1 Pack. 

6 V Tods = 1 Wc‘3 . 

2“ Weys ^ 1 Sack. 

r 12 Sacks = 1 Last. 


<. Other Weights. 

Almonds. . basket I] -B cwt 

,, . seron 1 \-‘l cwt 

,, . . box (Jordan)' . . . 25 lb. 

Arsenic . . , cask 4 cwt. 

Ashes . . cask (Ament an) . . 3]- 5 cwt 

,, . / cask (Russian) ... 10 cwt.' 

BctT . . • tieicc of 38 pieces (Irish) . 304 lb. 

,, t . . . hrkin 100 lb. 

„ . . . band 200 lb. 

Bristles . . cask 10 cwt. 

Bullion . . bar 15-30 lb. 

Camphor . box 1 cwt. 


Other Weights (< cont .) 


Candles . 

barrel .... 

. . 120 lb. 

Cassia 

chest 

. . 60 lb. 

Cinnamon 

bale 

. . 92} lb. 

Clover seed . 

sack 

. 2-3} cwt. 


cask 

7-9 cw’t. 

Cloves 

matt 

. . 80 lb. 


chest 

. . 200 lb. 

Cochineal 

seron .... 

. . 140 lb. 


bag 

! . 200 lb. 


70,000 insects . . 

. . 1 lb. 

Cocoa 

hag 

. . 1 cwt. 


cask 

. li cwt. 

Colfee 

batrel or lobin . 

. 1-1} cwt. 

,, • • 

hag 

. 1 J-l} cwt. 

,, . . 

tierce .... 

5-7 cwt, 


bale (Mocha) . . 

. 2-24 cwt. 

Cop pei as 

hhd 

. 16-20 cwt. 

Cun ants . 

caroteel .... 

5-9 cwt. 

f| . 

butt 

. 15-20 cwt. 

Featheis . 

bale 

. . 1 cwt. 

logs . . . 

drum (Turkey) . 

. . 24 lb. 


frail (Faro) . 

. . 32 lb. 


frail (xMalaga) 

. . 56 lb. 


barrel. . . 96 1 

). to 2| cw't. 

Flax 

matt (Dub h) 

. .126 lb. 


bale (Flemish) . 

. . 2 cw r t. 

,, 

bale (Russian) . 

5-6 cwt . 

Galls 

sack 

. 3| cwt. 

Gingct . . 

bag (Jamaica) / . 

. . 1 cwt. 


bag (Fast ‘Indies) . 

. . 1 cwt. 


bag (Barbadocs) 

. 1 ] cwt 

Glass . 

stone 

. . 5 lb 


seam 

. 24 stone. 

Gum . 

c best (Turkey) . 

. . 4 c W’t 

,, Arabic. 

chest (Fast Indies). 

. 6 cwt. 

Gunpowder ., 

ban el 

. . 100 lb. 


last (24 barrels) 

. 2,400 lb. 

Hemp 

stone .... 

. . 32 lb 

Hops . 

poc ket .... 

. l}-2 cwt. 


hag 

. 34 cwt. 

Honey 

gallon .... 

. . V2 lb. 

Tnchgo 

seron 

. . 250 lb. 

Lead . 

fodder or fother 

. 194- cwt 

Liquoric e juk e 

case 

. .1} cwt 

Mace . 

case 

1} cwt. 

Madder . . 

cask 

. 15-23 cwt. 

Magnesia 

chest 

. 1 cwt 

Meat , 

stone 

8 lb. 

Molasses . 

puncheon 

. 10-12 cwt 

Mustaid . 

cask small) . 

. 9-18 lb 


cask (lai ge) . . . 

. 18-36 lb 

Nutmegs . 1 . 

cask 

. . 200 lb 

Nuts . 

bag (Barcelona). 

. . 126 lb. 


bag (Messina) 

. lHJcwt. 

Opium 

chest (Turkey) . 

. . 136 lb. 


chest (Fast Indies). 

149] lb. 

Peppet 

bag (free trade) 

}, ], or 1 cwt. 


bag (white) . 

. . 168 lb. 

,, L 

bag (blue k) . 

. . 316 lb. 

Pimento .* 

hag 

. 1 C«.Vt. 

Plums 

carton .... 

. . 9 lb. 


1 box .... 

. . 20 lb. 

Pork* . . . 

firkin (lush). 

. * . 100 lb. 

,, . , 

tieicc .... 

. . 304 M>. 

Potash 

barrel 

. . 200 lb. 

Potatoes . 

cwt ' 

. 1201b. 

Pi uncs 

barrel 

. «\!-3 cwt. 

..... 

puncheon 

10-12 cwt. 

Quicksilver . 

bottle . . . u . 

. ! 84 lb. 

Rags . . . 

bale (Hamburg) 

. 2} cwt. 

,, . . . 

bale (Mediterranean) 

. 4}-5 cwt. 
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** Other Weights ( cont .) 


Resin 

barrel about 2 cwt. 

Raisins . 

drum (Valencia) 

. 24 lb 


box (Valencia) . 

30-40 lb. 


cask (Malaga) . 

. 1 cwt. 


box (Malaga) 

. 22 lb. 


cask (Turkey) . 

. 2*- cwt 

Rice . 

bag (East Indies) . 

ly cwt 

... 

cask (America) . 

. 6 c wt* 

Sago . . • . 

bag 

. 1 cwt 


c best 

. U » wt 

Salmon . 

box 

120 -1 30 lb 

Salt . 

bushel ... 

. 56 lb 

Saltpctie 

bag 

• 1 £ r wt 


bat rcl 

. 1 cwt 

Shellac . . 

c host 

1 3 cwt 

S5s*p . 

Firkin 

64 lb. 


bat i el 

. 256 lb 


chest 

3} cwt. 

Soda . 

c ask .... 

3-4 cwt. 

Steel . 

fagot 

. 120 lb 

Sugar. 

bag (East Indies) . 

1- 1 ] cwt 

fJ 

matt oi bag (Mauiilius) 

1 -H cwt 

# . 

tierce (West Indies) 

7 -9 cwt. 

,, 

hogshead (West Indies) 

13-16 cwt. 

Sugar-candy 

box 

. 70 Jb 

'Fallow 

cask 

. 9 c w t 

Tapioca . 

barrel 

. 1 T c wt 

Tea . . . 

chest (Congou) . 

. 80 lb 


c^iest (Hyson) . 

60-80 lb 

fp • • • 

chest (« din ary) 

. 84 lb 

Tiles . 

load 

. 1 ,000 

Tobacco . 

hogshead 

12-18 c wt 

Turpentine . 

band 

2-2*- cwt 

Vermilion 

bag . . ... 

. 50 lb. 

Walnuts . 



III. CAPACITY * 

Dry Measure. 

. 1 cwt. 

4 Gills 

= 1 Pint 


2 Pints 

1 Uuait 


2 Quaits (4 pints) = 1 Bottle. 


2 Pottles (4 quails) =-= I Gallon. 


2 Gallons 

= 1 Pec k 


4 Pecks 

= I Bushel 


3 Bushels 

38! 1 Sack 


4 Bushels 

= 1 Coomb 


5 Bushels (or 

pqj ter’s 


load) — 1 Sac k ot 

Flour. 

8 Bushels 

— 1 Quai ter. 


12 Sacks 

— 1 Chalchon. 

5 Quarters (40 bushels) = 1 Wey oi ,IIoisc-loaci 

10 Quarters 

= 1 Last. 


Alo and Peer Measure. 


4 Gills 

r= 1 Pint. 


2 Pints 

1 Quart 


4 Quarts 

= 1 Gallon. 


9 Gallons 

= 1 Fir km 

i 

% .Firkins (18 

gallons) = 1 Kilderkin. 

2 Kilderkins 

1 Paired 


1^- Barrel 

— 1 Hogshead 

2 Hogsheads 

= 1 Butt , 

i 

2 # Butts * 

--- 1 Tun. 



Wino Measure. 


4 

2 

4 

9 

18 


Gillj*.® 
Pi fits 
Quarts 
Gallons 
Gallons 


— l.Pjnt- 

1 Quart. 

1 Gallon. 
1 Anker 
= 1 Runlet. 


31 k Gallons 
42“ Gallons 
63 Gallons 
84 Gallons 
2 Hogsheads 
2 Pipes 


Wine Measi he (<u«/) 
= 1 Barrel 


-- 1 

= 1 

~ 1 

1 


Tiert V 
Hogshead. 
Pum heon 
Pipe or Butt. 
Tun 


Ollier Wine ami Spirit Measures. 

Hogshead of Claret _= 16 Gallons 


1 Butt ot Sheri v 
1 Pipe oi Poi t 
1 Pipe ot Madeua 
1 Pipe of Marsala 
1 Pum heon ot S Whisko\ 
1 Pum heon ol Brandy 
1 Hogslu ad of I h andy 
| Cask ot Brandy 
1 Pipe ol ('idei 
1 Pim< heon of Rum 
1 H(\shead of Kuril 
1 Tun of Wine 
1 Pipe or Butt 


108 Gallons 
1 1 5 Gallons 

92 Gallons 

93 Gallons 

1 12 120 Gallons 
100-1 10 Gallons 
45 55 Gallons 
26 28 Gallons 
100 118 Gallons. 
90-100 Gallons 
45 -50# Gall< >ns 
210 Gallons 
108-117 Gallons 


Bruits, Load of 
Glass, Seam ol 
Law Papers, 1 Folio 
Potatoes, Sac k ot 


Miscellaneous. 

- 500 


^ 120 lb 

— 72 Words 

— 168 lb. 


WE LEA RE DEPARTMENT. Th is is a com- 
paratively recent innovation in factoiy and business 
organisation, and tame greatly to the fore during 
the war Jt has been said that the welfare depart- 
ment (or employment or labour department, as 
some prefer to call it) is “ requited to study the 
workers individually and sever .illy .is living, 
thinking beings , and the end it has to attain is 
(i) to obtain a healthy and contented personnel, and 
(n) to maintain it in health and contentment. 
11ns end should be attained pnmanly that the 
nidus! ry may justify its existence to the community, 
and secondly that it may ieceivc good and efficient 
scrVice from those it selves " 

Space will not permit of an extended relcrcnce 
to the vanous considerations which are raised m 
this connection , but the following summarizes the 
main points - 

(i) Welfare and" health work is needed to 
lubricate the wheels of the livin,, machinery of 
industry 9 

( n) II must be given a status commensurate with 
its importance * * 

(m) It requires a department of experts acting 
in close touch with the workers 

(iv) The duties of the department should be 
carefully defined, and include Activities both inside 
and outsidc#vorkmg hours 

( v) Constant y quirics and investigation *are a 
necessary part of the work 

(vi) Every effort must be made to avoid trenching 
on the established prerogatives of technical contiol 
and of trade unionism „ 

WESTERN AlJSTRALI.WPoHition, \ren, and 
’Population. Western Australia, tin? largest, but 
least populated, of the Australian States, mcludevill 
that portion of the Australian mainland, wine h 
extends to the west of the meridian of 129° E , and 
is situated between the parallels of 13J°S. and 
35° S. Its greatest length is 1,480 miles, and its 
* greatest breadth about 1,000 miles. Its area of 
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9f5,920 square miles is more than one-third of the 
area of the Australian mainland, and eight times 
that of the United Kingdom. The population of this 
vast region is only about 313,000, which gives the 
remarkably low density of 3 to the square mile. 

Coast Line. The coast line has a total length of 
■over 0,000 miles, but there are few good natural 
harbours On the south, King George’s Sound 
possesses a good harbour in Princess Koyal, but 
steep cliffs rise from the shoics of the Great 
Australian Bight. It is, however, possible to form 
a roadstead at Espeiance to serve the Dundas gold- 
field. Fiemantlc, on the west coast, has had its 
harbour made safe by an immense mole, and Shark 
Bay is fairly well sheltered The northern coast is 
characterised by its mangrove swamps, but pos- 
sesses m King Sound and Cambridge Gulf fine 
natural hat hours, though rendered less useful by 
the great tidal ranges there. 

Build. The greater part of the State is occupied 
by a vast arid tableland of very am lent rocks , and 
coastal plains lie on the north, west, and south. Of 
the chief deserts of the tableland, the Queen Victoria 
Desert lies between 26° S and 31° S , and is unin- 
habited except by a few aborigines, and the Gibson 
Desert, lying notth of the latter and stretching to 
the Tropic of Capucorn, is a stony waste Beyond 
the latter stretches the Great Sandy Desert north- 
wards in udges of drifted sand The chief mountain 
ranges are of low elevation, and include the Leopold 
and Muller Ranges in the noith, the llammcislcy 
Kangc m the north-west, and the Dai ling and 
Stirling Ranges in the south-west. lliere are 
numeious so-tailed lakes <>n the plateau, which have 
little depth, and bet ome dry in the hot seasons. 
Numerous uveis ilow west waids from the estaip- 
ments of the plateau, and the thief among them 
arc the Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, 
l)c Grey, and Fitzroy. Only two aic of commeicial 
unpoi tame- -the Swan anti the Fitzroy ; the rest 
are only filled during the lainy season. 

Climate. Speaking generally, the climate of West- 
ern Australia is remarkably healthy, but all varieties 
of climate from lower temperate to tropical are to be 
found. Four climatic regions may, however, be dis- 
tinguished : (1) '1 he Kimbetlcy region of the notth, 
possessing a ti epical monsoon climate, with an 
annual rainfall of 40 to 60 in , (2) the arid and 
semi-arid desert tableland, with marked temperature 
changes, and with a tainfall of 0 to 15 in , (3) the 
transition belt between the two foimcr, and (4) 
the south-west and south with a " Mediteiranean ” 
climate, a*nd a rainfall vaiying from 40 in. on the 
coast to 15 in. in the intei lor 

Production and Industrie!*, 1 he Pcstoral Industry 
is one of the chief mainstays of the colony Sheep 
a id cattle are the chief animals reared, but horses 
and pigs are also fed' in large numbers The princi- 
pal pistoral regions are in the Norvh-West, the 
coast ranges of the South-West, a:'d in the southern 
Kimberley distuct, especially in the valleys of the 
Ord, Margaret, Barnaul, and FiUroy Rivers. 
The daitying industry is of little importance, 
but is sure to develop in the South-Western 
district between Gerald ton and Albany, where the 
population is mainly centred A poisonous plant 
in the south is a hindrance to stock-rearing. There 
is much good grazing land on the plateau, and this 
region is not so much the great barren wilderness 
as the early estimates asserted. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is chiefly tarried on in 
the South-Western region. Wheat, barley, oats, 


maize, hay, potatoes, and root crops are raised; 
The yield of the cereals is moderate, but the quality 
is good. The orange, vine, lemon, apple, and peach 
are grown with great success between Bunbury and 
Geraldton, and many other regions in the South- 
West are suitable for fruit growing, hence with good 
local and foreign markets this industry is certain 
to develop. 

Forestry. Western Australia possesses a very 
valuable asset in her 30,000 square miles of forest. 
Jarrah and karri, species of eucalyptus, are the 
chief. Jarrah is world-famed for its durability, and 
its resistance to the ravages of the white ant, the 
teredo, and dry-rot It grows chiefly in the South- 
West between Perth and Albany. The karri is 
larger and taller than jarrah, sometimes attaining 
heights of over 200 ft. ; and is limited to a tract 
in the extreme South-West. Other varieties of 
timber arc tuart, wandoo, York gum, and sandal- 
wood. The bark of the mallet tree is used for 
tanning purposes. 

The Mining Industry. Gold-mining is one of the 
staple industries of Western Australia, and has 
raised the colony from the " Cinderella ” state to a 
fairly prosperous condition, with fair hope of future 
development. The gold belt extends from north to 
south roughly parallel to the coast, and includes the 
Kimberley (1886), Pilbarra, Ashburton, Gascoyne, 
Murchison and Fast Murchison (1891), Yilgarn 
(1887), Mount Margaret, Southern Cross (1887), 
Coolgardic (1892), Kalgootlic (1893), and Dundas 
goldfields. The colony ranks first in Australia in 
gold production Much of the gold first found 
was in the form of alluvial nuggets , now quartz- 
mining operations are carried on Other minerals, 
at present little worked, but of fair extent, are 
silver, coal, iron, tin, copper, lead, and very hard 
diamonds used for glass cutting. Coal exists 
near Wyndham, Geraldton, and Bunbury ; but 
is mainly mined at Collie, near Bunbury, and is 
all used locally and for the shipping at Fremantle. 
Northampton mines < opper, and the Grcenbushcs 
yield tin 

I he h'tshtng Industry There is an important 
peat 1-fislnng industry, with headquarters at Broome, 
on the north-west coast Two distinct species of 
mothcr-of-pearl shell contribute to the export trade 
of this article The main and most valuable portion 
is lepiesented by the large mother-of-pearl shell, 
limited to tropical waters, and obtained from 
Exmouth Gulf northwaids Fine pearls are also 
obtained. The second, or Shatk’s Bay variety, is of 
comparatively small size, and is used for the manu- 
facture of buttons The food fishes of economic 
value are many, but the industry is in its infancy. 

The Manufacturing Industries Manufactures are 
natuially in a very rudimentary state. There are 
small local industries, such as brick-making, working 
wood or metals, and the making up of textile fabrics 
into clothing 

Coinniuueations. The chief means of communifa- 
tion in a State possessing few navigable rivers or 
good roads, and yet one whcie some of the mam 
trade centre^ arc far from the coast iji an arid 
wilderness arc of necessity railways. The railway 
system of the colony has made great strides. The 
Eastern Railway connects Perth wuh Fremantle, 
and passes through Northam, Southern Crp$s, Cool- 
gardie, and Kalgoorhe to Kanowna. The Great 
Southern line connects Perth with Albany, ‘passing 
through Brookton, Narrogin, Katanmng, and Cran- 
brook. The South-Western line connects Perth with 
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Bunbury, Busselton, and Bridgetown The Midland 
connects Perth with Geraldton and Northampton ; 
and the Northern Kailway connects Gerald toil with 
Mullewa, Cue, and Nanmne The Eastern Railway 
may, in the future, be extended from lxalgootlie to 
Port Augusta (South Australia), thus completing 
the first tians-c ontinental line 

Camels are used in the desert patts foi tianspoit 
purposes 

Commerce. West Austiaha trades mainlv with 
the llmtecf Kingdom, the othei Austialian colonies, 
and with the Bntish colonies The expoils aio 
mainly wool, gold, timber (pariah and kam), but 
also include some skins, kangaroo hides, peails, 
pearl shells, sandal-wood, wheat, flour, fmit, tin, 
copper, guano 1 he impoits consist ot Jood stutls, 
r^jlwav plant, machinery, lronwaie, clothing, 
liquor 1 ^ tea, and sugar. 

Trade Centres. '! he tiade centres are the polls, 
and the towns in the gold-mining, pastoral, ancl 
agiicultural regions - 

Perth (117,000, with suburbs), the capital, is 
situated on the Swan River, about 10 miles from 
its mouth '1 he gold discoveries gave it a great 
impetus Perth is a pretty town, and has ail 
ample supply of watei It is an industtial and 
commercial centre 1 

Premantle (21,000), at the mouth of the Swan 
River, is the chief port of t lie colony, ancl now has 
good harboiy accommodation. It is a poit of call 
for the mail steamer's 

Kalgoorlte (18,800), tfraily 400 miles cast of Perth, 
has had a rapid growth Its famous “ Golden Mile " 
contains numeious mines fitted w>th costly 
mac hinery, ancl lighted by elec Inc light 

Coolgaidie (2,000), lire capital ot the goldfields 
of that name, lias berm overshadowed 1^- Kalgooilie 
Water is conveyed to it and lgalgooilie lioin 
Mundarmg, m the Darling Range 

Albany (4,000), on Pi inn ss Royal llaibour, in 
King George Sound, was foi met ly the ])oit of call 
for mail steamers It has sulJcred fiom Ihe com- 
petition of Ere mantle Tt is still a naval coaling 
station, and is tin* port ioi the large agricultural 
and pastoral district behind it Albany is the oldest 
settlement in Western Austiaha 

Boulder (11,000) lies 4 miles east oi Kalgooilie, and 
is a lamous gold centre 

Broome, oil Roebuck Bay, the centre of peai 1- 
fishing, is conncr tecl by cable with Baniovv.vigie, in 
Java, and messages go from Bioome to Perth, and 
thence through Em la to Adelaide, Melbourne, 
and Sydney. # 

Otlier small towns ate Cue (the centre of the 
Murchison goldfield, and also an agricultural amf 
pastoral centre), C eraldlort (the poi t of the Mine lu- 
son goldfield), ) ork and Northam in flic South- 
West (agricultural centres), Busselton and Bunbury 
(timber centres), Collie (coal centre), P.sperance 
(small port on the south e oast, 126 miles horn 
pundas), and Menzies (mining centre) # 

•Mails are despatched to .West 'Ausfialia every 
Fiiday via Brindisi or Naples Ihe tunc 1 of transit * 
is about twenty-six days 

Eor map, sec Ausiralia • * 

•WEST INDIES. — The laige gioupOof islands ^ 
which extend from Florida in the United State's 
to Vene^ueft in the north of South Amenta 
AbouJ <orty are inhabited.# The total area is 
estimated at 100,000 square miles, and th« total 
popul^lion at 14 little morS than, 6,000,000 Only 
Cuba and Haiti possess #free and independent # 

110— (1435) 


governments These two islands, as well as the 
puneipal ol the remaining one--, aie noticed uiV cr 
separate headings, or in the aiticlqp dealing with 
the count i us of which they lcnm a jrait of the 
colonial possessions 

WET DOC K. -This is a doc k into vvlm h vessels 
are admitted at high watei, alter which the dock 
gates are closed again so that the level of the 
water does not sink In these clocks ships can 
remain afloat and take in oi discharge caigo at any 
time*, without having tegard to the using oi the 
falling ol the tide outside 

WET GOODS. All liquids contained in 'asks or 

bottles 

WHALEBONE. — Really not bone at all, but 3 
light, flexible, elastic ^substance, lesembling hotil, 
obtained horn the mouth of the whalebone whales 
in the shape 1 of plates of baleen {q v ) Whalebone 
is laigel\ used foi the manufacture of strong 
blushes, foi boiling the best cm sets, gf< 

V^IIALKS. Whales aie hunted in most of the 
oceans foi blubber and whalebone T lie* carcases 
ate- liequcntly used foi the- mainline tuie of bone 
manure 4 he* Gicenland whale* is now so inre in 
Ate tie sc as that it is no longer pursued Jn the 
South Atlantic the 1 clos<4\ allied southern whale* is 
found Both these me vei\ valuable for the large.* 
amount ol whalebone as well as oil which they 
Meld \ anous kinds ol fimicr-w hales an* now 
hunted in the Greenland Sea, Noitli and South 
Atlantic 4 lie lr pursuit h.is brought human 
settlements to othei wise unpopulated islands like 
South Georgia and tin* South Shetlands Ihiee 
hundied \eats ago whaling gave use m Spit/hergen 
to .i summer town ol 1,500 inhabitants but this has 
long since clisappe.u ed Sperm whaling is followed 
in the tropical waters of tin* Atlantic, Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, gtneiallv by nomadic whalers, 
which leiiiam at sea lor long periods 

WHARF.— A hank on the* shoic of a hai hour or 
rivei vvhc i c vessels can be loaded and unloaded 

A whait is <i “ l.utoiy ” within the* meaning of 
the Eactoiy and Woiksho]) Act, 1895, and there- 
fore a “factory" with the meaning of the Work- 
man's Compensation Act, 1906, but it ejoes not 
necessarily follow that a canal vvhaif, upon which 
no machine i y is used, is such a factory 

WHARFAGE.- --4 he cliaige that is made for the 
use ot a whail when a vessel is discharging her 
cat go 

WHA ItlTNGER.— 4 lie w harfingei is the steamship 
ovvneis’ l epiesentative at Ihe clocjc Goods amving 
foi shipment ate leceivcd by him and checked 
ac c ouling to the sender’s notes, altei v\l«n h he gi^es 
a sign.ituie fm the goods In the* case* of tiny short- 
age*, he, of c 4 >ursca altei s the notes as may be 
ntcessuiv, and in the case ol damaged goods, due 
mention of 1 his is u uje by lum on the* icceipts. 
When the goods have been tfeeued and landed at 
the shed, tlf l* wharfinger enters them in his skipping 
book, giving dak of amval and full particulars of 
marks and numbers on the packages, numbe*i of 
pa< kagts.and steamer foi vvhic h they are intended to 
be shipped 4 he goods arc* then rc*acly lor shipment, 
and it is the wliai tingei 's duty to h;tv c* the packages 
marked as being ready foi Ic/ading iqJo the steamer, 
pointing out to the stevedoie that they may be 
shipped W4nlsl being loaded, the vvharfiftger 
arianges for a tally to be made, that is to a 

chei k ot every pac kage is made as it is loaded into 
the* steamer When the ste*ame*r has been loaded 
the wharfinger supplies to the office full particulars 
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of everything which has actually been shipped 
f^in which the bills of lading are made out ; and 
if any good# have been received damaged, the 
actual damage is stated on these returns. The 
remarks regarding damage arc thereupon in the 
bills of lading when being signed. It will thus be 
seen that it is very important to the shipowner 
that the wharfinger’s returns should be accurate in 
every way, as discrepancies in the bills of lading 
might lead to wiong delivery being made at destina- 
tion , and, further, in the case of any damage, if 
this is not stated on the bill of lading, the steamer 
is naturally held to be responsible for the damage 

If goods are advised as arriving by railway for 
shipment and have not arrived when required for 
shipment, the whai huger , interviews the lailway 
company, in order that the wagons may be traced 
and sent alongside the steamer without delay. 

It may be that the steamer is loading more cargo 
at another port, and in this case the wharfinger 
arranges that the cargo is stowed at his port ly such 
a way that when the additional cargo is taken on 
boaid the steamer will be in a proper seaworthy 
condition ; and if the steamei loads cargo at one 
port destined for two or more ports, the wharfinger 
must see that the cargo for each port is well sepa- 
rated and handy for discharge, also that when the 
steamer has dis< harged at the diilerent poits the 
vessel will still be in a seaworthy condition 

The whai finger should also note the draft of the 
vessel (fore and aft) befote she leaves the dock, and 
that the cargo has been stowed in such a manner 
that tile vessel is in a seaworthy condition and in 
accordance with the master’s instructions 

After the steamer has finished her lading, the 
wharfingei will go over the quay and sec that every- 
thing which has been advised for shipment by him 
to the stevedore has been duly put on boaid. 'I he 
what finger also makes out the stowage plan of the 
steamer, that is to say, a plan of the various 
holds of the ship showing how the cargo has been 
loaded. 

In the case of imports, the wharfinger receives 
a copy of the ship's manifest, which is, in 
turn, .copied into a book at the dock, known as 
the delivery book. As the steamer is discharging, 
the whatfinger ai ranges, as tn the case of the ship- 
ment of goods, for a tally to be taken as the goods 
are discharged fiorn the steamer, either direct into 
conveyance for delivery or on to the quay. When 
application for the delivery of goods is made, the 
whatfinger arranges for the goods to be handed over 
to the consignee, obtaining from the latter the 
delivery orders, etc (issued usually at the olfice). t 
He sees that the goods have been duly examined 
and passed by the Customs oilmens, as delivery 
without any Customs examination taking place 
i nakes the steamship owngr liable to a seveue penalty 
for such illegal delivery 

At the time of delivery the gootfi, are marked 
off m the delivery book, and a<ugnature obtained 
from the carrier, etc , who takes delivery. 

If any cargo is landed damaged from the steamer, 
this must be advised to the office in wilting, and 
arrangements' must "be made by him for the 
packages to repi lied, as ne< essarv 

At the expiration of a few clays from the steamer s 
discharge, the whai finger should have made out a 
list* of the goods of which delivery has not been 
taken, and send same to the office in order that 
warehousing arrangements can be made, as 
required. 
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WHARFINGER’S .RECEIPT, OR CERTIFICATE. 

— This is a document which is issued by a wharfinger 
(q v ) acknowledging the rq^eipt of goods committed 
to his charge, or certifying that certain goods are 
ready for shipment. Such a receipt or certificate 
is not a document of title, and therefore of no 
value as a security. 

A wharfinger's warrant stating that the goods 
arc deliverable to the person named therein or to 
his assigns by indorsement, does form a document 
of title. (See Dock Warrant, 'Warehouse 
Warrant ) 

WHARFINGER’S WARRANT.— This is a docu- 
ment which is issued by a wharfinger (q v ) stating 
that the goods named therein are deliverable to 
the person mentioned or to his assigns by indorse- 
ment 

The remarks which apply to a dock warrant £pply 
equally to a wharfinger's warrant. (See Dock 
Warrant.) 

WHEAT. — An important food grain, of which 
there are many species. As will be seen from the 
map shown inset, it is cultivated in the tropics 
as well as in the temperate parts of the world, 
but varies in composition with the climate. Thus 
British wheat contains more starch and more 
moisture than the Indian variety, which is richer 
in gluten. The species most largely grown is the 
Tnticum vulgare or Tnticum sativum, which forms 
the staple food of the more highly civilised races, 
being both nutritive and cheap. The crushed grain 
is Hour {qv), the outer Covering or husk is bran 
(qv), and the stalk, when dried, is straw (qv.). 
Great Britain's supplies are supplemented by 
imports from the United States, Canada, Russia, 
Rumania, and India. 

Generally speaking, wheat requires a light clayey 
soil, but one that will drain well, allow the roots to 
spread, and afford easy conditions of tillage Like 
all grasses, it must have rain in the germinating 
season, which should be fairly cool This gives the 
best conditions for growth. The ripening period 
must be warm and dry, conditions which as a rule 
restrict the northward extension of wheat A 
severe dry winter is hostile to winter (or properly 
speaking autumn) wheat, while a dry warm spring 
prevents the growth of spring wheat In all 
cases an early and wet autumn is injurious to 
wheat cultivation • in England the chief wheat 
lands are in East Anglia, which is favoured with 


a drier and warmer summer than the west and 
north of the country The Mediterranean climate, 
with its deficient rainfall amplified by irrigation, 
is an ideal one for wheat. The chief problems in 
the extension of wheat cultivation lie in finding 
varieties that will germinate with less rain and 
ripen with lower temperatures 

WHISKY. — A spirit obtained by fermentation 
and distillation from malted and unmalted cereals 
and other starch-yielding materials, such as 
potatoes* Pure malt whisky is made almost exclu- 
sively in f Scotland In Ireland a mixed grist of 
malt and raw grain is used ; and in England much 
ol the whisky is made from malted rye, ground 
oats', and maize. The best whisky of Scotland and 
Ireland L ma le by pot stills, while the English 
product is a patent-still spirit. When first mad©/, 
whisky is a colourless liquid, and its various shades 
are obtained by the addition of some colouring 
matter, or by storage for several years in sherry 
casks, which also improves the flavour. Proof 
spirit consists of equd parts of alcohol and water. 
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Scotch whisky is bonded at 1 1 per cent over-proof, 
and Irish whisky at 25 per cent, over-proof (O P.) ; 
but that sold by the retail dealers is generally from 
10 to 20 per cent, under proof (U.P.). 

WHITE LEAD. — A carbonate of lead obtained 
by the decomposition of lead with various acids, 
especially dilute nitric acid. It is a soft, earthy 

? owder, and is much used as a white pigment, 
t is often adulterated by the addition of chalk. 
Owing to it^ poisonous properties and to the costli- 
ness of its production, similar preparations arc 
frequently used in the place of white lead. 

WHITLEY COUNCILS. — Whitley Councils or 
Joint Industrial Councils were recommended by a 
Committee appointed by the Government to advise 
the Cabinet on the future relations of employers 
Sfcft employed. The Committee was under the 
chairmanship of the Rt Hon J II. Whitley, M P , 
Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons, 
and the terms of reference were to advise the 
Government on two points, (a) to make suggestions 
ior securing permanent improvement in the rela- 
tions between employers and workmen , and ( b ) to 
recommend means for securing that industrial 
•conditions affecting the relations between employers 
and workmen should be systematically reviewed by 
those concerned with a view to improving conditions 
in the future 

The Committee to which these matters were 
referred was % vey representative one, and after a 
careful consideration of the whole problem, they 
made recommendations *on head ( b ) as being, in 
their opinion, the best way of securing an improve- 
ment in the relations between employers and work- 
men. The main recommendations in the Report 
were in relation to the establishment of Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils, intended to bring 
•employers and workpeople together, ind providing 
for continuity of policy and regularity of meetings 
for the discussion of matters of common interest. 
It was hoped that the effect of these Councils 
would be to produce an atmosphere which would 
prevent disputes from arising by reason that dis- 
cussions would take place before bad feeling had 
been aroused, thus reducing misunderstandings and 
suspicion which are so common a feature in 
industrial disputes. 

Hie recommendations of the Whitley Committee 
were that first National Industrial Councils con- 
sisting exclusively of representatives of organised 
labour and employers should be sot up A separate 
National Council would be required for each industry 
and so far as possible the work of ea^h Council 
would be carried on by means of decentralised 
machinery Most of the large industries are dis- 
tributed throughout the Kingdom, and the report 
proposes that District Joint Councils should be set 
up to work under a scheme prepared by the National 
Joint Council, and finally, where the circumstances 
of the industry permit, the machinery should be 
further decentralised by the setting up t>f works 
committees representative of the m^TiagOfnent and 
of the worker. The fundamental conditions existing 
in various industries differ from industry to industry, 
and no har*l and fast rules can be laid«down is to 
th#methods to be adopted, in setting up tltese trade 
parliaments. The Whitley Committee, recognising 
this, left ir^ tlfeir suggestions the initiative in the 
settlement of details as to representation and dis- 
tribution of functions to the industries themselves. 
It should be notqd that whdle either employers or 
•employed are not organised th» scheme cannot apply. 


There are numerous problems such as the regu- 
lansation of employment, apprenticeship, industrial 
research, legislation as to workshop conditions, 
settlement of wages, workers’ welfare, and other 
industrial-political matters in which employers and 
employees can meet on common ground. The 
Industrial Committees or Councils when set up will 
stand as advisers to the Government on all such 
matters relating to the industry concerned. They 
will be the means of restricting the necessity for 
Government interference, and will be productive 
of good in that they will provide self-government 
within the industry. Many such councils have 
already been set up in highly-organised trades, and 
it is an essential principle that the National Council 
should come first Thcje national bodies will then 
delegate to the district councils much of their 
authority in relation to district business, and the 
differences which exist between conditions in various 
works in the same industry will be overcome by 
the \^orks committee 

Works Committees. Before the*advent of the 
Whitley Report there existed in many workshops, 
particularly those of the more advanced employers, 
Standing Committees of employers and employees 
for the discussion of purely domestic matters ; but 
in few cases had these committees, voluntarily set 
up, any real control over the conditions of work. 

The Whitley Report provides for the creation of 
an organisation equivalent to the District Council 
or the National Council, but based on the work- 
shop as its constituency, and the Report recogmsos 
that where such Committees are part of the scheme, 
they should be established on lines agreed upon by 
the employers' organisations and the Trades Unions 
represented on the National Councils. 

Value or Industrial Councils. Every industry has 
problems which are peculiarly its own. The troubles 
of the cotton operative will be quite different from 
the troubles of the engineer, except perhaps on the 
question of wages, and these problems can only be 
solved if the experience of all those who arc engaged 
in the industry is brought to bear upon them. If 
the various organs of the body each went its own 
way discomfort, at least, would no doubt be the 
result, and as industry becomes more and more 
an organised whole, the tendency for each grade 
and section in the industry to travel along its own 
line must be checked. The various parts of the 
whole must be in unison, sectional interests must 
put an end to conflict, and the dis; greements of 
employers and employed, no less than the dis- 
agreements between different sections of the em- 
ployed, must be smoothed over. These are tho 
ends aimed at by the Whitley Committee in its 
recommendations 

There is no intention to limit the rights of em- 
ployers and employed t^ arbitrate on matters 
disagreement, there is nothing \o limit the Union's 
right to declare a sirike, the whole aim being to 
provide the maclurery which will make for agree- 
able discussion, and so be the means of preventing 
the point from arriving at which arbitration or 
strike becomes necessary. 

The aim of the Industrial Councils is to provide 
for almost continuous consult£#t:on between various 
parties necessary to production in any trade, so 
that by constant contact of all sections, grad Os, 
and interests, the atmosphere of suspicion' is 
dispelled. 

The Government has adopted the spirit of the 
.Whitley Report, but it has placed the creation of 
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industrial councils on a voluntary basis Labour 
has agreed that good can arise out of the Whitley 
Councils, anil there is no doubt that if given their 
full trial, they will be effective, at least in part, in 
providing against industrial unrest Lor further 
details the reader is referred to the Whitley Report 
itself, whit h cen be purchased m pamphlet form 
from 11 M Stationery Ollue, Imperial I louse, 
Kmgswav, London, W C 2, lor a few pence 

WHOLESALE. —The bu>ing and selling of goods 
in large quantities, as opposed to retail, which 
consists in dealing with small quantities onlv 

WHOLKSALK HOUSE, ORGANISATION OF. 

The work of the officials of a wholesale firm falls 
into two main divisions administrative and 
executive We will first consider the adminis- 
trative section, which may be subdivided into 
three departments — administration department, 
book-keeping department, and cashici ’s department 
Duties of Head of Administrative Section. Briefly, 
we muv say that the duet duties ot tin* lLad of 
this section have to do with the incoming mail, 
special directions being noted on letters before 
they are passed on to the departments concerned, 
conferences, the outgoing mail, receiving reports 
from departmental < hiefs, salary questions, and 
supervision genet ally 

Administrative Department. This department 
deals with three mam divisions of woi k— adminis- 
tration, correspondence, and filing lhe head of 
the department the admimstratoi , or whatever 
title he is known l>v -generally assists the head 
of the' administrative sen lion, particularly m dealing 
with the mail. He will deal with confidential 
c 01 respondence, will interview applicants for 
appointments, will keep the necessary statf records 
He will be responsible for preparing puce lists, 
prospectuses, stationery, etc , for the printer, 


and for maintaining a supply of printed matter 
and office stationery The correspondence emanat- 
ing from this department includes that giving 
quotations, and negotiating with travellers and 
agents Other duties of the administrative 

department arc the dealing with reports and 
correspondence from travellers , the handing of 
copies ot letters, together with the letters to which 
they are replies, to the departments concerned 

(after being noted, these letters am sent to the 
filing clerk) , attending to the outgoing post (a 
postage cletk wall be appointed for this work), 
the filing of correspondence and documents, etc. 
(a filing clerk will he responsible for this) 

Book-keeping Department. The head of the 

book-keeping department will be responsible fpr 
keeping the prvate and general ledgers ancWub- 
suhary books, and the supervision and control 
of all book-keeping work He will deal with any 
correspondence relating to the book-keeping, 

will supervise the preparation of financial statistics, 
and prepare the final accounts His staff will 
keep the purchases and sales books, will check all 
statements received, wall post the ledgers, attend 
to the collection and payment of accounts, prepare 
and send out periodical statements of accounts, 
etc In addition to the* ordinary account books, 
special w alehouse hooks will he in use, these includ- 
ing stock books showing the quantities of incoming 
and outgoing goods, tabular w r a chouse books, etc. 

fusilier *s Department.. In the cashier’s depart- 
ment such important matters as cash icceipts 
and payments, bills of exchange, and petty cash 
arc* ch alt with 'I he chief cashier w ill be* personally 
responsible for all moneys and documents of value 
with which he is entrusted His department 
receives and pays out all moneys, most of the receipts 
being the inwards remittances passed on by the 
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postal department The cash book will be kept 
m this department, which will also have duties 
connected with banking matters, credit, etc . and 
will deal with bills of exchange work, such as the 
(keeping of the bills receivable and bills payable 
books, arranging for the presentation of bills for 
payment, etc The petty cash book — also kept in 
this department — is for postages and “ potties " 
generally, and thus relieves the principal cash book 
of unnecessary details regal ding small items 
There should be a vouchu for every item of ex- 
penditure, the voucher being given a number 
which is noted in the petty cash book It may be 
mentioned that expenditure on behalf of customers 
which is afterwards posted to the respective 
personal accounts in the ledger, is often entered 
m t£e petty cash book in red ink in a separate 
column* It need hardly be said that the 
petty cash book should be kept on the imprest 
system 

We will now pass on to our second section— 
'the executive —which may be divided into the 
buying, order, and forwarding departments 
huties of Head of Executive Section. The head 
of this section directs and supei vises incoming 
•and outgoing goods, exercises control over the 
clerical staff and workmen, supci vises the ware- 
house, attends to stocktaking, etc. 

buying Department. The duties of the buyer — 
the chief of the ^taff of the buying department — 
•are similar to those of # thc same official in other 
classes of business He lias to sec to the purchase 
ot goods and materials and to supervise and control 
the staff of file department In brief, 4lio woik 
undertaken bv the buying depaitment includes the 
ordering and examination ot all goods to be 
bought, the examination of all gooejs received, 
the checking of incoming invoices, J *he conducting 
of all cot rcspondence referring to such invoices, 
the work involved in the placing ot conti acts, 
keeping tecoids of suppliers, price lists, market 
icports, and other documents of usefulness for 
reference purposes The stock-keeper wall receive 
all goods and materials and attend to their proper 
storage and warehousing lie must also not forget 
to arrange foi their insurance against tire 

All inwards invoices, alter being checked as 
legards delivery, are sent to the book-keeping 
department m 

Order (or Sales) Depart ment. This dcpytincnt 
lias to do with keeping the older books, and contrac t 
book, and undertakes all correspondence in con- 
nection with the execution of orders, ayd invoicing 
work 'Fhe latter includes the preparation of 
invoices, the correspondence arising, the taking of* 
copies of invoices for passing on to the book-keeping 
and tiling departments 

Especially in the case of pat 1 deliveries against 
contiacts, it is extremely useful to keep a card or 
loose-leaf record of such A useful form gives, 
yn one side ot the caul or form, full particulars of 
tlfe contract obtained, while the otHer 4tdc may be 
ruled somewhat as shown below- - 


rt.itr of I , v ' Partial 
„l>d.vavi Rtf No1 tars 


i Amount 
Quantit> P> italic* Pi^c 1 of 

1 11 V Oil • 


Other columns may be added as required The 
column for “ Balance ” is, of course, for noting file 
number of the particular articles which still remain 
to be delivered to complete the order 

Forwarding Department. A veiy important 
official is the traffic manager, and a really competent 
man for this post is a good investment for his firm 
as he can save in the course of a year a very con- 
siderable sum on traffic charges. Ho has to 
supcr\isc the woik of forwarding, cartage, etc, 
and is responsible for the management of the work- 
men His department attends to all the packing, 
the preparation of goods for shipment- including 
marking, making out the necessaiy shipping 
documents, effecting tho insurance of the goods, 
and negotiating w ith foi warding agents, railway 
companies and custom authorities— the cartage 
of goods, the checking of the tunc' books of work- 
men, porters, etc* 1 he foiwaiding depaitment 
also often attends to matters affecting the super- 
vision of the premises, such as the appointment 
of caret akeis, messengers, etc , 

In oider to avoid the' risk of goods being forw arded 
to customers without being charged to their 
accounts, it is very important that there should 
be some systematic connection between the 
forwarding and the older departments 

WHiTJK. — (See Foreion Wiiunis and 

Measures —Holland ) 

WILD CAT COMPANY. — A company which is 
formed with the object of obtaining money iiom 
the public for wild 01 dishonest s< hemes 

WILLS.— A will, according to English law, is an 
instrument by which a person (called the testatoi) 
provides for the distubution or adnnmsti ation of 
his property to take ettect after his death. A will 
is by its own nature revocable by the testatoi 
duiing his lifetime, but speaks and operates as if it 
had been exec uted not at the dale at wine h, in fact, 
it was made, but immediately before the death of 
the testator, unless a contrary intention shall 
appear by the will. It operates to dispose of all the 
real and personal estate to which the testatoi is 
entitled at the time of Ins death. A pet son may 
a l^o have a power of willing piopeity to which he is 
not himself entitled, c i ; , when lie lias, uncle* a will, 
or settlement, or other document, a power of 
appointment by will over propci ty which he him- 
self does not possess A testator may, in England, 
dispose of his property as he wishes, without 
regarding the natuial claims of his wife oj children ; 
he may, e u; , gne one child piac a< all\ everything 
and “cut oil anothei with a shilling," or give him 
nothing at all # 

A will may be conditional Where a will is made 
in teams subject to the lfappomng of a certain event, 
that event must oce ur to render tlu' will operative ; 
whereas, if the possibility of an event happenings 
stated lnetely us the reason ftjr making the will, it 
bes omes operative whether the event happci],or not 
It must be lCMiembeted that a will dealing with 
real propci ty, that is, of fixed and immovable pro- 
pci ty (including leaseholds), is governed generally 
by the law of the place where tlic pioperty is 
situated. The place where such a ill is made and 
the language used arc* of htUe*< onsey nonce, but the 
execution must be m the foim required by the law 
in ioice in the country where the piopeity is. Thus 
a wall made in Kussia, in order to operate o» land 
in England, must be attested and executed accord- 
ing to the law of England, and must contain words 
which, when translated into English, would include 
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aryl transfer the land in question. A will to pass holograph will to be valid must be written entirely 

retl property in England must be executed in by the testator, and dated and signed by- him. 

accordance \wth the provisions of the Wills Act, No other formality is required. A will by public 

1837, i.e., it must be in writing, and signed at the act i9 one which is received by two notaries m the 

foot or end thereof by the testator, or by some other presence of two witnesses, or by one notary in' ttje- 

person in his presence and by his direction ; and presence of four witnesses. If it is received by two 

such signature must be made or acknowledged by notaries, it must be dictated to them by the 

the testator in the presence of two or more wit- testator and be written out by one of the notaries, 

nesses present at the same time, and each witness whichever is selected. If there is only one notary, 

must attest and subscribe the will in the presence it must be in like manner dictated by rfthe testator 

of the testator ; but no form of attestation is and written out by the notary. In either case it 

essential, though it is advisable. It follows, there- must be read throughout to the testator in the pre- 

fore, that if a person is possessed of real estate in sence of the witnesses, and it must be signed by the 

other countries than England, for example, in testator and by the witnesses. Neither legatees, nor 

France or Germany, he must make a separate will their relations, nor relatives by marriage to the 

in accordance with the fo ms required by each fourth degree, nor clerks of the notaries employed* 

country, in order to deal with any real property arc capable of being witnesses. A secret will /nay 

situated elsewhere than in England. It should be be written by the testator or by some othei* person, 

borne in mind that Scotland and Ireland arc for but it must be signed by the testator himself. The 

legal purposes foreign countries. paper which contains the dispositions or the 

A will, even if made under a power, murt be envelope in which it is placed must be closed and 

executed as prescribed by the Wills Act, and if so sealed. The testator must present it so closed and 1 

executed will be deemed to comply with the power, sealed to a notary and six witnesses at least, or 

whatever formalities the power may direct. close and seal it in their presence, and declare that 

Where any real estate is devised without any it contains his will written and signed by him, or 

words of limitation, the devise passes the whole written by some other person and signed by him. 

estate of the testator, unless the will shows a con- It is the duty of the notary to subscribe the docu- 

trary intention. It is otherwise in the case of a ment, his subscription being on the paper, or on 

deed, eg, a devise of Blackacre to A passes the fee the leaf which serves for the envelope, and the sub- 

simple to A, while a grant by deed would only give scription must be attested by the* witnesses. The 

A a life estate, unless such woids of limitation as to witnesses must be males, of full age, and citizens in 

" A and his heirs " or to “ A in fee simple " were full enjoyment of civil rights, 
used. In Spam, a will tan be holograph, public, or 

As to a will of personal estate, that is, of mov- secret. A* holograph will must be on paper, stamped 

able property, the law of the country in which the with the year of its manufacture, and wholly written 

testator is domiciled, or has his permanent home, and signed by the testator, with the date on which 

at the time of his death, prevails as a general rule ; it is made, «and it must be presented to a judge of 

and it is, therefore, generally sufficient if a will is first instance 'of the last domicil of the testator, 

executed according to the formalities required by within five years of that date. If this last formality 

the country of the domicil By Lord Kingsdown's is not complied with, the will is invalid. Foreignets 

Act, which was passed in 1861, it is provided that can make a holograph will in the language of the 

a will made out of the United Kingdom by a country to which they belong. Thcic are also 

British subject, whatever may be his domicil at regulations as to the presentation of the will to a 

the time of making the same or at the time of his judge after the death of the testator. A public 

death, thall, as regards personal estate, be held 1 to will must be received by a notary in the presence 

be well executed if it is made according to the of three witnesses, one of whom must be able to 

forms required either by the law of the plac e where read and write, and who must see the testator 

the same was made, or by the law of the place The testator is required to make a declaration of 

where such person was domiciled when the same his last wishes to the notary. The will, with the 

was made, or by the laws then in force in that statement of the place and date, is then read aloud, 

part of the British dominion where he had his and the testator must declare that it is confoi mablc 

domicil of origin/ and that every will made within to his wishes The document is then signed and 

the United Kingdom by a British subject, what- attested by* those of the witnesses who are able to 

ever may be his domicil at the time of making the »rcad and write, and the notary must make a 
same, or at the time of his death, shall, as regards declaration to the effect that the testator is capable 

personal estate, be held to be well executed if it is of making a will. A secret will is made with the 

executed according to the forms required by the same formalities as in France, except that only 

hfws for thq,time bei$g in £orce in that part of the five witnesses are required, of whom three must 

United Kingdom where the same is jmade. For sign. The remaining formalities are in the province 

example, if a British subject is residing or staying of the nqtary. Women, minors, strangers, blind 

temporarily abroad, he can makd a will as to his persons, mutt% deaf persons, those who do qot 

personal property either in the above-named understand the language of the testator, persons 

English form or in the form in logue in the country incapacitated by law, and writers, clerks, servants, 

where he is resiling, or in the form of the country and relations of the notary to the fourth degree, and 

where ho is domiciled^ or in the form of that part relatives tyy marriage to the second degfee, cannot 

of the British •dornirf ions where he had his domicil# be witnesses. In a public will the devisees and thq 
of origin. (See Domicil ) legatees cannot be witnesses, nor thei r relations to 

Tne forms required for making a will in the the fourth degree, nor relatives by marriage to the 

following foreign countries are regulated, in some second degree. * 

part, with modifications, by the Code Napoleon. In Germany, a will cm be made in common form 
In France, Belgium, and Italy a will can be holo- before a judge or a notary, or by a testament written 

graph, or by public act, or by secret form. A * and signed by the testator, with a statement of 
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Thi£*xs the last \Vill and Testament of me Joseph Brown of No. 895 Rainbow Road M^ida Vale 
: iri the County of London Retired Grocer I revoke all prior wills and codicils heretofore executed 
by me and declare this to be my last will and testament I appoint John Smith of Hill House Sefton 
. in the County of Whiteshire Chartered Accountant and Alfred Robinson of Mount Pleasant Hall 
Hingham in the County of Blankshire Solicitor to be the executors and trustees hereof I BEQUEATH 
to my wife Emily Jane Brown absolutely all the household furniture plate linen china glass books 
pictures prints musical instruments wines provisions and other household effects and also all my 
carriages and horses belonging to me at the time of my death and a legacy of £1000 to be paid to her 
out of the first moneys coming to the hands of my executors I bequeath the following legacies 
that is to say To each of my executors £250 as an acknowledgment for the trouble of executing my 
will To Susan Jones my sister the widow of the late James Jones of 856 Strand in the County of 
London Jeweller £500 and to my sister Mary Brown of 315 High Stfeet Brink town in the County of 
Midshire £1000 And as to all the rest of my estate and effects both real and personal I devise and 
bequeath the same unto my said trustees Upon Trust to sell and convert into money my said real 
and residuary personal estates or such parts thereof as shall be of a saleable or convertible nature 
and to get in the other parts thereof And I direct my trustees to hold the moneys to arise from such 
sale conversion and getting in and any ready money I may die possessed of Upon Trust thereout in the 
first place to pay the expenses incidental to the execution of the preceding trust and my debts and funeral 
and testamentary expenses And in the next place to pay the pecuniaiy legacies herein-before bequeathed 
and to invest the surplus of the said moneys And upon further trust to pay the income of the said 
moneys and investments to my wife Emily Jane Brown during her life if she shall so long continue 
my widow ANirfrom and after her death or future marriage as to as well the capital as the income 
of the said moneys aftd investments Upon trust for such of my children as being sons shall attain t 
the age of twenty-one years or being daughters shall attain that age or be married under that age such 
children if more than one to take in* equal shares But I declare that the share of each daughter 
shall be retained by my trustees and held by them Upon trust to pay the income thereof to my 
daughter entitled thereto for her soparate use during her life without power of alienation or anticipa- 
tion And from and after the death of my same daughter as to as well the capital as the income thereof 
Upon trust for all or any one or more of the issue of my same daughter in such proportions and for 
such interests to be absolutely vested within twenty-one years from her death as she whether covert 
or discovert shall from time to time by deed with or without power of revocation and new appoint- 
ment or by her will appoint But no child in whose favour or in favour of any of whose issue an 
appointment shall be made shall participate under the trust next hereinafter contained in the 
unappointed portion of the said settled fund without bringing the benefit of such appointment into 
hotchpot And in default of appointment or subject to any partial appointment In trust for the 
children of my Same daughter who shall being sons attain the age of twenty-one years or being 
daughters attain that age or be married under that age such children if more than one to take in equal 
shares And if there shall not be any child of my same daughter who being a son shall attain the age 
of twenty-one years or being a daughter shall attain that age or be married then Jn trust for such 
persons for such interests and generally in sfich manner in all respects as my same daughter shall 
by will appoint And in default of appointment or subject to any partial appointment In trust for 
the persons who at the death of my same daughter shall be of kin to her and who under thf statutes 
for the distribution of intestates' effects would be entitle^ to her persoifal e^tat£ if she were dead 
a spinster and intestate such persons to take in the proportions prescribed by the ‘Same statutes 
I empower my same da«ght#r (notwithstanding the trusts herein contained subsequently to 
the trust in her own favour) by deed executed either after or ii* contemplation of her marriage or 
by will tp appoint the annual inejome t# accrue due after her death of the sakl settled fund or any 
part of such income to and for the*life of any # husband of my same daughter \^ho shall survive her 
I declare .that if any son or daughter of mine shall die in my lifetime or if any son of mine shall 
surviye-me but die under tji£ age of twenty-one years leaving issue who shall survive* me and being 
male ^Jiall attain the ag£ of twenty-on# years or being female shall attain that age or marry under 
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that a^a^tich issue shall take and ii more than one equally between them the share which thejr his 
or Ker parent would have taken in my residuary estate if such parent had survived me and lived 
to attain a vested interest therein And in case no child or other issue of mine shall acquire an 
absolutely vested interest by virtue of my will then I direct my trustees to hold the said moneys 
and investments In trust for such persons for such interests and generally in such manner as my 
wife she continuing my widow at her death shall by her will appoint And in default of such appoint- 
ment or subject to any partial appointment In trust for the persons who at the death or future 
marriage of my wife shall be of kin to me and who under the statutes for the distribution of the 
personal effects of intestates would be entitled to my personal estate if I were to die intestate imme- 
diately after the death or marriage of my widow such persons to take in the proportions prescribed 
by the same statutes I empower my trustees to postpone for such period as they shall judge 
expedient the sale conversion or getting in of my real and personal estates or any part thereof respec- 
tively And I declare that for the purposes of enjoyment and transmission under the trusts herein 
contained my real estate shall be considered as money from the time of my death And that the 
rents dividends interest and other yearly produce of my real and personal estates respectively to 
accrue due after my death and until the actual sale conversion and getting in thereof shall as well 
during the first year after my death as in subsequent years be deemed the income thereof applicable 
as such for the purposes of the said trusts without regard to the amount of such income or to the 
wasting or hazardous nature of the investments yielding the same And that as between the capital 
and income of my estate no appointment of rents dividends or other periodical payments shall take 
place for or in respect of the period current at my death I declare that so long as any person not 
under any disability shall for the time being be entitled to receive the income of the trust fund 
as tenant for life the power to vary investments conferred by statute shall not be exercised without 
the previous consent in writing of such person I empower my trustees with the’consent of the 
respective prior life owners if any and if none at the discretion of my trustees 'Jo advance and apply 
any part not exceeding one-half of the capital to which under any of the dispositions hereinbefore 
contained each or any infant shall be entitled or presumptively entitled in or towards his or her 
advancement or preferment in the world I declare that the expression “ my tmstees ” used by 
me in this my will shall be construed as comprising and referring to the trustees or trustee for the 
time being of my will and that the power of appointing new trustees of my will shall be exerciseable 
by my wife during her widowhood and after her death or marriage again by the persons and in manner 
by law prescribed and that the number of tmstees of my will may fiom time to time be varied but 
so that the number be not greater than four nor (except as a matter of temporary necessity) less than 
two And lastly I appoint my wife during her widowhood and aftei her death or marnage again 
the said John. Smith and Alfred Robinson to be <the guardian or guardians of my children during 
minority In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this nineteenth day of January One 
thousand nine hundred and 

Joseph Brown 


\ 


Signed by Joseph Brown the testator as his last will 
in the presence of us present at the same time who in 
his presence and at his request and in the^presence of 
each other have subscribed our names as attesting 
witnesses 


Robert Martin 

86 Bedford Square 

London 

Solicitor. 

Thomas Johnson 

08 Bedford Square 

London 

Solicitors' Clerk, 

L 


[N.B. — A will may be printed, typewritten, or otherwise set out as u explained in the text. The 
signatures of the testator and of the witnesses must be in their handwriting or the will must be 
otherwise executed as the law permits when there are disabilities in the way.] 
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the date and place. For the purpose of a will, a 
judge must have the assistance of the registrar 
or two witnesses ; a notary, a second notary or 
two witnesses. Relations and relatives by marriage 
in a direct line, or to the twelfth degree, are 
incapable of acting as judge, notary, or witnesses. 
Attestation by legatees avoids their legacies, and 
minors cannot attest. The testator must declare 
orally to the judgef or the notary his last wishes, and 
have them ^nit into writing A statement must be 
made in the will of the place and date, of the descrip- 
tion of the testator and the witnesses, and of the 
dispositions of the testator. This is read over and 
approved by the testator and then signed by him. 
If the testator is unacquainted with the German 
•language, his written wishes must be translated 
intciiGerman by an interpreter. After the exe< ution, 
the wilt is sealed by tne judge or notary in the 
presence of the above-mentioned persons and the 
testator, with the public seal, and deposited in a 
public registry A certificate of the deposit is 
handed to the testator A return of the certificate 
by the testator operates as a i evocation of the will. 

As regards capacity to make a will, formerly a 
married woman could only dispose by will of her 
separate estate A woman w’ho was married before 
1883 can still only make a will with the consent of 
her husband , but if the marriage took place after 
1882, a married woman has full powci to dispose 
by will of th& wlwle of the property as if she were 
unmarried. If she leaves no will, her husband is 
entitled to the whole of her pcisonal property, if 
not settled. 

The will of a man who was so drunk at the time 
of making it that he did nof know what he was 
doing is void. The will of a lunatic is usually void , 
but it will be valid if it is pioved that the will was 
executed during a lucid intei val, evfoi though the 
testator weie a lunatic so found by inquisition at 
the time And a will may be set aside if it is shown 
that its execution was obtained by forte, fear, 
fraud, or undue influent e 

A minor cannot make a valid will according to 
English law — the only exceptions as regards age 
are those of soldiers who aie on actual military 
s« rvice and sailors at sea , nor can an outlaw, for 
he has no legal right to any piopeity whatever; 
nor tan the subjects of a foreign state at war with 
this country. 

Formerly a will of personal property cdhld be 
made by publishing without writing, but a will of 
real property had always to be made in writing 
A will not in writing is called a nuncupative will, but 
such wills were abolished by the Wills Act, 1837.- 
An exception is made in the case of a soldier on 
active military service, or a mariner at sea. Either 
of these may make a will verbally before witnesses, 
so as to dispose of general estate , but by the Navy 
and Marines (Wills) Acts, 18(35 and 1897, which apply 
to petty olheers of Marines serving in the Royal 
Wavy, the wills of such poisons, if mtenyed to dis- 
pose of wages, prize money, and effects in the 
possession of the Admiralty, must be in writing 

Provided there are two witnesses to a will, it is 
inematenar, as far as the validity of tWjWill itself 
js concerned, who they arc, provided they arc under 
no legal disability. If any person attests a will 
to whopi,' or to whose wife oi husband, any 
devise, legacy, or benefit (except* charges for pay- 
ments debts) is given, tlr will stands vahef ; but 
such devise, legacy, or benefit is nail and void, and 
it makes no difference lf^there were sufficient 


witnesses without the beneficiary. Where a legatee 
under a will attests it, and the testator afterwaAis 
confirms this will by a codicil duly ^executed and 
attested by other witnesses, the effect is to entitle 
the legatee to receive his legacy. A creditor, with 
the payment of whose debt the property of the 
testator is charged by the will, or an executor, is a 
competent witness. 

The best witnesses to choose are persons of 
understanding and credibility, who are wholly 
umonnetted with the will or anything contained 
in it ; it is not advisable to have the executors or 
tiustecs as witnesses, even if neither they nor their 
husbands or wives, receive any benefit under the will. 
Although it was pointed out above that no form 
of attestation is necessary, it is usual and advisable 
to state that the foimahties lequued by the Wills 
Act have been complied with. A common 
attestation clause is the following — 

Signed by the satd A B, the testator, in the 
prxence of us, both present at the same tune, who 
in his presence and at hi s request* and in the pre- 
sence of each other, have hereunto set our names as 
witnesses 

The two witnesses sign their names after the 
testator, giving their dcsci lptions and addresses. 
If a will has no attestation clause, an affidavit by 
one of the witnesses will be icquired after the death 
of the testator before probate will be gi anted. If 
it is impossible to obtain the evidence of the attest- 
ing witnesses, eg,, if they aie both dead, the court 
will piesume the will to have been duly executed, 
even if there were no attestation clause 

It is not necessary, to make a will valid, that it 
should take any sjiecial fonn, or be expressed in 
words technically appropriate to its testamentary 
character. It is sufficient if, however unusual in 
form or however untechmcal in its phraseology it 
may be, it makes clear the intention of the testator 
respecting the destination of his property after his 
death 

The commonest grounds on which it is sought to 
invalidate a will, which is in order on the face of it, 
are the following : (1) that it whs not duly exeruted 
acrorchng to the Wills Act, 1837; (2) that the 

testator was not of sound mind, memot y, and 
understanding at the time of executing the will ; 
(3) that he did not know and approve of the con- 
tents of the will, and (4) that the will was obtained 
by undue influence 

No obliteration, interlineation, oi other altqra- 
tion made in any will after execution is valid, 
except so far as the words or effect of the will 
before such alteration is not apparent, ^unless suc’h 
alteration, etc , is executed in the same manner as 
is icquired for ’the execution of a will ; but a, will 
with su< h alteration, etc , as part thereof is duly 
executed if the signature ofotiie testator and tile 
subscriptions of the witnesses are made in the 
margin or on some other part of the will opposite 
or near to such alteration, or at the foot or end of, 
or opposite to a memorandum referring to such 
alteration, etc., anu* written at the end or some 
other part of the will. v 

A w r ill may be altered as^w r cll as revoked by a 
codicil properly executed lhc coiicil, however, 
only alters a will so far as it is inconsistent with it. 
Any slight change in a testator’s dispositions shduld 
be effected by a codicil, otherwise a fresh will should 
be made. It is an unwise course to make oblitera- 
tions, interlineations, or alterations in a will once 
executed, even if it is re-executed. 
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U will is always icvocable during the lifetime of 
thd testator, even though there is a declaration in 
it to the eltei t«ih.it it is irrevocable l he revocation 
is complete if a duly exec uted subsequent will con- 
tains a clause expiessly revoking a foimer will, but 
the description ot a testamentary document as the 
last or last and only will of the testator will not 
alone have the effect of revoking earlier testa- 
mentary papers Also the will of a man or woman 
is de facto revoked by his ot her subsequent marriage, 
except where it is made in exercise of a power of 
appointment when the real and peisonal estate 
thereby appointed would not, in default of the 
appointment, pass to his or her heir, customary 
heir, executor or administrator, or to the person 
entitled as his 01 her next-of-cun under the Statutes 
of Distribution , but no will is revoked by any 
presumption of an intention on the part of a 
testator Thcieforc, unless there is a i evocation by 
implication of law, as above stated, a will, in order 
to be revoked, must be burned, torn, or othef vise 
destroyed by the* testator or some person in his pre- 
sence and by lus direction with the intention of 
revoking the same If a testator has done every- 
thing which he considered necessaty to revoke lus 
will, the will is not revoked if he has not adopted 
one of the methods ot i evocation pointed out, eg , 
writing across a will that it is invoked, and tossing 
it into the wastepaper basket will not revoke the 
will if in actual fact the will is not destroyed, nor 
will the paitial erasure of the signature with a 
knile , noi is it sufficient that a will is destroved 
by the tcstatoi’s orders, if it is not done m lus pte- 
sence When a will is 1 evoked by dcsti action, or is 
cancelled, a codu il to the will is not necessarily 
revoked 

Revocation while the testatoi is of unsound nund 
is invitee five, even if he subsequently lecovers A 
wall left in the possession ot a testatoi who aftei- 
wards becomes insane must be proved to have been 
revoked by him while ot sound mind In all cases, 
revocation is a question ot intention, and if the act 
done, though in itselt sulfic lent to 1 evoke a will, 
can be shown not to have been committed for the 
purpose* of i evoking, the will will not be i evoke*. ). 
Again, if it can be shown that a will was cancelled 
with the sole object ot making a new will, the* 
original will is not revoked if no new will is executed, 
noi would the old will be revoked by the new will 
if the* latter is incites tual , and on the* same* prin- 
ciple, when the amount ot a legacy is obliterated 
after the exec utior. ot a will, and a dilfeient amount 
is written ovu or mterlineated, it the substituted 
legacy is lficapable of taking eileet, the* otiginal 
legacy ioniums Whete theie are seveial testa- 
mentai y documents which aie not inconsistent, 
they will all together be considered the will ot the 
testator, u id ess some, have dieen t evoked 

No will which has been revoked c ,1% be revived 
exceptN>y le execution, ot by a codicil executed in 
the manner belore descubed, shovVmg an intention 
to revive* it. A codicil (q v ) is geneiallv used to 
make some change in the dispositions contained 
in a will, and,foims a kind of appendix to the 
ouginal will It mu<t be dated, signed, and attested 
by tw'o witnesses in Ihe same manner as a will c 
Where a testamentary instrument is revoked by a 
subsequent instrument, and the latter is in its turn 
revoked, the foimer instillment is not thereby 
levivcd, eg., wheie a testator by his will gave all 
his property to A, and by a second will gave his 
real propel ty to 1 >, md ihr*n i evoked the sec ond 


will, it was held that the first will operated on the 
personal property alone. A will which has been 
destroyed and no longer exists in writing cannot be 
revived by a codicil, even if there is a draft of the 
will in existence 

Where it is known that a will has been made, 
but cannot be found after the death of the testator, 
and theie is no evidence forthcoming that it has 
been revoked, secondary evidence is admissible to 
show what its contents were Declarations of the 
testator, made before the execution of the will, 
whether oral or in writing, are received as evidence 
for that purpose It is more doubtful whether 
declarations of the testator after the execution of 
the will are admissible in evidence. It must, how- 
evci, be borne in mind that a will left in the , 
deceased’s possession and not forthcoming after, his 
death is presumed to have been revoked, if there is 
no evidence to the contrary, as theie was in the 
case of the will of Lord St Leonards, where the 
contents of a lost will were allowed to be proved 
by a single witness, whose competency and veracity 
were unimpeachable, even though the witness was 
an interested party Where it is not possible to 
ascertain the whole of the contents of a lost will, 
probate will be granted to the extent to wlm h 
they are use ertuined, if the court is of opinion 
that they pi actually lepiescnt the intentions of 
the deceased 

A testatoi occasionally wishesr, in® making his 
will, to refer to and include extraneous documents 
It should be icmcmbcted that it is a lulc of law 
that any papeis actually in existence at the date 
of tlu* execution of a testamentary instrument may 
be mcoi pointed into it, and be read as if they were 
pait of it, if so ( leai ly refened to as to leave no 
doubt whatipapers were intended A document or 
paper, hovvevef, not in existence at the date of the 
execution of a will cannot be incorporated into it, 
nor can a testator icservc* b) lus will a power of 
making a disposition by any subsequent unattested 
paper, e g , a testator cannot direct legacies given 
by will to lus children to be reduced by what shall 
appeal bv lus books at his death to have been lent 
by him to them Siu h a direc tion is void, nor can 
he* give* to them by will articles which he- shall 
specily in lus note-book A document, however, 
which was sufficiently leleried to in a will, though 
not in existence at the date of- the will, may be 
mcoipOiatcd if it exists at the date of a codicil to 
tlu* will, and <t lekiencc* in a codicil to an earlier 
unattested codicil will inc 01 pm ate the lattei. 

It may bu noted heie that if a parent, or a person 
(standing in loco parent is, bequeaths to a child a 
legacy or a share ot the* residue of lus pioperty, 
and aftciwaids in lus liletimc gives to such child 
an equal 01 a less amount than such legacy 01 shat e 
ot residue, the bequest will be wholly or pro tanto 
adeemed or satisfied by the latei gilt. (See 

Anr Mi’i leys- ) 

It a pei son t^whorn a legacy is given by the will’ 
pi ('deceases the* testator, the legacy (q v ) lapses 01 
tails, and falls into the residue , and if there is no 
icsidquy legatee, there is an intestacy as to so 
much ot tjie estate of the testator as is 1 comprised 
in the legacy I here is, however, an important 
exception to this lulc If a person, b<«*ing a child or 
othci issue of a testator to whom any property is 
devised or bequea^hhd by such testator, dies- in the 
h fetin' c of the testator, (leaving issue, and ap,y such 
issue suivive the testator, suc h dt vise or bequest 
• does not lapse by the cfeath ol the devisee or legatee 
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in the lifetime of the testator, but takes effect as 
if the death of such person had happened immedi- 
ately after the death of the testator The result of 
this is not that the issue ot the pel son takes the 
devise or bequest, but that it passes by the will 01 
intestacy of such devisee or legatee Similaih, 
where any person to whom any real estate is devised 
for an estate tail, dies in the lifetime ot the testatoi, 
leaving issue who could mheiit undei the entail, 
and such ^sue is Ining at the testatoi 's death, the 
devise does not lapse 

The woi d " clnldien ” m a will lmans, pumauly, 
legitimate chilchen It, theiefoie, a testatoi wishes 
to pi ovule for children of whose legitimacy there is 
or may be a doubt, he should identify them by then 
# names or otherwise show by clear woids the objet ts 
of Jus beneficences, and not mcrclv desmbe them 
as children of A Ik This point was, until lecently, 
an important one to be considered, wheie a man 
had gone through the eeicmony of maniage with his 
deceased wife’s sistei , and had a family by her. 
By reason of the Act of 1907, whu h ])eimits 
marnage with a deceased wife’s sistei, this special 
point has ceased to be of linpoitance so far as such 
children are concerned, for they aie now legitimate, 
and the Act is ictrospcc live in the * ase of a Jew 
domiciled in ICngland, a matuage according to 
Jewish custom, it not valid denuding to Lnglish 
law, wall not be lecogmsed as \alid by the Hnglish 
cou 1 1 In <* will the word “ clnldien” pnmd facie 
includes clnldien by u^tiist, and second, and thud 
mainage, and even step-children may benelit undei 
the desc i iption of c hilclren if it can be gatheu d fiom 
the will and the circumstances that •they weie 
intended to take 

By the tide against what is known as " pei- 
pelmties,” a testatoi cannot by ln^ will tie up 
property foi a longer peiiod than h life or lives in 
being, and twenty-one )eais aftei wauls (allow am e 
being made for the period of gestation wheie it 
actually exists) Tile ellcct ot tins rule is that the 
income ansing fiom piopeity can be dealt with bv 
leaving the propel ty in the hands of tmstees for the 
benefit of any numbei of persons, who die alive at 
the time of the testatoi ’s death, in succession , and 
alter the decease ot the sui vivoi of them for a 
furlhet period ot twentv-one }eais, so that at the 
end of such peiiod ot twenty-one \rars the capital 
must go to some poison or poisons absolutelv 
Again, a will cannot clued pioprrty «md laconic* t « > 
be accumulated (except for the* pavmeiit of debts) 
foi «l longer peiiod than twenty-one \eais fiom the 
death ot the testator, or dining the mjnouly of any 
person or poisons living at his death, 01 cluiing tl^c 
minonty of any poison or poisons who would, il of 
full age, be entitled to the lend and piofils oi 
intei est of the- piopeitv The mle against pu- 
petmties cloes not u]>j >1 v to legac ies lelt for c hantable 
purposes which fall undei tluee mam heads: (1) 
IT usts foi relieving poveitv , (2) tiusts foi educa- 
tional pm poses, (3) tiusts foi the ad\*m< ement oi 
ichgion It may lie noted lieie that ft gift ten the 1 
maintenance of a testatoi ’s clogs and liotscs is a 
valid gift , so is a sum of money to eiect a 
monumc*nt to the testator , an4 a condition 
imposed upon a legatee dining lus lifetime to kcep § 
the testator’s vault (outside the church) in icpau is 
valid, bift the above arc* not ch.mtable gifts 

Pfe^'ious to 1892, the Mortmain Acts foibacle 
deviaps of lands to charities (with certaifi excep- 
tions), but nertv land, like peiscjnal estate, may be 
left by will for charitable* pm poses , but it mus4 


in eveiy case be sold within a year of the testator's 
death, unless an extended period is allowed by the 
High Court or the Chanty Commissioners, 
any personal property directed to lftc laid out in 
land foi charitable uses need not be so expended, 
but can be held by the charity as an investment. 
And the High Ccnut, oi the Chanty Commissioners, 
if satisfied that the land left by will to a charity, 
or i lu ected to be purchased out of peisonalty, is 
requited lor occ upation, may sam turn the retention 
oi the pure hast* of it 

A will, ol couise, speaks from the date* of the 
death ot the testatoi a^ legurds the piopeity dis- 
posed of, and not fiom the date of the execution. 
Foi this ica-.on a lesulu.wv clause should always be 
insetted, if the whole ot the piopeity is not given 
expiessly to some poison oi peisons A residuary 
clause deals with all the lost ot the testator's 
possessions, whenever they fall into his estate, after 
any paiticulai individuals have* been ptovided for ; 
if tins is not done, there will be an intestac y as to any 
partTiot dealt with A simple residyai y c lause would 
be : " And the rest of my piopertv 1 give to A B.” 

When a testatoi gives the whole of his pioperty 
to one person absolutely, it is usual tor the testator 
to appoint lum sole* executor ; but otherwise it is 
advisable to appoint two or moie pet sons as 
executors, and it is a piudent couise to obtain 
their consent betoiehand A person, even it he has 
consented to <i< t befoie the* testatoi ’s death, can- 
not be compelled to undei take the office, as his 
labours, though honorary, aie oiten auluous, it is 
a general piactue to bequeath a small legacy as a 
recognition of the woi k which will be entailed, and 
foi tlu-> icason «m exe< utoi should not be a witness. 

Upon the* death of a testator, it is the duty of his 
executois to prove Ins will, m order to pel fee t their 
Idle to a< t this must be done by all the exec utors 
appointed, oi by some or one of them, power being 
reset ved foi the other or others to piove oi to 
i enounce Piobate can be taken out alter the lapse 
of seven days from the death ol the testator. If 
the executois intermeddle with the estate, oi in 
any way administer it without taking out piobate 
within six months attci the death of the testator, 
they aie liable to a fine of .£100 and a pf’icenlage 
on the stamp duty 

Foi the safe custody of the wills and codicils of 
living pc i sons, a depositoiy has been ptovided at 
Some i set House The wills oi codicils aie received 
at the principal oi any distuct legistry, if they arc 
enclosed in sealed envelopes, and forwaided to 
Scum i set House upon compliance with preset ibed 
icgulations These legulations will aj vays be Jui- 
mshod upon apple at ion '1 he fee charged is 12s. 6d 
It is not advisable tt) make a will of any but the 
very simplest character without the advice of a 
solicitor, as expensi e litigation is likely to # be 
the* result The iollowing hlhns aie nfsritcd for the 
help and guidance of those pci sons who ^assist in 
disposing of tlvii propel ty without le gal assistant e. 
Unlimited variations are possible even m these 
simple forms, bu£ whenevei such vanations are 
made they ought to be expressed in the simplest 
language and with the utmost cKsuncss • 

Form I. Ail absolute *iU of the whole of the 
])iopcrtv of the testator to a spec llTed pen son — 

This is the last will and testament of ny Wjlhani 
Smith of 29 Broad Street Halifax in the county of 
York grocer. 1 revoke all former nails and codicils 
made by me at any time l devise and bequeath all 
my real and personal estate unto my daughter Mary 
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Smith absolutely. And I appoint the said Mary 
Sf'Hith sole executrix of this my will. In witness 
whereof I hape hereunto set my hand this twentieth 
day of January One thousand nine hundred and 

William Smith. 

Signed by William Smith of 29 > Thomas Hughes 
Broad Street Halifax as his 42 High Street 
last will in the presence of us Halifax 
present at the same time who Builder, 

at his request in his presence j John Brown 
and in the presence of each I 1 New Street 
other have hereunto subscribed I Halifax 
our names as ivitnesscs. ) Draper. 

Form II. A gift of furniture, etc , to a wife 
absolutely, and also a portion of the proceeds of 
the estate. The remainder to be divided in ceitam 
specified ways. It is then advisable to appoint 
trustees to carry out the provisions of the will — 

1 his is the last will and testament of me A B 
etc. I revoke all former wills and codicils madt by 
me. I appoint C D of etc. and E E of etc. to 
be my executors and trustees. I give to my wife 
G B the whole of my household furniture plate 
linen books pictures and ornaments m my house 

at or whatever may be my usual place of 

residence at my death absolutely. I give all the 
rest of my property to my trustees upon trust to 
convert the same into money and to pay and divide 
the same as follows, namely, one-half to my said 
wife and the remaining half to and amongst my 
children living at my death. And I direct that if 
any one or more of my said children shall die 
before me leaving issue tnen the share of any such 
child or children shall go us if he or she or they 
had died immediately after me and leaving no will- 
In witness whereof etc. 

( Signature .) 

Attestation clause as before ) 

Witnesses. 

Form III. A direction to allow the widow to have 
the use of all the testator's propci ty during her life 
and afterwards to distribute the same amongst 
the children of the marriage. Trustees arc then 
absolutely necessary to carrv the will into effect — 1 
I, A B of etc. do hereby revoke all anils codmls 
and other testamentary documents of any kind what- 
soever made by me at any time heretofore and do 
declare this to be my last will and testament. I 
appoint C D of etc. and E E of etc. to be the 
executors and trustees of this my ivill. 1 give the 
whole of my property of every kind to my trustees 
uf>on trust to permit my wife to have the use of all 
my household furniture plate linen books pictures 
and ejects during her hfetit.ic. And as to the rest 
of my property to pay the rents profils and income 
arising therefrom to my wife during her lifetime on the 
usual quarter days. And after the death of my wife 
to sell and realise the whole of my property and 
effects \xnd pay and divide the proceeds to and 
amongst my children living at the death of my wife. 
And I will and direct that if any child or children 
of mine shall die before the deatJi' of my wife leaving 
, issue the share *of puck child or children shall go 
and be paid as thougfiM she or they had survived 
my wife and dhed intestate. In witness, etc 
t . ( Signature ) 

{Attestation clause a$ before.) 

Witnesses. 

(See Codicil, Executor, Intestacy, Legacy, 
Probate ) 


WINCEY or WINSEY. — A plain or twilled textile 
fabric, generally consisting of a cotton warp and 
worsted weft. It is usually grey or brown in colour. 
The manufacture is carried on at Perth and Aber- 
deen, in Scotland. Another name for the same 
article is linsey-woolsey. 

WINDBILLS, WINDMILLS.— Names frequently 
applied to accommodation bills (q.v). 

WINDING UP. — If a joint stock company fails 
to commence or to carry on its business, the registrar 
of companies is empowered, by taking a course 
described elsewhere, to have its name struck off 
the register of companies as being defunct. (See 
Defunct Company ) Otherwise, the company, 
like a corporation, is gifted with perpetual succes- 
sion, and carries on its business until its career is 
cut short by a process whu h is called “ winding 
up." The term " winding up” is generally applied 
to those proceedings which correspond to the bank- 
ruptcy of an individual. But this is not exclusively 
so. If for any reason the company considers that 
its business ought to come to an end, even though 
it is perfectly solvent, or if there is a desire to 
amalgamate with another company, or to recon- 
struct the company itself, the name “ winding up ’’ is 
applied to the means by which the desired end is 
to be attained Whilst its affairs are being wound 
up, a company is said to be “ in liquidation." As 
the principal points to be obseived in the winding 
up of a company are concerned, in the* main, with 
practic e, and as the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, deals with the matter in no less than 
153 sections, it will not be possible to do more than 
give an outline of the proceedings that have to be 
adopted. 

A company cannot be made bankiupt, it can 
only be woufid up. The winding up may be in 
any one of the ’following three ways : (a) By the 
court , (b) Voluntarily by the members , (c) 

Voluntary but subject to the supervision of the 
court, which is partly voluntary and partly com- 
pulsory The provisions of the Act of 1908 with 
respect to the winding up of a company apply, 
unless the contrary appears, to the winding up 
of a company in any of the three modes 
adopted 

The jurisdiction of the courts which can deal 
with the winding up of joint stock companies is 
roughly as follows In England and Wales, if 
the amount of the share capital ot a company, paid 
up or credited as paid up, docs not exceed ^10,000, 
proceedings may be taken m t he county court of 
the district i«n which the registered olfice of the 
company is situated, unless the Lord Chancellor 
has excluded it from exercising jimsdic tion This 
does not include the Metropolitan County Courts, 
which have neither bankruptcy nor winding up 
jurisdiction. If the capital, paid up or credited as 
paid up, exceeds ^10,000, proceedings must be 
taken in the High Court, unless the registered 
office is sihiate^ within the jurisdiction of th^ 
Chancery Couits of the counties palatine of Lan- 
caster and Durham, in which case these courts 
exercise,, the same jurisdiction as the High Court. 
There is, howeVer, a very libeial right of transfer | 
, either when*action is taken in the wrong court or 
when difficulties of a special kind arise. * In Ireland 
it is the High Court which has junsdictiorf to wind 
up companies, thcMgn the proceedings may be 
transferfed to the bankruptcy court which has 
jurisdiction in tho district where ’the registered 
office is situated. 
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There axe special rules applicable to Scotland. 
By section 129 of the Act of 1908, 

" A company may be wound up by the court — 
“ (1) If the company has by special resolution 
resolved that the company be wound up by the 
court ; 

“ (2) If default is made in filing the statutory 
report or in holding the statutory meeting ; 

" (3) If the company does not commence its 
busines* within a year of its incorporation, or 
suspends its business for a whole year , 

“ (4) If the number of members is reduced, in 
the case of a private company, below two, or, in 
the case of any other company, below seven , 

“ (5) If the company is unable to pay its debts ; 

“ (6) If the court is of opinion that it is just 
«md equitable that it should be wound up.’' 

The second ground above named for winding up 
by the court was first introduced by the Companies 
Act, 1907, whu h was repealed and substantially 
re-enacted by the Act of 1908 

A company, upon passing a spec lal resolution 
to that effect, may be wound up by the court for 
any cause whatever It is unnecessary to give 
any reasons. The third and fourth grounds very 
seldom arise, and the “ just and equitable " sixth 
cause is also rare What is a “ just and equitable ” 
cause depends upon the spec lal fact of each pai titu- 
lar case, and it need not necessarily be of the same 
kind as any fine of the jircccding ones The 
head-note of one well-fcnown case states the general 
rule as follows — 

“ A company fraudulent in its inception, carrying 
on a small business at a loss, having no capital of 
its own — all the subscribed capital having found 
its way into the hands of the real, though not the 
ostensible, promoters— and liopele^slf embarrassed 
by numerous actions brought by shareholders on 
the ground of fraud, was ordered by the Court of 
Appeal to be wound up, the court holding that the 
case was one in which it was ‘ just and equitable ' 

. to make the order, that being the most 
fcctive means of recovenng for the shareholders 
ie money dishonestly retained by the real pro- 
oters.” In the same way a comjiany will be 
dered to be wound up when its principal object 
id the substratum of its business have entirely 
sappeared 

The most corrihion ground, however, for mstitut- 
g proceedings to wind up a company is its'inabihty 
i pay its debts Any creditor where* debt amounts 
i ^50 or upwards may serve a notice upon the 
impany demanding payment oi filename. If the 
impany neglects for twenty-one days to paly, 
cure, or compound for the debt, it is deemed to 
j unable to pay its debts The same conclusion 
arrived at if an execution is levied uppn the 
impany and returned unsatisfied. In the woids 
section 130 of the Act — 

" A comjiany shall be deemed to ©e unable to 
pay its debts — y * • 

“ (i) if a creditor, by assignment or other- 
wise, to whom the company is indebted yi a sum 
exceeding fifty pounds then due, litis served on the 
company by leaving the same at fts registeredj 
office, a Remand under his hand requiring the 
company to pay the sum so due, and the 
company has for three wec4c f #thereafter neglected 
to^pay the sum, or to secure or comjioiAicl for it 
to the reasonable satisfaction^ the creditor ; or, 
“ (ii) If in England br Ireland, execution oar 


other process issued on a judgment decree or 
order by any court in favour of a creditor of*the 
company is returned unsatisfied in whole or in 
part ; or 

" (iii) If, in Scotland, the mdiioue of a charge 
for payment on an extract decree, or an extract 
registered bond, or an extract registered protest 
have expired without payment being made ; or 
" (iv) If it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
court that the company is unable to pay its debts, 
and, in detei mining whether a company is unable 
to pay its debts, the court shall take into account 
the* contingent and prospective liabilities of the 

company. ” 

Proceedings arc commenced in the ptoper court 
(see above), and if an order for winding up is 
granted, the busincst of the romjiany comes to 
an end automatically, except for the purposes of 
the winding up. It is always open to the company 
itself to piescnt a petition for winding uj>. But 
thiiTis of rare occurrom e It is generally a creditor, 
or a number of creditors, by whom the initial step 
is taken Subject to what has been already stated, 
any ordinary < reditor whose debt is ^50 or upwards 
c an present a petition Also any judgment creditor 
not necessanly a judgment creditor for an amount 
of /50 or upwaids, is entitled to do the same, lhe 
court, however, does not favour the presentation 
of a winding up petition by a creditor whose debt 
is ot a small amount, unless the creditor is supported 
by a laige body ol the other creditors There is 
no i ule laid down as to the exact amount below 
whuh even a judgment debt should not stand, but 
perhaps the £50 standaid would be considered as- 
propei There has been a great diveisity of 
piactn e dining the last few years upon this matter, 
and the few reported cases give veiy little help. 
A judgment creditor for, say, /30, should proceed 
very warily, and never attempt to present a petition 
unless he is advised to do so by exponent ed c ounsel. 
The court may grant the petition, but it will 
probably exercise its disajiproval by refusing to 
make any order as to costs, even though it does, 
in fact, grant the petition. Under ceitain eondi- 
yons, and on giving security for costs, a contingent 
or piospective creditor may petition. In addition 
to creditots, a petition may be presented by con- 
tributories, and any shareholder may petition if 
the company fails to file the statutory repent, or 
to hold its statutory meeting, A debenture holder 
may also present a petition, but not if there is a 
power in the debenture to appoint a receiver, and 
this has not been done. An order for winding up a 
comjiany operates in favour of all creditors anc^ all 
contnbutori ^s. A foreign company may be wound 
uj) if its business is rrfanaged in this country. 

An applu ation for an order to wind up a company 
is made by petition and the jietition must, be 
supported by an affidavit Getting fo/th the whole 
of the faefs upon which the petitioner relys. It is- 
then present^ at the offic e of the registrar of 
companies, who ajipoints the date and the time 
for hearing the s^mc The petition must also be 
advertised at least seven clear days before the date 
of the hcanng, once in the London Gazette, and? 
once also in a London d«*ity moyung newspaper, 
or in such other newspaper as the registrar directs. 
This applies to a company which has lts^egiftered 
office within ten miles of the Law Court* in the 
Strand. In the case of a country company, the- 
advertisement must apj)ear in a local paper circu- 
lating in the ’district wheie the registered office- 
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is situated, in addition to the London Gazette. 
The* object of the advertisement is to give public 
notice of the intended proceedings, so that the 
creditois and tfie < ontributones who have a right 
to appear may know what is contemplated The 
notice of a winding up petition appears so regularly 
in the daily newspapers that it is unnecessary to 
say any moie of it here, except that all persons 
who intend to take any part in the proceedings 
must give notice of such intention not later than 
six o’clock on the night preceding the day of 
hearing. 

The commencement of the winding up dates 
from the time of the presentation ot the petition 
Before the hearing the court has power, in certain 
cases, to stay all proceedings Jf there is no such 
stay, the petitioner must satisfy the registrar, at 
least two days before the heaiing, that the petition 
has been duly adveitised, that the affidavit vcufqng 
it and also the affidavit of proper sc i vice on the 
company have been filed, and that all the provisions 
of the rules as to, the winding upof companies lfhve 
been complied with If these conditions are ful- 
filled the petition comes on for heating, and the 
court, in its disc retion, may (a) Dismiss the petition, 
with or without costs, (b) Adjoin n the heating 
conditionally or unconditionally , (c) Make an 

interim order ; ( d ) Make a comjnilsory winding up 
order ; or (r) Make an older to wind up under the 
su pei vision of the court In ai living at its dec lsion 

the i out t will consider the wishes of the <i editors 
and the c ontributoi les (q v ), and also the advantages 
which are likely to act i lie from a winding up In 
the absence of assets the court would not until a 
quite lecent date make any otder, but it has been 
decided that it is not now entitled to refuse to do 
so on the' ground only that the assets have been 
mortgaged to an amount equal to or in excess 
of those assets, or that the company has no 
assets 

When the ot der is made', the car riage of it, i e , the 
taking of all pioceechngs upon it, is genet ally given 
to the' petitioner If there aie mote petitioners 
than one, the judge decides as to which of them it 
shall be given flic costs of the j>etitioner, when 
they are ftt anted, aie a fust chaige U|>on tile; nsselk 
ot the conijuny, othei than those whic h aie sec mod 
to the debentui e holders In practice one set of 
costs only is allowed If a second petition is pre- 
sented whilst the lust petition is on the tile, the 
sec ond petitioner may be oi tiered to j>a} the costs 
incurred bv this supplemental |>c tit ion After the 
oulei tor winding 'up has been made, the judge 
may, on goo^l cause shown, stay the* pioc codings, 
lhe order automatically puts an end to all actions 
and proceedings against the" c oinpan^, just as it 
juits a stop to the business of the* company, unless 
lea^e is gi anted by the c out t to continue* them 

In the jitc'evding jiarttgiapli it has been assumed 
that a wi^iding-up oi der has been made 1 1 # t he oi din- 
ar v com Se It liequently hap pen s # however, that 
diiticult questions ause, and the' pi ot endings may 
then become extremely comjdn .yted Also it must 
not be forgotten that when an older is made by the* 
‘judge exercising ^iqischc turn m winding up, there 
is a right of appeal, pi/imled the appeal is brought 
within font teen clay s. But if nothing of this kind 
me my, t^ie affairs ot the company ate placed in 
the hands of the Ottic nil Rec c i\ cr , who is the Official 
Receive*!- in bankiuptcy (c/e), and he letains 
control until a liquidator {</ v ) is appointed 1 1 is 
main duties consist in icr Living a lull statement 


of the affairs of the company, and in making* a 
report upon the same. In this leport he must 
further state whether he considers it necessary 
that there should be a full inquiry into all the matters 
connected with the promotion, the formation, or 
the failure of the company, and the conduct of 
its business 

The Olfn ial Receiver ac ts at first in the same 
capacity as he acts in cases of bankruptcy, and he 
holds his position until a liquidator is appointed, 
the liquidator being a person who corresponds 
generally to a trustee in bankiuptcy The first 
duty of the; Official Receiver is to summon meetings 
of the creditors and contributories to determine 
whether a liquidator should be appointed, and 
whether it is necessary to nominate a committee 
of inspcc turn, consisting of sih h members as may 
be decided upon by a meeting ot the creditors aOul 
the c ontributones (qv). When no liquidator is 
appointed by the court, the official receiver ac ts 
as the liquidator of the company If it is decided 
to appoint a hquidatoi, some independent jierson 
should be named to fill the position , though there 
is no objection to the secretary' of the company 
being named as liquidator, unless there are suspit lous 
circumstances attached to the jiroc codings of the 
company, and the Official Receiver has reported 
adversely to the company file liquidator is 
entitled to be remuneiated by a salary or also by 
a j)c*rcentagc on the assets leahsed, a,s the court 
may direct 'flic Oflici.il Receiver, of course, 
re< eives no i enumeration beyond lus olfic ial salary 
When once apjxunted, a liquidator letdins his 
|>osition uutil he icsigns or until he is lemoved by 
lilt' court, and in any case of vac am y r in the office, 
the Olfici.il Receiver acts again automatically 
until a new liquidator is a|)|)ouited When a 
jierson actuafly„acts as liquidator, it is presumed 
that lus ajipotnt merit is valid The ajijiointment 
must be notified to the registiar, it must be ad- 
veitised, and the hquidatoi must give the security 
required. There may be moie than one liquidator 
in a winding uj>, and in ceitain cases a special 
manages may be ajij>ointed to assist in doing such 
things as aie necessary lor the benefit of the 

membeis 

fhe hquidatoi takes under his control, oi into 
his custody, the whole of the* piojicrty and the 
chores in action to which the* company is, or appears 
to be*, ey titled, and he is, in fact, the person who 
h.i*. taken the* place of the* company dining its 
winding up and he is described as such in any 
juoe codings which have to bo taken m icniit. But 
though lie* is jdac ed in tins position of authoiity, 
he mint throughout act oil heh.iltof the sharcholdei s 
and lendci them eveiv jiossible assistance in regard 
to the* affairs of the companv 1 1 1 s powers are 
very ample, and extend, genei.illy speaking, to all 
such things as are necessary to end the existence 
of the* loinjiany in a lair and equitable manner 
lie* is entitled to prosecute all actions necessary f 
fot the* ieco*eiy*c*f debts, and also to sell or other 1 
wise dispose of the propci ty .is lie flunks fit In 
any case ot difficulty he is entitled to apply to 
the coftrt for < dit ec tion, and, m the satne way. 
any jiei son •who is aggimved bv the acts of the 
’'liquidator may seek the court’s protection. As in * 
anv othei business f 1 ansae tion, pioper «books of 
account must be kc^pt, and these must be cfpyn to 
msjiec ti^n In all lus doings the liquidator is under 
the general control of fhb Board ofiTiade, ahd he 
^s only released ftmn 1 i»j dutic*s, unless he resigns 
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or has been removed, under the terms of Section 157 
of the Act of 1908, which is as inflows - 

“ (1) When the hquidatoi of a company which 
is being wound up by the c oiu t in England has 
realised all the propettyof the company, oi so 
much thereof as can, in lus opinion, be icalised 
without needlessly protrac ting the liquidation, and 
has distributed a tmal dividend, it any, to the 
creditors, and adjusted the' rights ot the con- 
tributories among themsehes, and made* a final 
leturn, if am , to the contribute)! ies, or has 
resigned, or has been removed fiom lus ol f u e, the 
Hoard of Hade shall, on Ins aj>pln ation, cause a 
repoi t on his accounts to be j>reparcd, and take* 
into c onsideiation the lepoit, and anv ob|ei tion 
winch may be urged by anv ueditor, <>r c on- 
*ti i^utory, or jieison intc*i estc d against the ic lease* 
of the hquidatoi and shall eit hei giant oi withhold 
the release accordingly, subject neveitheless to 
an ajijieal to the High Com l 

" (2) Wlu'H* the i e lease ot a liquidator is 
withheld the court may, on the application ot any 
creditor, or c ontiilmtoi y, ot person mtnestecl, 
make such order as it thinks just, chaiging the 
liquidate)] wilh the c onseejuc m c s ot an act oi 
default which lie may have* done oi made 
conti aiy to lus duty 

“ (3) An older of the* Hoard of Tiade releasing 
the hquglatoj shall disc haigelum horn all liability 
ill respc'c t of any .ui done* or default made by him 
m the admimsliation ot tlu* affairs of the* 
company, oi otherwise in l elation to Ins conduit 
as liquidator, but any sue h older maybe invoked 
on pi oof that it was obtained bv fraud or by 
suppression or concealment of any material fact 

“ (4) When the hquidatoi lias not jirevnmsly 
resigned or been removed, Ins ic*y*a?e shall opeiate 
as a removal of him hum lus ollice ” 

Since he has to lealisc* all the assets of the com- 
pany, the liquidator, after his appointment, j>io 
Leeds against all those |)c*tsons who ai e indebted 
to the (omjiariv, and also against all those who 
are bound to it in any othei way, esj>eeially in 
respec t of any amounts wlm h aie outstanding uj«m 
the* shares that have been issued, such shares not 
having bc’c'ii fully ])<ud uj) 1 he jversons who aie 
liable to be called upon to pay up any amounts 
upon their slures aie known as c ontiibutoues 
(See Contkihutokies ) • 

It is obvious that gie.it difhc ulhes must often 
arise as to the duties of a liquidator, and that an 
appeal must on many occasions by made to the 
court 'File jiosition of the liquidator is sufficiently 
defined in the aiticle devoted to this ofticial, and 
for further information reference must be made to 
the Act of 1908 

In older to have all the assets of the lomjuny 
under his contiol, it is the duty of the liquidator 
to collet t the whole of the debts clue to the t omjiany 
as quickly as possible He lias tly? right to institute 
actions for this purpose, but in many* ases creditors 
will most certainly meet the claims due from them 
wnthout any intervention on the part of t^ie courts. 
Debts Will be due cither as trade dc*bts or as moneys 
due from contributories In the casct>f trade debt^, 
it is also possible that there may be debts due from 
the company itself to some of the debtors of the 
company in the settlement ot differences, a 
debtor who is also a traeje creditor is always entitled 
to set off aj^iinst his own liability as a debtor any 
debt which is due to hin! from the company. Hut 


when it is a question of calls (q v ) clue fron^the 
<t editor to the company, no such set o It nut he 
shape of trade debts is possible All calls must be 
paid hist ot all, and then the creditor who is a 
conti lbutoi y must prove for his debt l lie proof 
of debts is* the same as in bankruptev. and the 
liquidator must decide .is to the admission or the 
rejection of the jnoots which are sent in to him , 
but his decision is alwavs subject to anv appeal 
wlm h the c i editor in.iv desn e to mak*' to the < oui t 
Debts of ev ery desc iijiticm must be ju ov c*d, whether 
present oi contingent, just as m the case of' 
bankruptcy (q v ), and it is speciallv ]>t entiled 
bv the Vt that the banlouptcv mles ate apj)hc- 
able in the winding tij) of insolvent companies 
in England and Ireland, whilst special provision 
is also made lot companies which are domiciled 
m Scotland So long as the winding uj) is in 
juogiess, e\c*i\ disposition of the piojjoilv, in- 
cluding chop's m (Utmn {q v ) of the companv, and 
ovejv tianstei of shaic*s or .dleiatioii in the status 
of its mernbeis, made riltc*r the « ommnic ement of 
the* winding up, is null and void, unless the* court 
otheiwisc* oi (lei s Gieat chllu ultics tic'cpieutlv anso, 
in the* case ol insolvent i ompames as m t he t ase of 
bank i uj>t dc-btoi s, as to li and uleut ju eierc*uc es w lye h 
have b(*c n made* pist |>m>i to the (nmnn'in ('iiicnt 
of tile* winding uj), winch it must be i c c ollec te'd 
date's horn the jiresentation of the petition All 
such fiaudulent jn c*fc*t en< c*s made bv a companv 
<ue null and void, as thrv would have l>een il 
made m the* case of a banknipt individual, and the* 
liquidator is entitled to the beuetits of any con- 
veyance, moitgage, cleliveiy of goods, pavnii'iit, 
execution, or otlici act relating to the* piopcity 
Even a floating < hai ge cieated undei ccitain 
circumstances within tluee months ot the* com- 
mencement of the* winding up is also void 1 lie 
similarity wlmh exists between the jaocedute in 
winding uj) and bankiuptcy stops shoi t at one* 
point In lunkiuptcy a landloid has a light to 
distrain within in tain limits In a winding u|> 
the right to distiam is exjtrcssly excluded by 
Section 211 of the Act Hut this refers only to a 
distraint aftei the commencement of tlje winding 
uj), and it apjieais that the eouit will not inlnlere 
if a distraint is levied before the date ol tin* c om- 
inenc ernent of the winding uj), though not c oinplc*ti*d 
until aftei war els 

When the liquidator has collected the whole ot 
the available* assets of the company, and has paid 
all the costs incidental to Ijie j>roc ceilings con- 
no ted with the winding uj>, he must ]>ro< ecd to 
distribute the residue, if any, in therfollowiiig man- 
nei Enst the l.ites and taxes due and payable 
within twelve months prior to the commencement 
of winding u|) must be paid. Next, the wages 
and sal am s ot vvoikqjen employed by the company, 
limited, m the case of a clerk, to sei vk cs rendered 
dining tne jirec eclmg four months and n<j^ exceeding 
£50, and in iiie case ol a woikman to two months 
and £25, are prefeiied to all other claims (though 
with special terrgs apjdied to the case ot a labourer 
in husbandly), and any sum not exceeding £100* 
in rcsjicct of claims undci thc^ Workmen’s CorA- 
pensation Act, 1906, and •amenc^mg Acts lliese 
preferential claims take precedence over a floating 
charge but not over a specific mortgage o% assets. 
In calculating the amounts due for seiv/te in the 
case of a clerk or workman, no time is to be taken 
into consideration after the commencement of 
the winding up. Just as the death of a master 
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puts an end to a contract of service (see Master 
anJ Servant), so the winding up of a company 
eqimlly terminates the engagements of all em- 
ployees This* rule only applies in the case of 
a winding up by the court, and not in the case 
of a voluntary winding up If the assets of 
the < ompany are insulin lent to pay the above 
amounts in full, the debts due from the company 
to them must be diminished proportionately. Also 
if a landlord has distrained within three months of 
the commencement of the winding up, he must 
reimburse the company so as to meet the above 
charges if the assets are insufficient. All these rules 
as to preferential payments are the result of 
numerous Acts, and their provisions have now been 
collected and brought together in Sec tion 209 of 
the Act of 1908. After these ’preferential payments 
have been provided for, the ordinary creditors of 
the company arc next in order, and their debts are 
paid proportionately to their claims, if the assets 
are insufficient to meet the whole. The debenture 
holders and mortgagees occupy a more favouAble 
position. They are what are called “ secured 
creditors," that is, they have a certain portion, or 
perhaps the whole, of the property of the company 
set aside for the purpose of meeting their debts, 
and with this property the ordinary creditors and 
the liquidator cannot interfere. They can realise 
their security independently of the liquidator, as 
is shown in the article dealing with debentures 
If the property which has been secured is insuflicient 
to meet tne whole of the demands, they < an realise 
their security and then prove as ordinary creditors 
for the balance of their debts. If, on the contrary, 
the security realises more than the amount of the 
debts, with interest and costs, the balance must 
be handed over to the liquidator. Any residue in 
the hands of the liquidator after all necessary charges 
have been met is divisible amongst the shareholders 
in proportion to their holdings. 

The expenses connected with winding up may 
amount to a very considerable sum, and the assets 
may easily be expended in costs without any 
benefit to any of the creditors or shareholders. 
It is always in the power of the liquidator to pro- 
pose a scncme of liquidation wluch may be sub- 
mitted to the court for its sanction and approval. 

When all the affairs of the company have been 
settled, and the liquidator has made his report to 
the Board of Trade and been icleased, an order is 
-made by the court dissolving the company irom 
the date of the order. The order must be repotted 
by the liquidator to^he registrar of companies, who 
must enter in, his books a minute of the dissolution 
of the company A liquidator who fails to perform 
this duty, which is his final olie in connection with 
the winding up, is liable to a line of ^5 for every 
day f in which he is in default Where a company 
has been dissolved, it impossible for an application 
to be in^dc, on proper grounds being sfit out, at 
any time within two years from t^e date of the 
dissolution, to have the dissolution set aside. 
This statutory enactment is set out in Section 223 
of the Act of 1908 

• Before the dissctution the assets of the company 
will have generally bepn entirely disposed of If 
there are, by chance, any assets remaining, through 
inability tp trace creditors, shateholders, etc., they 
become <‘he property of the Crown. There remain, 
however, the books and papers of the company. 
When a company is wound up by the court, the 
court itself directs who is to have possession of 


the same. These books and papers must be forth- 
coming, if required, at any time within five years 
from the date of the dissolution of the company, 
but after the lapse of that period no person is 
responsible for tne production. In the case of a 
voluntary winding up the right to the possession 
of the books is decided by an extraordinary 
resolution of the company. 

A company may be wound up without the inter- 
vention of the court, and on its own initiative. 
This is called a voluntary winding up as distinguished 
from the compulsory winding up by the court. 
Various reasons may be assigned for taking such a 
course. But the principal one is when a company 
has been formed to carry out a single object and 
that object has been completed. The proceedings 
m a voluntary winding up are similar to those m 
a compulsory one, except that the liquid§jtoi* is 
appointed by the company, and the court does not 
of its own motion interfere with any of the acts 
that are done A voluntary winding up takes 
place, under Section 182 of the Act of 1908 — 

" ( 1 ) When the period (l f any) fixed for the dura- 
tion of the company by the artu les expires, or the 
event, if any, happens, on the occurrence of which 
the articles provide that the company is to be 
dissolved, and the < ompany in general meeting 
has passed a resolution requiring the company to 
be wound up voluntarily ; 

" (2) If the company resol/es *by special 
resolution that the company be wound up 
voluntarily ; 

“ (3) if the company resolves by extraordinary 
resolution to the effect that it cannot by reason 
of its liabilities continue its business, and that 
it is advisable to wind up." 

The comm'enf.emcnt of the winding up dates 
from the time of the passing of the resolution 
authorising the winding up, and from that moment 
the company ceases to carry on its business, except 
in so far as is requited to effect a beneficial winding 
up. The corporate state and powers of the com- 
pany, however, continue until the company is 
actually dissolved, that is, proceedings are taken 
during the voluntary winding up in the name of 
the company and not in that of the liquidator. 
The special or extraordinaiy resolution to wind up 
must be duly advertised in the Gazette. 

A resolution to wind up a company voluntarily 
does not prevent a u editor or shaieholder from 
applying to the court for an order for a compulsory 
winding up , but the court will require very strong 
evidence of th*e rights of a creditor being prejudiced 
btfore it will move in the matter. 

The Official Receiver (q v ) docs not appear in a 
voluntary winding up, and the liquidator is ap- 
pointed by the company. Any vacancy in the 
appointment must be filled by the company in 
general meeting. The liquidator must notify his 
appointment! to the registrar of companies, accord- 
ing to the form fireseribcd by the Board of Trade,* 
within twenty-one days after his appointment. 
All the powers and rights of the liquidator are of 
the same extensive nature as in the ce&e of. a 
compulsory *vmding up. To lum is also confided* 
^the power of allowing transfers of shares during 
the voluntary winding up. Although fhe„court is 
left in the background as much as possible)^ is 
always qoen to the liquidator or to other parties 
concerned in the winding ip, to applyJor assistance 
qvt for the determination of difficult questions. 
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should they arise But if it is a question as to the 
removal of a liquidator, only the liquidator himself, 
a contributory, or a creditor has a locus standi m 
the court. The payment of all claims is made in 
the same order as in a compulsory winding up, 
costs, charges, and expenses propci ly incut red 
having, as before, a priority over all other claims. 

As soon as all the affairs of the company aie 
arranged, the liquidatoi makes out an auount of 
the winding up, and this is communicated to the 
company r.t a meeting specially convened for the 
purpose, of which due notice must be given A 
return as to the holding of the meeting must be 
made to the rcgistrai within a week, under a penalty 
of £5 per day payable by the liquidator for every 
day during which the default continues. The 
• company is dissolved three months after the date 
of tfie registration of the return, though it may be 
resuscitated within two years after the date of its 
dissolution in the same manner as any other 
company wluch has been dissolved The three 
months mentioned may be extended if any good 
reasons are advanced for the extension of this 
time 

The voluntary winding up of a company does 
not necessarily prevent a creditor or a c ontributory 
from applying to the court for an order for a 
compulsory winding up. This may or may not be 
granted, but it is always open to the court to order 
that the winding up shall continue as it was, but 
under its sityer\4sion All the usual consequences 
of winding up follow, Js already detailed, and the 
liquidator is in this position — he may, subject to 
any restrictions imposed by the court, exercise all 
his powers, without the sanction or intervention 
of the court, in the same manner as if the company 
was being wound up altogether voluntarily. The 
dissolution of the company follows in the same way 
as already noticed in the case df a voluntary 
winding up. 

A company which goes into liquidation, and is 
wound up by the ordei of the court, may have 
come to an untimely end by i cason of pure mis- 
fortune. Jn some cases, however, it is the mis- 
management, the misconduct, and the baud of 
the various ofhcials which have led to this result 
In the former c asc the liquidator, or the Official 
Receiver, if there is no liquidator, will make a 
leport as to the state of affairs, and if no charges 
of misconduct are made, and if there is no cause 
for suspicion, the officers of the company are 
subjected to nothing more than the ordinary 
examinations which occur in bankrupt y. But if, 
on the other hand, there is any allegation of serious 
misconduct or fraud, the whole of the dealings c 4 
the company may be inquired into, and the court 
has power to summon before it any of the officials 
who are suspected of being connected with such 
misconduct or fraud, as well as those who can 
throw any light upon the proceedings The 
consequences may be of a most serious nature for 
•*11 parties com erned. « 

WINDOW-DRESSING.— One of the latest of 
modern commercial arts, window-dressing, has not 
yet reached a stage of formulae or canonic^ laws. 
Meverthefess there are already disce/ni^le signs of 

schools ” of window display, and there are skilled , 
exponents oi various methods already proved to be 
successful* for individual trades. 

Primarily, it must be confefled by the dullest 
back-itreet trader that a 'yindow, per se, is^a valu- 
able aid to war els business pieces®. When one side 


of a street is said to be better for business than the 
other, and when enoimous rentals are asked for 
business premises in crowded streets, one of Sie 
chief of the elements which determine the high 
commercial value of the site is the opportunity 
afforded for the display of goods in shop windows. 

It is quite astonishing to find in windows, which 
are worth many pounds per foot per annum, that 
only the feeblest attempts are made to utilise to 
their fullest extent the possibilities of profitable 
window display. It is still more astonishing to find 
that a bulkier of business premises takes little or 
no thought to plan a shop in sue h a way as to 
secure to the ultimate occupier the greatest amount 
of window advantage. Particularly in regard to 
coma sites are opportunities thrown away Then, 
again, doorways aie frequently placed in the worst 
positions, the window openings themselves made 
of awkwatd pioportions, and unnecessarily difficult 
to “ dress *' Hence wc can see in all the principal 
streets thioughout London costly alterations under- 
take% and all sorts of clumsy compromises effected 
in order to obviate the shortsightedness of architects 
who can never put themselves into the position of 
the retailer whose aim it is to use the window as a 
means of thawing trade 

The latest of these compromises is the " island " 
window, in reality a huge glass show case around 
which the public are supposed to walk ; but the 
device is fatuous and lllogit al, for the real endeavour 
should be made to induce tlie public to walk into 
the shop. 

Other compromises arc being effected by recon- 
structing windows to have very deep returns. Then, 
again, through faulty initial planning, problems 
arise of internal window blinds, external shutters, 
movable iron gates, and sun-blinds, all of which 
might easily have been devised in the first place to 
secure the maximum of effect and the minimum 
of inconvenience 

The approved practice in regard to modern 
window construction is to have a central doorway 
the latter being as wide and the icturn as deep as 
circumstances permit. In a woid, the general effect 
should l>e as inviting as possible i he width and 
height of each separate window should correspond 
with the needs of the business, but in general should 
approach the proportion of 100 to 162 Another 
good proportion is that of the double optical square. 
The floor of the window should be low rather 
than high, and these is but little advantage in 
seeming a very great height for the window itself, 
as more work is involved in c loaning, besides the 
high initial cost of heavy plate glass. Windows 
should be so planned to admit ol as irtucb light ^.s 
possible into the shop ijscif. Aitiffcial lighting may 
be either fror* within or without, or a combination 
oi both methods Bught cxtcnor lighting is a strong 
point in attracting attintiog after da^k, but wi%h 
the use of # olcctric light, interior lighting can be 
made quite as effective. The burning of »hat are 
known as “ flaming arc " electric lamps in certain 
thoroughfares in London has also the effect of 
driving away a certain undesirable class of person, 
the presence of whom, after nightfall, tends to keep 
away respectable people The use of the " Holo- 
phare " reflectors enables li^ht to lie concentrated 
or distributed in or upon a window according to 
desire. 

Among some minor, yet aiftte important, details 
of good window design is the bold fascia with its 
appropriate lettering, the reasonably prominent 
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display of tlu* stieet number, the use of a projecting 
sign, the choice ot a serviceable doormat, the use of 
a wvater-trough foi dogs, and the j>rovision of an 
aulornatic cainage call 1 he services of a (omnus- 
sionaire or some othei attendant m smart umfoim 
is also adopted when < lmimstanees permit, more 
esjieeially m jnovinual teewns and outside drapery 
estublishnu nts to look after bustles, etc. With a 
little thought the use ot the sun-blind or awning 
tan also be made a means of drawing attention to 
the premist s 

I he inttnor fittings of a window vary horn the 
sirnpluity of a jiolished floor and hangings as used 
for the elfettive display of fiunituie, to l lie multi- 
phtity of shelves, rods, and trays requued bv a 
jeweller. 'I'lieic should be as lew fixtuus as jrossible 
Movable and adjustable bikiekets and standaitls, 
with an assortment of glass shelses and rods, 
generally suffice, (iioteiy windows can be very 
effectively dressed by the* aid ot glass shelves 
merely supported on vai ions ai tu les of met c handise, 
but when the passing traffic is heavy, cam?, must 
be taken to guaid against the disastious ellec ts of 
vibrations 

'the window 1 1 sol f and its littmgs should always 
be so planned as to sec ure good lighting by d.iy or 
night, facilities for the lemoval ol goods, and ease 
of cleaning It is veiy unwise for a tiadesman to 
endeavour to use the outside of his premises for the 
storage of boxes, sacks or ban els, although a 
propei ly ananged external disjrlay of such goods 
as greengroc ei les, or the use of a window which 
opens extei nally, as in a c hecsemonger’s or butc hei 's, 
is commendable Absolute cleanliness m the case 
of all food jnoduct disjaays is lndisjicnsablej to 
sue c c’ssful ( i ading, and is evvm moi e impoi taut than 
good auangement 

As to styles of (hsj)lay, by fai the most pojmlar 
are those made cm the e onglomc late or “ mise ellane- 
ous assortmemt " juinuple 'Jo the skilled modern 
cxpei t window dresser this method natuially savours 
of insanity, but, propei ly uudet stood, there is much 
method behind tins appaient madness One ot the 
regiet table habits ot the* modem shopper is a 
reluctance to venture into a shop on a sj>ceulative 
inquiry 1 Hence if a woman is in search of a 
jiacket ot |>ins, she pretcis to ask for them at a 
sliop which demolish ates, by its window show, that 
such a commodity is to be had within tins is 
“not a tlicoiy, but a condition," and it leads to 
the pioeess of clouding and overcrowding windows 
with miscellaneous displays, which in icahty have 
a great interest foi the public at laige I he point 
to be observed m this kind of window-dressing is 
to airange’the best ehsjdays near the eye level, or, 
say, on a shell about 3 ft B in fiom the j>avement 
level, and for the rest, the smaller 4 ai tu les should 
be placed neat the glass and laigei ai tides in the 
Dackgioiind Some ♦.Tlort at groujnng and mass 
display can also be made Jt is unwiiCi^o chess any 
goods <E»o close up to the glass, cxecjit when windows 
are sjiecjally constructed to make sue h displays 
effective. 

What may be described as tlE 11 sample window " 
leads to some ^ry effective arrangements. In this 
mode of display the dresser, instead of endeavouring 
to show " something of everything,” selects hisi 
leading lines and specimens of representative goods 
A tiqjithiakcr, for example, will select one or two 
seasonable lines of fbotwear, preferably of the kind 
for which he has built or is building up a icputation, 
and arrange these on the eye level, paying especial 
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regard to the display of their various pointa of 
excellence In the rest of his space he will show 
footwear ot various kinds, so chosen as to suggest 
that he has the means of supplying goods suitable 
for every oc< asion, and for men, women, and children 
of all ages, 'there should be a range of sizes and 
jnnes to add to tile suggestion of variety, and 
attac lied to every artu le should be a neat and 
distinctly wilt ten pile c tic ket. 

Another method of window-dressing calls for the 
display of a tomjiaratively small number ot articles 
arranged in the br-d position A photographic 
dealer, for instance, will thus show a hand camoia 
prominently, and associate the camera directly 
with all necessary acccssoties, such as packets of 
dry plates, rolls of films, developing dishes, chemi- 
cals, etc. Heic and there, to fill up, or rather, in” 
the ai tist’s jihrase, to " occ ujjy " the vacant sj^ces, 
may be placed catds on which ajipear descriptive 
matter relating to the merits of articles, whiles the 
background sj>ec linens of pictures taken by the 
camera can be shown In such a window as this 
there is a definite attempt made to sell a definite 
article, and the chsjilay is made jiartn ularly 
interesting to those interested in the ai tides. 

A window-ch essrr must not be content merely 
to make an atti active show , he must also aim at 
making a good selling show The window’s main 
function is to introduce the buyer to the goods, 
and the introdue turn must be acc oinjihshed in such 
a way as to make the sightseer cK'sneTo juirchase 
Mete ajipearanc e and symfmctiy aie useless unless 
they lead to sales 

One of the surest means of atti acting a ciowd 
around a window is to display something that 
movc*s, but in London, unfortunately, and in a 
few big cities, the police will not pennit a tiades- 
man to attract too large a crowd. A window 
demonstiation, either by means ol a living demon- 
stiatoi, such as a diet piepaiing foods, oi the use 
of some mechanical means of showing the good 
points of an artu le, e an always be made to jiay for 
itself many times over Educational displays, as, 
foi instance, a low ot bowls showing such an aiticle 
as cottee in vanous stages of giowth and treatment, 
aie also good Sue h a demonstiation as the i mining 
of a stream of water over a water jn oot garment is 
most convinc mg Can* should be taken in ananging 
a disjday ot the moving or demolish at ing order to 
draw attention to tile real selling point For 
examjue, with an intention of ajqicahng to the 
buyer’s sense of patnotism, and with an idea ol 
exploiting the demand for all-Ihitish goods, tiadcis 
have ot late made jnominent displays of red, wlute, 
«and blue nbbons, llags, etc , but unless these aie 
the articles actually on sale, such displays are apt 
to chive attention right away lrom the goods So 
also the disjday of plants and floweis amongst the 
goods in a window does not help sales, and such 
things should be used in quite a subordinate way, 
merely as, decorations 

Nowadays W. is the custom f car many films cq’t- 
ti oiling widely advertised articles to otter j>rizes or 
other rewards for the disjday of their particular 
good^ Sueh^competitions have been found in many 
cases to stimulate trade Then again, the'promotion 
of a “ shojiping week ” can be taken advantage ot 
but the* habit of local committees to otter jirizes to 
window diesseis does not lead to the best .results. 
It is better to arfange that the prizes shall go to 
the public as a reward Jor looking^at the desplays. 
In some recent shopping w r eeks such prizes have 
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bedh offered for the discovery of missing words, Southampton, and also at other times via t^ie 

etc., displayed on tickets in windows throughout United States, if letters are so indorsed. The time 

the districts, and prizes have also been offered to of transit is from twelve to fourteen days. * 
school children for the best essays on the contents For map, see West Indies. • 
of the windows. WINE. — A general name for the alcoholic 

A word, in conclusion, may be said about price beverages obtained from various fruits, etc. Iib 

tickets. All goods displayed should be ticketed commerce, the word is usually restricted to the* 

with the price, and, where circumstances permit, fcimented juice of the grape, from which all the 

with some brief descriptive and commendatory choicest wines aic prepared The juice, technically' 

wording. Siuh phrases as "superior quality, 5 ' called "must," is a thick fluid, consisting of a- 

" smart," m fashionable," " new," etc., should be complex mixture of sugar and other substances 

avoided as hackneyed, meaningless, and often The process of fermentation requires great care, a> 

inappropriate. the quality of the wine depends upon it. A fruity 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. — The West Indian wane is produced by stopping the fermentation 

Windward Islands include the British Colony known before all the sugar has been converted into alcohol, 

as the Windward Islands (comprising Gicnada, St. while a dry wine is the result of complete* con ver- 

vincent, St. Lucia, and the Grenadines, belonging sion Sjiarkhng wine* are caused by bottling the 

par£ly # to Grenada and partly to St. Vincent), liquid dining fei mentation Wines ow r e their 

Barbados, Tobago, and Trinidad colours to the colouting matter in the skins of the 

THE BRITISH WINDWARD ISLANDS grapes, or to the artificial colouring matter added. 

Grenada, the seat of government of the Wind- Cream of tartar (q v ) and tartaric and ( q.v .) are 

ward Islands, is the most southerly of the group, prepmed from the residue left in the fet mentation 
and lies about 90 miles north of Trinidad. It is vats when the wine is tun off. The flavour and 

21 miles long and 12 miles broad, and covers an bouquet of wines vary with climate, soil, grape 

area of about 133 square miles Ihe population is vine, and general treatment both of the fruit and 

estimated .at 74,000. The island is very mountainous, the juice, bortified wines arc those to which alcohol 

and its scenery rugged and picturesque. Cocoa and has been added, while the natural wines are those 

nutmegs are the staple products. Sugar is grown which have not been so heated 1 he most important 

for local consumption, and other products include varieties arc dealt with under their respective 

tobacco, co^ee, kola nuts, tropical fruits, sweet headings 

potatoes, and cotton. St* George (5,000), the capital, The wine-producing countries of the world are 
is situated in the south-west, and has a fine harbour shown on the map given as an inset 

St. Vincent lies 98 miles west of Baibados, and is The vine is native to eastern Euiope and western 

18 miles long by 11 miles bioad Its a<ea is 150 Asia, but other species aie natives of North America 

square miles, and its population is estimated at In the eastern Mediterranean it was one of the 

50.000. A central ridge of volcanic mountains first plants to be cultivated, and it has now been 

crosses the island from noith to soutL varying in carried to all suitable climates There aie many 

altitude from 2,500 to 4,000 ft Eafct and west of vaneties, all of which require a long warm dry 

this backbone there is a succession of fertile and summer for the maturation of the graj>o The 

well-watered valleys running to the sea. The chief northern limit of the vine is fixed by this considera- 

productions are sugar, rum, cotton, cocoa, spices, turn Drought in summer is not harmful since the 

arrowroot, tropical fruits, ground nuts, and timber long deej) roots of the vine draw moisture from the 

The capital is Kingston (4,000) in the south-west, subsoil Southward facing slopes are very favour- 

which possesses a fine harbour able sites for vineyards for they drain well and have 

St. Lucia lies 21 miles to the north-east of St plenty of sunshine Hence {he predominance of 
Vincent, and is 24 miles long by 12 miles broad. vfne cultivations in river valleys Soil is also a 

Its area is 233 square miles, and its population factor of importance for the vine requires ground . 

54.000. St. Lucia is the largest of the Windward that is fairly retentive of nyusture but never 

Group, and is verci mountainous. The central back- becomes waterlogged. The plants being leafless 

bone of hills is buttressed by ridges gradually # sloping in winter are not injured by frost The vine seem* 

down to the sea in all directions, and having naitow very susceptible to the attacks of certain plant and 

valleys between them The chief productions are animal diseases Phylloxera, ,an insect pest, 

sugar, logwood, i ocoa, kola nuts, vanilla, cotton, ravaged the vineyards of many parts of France 

limes, and indiarubber. Castries (6, OOOf, the capital. some thirty to forty years ago, with the result 

possesses one of the finest harbours in the West that the American vine, being less liable to attack, 

Indies, and this, combined with its coaling facilities, was introduced to redeim the wine industry from 

is making it one of the most important shipping collapse 'I he American vine proved so fruitful 

ports of call in the West Indies Soufrnhe is a small that there was for sonig years a tendency to over- 

port on the north-west. production of wine Phylloxera occurs, but is 

The Grenadines are a line of small islands, extend- now under ^control, m Australia and South, Africa 
^ng between St. Vincent and Grenada ^Carriacou, The vine is now cultivated principally, but not 

tfnion, and Mustique belong to "Granada, and solely, where the Mediterranean climate obtains 

Bequia belongs to St. Vincent. Carriacou is the The names of wincv are deriv ed as a rule from the 

most important. localities of manufacture, such as champagne. 

The clvef exports of the Windward Islands are bordeaux, or clarets, rhine wines/ port, madeira, 

sugar, cocoa, spices, cotton, kola nuts.^arrowroot, etc Variations of climate 1 and soil, local skill, 

Turn, molasses, tropical fruits, ground nuts, ginger, 1 and methods of manufacture account for ttie differ - 
vamlla, and logwood. The chief imports are textiles, ences in wines. The vintage changes nv quality 

food-staffs, machinery, and ircn,jgoods Most trade from year to year France and Italy are the greatest 

is with the United Kingdom, the United Stages, and producers of wine Spain, Austria, Hungary, 

Canada. ( Algeria, Portugal with Madeira, and Germany are 

Mails are despatched once a fortnight via » considerable producers. 
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• wiki:. I h e manner m whi< h wire can be drawn 
depends upon the property of ductility possessed 
by the metal % Gold is the most ductile, and lead the 
least dm tile of metals. Wires are largely made of 
copper, brass, it on, steel, aluminium, and of alloys, 
sin h as iron-aluminium, copper-nickel, etc. Wire 
rop< s have piactu ally taken the place of cables and 
< hams for all kinds of heavy work. Very strong 
steel wnes are used for pianos, spnngs, etc , copper 
wne is made in tremendous quantities in Great 
Bntain for cables and dynamos lor elei ttual work , 
extremely fine platinum wire is used for scientific 
instruments Wire is also universally employed for 
telegraphic and telephonic apparatus, and in the 
man u fa/ turc of wu e-netting, bathed wire, etc 
WIRELESS TELEGR VPIIY. Under the Wireless 
Telegraphy \ct, 1901, no person may establish 
a wireless telegraph station or instal or work any 
apparatus for wireless telegiaphv m any place in 
the British Isles oi on boaid any British ship in 
the territorial water abutting on the coast the 
British Isles except undet a licence granted by 
the Bostmaster-General 

By an Order in Council dated the 29th February, 
1908, the provisions of the Act weie extended to 
British ships on the high seas 

Under the Defence of the Realm (Consolidation) 
Regulations, 1914, no person may, without the 
written permission of the Postmaster-General, 
make, buy, sell, ot have m lus possession or undei 
his control any apparatus for the* sending or receiv- 
ing of messages by wireless telegraphy, or any 
apparatus intended to be* used as a component part 
of such apparatus 

Wireless telegraphy is defined to mean any s\stem 
of communication by telegraph without the aid of 
any wire connecting the points irom and .it which 
the message's or other communications are sent 
and received 

Any person contravening the Act or Regulations 
lenders himself liable to serious penalties 

For details of the post olfice wireless service, see 
the article's on Cables and Cabling and Radio- 
Telegrams 

WITHOUT K N G A G E ME NT. — A tenn sometimes 

used by merchants when quoting the prn e of 
'Veit.un articles which arc* liable to sudden fluctua- 
tions in the market It means that the quotation 
given is the mai ket pm c of the day, but the meie 
i.k t of giving it does not constitute any binding 
agt eeMuent to accept an older at that price 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE.- (See Prejudice, 
Without ) 

' WITHOUT RECOURSE. — If the drawer or any 
indorsor of a bill of exchange adds these words to 
his signatuie, he thereby cancels hi 4* own personal 
liability to any subsequent holder of the bill in 
the event of its nonr.payrtient But an indoiser 
who has adopted the woids “ withe' a/ iccourse ” 
does ncA clear himself from liability it any signature 
prior to his own should piovo to* be a forgery 
The Bills of Exchange A< t, 1882, pi ovules that 
the drawer of a bill /'and any indorse! , may insert 
therein an excess stipulation (1) negativing or 
limiting lus own liability to the holder, oi (2) waiving 
as regard! himself sonic or all ot the holder’s duties. 
(See Drawer, Indorser) 

IrfsV'ad of the English woids “ without recourse,” 
it is not uncommon to find the French equivalent 
expression used, viz , “ sans recours ” 

WITHOUT RESERVE. -A term often used in 
ca1 es by auction, signifying that the goods which 


are offered for sale will be sold absolutely to the 
highest bidder. The law upon the subject was 
thus stated by Baron Martin : “ The sale was 

announced by the am tioneers to be without reserve. 
This, according to all the cases both at law and m 
equity, means that neither the vendor nor any 
person in his behalf shall bid at the auction, and 
that the property shall be sold to the highest 
bidder, whether the sum be equivalent to the real 
value or not We cannot distinguish, the case of 
an auctioneer putting up property for sale upon 
such a condition, from the case of the loser of 
property offenng a reward, or that of a railway 
< ompany publishing a time-table stating the times 
when, and the places to wlm h, trains run It has 
been decided that the person giving the information 
advertised for, or a passenger taking a ticket, ,may 
sue as upon a contract with them. Upon the same 
principle, it seems to us that the highest bona fide 
bidder at an auction may sue the auctioneer as 
upon a contract that the sale shall be without 
reserve.” 

WOAD. — The woad plant, the I satis tinctona, is 
a native of the Mediterranean countries. It was 
much grown in Great Bntam before the introduc- 
tion of indigo ( q v ) for the sake of the blue dye 
obtained from it. It is now mixed with indigo to 
facilitate fermentation, and is still cultivated in 
Lincolnshire for this purpose 

WOLFRAM. — (Sec T UNC.STEN )• * 

WOOD. — I he chief varieties of timber used for 
commercial purposes arc dealt with individually. 
WOOD NAPHTHA.— (See Pyroxylic Spirii ) 
WOOD 1 PULP. — A pulp obtained from wood 
fibie, either by mechanical oi by chemical means. 
The chemically prepared variety is far superior. 
The pulp it obtained from the pine tree, and is 
sent out cithe/ loose in boxes or pressed into sheets 
and packed in bales It is mm h used in the manu- 
facture of paper (q v ) Norway and Sweden arc the 
chief exporting countnes 

WOOL.— This is, next to cotton, the most 
important of all fibres lhe soft, hairy covet ings 
of the alpaca (q v ), the Angora goat (qv), and the 
camel are much used for the manufai hire of woollen 
goods, but sheep’s wool is by far the most common 
raw material, the long variety being used for the 
production of worsteds, while the short is used for 
woollen fabrics. 'I lie shorn fleec<!s aie fust sioured 
and dried, and then combed, if long, and carded, 
if short The subsequent processes are too 
numerous to mention here. They in< lude spinning, 
manufacturing, dyeing, and finishing. There are 
♦some well-known European wools, e g , Silesian, 
Southdown, and Cheviot, but the gi cater portion 
employed for textile purposes is imported from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Afina, India, and 
South America The great centres ot the woollen 
industry in England are Leeds, Huddersfield, and 
Bradford. The manufacture is also extensively 
earned on yi Stotland, in the West of England, and" 
in Belgium, France, Germany, and the United 
States London is the gieatest wool market of the 
woild,<and a large proportion of the wool imported 
is for re-cronYtation. ' < 

WORKING CAPITAL. — The working capital of, 
a business is the amount available fo. conducting 
its operations after it has been equipped , in such 
a manner as to be* in the condition desired in 
regard n to fixed assets « The actual amount of 
working capital - available may decrease con- 
siderably from time to time, as not only may 
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some portion of the capital be sunk in adding consumed at the date of stock-taking , it is thtn 

to the equipment, but may be drawn out of action only necessary to add the oncost to the total gf 

as working capital by being locked up in a wages extracted; if any particular job icquires 

floating asset, to a certain extent permanently. investigation, it could be singled outf It is very 

This takes place in such items as stock which cannot essential that the woik in this connection should 

be easily realised, and book debts which cannot be carried out s\ steinaticallv and in such a way 

be collected except by allowing a very long period as will enable the auditors to investigate and verify 

of credit. Thus, uflless a trader is in a strong easily the figures arrived at, as in all probability 

position as regards available working capital, he the\ will satisfy themselves on this point (See 

may bring about his own failure through lack of Cosr Accoi n rs , Costing ) 

care in these directions no less than through want WORKING A (TO l NTS.— A woiking account is 
of control over those matters which exhaust an account drawn up to ascertain the woiking, 

■working capital permanently, such as exorbitant or gross, pioht aiising from some industual enter- 

expenses, etc, leading to losses on lus business pi iso, cithci pioductive .or nonproductive In 

operations productive cntei puses, such as mines, quarries, 

• WORKING PARTNER. — (See Active Partner ) plantat ions, newspaper etc , a working account 
WORK IN PROGRESS . — When a factory undei- coi responds veiv close Iv to the cost of pioducion 

goes thT process of stock-taking at the end of its account of a manufacturer In non-productive 

•financial year or other period, it is also necessary enterpiw s, such as canals, steamships, lailwavs, 

to assess the amount represented as being expended hotels, etc , a woiking ace ount is similar to a revenue 

on such work or works as may be in process of account or income and expenditure account, and 

completion, in order that the concern may be in a sometimes also to a trading accoitnt The* term 
position to gauge more accurately the amount of “ Woiking Account " is inciely a general designa- 

its net output, which is arnved at by adding the turn, specific titles bring in use in certain cases 

amount of work in hand at the commencement of It is quite* impossible to be exhaustive, but the 
the penod under review to the amount of finished following selected examples (shown on page* 1764) 

work turned out during that time, deducting the will amply irpav careful attention 

amount of work m pi ogress at the end The Example No ‘1 is also called a " Crop Cost 
manner by which this would be shown in a Account ” Similar accounts arc* diawn up on tea, 
“manufacturing <-r pioductive" account (q v ) will coffee, cocoa, cotton, and rubber plantations 
be as shown below. • WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION.- I he unsatis- 

Ihe balance or prime cost of the ai tides pi odueed factoiy state* of the* common law as to liability lor 

will be debited to the trading account, in which the injuries sustained by w'oikmen led to a long period 

■stock of manufactured goods would appeal, though of agitation on tlu* pai t of the* woi kors to impiove 
in some cases this may be. kept undei the factory their lot 1 he principle of actio personalis morxtur 
account non persond (q v ) was a disastrous thing w r hcn one 

To an i ve ac curatelv at the c orrec t aitount to be of the parties died befoi e an action for damages 

taken into the a< counts at the jiiopcrlimc for woi k for negligence was tiled, even though the case of 

m progress, the existence of a proper system of neglig« n< c* was absolutely clear, and an employer 
cost accounts working in connection with adequate was always able to put in a defence on the* off- 
■stoc k and stoi c lodgei s, is a sine qud non , without chance* that the* doctiinc* of law might assist linn 

such oi gamsation it is not possible to state what if the delay was only Jong enough This dot tune, 

amount has been expended upon woik in various as is shown elsewheie, was pi ac tic ally destroyed by 
stages of < ompletion Hut where an up-to-date and Lord Campbell's A< t, 1846 (q v ), and an action for 
efficient administration exists, it is a comparatively dunnages for negligence was maintainable Tv the 
simple matter to take an inventory of sue h jobs as dependants of the deceased, just as he himself 

arc passing thiough the factoiy which have not would have been entitled to pursue his icmcdy i^ 

arrived .it the completion stage, and are not in a he had suivivcd Again, until • 1 88 1 , stating the 
condition to be tftken into account for tiachng matter cpnte broadly, no master was liable for any 
purposes For every work order issued ‘freftn the injury sustained by an employee unless negligence* 
office, it should be possible to state precisely what could" be brought home to linn personally or thiough 

amount of labour lias been expended upon it, and an agent, and, even in the kftter case, if the* 

the value of raw materials issued from th* stores To agency was of a limited ih.uacter, (he master 
the amount of labour must be added the item of# might easily es' ape owing to the fact that the 
oncost (q v ) arrived at by a ratio of percentage to agent had exceeded his^authoiity A leferencc to 

wages ; this will give the pnme cost of the woik up the* artn h* cm 14 mi’I.oyi rs' I.iaiwj.iiy will show how 

to the desired tune No profit in any form should this state* of the law \,as alined to a considerable 

be added, as it is usual to take work in progress extent But it did not* go 4m enough# in e ertaifl 

into account at cost in the same way as stock-in- inspects, es^Aiallv as legardcd the* doctiinc* of 

trade To facilitate laboui in preparing abatement common employment (qv), and the* nght#>f con- 
work in progress, it is meiely # necessary to trac ting out of flic* Act All this has now been 

tabulate the particulars of each work older giving completely changed by the legislation of 1897, 

the amount of labour against each and the material 1900, and 1906. 

« • • Manufacturing Account. 

• £ s - <1- # i sa - 

To work in progress at commencement 1,000 0 0 By Work in Progress at close .. 1,506 0 

Wa^fes, Materials, and Powei* • . 10,000 0 0 fl Balance, being production at # 

0 • factory cost . . . . . 9,500 0 0 

/J 1.000 0 0 • /1 1,000 0 0 
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Example 1 — 

• lHK SCOTIA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 

Dr Mine Working Account. Cr. 


To Ore Extraction — 

i i 

5. 

d. 


li 

!l £ 

s. 

d. 

Expenses of Mining . 

1' 43,278 

9 

2 

By Bullion A/c 

. , 257,356 

14 

6 

,, Reduction of Ore — 

I 1 



,, Tailings AL 

. 1 2,306 

4 

IQ 

Milling 

1 17,603 

13 

7 



Concentrating . 

1' 10,987 

6 

8 


t 



Cyaniding 

I 1 43,703 

12 

10 





Tramming 

, 3,1% 

700 

8 

3 





,, Concession Rents paid 

- 

- 


ft 



,, Royalties paid 

j! 3,617 

16 

5 





,, Prospecting Expenses 

1.134 
! ! 1,836 

2 

6 


i 



,, Claim Expenses . *' . 

11 

9 


'! 

• 

,, Wages at Mine 

|i 4,178 | 

13 

6 



,, Oeneral Charges at Mine . 

,, Mint and Hank Charges 

i : 2,613 | 

1 

4 

1 11 


| 



on Bullion 

j! 1,362 I 

10 

4 


i 



,, Depreciation of Works, 

i! 

# 



S i 



Machinery, and Plant 

i 3,956 

13 

7 


i 



,, Balance (Gross Profit) 

115,269 

15 

10 


! ; 




£'; 259,662 

19 

4 


li 259,662 

19 

4 

— 

_ 


. r lE . 

. . - _ , , . . _ 





Example 2- 

DAWSON UOI3ACCO PLAN TAT IONS, ITT) 

I)r Plantation Working Account. O. 


To Plantation Wages • ; 

£ 

5 

d 

r 

• 

£ 


d 

Planting . . 

13,308 

15 

5 

By Proceeds of Sale of 

, ; 


Manufacturing , . i 

4,622 

3 

6 

Tobacco 

62,916 

15 

3 

,, Plantation Salaries — - 





| 


European Staff . . ! 

7,234 

6 

7 

, 

! 


Native Overseers . | 

2,138 

5 

8 

i 



Native Watchmen 

942 

13 

6 


i 


,, Coolie Expenses (Broker- 







age, Passage Money, 







etc ) . . j 

3,024 

2 

11 


! 


,, Hospital Working E\- | 





! 


penses , . . 

1 ,035 

13 

5 


, ! 


,, Transport Expenses 

1,041 

5 

3 


| 


,, General Plantation Ex- 





! 


penses . . . j 

1,017 

4 

8 


! 

,, Stable Expenses 

625 

8 

6 


\ i i 

,, Loss ^by death) of Ad- 





i 

vances to Coolies 

540 

3 

6 


l : 

,, Wastage of lave Stock 




l 


(Ponies, Bullocks, et< ) | 

' 526 

12 

; 4 

fjQ 

i i 

t ,, Commission on Sale of | 






Tobacco . w . 

? ,316 

9 

2 


j i 

,, Impairs, Renewals, and | 




1 ! 

Depreciation — 






i 

Railway . . \ 

156 

8 

3 





Steam Lauiy h, Light-. | 




i 




ers, etc. . . * | 

391 

15 

1 





Loose Yools . . | 

350 

10 

4 


« 



Pier, \Vharf,«etc 

284 

9 

5 





Ways, Roads, etc 

1,430 

11 

* 

A. 





.Buildings, etc 

3,608 

15 

4 


* f 



,, C3alancc (Gross«Profit) 

17,321 

1 

3 



* . 


1 

62,916 

15 

3 

£ 

62,916 

If 

3 


1 , 
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A^reat authority upon this subject (His Honour 
Judge Ruegg) has written as follows upon the 
general scheme of the Act of 1906 — 

" Before the passing of the Workmen's Com- 
^pensation Act, 1897, the law, in the absence of 
contractual relation, never imposed liability upon 
one person to make compensation to another for 
personal injury, except in cases where the injury 
was due to some breach of duty on the part of the 
person occasioning it, or on the part of his agents 
or servants. ' 

“ The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 was 
based upon, and introduced, a new and somewhat 
startling principle. By this Act the employer was, 
for the«first time, made liable to compensate his 
^orkmen for injuries, quite irrespective of the con- 
sideration whether or not either he, or anyone for 
whose a*ts he was in law liable, had committed any 
breach of duty to which the injury was attributable. 

41 The intention of the Act made him an insurer 
of his workmen against the loss caused by injuries 
which might happen to them whilst engaged in his 
work. 

“ This insurance, it is true, was limited in extent, 
but so long as it arose out of and in the course of 
the employment, was quite irrespective of cause 

“ The Act was founded on the German system of 
insurance of workmen against accidents happening 
in the course of their employment, a system which 
has since beeji largely accepted by many of the 
European States. The JVorkmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897 was admittedly a tentative measure. 
It was applied to a few only of the leading industries 
of the country It was, in fact, an experiment 
capable of development, and meant, if successful, 
to develop into a universal scheme of industrial 
insurance. The. first extension towaids tins end 
was effected by the passing of the Wofkflien's Com- 
pensation Act, 1900, which extended the benefits 
of the Act of 1897 to workmen engaged in 
agriculture 

44 The two statutes brought about an illogical 
position. Certain workmen were protected in the 
course of their work, others were left unprotected 
Even workmen generally within the Act found 
themselves at one time protected, at another time 
not. This position arose fiom the wording of the 
Act, which confined the liability of the employer 
to accidents which occurred ‘ on, in, or about ' the 
remises under his control, and upon wli^h his 
usiness was earned on 

" In the year 1906 the Government determined 
to extend the principle of workmen's compensation, 
and to make it something like universal It was 
argued that all ordinary misadventures happening* 
to workmen in the course of carrying on the work 
of the country should be regarded as incidental to 
the expense of carrying on such work, and ought 
to be a charge upon the particular industry, and 
that this should be so quite irrespective of whether 
%r not the misadventure was occasioned by neglect 
of default. * • 

" The result was the passing of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906, in which the broad 
principle «f univeisal insurance agaiast industrial 
Occidents (indeed, all accidents where tfle relation 
of employer ^nd workmen subsists) is recognised 
and laid down. 

“ By^the new statute (z e , t Jig Act of 1906) the 
forme^Acts of 1897 and 1900 are repealed, §avc in 
so far as they adect accidef!t» happening before the 
commencement of that Act.*’ 


The Act of 1906 came into force on July 1st, 
1907, and, broadly speaking, since that date every 
workman has been entitled to compensation froni 
his employer for personal injury arisyig from an 
accident happening to him out of and in the course 
of his employment ; and since the definition of 
" workman ” is a very wide one, it is necessary to 
examine it very closely, especially as it includes 
many persons who would not, in the ordinary 
course of things, be held to occupy such a position. 
There is one, and only one, exception to this general 
liability, viz , where the injury atises from the 
serious and wilful misconduct of the workman. 
It is to be noted that the wording is “serious and 
wilful,” not “ serious or wilful,” so that the employer 
must make out a very strong case in order t« avoid 
his statutory liability *And even wheie there has 
been serious and wilful misconduct such as would i 
have deprived the workman of compensation in a 
general way, the exception docs not apply if the 
workman dies leaving dependants behind him, or 
if his nfjuucs arc such as to cause hm^to be seriously 
and permanently disabled. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that there is no 
longer any power to contract outside the provisions 
of the Act, unless some more advantageous scheme 
than that provided by the Jegislatute is set uj> by 
the employer for the benefit of the workman. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act has not 
repealed the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, nor 
has it done away with the common law action for 
negligence In cases of injury, any one or all three 
of the remedies piovidcd may be available. But 
compensation cannot be obtained under more than 
one head Generally speaking, the workman is put 
to his election before proceedings arc taken ; but 
in certain cases, where a wrong course is adopted, 
as, for example, where he sues under the Employers' 
Liability Act and is unsuccessful, although he is 
perfectly entitled under the Compensation Act, he 
may be awarded compensation under the latter 
Act, but only on condition that the costs thrown 
away by his erroneous procedure are paid out of 
the amount of the compensation awarded. In 
practice, it is always advisable to adopt the remedy 
gitfen by the Compensation Act, unless it i% over- 
whelmingly clear that there is an unanswerable 
case either at common law or under the Employers" 
Liability Act 

The amount of litigation caused by this new 
statutory departure ha^ been enormous Most ol 
the points, however, in connection with liability 
have been decided, and the debatable ground is 
practically confined to the compensation awarded, 
As no sane employer is now uninsured, the fighting 
of cases can ^afely be* left in the hands of the 
insurance companies which have made a speciality 
of this kind of indemnity. # 

Whereas at common law tfle amount bf damage* 
is left to be # assessed by a jury, and such damage 1 ' 
are unlimited- -^inl ess they are so ludicrously 
assessed as to be such as no sensible body of men 
could possibly awanl, when ajiew trial of the case 
will be granted — taie amount of compensation 
under either the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
or the Workmen’s Compensation Ac^ 1906, cannot 
•exceed the sums stated in these Acts respectively 

The Departmental Committee of the yoard ol 
Trade which has been investigating the history 
and results of the various Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts has (1920) 
•presented a most important report to Parliament, 
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embodying suggestions, based on the results of all 
4tich legislation up to the present time, for the 
Intension of the Act, and for the increase of benefits 
under it ^low far Parliament will accept the 
Committee's recommendations and pass them into 
law remains to be seen But it would be wise for 
all concerned to assume that early legislation will 
include a new Woikmen's Compensation Act, 
extending its privileges to almost every class of 
worker already excluded, making insurance against 
its risks compulsory on all, ami largely increasing 
the benefits to those who conn- within Us scope 
The* reference to the Committee instructed them 
to consider the* desirability or otherwise of the 
establishment of a State system of insurance 
Alter :#n exhaustive inquiry into the subject, the 
Committee recommend that Che present system shall 
continue, subject to the following modifications — 

1 State supervision of rates of premium 

2 Mutual associations to lu* placed under the 
same obligations as insuiaiue companies as to 
reserves for outstanding liabilities and 'as to 
furnishing returns 

3 Compulsoiy insiiiance, except for the (town, 
a local or other public authority, a statutoiy com- 
pany, oi a householder in respect of his domestic 
servants Kmployeis with a wage roll of mote than 
£20,000 per annum are to be entitled to claim 
exemption upon compliance with prescribed 
conditions 

The supervision is to be e\er< ised by r a Com- 
missioner assisted by an ndvisoiy committee, half 
of winch is to be appointed bv the \c< ident Ollues 
Association, as repiesentmg the larilf Insurance 
Companies I he Association have agreed that 
not more than 30 pet cent of the premium income 
is to be expended in profit, management expenses, 
and commission, and that the payment under 
the latter heading shall not exceed 5 pel cent, 
whu h limit is to be made statutory 

The Commissioner is to have the supervision 
of insurance companies, mutual associations and 
self-insurei s, and .ill duties of any f.overninent 
Department (such as, for instance, the piesent 
duties of the Registrar of Fnendly Societies, who 
certifies' contracting out schemes, and the Board 
_jigf Trade, to whom the returns under the Assurance 
Companies Act, 19()9, are made) shall be transfened 
to him 

m The Commissioner is to undertake the collection 
ot statistics upon which he is to fix the maximum 
rates of prcmiutrq In the event of disagreement 
between the Commissioner and his advisory com- 
nvttce, the *issue is to be referred to an agreed 
arbitrator, or, in default of agreement, to an 
arbitrator nominated by Hit* Lord C|uef Justice 
The recommendations of the Committee* as to 
tfi° liability of the employer, are few, and are mainly 
concerned with matters of procedure The two 
important recommendations are — * 

1 Persons Entitled fo RocoIvq Compensation. 
That the following be included within the scope of 
the Act — f f 

(a) Persons employed otherwise than bv way 
’ of manual labour, whose remuneration does not 
exceed £350 ppr annum, instead of £250 a year, 
as at prcSbnt * 

(b\ Employment of a casual nature for the 
purpo-£s of any game or recreation when the 
persons employed are engaged or paid through a club 
(0 Taxi-cab drivers who, on the ground that 
they arc the bailees of their cabs, and not the 1 
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servants of the cab owner, are at pr^ent 
excluded 

(</) Share fishermen employed in the trawler 
industry 

(e) Share fishermen in the herring or other ^ 
fishery, if the Commissioner is satisfied, after public 
inquiry, that they ought to be included 

(/) All poisons ordinarily resident in this country 
who are employed, or travelling in the couise of 
their employment, on a British ship. 

2 Benefits. That the scale of compensation 
shall be as follows — 

In Fatal Cases — 

Total Dependants (a) Where a widow is left, 
£250 

(b) Where a child or children under fifteen veary 
of age is or are left, a weekly allowance of 10s 
for the first, 7s fid for the second, and 6s f«r every 
other child The said allowances to be provided 
by payment by the employer into a central fund 
of £500 in every case of a workman dying and 
leaving a child or children under 15 years of age 

(0 Where other total dependants are left, in 
addition to those above mentioned, a further sum 
not exceeding £50 

(d) Where total dependants are left, not including 
widow or children under 15, the sum of £250 

Partial Dependants A sum representing the 
value of tin* deceased workman’s contributions to 
the support of the paitial dependents, with a 
maximum of £250 9 

Xo Dependants Burial and medical expenses 
not exceeding £15, instead of £10 as at present 
X on fatal Cases — 

Total uuapanty, 66-§ per cent of the aveiage 
weekly earnings Maximum £3 

Partial tpaapauty, two-thirds of the diffeicnce 
between the oven age weekly earnings before the 
accident and the average amount the workman 
is able to earn after the ar< ident 

WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE. 

— (See Indemnity Insurance ) 

WORKS, COMMISSIONERS OR BOARD OF.— 

I. As to (Town bands. In early times the levonue 
of the King was largely dcnved from the rents and 
profits of what weie called the demesne lands of the 
CTown 'ihe demesne lands were those lands 
vested in the King bv vntue of his loidslup or 
dominion , demesne being denv.'d from the Latin 
dorm my tn, through Not man- French forms, the 
Latin phrase for the CTown lands being terrae 
domimeales regis, which may be translated as the 
lands held |>y the King in light of Ins lordship. 
These demesne lands eithei came ougmally to t lie 
(Town bv disti lbution of conquered terutory or 
weie gained afterwards in other ways Foifcitmes 
especially, for vanous i casons, escheats or failures 
of hens and successors to manors and estates, and 
so on, inc l eased the Crown’s possessions On the 
other hand, the King was constantly diminishing 
the Ci own '’amis by granting them aw r ay to privatp- 
persons, sotnofimes for political reasons such as 
sci unrig their support, or simply to reward favour- 
ites. parliament frequently passed laws dealing 
with this practice, either by icstraftnng tly* 
grants or £>v granting supplies to make up defi-* 
eienoies of the revenues from Crowr lands In 
1702, the first year of the reign of Que<en Anne, 
the Crown I^ands A :t, and afterwards other similar 
Acts, r« strained the Crown from granting leases of 
any royal manors,, lands, 'woods, etc [ for any longer 
tertn than thirty-one y£ars. 
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2? The Management ot Crown Lands. The man- 

agement of what remained of these possessions 
of the Crown was in 1832 in the hands of a First 
Commissioner and two other Commissioners styled 
( “ The Commissioners of IIis Majesty's Woods, 
Forests and Land Revenues," or, shortly, the 
Commissioners of Woods. 

Previously to this there still existed in the time 
of George III a ’department known as the Ollice of 
Works, which had the management of the business 
and expenditure connected with public works and 
buildings, whether the expenditure was defrayed 
out of the Civil List Revenues, or out of moneys 
granted by Parliament, or from othei public souices. 

By an*Act of George III, in 1814, all these public 
*vorks and buildings were pla< ed uiulei the super- 
intendence and contiol of an ollicer styled “Ihe 
Surveyor General of His Majesty's Woiks and 
Public Buildings " An Act of 1832 (2 A 3 W 4, 
c 1), “The Crown Lands Act," enacted that the 
King might by letters patent appoint m the plate 
of the Commissioners of Woods, and of the Sui veyor- 
General, not mote than three persons to be Com- 
missioners for exert ising the joint offices of the 
Commissioners of Woods and the Sui vcyor-Genei al 
The title of these Commissioners when cieated 
became “The Comnnssionei s of His Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, Woi ks and 
Buildings " 

These Commisyoners after using pait of the 
revenues of the Ct own flamls m maintaining the 
public works and buildings m Hum ihaige, paid 
the balant e into the Kxthetpiei, and as it was 
desirable to keep separate the functions g>f lcceijit 
and management of lcvenue and the fmu tion of 
expendituie, it was det ided to sever the Commis- 
sioners into two distinct bodies '1 his was done in 
1851 by the Clown Lands Ait, 1851 $rf4 A J5 Vk t , 
c. 42) The First Commissioner was declared to be 
the head of the new department to be known as the 
Board of Works and Public Buildings With him 
were joined the Secretaries of State, and the 
President and Vn e- President of the department 
which is now the Boaid of Tiade. They were to be 
styled 11 The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings" The lest of the Commis- 
sioners of the old Commissioners ot Woods lemained 
the Commissioners of Woods for the future Ihe 
Fust Commissioner of the Boaid of Works and 
Public Buildings was made eligible to sit*in the 
House of Commons , but the Commissioners of 
Woods, whether the First or other Commissioners, 
were declared ineligible for election. section in 
the Act provided that the Commissioncis of Woods 
might be superseded by a Surveyor-General of 
Woods, Forests and Land Revenues , but this has 
not been done, and the Commissioners still subsist , 
the first being unpaid, the two others receiving 
caeh £1 ,200 a year 

3. The Board of Works. The First Commissioner 
tjf the Boaid ei Works has a salaiy #)f ^2,000, 
and he is a Member of the Ministry Until a seat 
either in the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords, and in the 1911 Ministry of Mr Asquith 
the First Comnnssionei had a seat in* the Cabinet. 
Though nominally there is a Board consisting of the 
persons abo\ie mentioned, the Board is as much a 
phantom S.s the Board of Trade itself It never 
meets, and would only meet H#the office of First 
Commissioner should happen to be vacant# when 
some urgent business was ifeces^ary to be done. 

By sec. 22 of the Act, the Commissioners of Wofks 
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are to have the duties and powers previously in the 
hands of the Comnnssionei s of Woods, in respeA 
of and in relation to the royal pai ks, gardens, an^ 
possessions mentioned in a list in ^his section, 
which comprises all the Royal jiarks in the neigh- 
bout hood of London Besides this there is a Sche- 
dule to the Act enumerating a consulei able number 
of Statutes relating to public works ; such as the 
election and maintenance of bi ldges, roads, squares, 
and sui h places, over which the Ciumnissioneis of 
Works had control and management Amongst 
these woiks may be mentioned Ttufalgai Square 
and the modem Ro>al ji.irk in Batteisea Fields. 
All Koval palates and jiaiks, and all public buildings, 
sui h .is the Houses of Paihament, their fain us and 
furnishing, are under the control of the B*rud of 
Woiks, exi ept those v\<m h aie undei some spei lal 
public, depai tment, as, foi exanqile, Windsor 
Castle and IVuk or the buildings of the Post Oltice 
In regai d to the Royal pai ks, huwevei , which aie 
in London and suburban London, theie aie ceitain 
modeiti ones which weie not entiyed in the list 
above mentioned. They in fact weie not m exist- 
ence then but weie subsequently ti rated J liese 
weie Yutona Pai k, Battiisea Park, Kennington 
Paik, Bethnal Gieen Museum Gaidens, and 
Chelsea Fmbankmcnt But in 1887 at the date of 
the London PaiKs and Woiks Act (50 <V 51 V., 
c 34) the) wiio undei the management of the 
Commissioners of Woiks, and wue maintained at 
the cost of the Fxi hequei Ihe jaeamble of this 
Act l ei ites the exjic die m y of then being main I allied 
out of thi‘ loi al iates \iiiudmgl\ the Ait tians- 
feried them to the then existing Metiopolitan Board 
of Woiks, and they < ame under the management of 
the London County Couniil next \ eai as the 
Boaid ’s smiessoi on the passing of t hi' Local 
Government Ait, 1888 (51 it 52 V, i 41) The 
London County Counul sun ceded to all the 
]>i)wns of making b\ -laws for the management 
of these |>aiks which had been exeicised by the 
Comnnssionei s of Woiks 'They also, as administer- 
ing Royal paiks, sin i ceded to whatever lights the 
Commissioners of Woiks had in sui h parks 1 Inis, 
by the Paiks Regulation Ait, 1872 (35 it 38 Viet , 
c*15) certain legulations for the Royal jiafks and 
gardens weie laid down in a schedule to that Act 
It was declared by these legulations (inter alii f\ 
that no jarson should delivei , <i T invite an) jierson 
to deliver, any public addiess in a paik, exiejil in 
accordance with the lulgs of the j ik 1 hese iulc^ 
were defined as being such as might in relation tc 
any matter within the jimsdiction of the ranger 
(if there be a i anger, as there is in Hyde Paik aiyl 

Ruhmond Paik, L. h, ‘ made bv the 

ranger , the relation to*any other manci w ... 

the regulations were ajplic able might be made by 
the Commissioners ot ^ Works But these rftl^ 
must be laid ^efore Parliament and approved before 
they come Into opeiation Section 11 of the Act 
also declares th^t nothing theietfn shall authorise: 
any lntcifcrence with any right of way, or any light 
whatever, to whic^any persqp or persons may be 
entitled In 1873, a year after the Act was jiassed, 
a speaker in the jiark was lonvicteclby a magistrate 
and fined for having delivered an add jess in the park 
*not in accordance with the rules for publi#»jieechcg 
theie, that had been issued and signed by Uic Duke 
of Cambridge, the Ranger. *The convictum # was 
affirmed by the Couit of Queen’s Bench, which also 
gave judgment on the point raised under sec 11, 
•reserving all rigfits to whu h any person might be 
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entitled. The Court decided that there was no that some committees are “joint” and embrace 
ri^ht in the public to hold meetings in the Royal representatives of both men and management, 
pmrks ; and therefore there was no right interfered meeting together in regular session ; while others 
with within <;ec. 11. ( Baxley v. Williamson, L.R., (and this is the general rule) are committees of 

8 Q.B., p. 118) As to the legal position of the workmen only, but meet the management from *** 
Commissioners of Works, and of the London County time to time (sometimes regularly, and sometimes 
Council in those parks of which they have now the occasionally; sometimes directly, and sometimes 
management and control, a passage may be quoted through their chairman or secretary), to settle 
from the judgment of Lord Blackburn (then Mr. grievances and to give or to receive information. 
Justice Blackburn) in the above-cited case. He The constitution of a works comrruttpe naturally 
said : “ Those parks which the Act of Parliament varies with its functions. Handling as it does 
refers to have been under the management of the questions in which differences of skill or of cralt 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The Com- are concerned, it involves an extensive range of 
missioners have managed the parks for the Crown, considerations It may be necessary to consider the 
and they have devoted them to a great extent to the relation of such a committee, if one is instituted, 
purposd of public recreation, and for the benefit to the existing industrial organisation of the work- 1 
of the public enjoying them f I take it that if any men in the works, in the shape of shop stewards 
minister of the Crown were ill-advised enough to or delegates; and, again, it may be necessary to 
revoke the Act, and to endeavour to stop the consider whether management and labour should 
enjoyment by the public of the parks in London, sit together as a joint committee (and, if so, in what 
which they have had for so long a period, he would proportions), or whether the works committee 
probably be checked very speedily by Parliament ; should be one of workers only, with opportunities 
but I apprehend that in a court of law there would of ready access to the management — and ultimately, 
be no power to say that he could not do it. When it may be, to the directors — when such access is 
a thing was done which was not according to law, desired. 

when any act was done to or in the park, which was Where the committee is a committee of workmen 
objected to by those who had the management of only, it is advisable (whether the idea of such a 
them, his only remedy at common law that I am committee is suggested by the management or 
aware of was by an information of intrusion in the develops spontaneously among the workmen), 
nature of trespass brought by the Attorney-General that the workmen should be left, to determine the 
against the individual. That would be a trouble- basis of its composition «.nd the method of its 
some mode of enforcing the right of the Crown to election for themselves 

prevent people coming and making speeches m Two main methods appear to prevail in regard 
the parks ; and so this Act of Parliament was to the composition of a works committee as 
passed.” mentioned above, viz — 

WORKS COMMITTEES. Their Origin, Con- (a) The committee may be elected by all the 
stitution, Proceduro, and Functions.— Owing to the workmen employed, each department or shop 
great changes in industry consequent upon the war, being treated ‘as a constituency, and returning a 
the need for closer relations between employer number of members, perhaps in proportion to its 
and workmen has become increasingly felt. The size. This appears to be the simplest method, and 
old Trade Union machinery ha 3 often been over- is found even m works in which the workers have 
burdened, and has not always sufficed to deal with already an industrial organisation in the shape of 
the innumerable questions arising from day to day shop stewards or delegates Ihis method commonly 
in the shops. These conditions have encouraged results in a committee, all the members of which 

the growth of works committees as a means of are shop stewards But even when this is so, a 

direct and constant communication between eni- majority of the shop stewards may not be on the 

plover and employed, and as the formation of such committee; and the members may be drawn from 

committees in industries where the conditions require a minority of the unions 

or favour them was recommended by the Whitley This is the case in most engineering works, and 
Jdommittee as part of the industrial organisation in such cases it is advisable to build on the existing 
di the future, a resumS of the matter may be organisation This brings us to the second main 
of interest to employers generally possibility. 

A distinction must be drawn between “ Works ( b ) The committee may be a committee of the 

Committees ” and “ Shop Committees ” The ^hop stewards of the different unions represented 

former cover the whole of a works (or even in some in the works, or, in a large works where shop 

instances the whole of tv\\> or thrpe contiguous stewards are numerous, a committee elected by 
works); the latter cover a paiticular department the shop stewards In one works, for instance, 

oip-shopm a works The first mentioned may also which employs about 3,000 workmen, the works 

sometimes be referredHo as an “ Industrial Com- committee (in this case a joint committee) contains 
mittce.”. Such a committee, generally constituted twelve representatives of the workmen elected by 
on a Trade Union basis, deals with particular the shop stewards (some forty in number) of thr 
questions affecting the conditions and remuneiations various unidlis represented in the works. In another 
of labour in a given works — questions of principle works a committee of seven shop stewards meets 
being reserved .for the district or national the management monthly and discusses questions 
organisations concerned. which its members and the management htive asked 

The causes which . brought works committees # to have placed on the agenda. The two methods 
into existence naturally are varied, although the represent the two possibilities at each end of the 
principal-cause must undoubtedly have been the scale, but various methods may be employed which 
great fteed for increased production during the combine, or come as it were between, these two 
war. This need could not have been satisfied possibilTies In some works there is^one comiwittee 
under the old conditions of communication between for skilled and another 1 fdr unskilled or semi-skilled 
employers and employed. It may be stated here men. In several large 'engineering establishments, 
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tor instance, therts are two committees of shop both for and against a system of regular meetings, 

stewards, one for craftsmen, and another for semi- It may be urged in their favour that they provide 

skilled men and labourers. Generally, however, a known and regular time lor raising the question; 

there is only one committee for both sets of work- that they enable questions to bo raised in their 

men. There are other cases where a third division initial stages, whereas, if meetings* arc not held 

exists for the women employees. The persons until occasion arises, a question may have grown 

elected to such a committee are in certain cases acute before a meeting is held ; and, finally, by 

drawn solely from the ranks of the skilled craftsmen, bringing representatives of the management and 
though there may be unskilled men (and stewards the men into constant contact they accustom each 
of unskille # d unions) in the works. The exclusion side to seeing and understanding the point of view 
of any direct representation of the unskilled men of the other. It may be urged on the other hand, 
in such circumstances is generally due to the same that if meetings are regular and at fiequent intervals 
cause as the absence of any direct representation there may often be no business to be done and the 
of the smaller craft unions, viz , the fact that a effect may be either to make the committee slack 
depaftment's representative tends to belong to the or to induce the more Restless members to manu* 
umon which has most members in the department. facture business by finding grievances ^ind dis- 
Therc are certainly cases in which this apparent covei mg difficulties kn any case it may be suggested 
exclusion of representation of the interests of the that the main thing is not so much regularity of 
unskilled is a source of friction between the different meetings as what may be called the principle of 
classes of workers, and the presence m some works the open door. If the men know that their repre- 
of separate committees is the extreme expression sentativos have access to the management and if 
of such difference in interest. It is argued that the)* know that the management on its side is 
the unskilled men — though they may be excluded ready to consult their representatives, the success 
by exactly similar circumstances — are in a different of the main function of the committee is secured, 
position from the minority of skilled men who may The number of times at which a general works 
be excluded from direct representation, in that committee needs to meet the management will 
the interests of the latter, being akin to their own, vary with the type of works and with the degree 
are better understood by, and receive more sympa- to which sectional questions can be handled by 
thctic attention from, the skilled men on the such a committee. One committee, in an cstab- 
comrmttee# It # would nevertheless appear that lishmcnt in which relations have always been 
most committees appointed on a departmental good, has met the management on an average 
basis do succeed in repiesenting fairly the interests three times a year in the last twenty-four years; 
of all their constituents, and it is claimed that the though in the last three years, owing to the number 
committee member tends to look upon # lumself not of questions raised by the war, the average number 
as the department, but as the representative of of meetings in each year has been seven. During 
the department as a whole. the whole existence of the committee, however, 

The position of women workers is in some respects the right of the separate trade delegates to meet 
analagous to that of unskilled workers. In some the management has been freely used. Employers 
cases they have a vote for the works committee complain that workpeople tend to want all questions 
elected by the various departments, and they may settled off hand, and fail to realise that investigation 
have a representative of their own on the committee, may be necessary; and one argument in favour 
in other cases representation is secured to women's of regular meetings is that they form a permanent 
departments as such. Sometimes, even where and businesslike substitute for frequent sectional 
women are excluded from voting, the works com- deputations. There would appear to bo many 
mittee may represent their interests; and it may questions which can be settled in a more satisfactory 
entertain and bring before the notice of the manage- *way if they are discussed and investigated at 
ment grievances of women workers and questions regular joint meetings. This method, however, 
affecting their interests and the conditions of their cannot be applied indiscriminately; there will alvirys 
labour. Occasionally, though this is rare, there is be matters of urgency which-nnust be taken up as 
a separate committee to represent thc t interests they arise; and sectional questions may in certain 
of women workers. cases be better treated apart from the rcgj|i*r 

The existing works committees have generally meetings of the gcn'cral works committee. One 
two officers, a chairman and a secretary. The tenure other caution may be suggested in this connection, 
of office of the committee is often unfixed. Where Works committees instituted in engineering estab- 
lt is fixed, it may be for six months or for a yc%,r. tishinents luring the course of the war natufally 
A fixed tenure, provided it is not too short, seems found abundant work The same is true now that 
desirable; a new election will rc-invigorate the the period* of reconstruction has arrived. In 
committee, and then if the workmen in general practice, however, a has been found that a^ste** 
have any feeling, which the committee has failed of weekly or fortrflghtky meetings ‘ — Is almost 
to express, it will give a chance for its expression. unnecessufy 

The desirab^hty of election by secret ballot has In the matter of procedure in the st*cter sense 
been emphasised by many employer* and by some of the term tlftre is gt present a good deal of varia- 
trade unionists. tion. Generally the procedure 19 somewhat 

Procedure, Some works committees have regular informal, and tfffc in the Arlier stages of a works 
meetings with the management, f^t mtef^als of a committee is perhaps to the fcood. The normal 
week, a fortnight, or a month. An agenda is circu- procedure so far as one t can speak of a normal 
lated and ^regular minutes are kept In one estat# procedure, is somewhat as*follow% ; 0% 

lishmeift where this is done the men's chairman ( 1 ) A workman who has a grievance will report 
preSides at one fortnightly* fleeting, and a repre- it, directly or through the committee in his 
sedative* of the management at the next- In other department, to the secretary of the committee, 
cases the meetings art* not regular, but are held Smaller grievances, which do not affect a number 
whenever occasion arises? Arguments may be used of men or raise a general question, may be settled 
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entitled. The Court decided that there was no that some committees are “joint” and embrace 
ri^ht in the public to hold meetings in the Royal representatives of both men and management, 
pmrks ; and therefore there was no right interfered meeting together in regular session ; while others 
with within <;ec. 11. ( Baxley v. Williamson, L.R., (and this is the general rule) are committees of 

8 Q.B., p. 118) As to the legal position of the workmen only, but meet the management from < 
Commissioners of Works, and of the London County time to time (sometimes regularly, and sometimes 
Council in those parks of which they have now the occasionally; sometimes directly, and sometimes 
management and control, a passage may be quoted through their chairman or secretary), to settle 
from the judgment of Lord Blackburn (then Mr. grievances and to give or to receive information. 
Justice Blackburn) in the above-cited case. He The constitution of a works comrruttpe naturally 
said : “ Those parks which the Act of Parliament varies with its functions. Handling as it does 
refers to have been under the management of the questions in which differences of skill or of cralt 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The Com- are concerned, it involves an extensive range of 
missioners have managed the parks for the Crown, considerations It may be necessary to consider the 
and they have devoted them to a great extent to the relation of such a committee, if one is instituted, 
purposd of public recreation, and for the benefit to the existing industrial organisation of the work- 1 
of the public enjoying them f I take it that if any men in the works, in the shape of shop stewards 
minister of the Crown were ill-advised enough to or delegates; and, again, it may be necessary to 
revoke the Act, and to endeavour to stop the consider whether management and labour should 
enjoyment by the public of the parks in London, sit together as a joint committee (and, if so, in what 
which they have had for so long a period, he would proportions), or whether the works committee 
probably be checked very speedily by Parliament ; should be one of workers only, with opportunities 
but I apprehend that in a court of law there would of ready access to the management — and ultimately, 
be no power to say that he could not do it. When it may be, to the directors — when such access is 
a thing was done which was not according to law, desired. 

when any act was done to or in the park, which was Where the committee is a committee of workmen 
objected to by those who had the management of only, it is advisable (whether the idea of such a 
them, his only remedy at common law that I am committee is suggested by the management or 
aware of was by an information of intrusion in the develops spontaneously among the workmen), 
nature of trespass brought by the Attorney-General that the workmen should be left, to determine the 
against the individual. That would be a trouble- basis of its composition «.nd the method of its 
some mode of enforcing the right of the Crown to election for themselves 

prevent people coming and making speeches m Two main methods appear to prevail in regard 
the parks ; and so this Act of Parliament was to the composition of a works committee as 
passed.” mentioned above, viz — 

WORKS COMMITTEES. Their Origin, Con- (a) The committee may be elected by all the 
stitution, Proceduro, and Functions.— Owing to the workmen employed, each department or shop 
great changes in industry consequent upon the war, being treated ‘as a constituency, and returning a 
the need for closer relations between employer number of members, perhaps in proportion to its 
and workmen has become increasingly felt. The size. This appears to be the simplest method, and 
old Trade Union machinery ha 3 often been over- is found even m works in which the workers have 
burdened, and has not always sufficed to deal with already an industrial organisation in the shape of 
the innumerable questions arising from day to day shop stewards or delegates Ihis method commonly 
in the shops. These conditions have encouraged results in a committee, all the members of which 

the growth of works committees as a means of are shop stewards But even when this is so, a 

direct and constant communication between eni- majority of the shop stewards may not be on the 
plover and employed, and as the formation of such committee; and the members may be drawn from 
committees in industries where the conditions require a minority of the unions 

or favour them was recommended by the Whitley This is the case in most engineering works, and 
Jdommittee as part of the industrial organisation in such cases it is advisable to build on the existing 
di the future, a resumS of the matter may be organisation This brings us to the second main 
of interest to employers generally possibility. 

A distinction must be drawn between “ Works ( b ) The committee may be a committee of the 

Committees ” and “ Shop Committees ” The ^hop stewards of the different unions represented 

former cover the whole of a works (or even in some in the works, or, in a large works where shop 

instances the whole of tv\\> or thrpe contiguous stewards are numerous, a committee elected by 
works); the latter cover a paiticular department the shop stewards In one works, for instance, 
oip-shopm a works The first mentioned may also which employs about 3,000 workmen, the works 
sometimes be referredHo as an “ Industrial Com- committee (in this case a joint committee) contains 

mittce.”. Such a committee, generally constituted twelve representatives of the workmen elected by 

on a Trade Union basis, deals with particular the shop stewards (some forty in number) of thr 
questions affecting the conditions and remuneiations various unidlis represented in the works. In another 
of labour in a given works — questions of principle works a committee of seven shop stewards meets 
being reserved .for the district or national the management monthly and discusses questions 
organisations concerned. which its members and the management htive asked 

The causes which . brought works committees # to have placed on the agenda. The two methods 
into existence naturally are varied, although the represent the two possibilities at each end of the 
principal-cause must undoubtedly have been the scale, but various methods may be employed which 
great v'zeed for increased production during the combine, or come as it were between, these two 

war. This need could not have been satisfied possibilTies In some works there is^one committee 

under the old conditions of communication between for skilled and another 1 fdr unskilled or semi-skilled 
employers and employed. It may be stated here men. In several large 'engineering establishments, 
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Ordinary Writ — Unliquidated Demand, 

a. l. ~~ * 


In the High Court of Justice. 

Chancery DIVISION. 

Mr. Justice 


BETWEEN Alfred Smith, Plaintiff, 

and 

Joseph Thompson , Defendant. 

U1 1 

GEORGE THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominion* beyond the Seas, King, Defender of 
’the Faith, TO 

Joseph Thompson , 

ol 853 Chancery Lane, 
in the County of London. 

We command you, that within eight days after the service of this writ on you, inclusive 
of the day of such service, you do cause an appearance to be entered for you in an action 
at the suit of 

Alfred Smith. 

LlUli *TL' 

And take notice that in default of your so doing, the plaintiff may proceed therein and 
judgment may be givvui in your absence. 

y 

Witness, 

High Chancellor of Great Britain, the Second day “of 1 JamtarfT * in tfie year of 
Our Lord One thousand nine hundred and 


N.B. — This writ is to be served within twelve calendar months front- the .date thereof, or, if 
* renewed, within six calendar months from the date of the last renewal, including the day of such 
date, and not afterwards ; 

The defendant m?y appear hereto by entering an appearance either personally or by 

Solicitor, at .he Central Office, Royal Courts of Justice, London. 

1435) bet. pp. 1770 and 1771 
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The Plaintiffs claim is for 

f " c 

(a) ' A declaration that the Partnership entered into by an Indenture dated the 3rd January 

* 1912, and made between the Plaintiff and the Defendant was induced by the misreprcsentatioi 

of the Defendant. 

( b ) Rescission of the said deed and dissolution of the said partnership . 

(c) An injunction . 

(d) A receiver. 

{e) Damages for fraud. 

(/) Such further or other relief as the case may require. 

(g) Costs. 


THIS WRIT was issued by Jones and Jones , 

of and 

‘whose address for service is 983 Cheapside, in the County of London , 

- Agent fo f 
• 44 - 

solicitors for the said plaintiff who resides at Hill House . Wanstead, in the County of Essex . 


THliT WRIT was seivj^d by me 

George Roberts 

on the defendant 

on Saturday the 4th day of , January 1913. 

indorsed the <Atfr day of January , 1913. 

* « 

(Signed) George Roberfa,* 

(Address) 8(9 High Street , 

x, Walthamstow « 


Solicitor's Clerk. 
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nfbs%if he is the*>wner thereof, give notice to the 
receiver of the district, and if he is not the owner, 
as soon as possible deliver the same to the receiver 
of the district. A penalty is imposed on any one 
taking and secreting wreck at the time of the 
casualty, whether it belongs to him or not, and the 
receiver may take it from him A receiver taking 
possession of wreck must give notice thereof to the 
nearest custom house, with its descnption, and if 
he thinks it exceeds £20 in value, he must send a 
similar description to Lloyd’s the ownei of any 
wreck in the hands of a receiver must establish his 
claim to it within a year, and, on so doing and 
paying all expenses, is entitled to ha\e it lestoied 
to hitn. Where a foreign ship has been wiccked on, 

} or near the coast, and any ai tales forming pait of 
her cargo are found on, or near the coast, or aie 
brcJh^ht into any poit, the consulai otfiicr of the 
foreign country to whu h the ship or caigo belongs, 
is deemed to be the agent for the ownei so far as 
the custody and disposal of the ai tides is com emed 
The right to unclaimed wre< k belongs to the Ciown, 
except in places where the Ciown has granted that 
light to others. Whore wteck is not claimed by an 
owner within a year after it was found, and has been 
in the hands of a receiver, it can be < laimed by the 
person entitled to wreck in the place wheie it was 
found, and he is entitled to have it after paying 
expenses and salvage connected with it , if no sue h 
pet son claipis it^, it is sold by the receiver, and the 
net proceeds aie applied for the benefit of the Ciown, 
eithet for the duchy of Lancaster or the duchy of 
Cornwall ; or, if these do not claim it, it goes to the 
Crown direct Any dispute as to the ^ltlo to un- 
claimed wrec k is determined summarily in the same 
way as a dispute as to salvage , but any party dis- 
satisfied therewith may, within throe months aftei 
the expiration of a year, proceed *n # a competent 
coutt to establish Ins title 

Receivers of wrecks lire appointed by the Board of 
Trade. There arc also wieck < omtnissionei s, whose 
number may not exceed three at one time, and are 
appointed by the Loid Chamelloi These commis- 
sioners may hold inquiries into shipping casualties, 
may be judges of courts of survey, and may take 
examinations in respect of ships in distress, but they 
seldom or never have to deal with wrecks as such 
The owner of a wrecked ship, sunk by his negli- 
gence, in a navigable highway, so as to be an 
obstruction to navigation, if he retains tl;e owner- 
ship of her, is liable in damages to the owner of any 
other ship which, without negligence, runs into her 
If, however, the owner has taken steps to point out 
her position, or the harbour authority, at his iequest, 
has undertaken to do so, no action lie's against hfln 
for negligence. He may, however (whether the sink- 
ing was due to his negligence or not), abandon the 
ship and thus free himself from any further liability 
in respect of her. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1896, makes it 
.incumbent 04 the master of a British c jnp to repoi t 
*to Lloyd's agent, or to the secretary o* Lloyd's, any 
floating derelict ship which he may fall in with at sea 
WRECKAGE. — Goods that are cast up on the 
ashore )9y the sea after the wrec k pf the vessel in 
, which the goods weie being carried* 

WRIT.- »ln a general sense a writ is any document* 


which commands a person to do a certain thing. 
In its commonest legal sense it is the name giten 
to the document by which an action is starred 
111 the High Court of Justice. Legally it is also 
a document under which the shefiff 19 enabled 
to levy execution on the estate of a judgment 
debtor, eg , writ of fi-jii, or writ oi cl e git (<71' ). A 
writ of summons 111 an action must bear the seal ol 
the court belore it is of any legal valulit} , and a pay- 
ment of l()s. has to be made upon its issue The 
wut is addressed to the person who is made 1 defend- 
ant in the action, and it commands such person to 
attend at the High Ccmit, or at some other place 
named, within a penod of eight days after seivue 
upon him, to answer the demand of the plaintiff. 
It is issued in the name of the Lord Clfcineellor ; 
but if that oltic e is vacant the Lend Chief Justice 
takes his phu e 'I he nature of the chum made is 
mdoisod upon the writ In most cases a defendant 
agrees to accept set vice thiough a solicitor. If 
not, peisonal seivue is nccessai), though where a 
defendant delibei ately keeps out of the way, an 
older may be obtained foi what Is known as sub- 
stituted service, t e., the coutt allows ceitam steps 
to he taken which are likely to bung the tact of 
the wilts having been issued to the defendant's 
notice, and this will be considered equivalent to 
peisonal seivue and will have the same effect as 
to all subsequent pi encodings. A copy of the wnt 
is that whu h is actually solved upon the defendant, 
but the original sealed wnt must be exhibited, if 
icquired There aie special mles as to the service 
of a wnt, or a copy thereof, when the defendant 
does not reside within the jui lsdiction. Every 
wnt is valid, 111 the fust instant c, for twelve months, 
from its date, but if it cannot be served in that 
time, and no order has been made' foi substituted 
seivue, 11 pon good cause being shown, the couit 
will allow its icncvval lor any period not exceeding 
six months At the cxpnatmn of the six months 
fm tiler renewals may also be gi anted, and so the 
writ may be kept alive for almost any penod until 
it is served This renewal is an advantage to the 
plaintiff, as the Statute of Limitations [q v ) docs 
not run so long as the writ is in existence Upon 
•seivue of the writ, or after the time allowed in 
the c ase of substituted service, the defendant must 
enter an appearance (q v ) within eight clays if ho 
intends 1o contest the act 101^* he fails to do so 
the plaintiff is entitled to sign judgment When 
an appeal ance has been enter eel, the action ynif- 
ceecls in the ordinary course, the various steps 
being dependent upon the rtature of the case. 
(See Action ) * 

WRITER TO THE SIGNET.— (Sec Signet, 
Writer to the ) 

WRITING PAPER. — (See Paper.) 

WRIT OF ELEGIT. — (See Hi poit.) . „ 

WRIT OF FIERI FACIAS. — (See FISrTFacAs.) 
WRIT •OF SUMMONS.— (See Writ 1 
WRONGFUL CONVERSION.— (See Conversion.) 
WRONGFUL DISMISSAL. — (See Master and 
Servant ) 

WURRUS. — Also known as l^astard saffron. It 
is a golden brown dye obtained Trom the glands oi 
the fruit of an East Irtf^an free, the Mallotu 
Phihppensts. It is used in India lor silk 
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X. — This letter is used in the following abbreviations — 

X.C., Ex coupon. XI), Ex Dividend 

X.In., Ex Interest. X.N*. Ex New (qv) 

XYLONITE. — (See Celluloid.) 
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Y. — This letter is used in the combination Y/A» 
which is an abbreviation for the York- Antwerp 
Rules — marine insurance 

YAK. — A species of ox found in Tibet, both wild 
and«in a domesticated form. It is bred for the 
sake of its flesh and the milk it yields, and is also 
employed as a beast of burden. The long, silky 
hatfr#vith which it is covered is spun into ropes, and 
made into coverings for tents ; and a fine, strong 
cloth is obtained from the soft fur covering the 
shoulders. The trade in these articles is, however, 
very limited. 

YARD. — The British standard of length It is 
defined as the straight line or distance between 
the centres of the transverse lines in the two gold 
plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the ofhcc of 
the Exchequer, the measurement being taken when 
the temperature is 62° Fahrenheit. (See Weights 
and Measures.) 

YARN.— Any textile fabric prepared for weaving 
into cloth *is kitown by this name. Thus there are 
cotton, woollen, silk, and linen yarns, and they arc 
placed on the market in various forms, e g , on 
spools, bobbins, tubes, or in hanks, etc. Yarn is 
produced entirely by machinery, and tne perfection 
of spinning in Great Britain has led to its manu- 
facture on an enormous scale. The export trade is 
very large. • • 

YEARLY TENANCY. — (See Landlord and 
Tenant ) 

YEARS’ PURCHASE.— The value of property 
is very frequently indicated as being equal to the 
rent derivable from the same for a certain number 
of years Thus, a house is rented at /SO At 
twenty years' purchase it is said to be worth 
twenty times £50, ic, /l, 000 I he percentage 
derived from an investment of this kind is found 
by dividing the purchase money by the number 
of years (See # V aluation ) 

YEAST.— T he micro-organism to which fermenta- 
tion is due For brewing purposes, yeast Is used for 
the production of alcohol, but in baking it is 
employed for the sake of the cat bon dioxide it 
contains, which makes the bread light The yeast 
obtained from the froth of fermenting malt liqi#ors 
or beer mash is known as barm German barm is 
imported into England in large quantities. It is 
made by straining off the liquid portion of the 
yeast through a fine sieve and pouring the residue 
into cold water, in which it sinks as a sediment. 
0 This sediment is afterwards collected and pressed 
P into a dough-like mass, which is* tl^n mixed with 
potato starch. 

YELLOW BERRIES. — Also known as French 
berries and Persian berries. They are #he unnpe 
fruit of the Rhamnus mfectonus, & tree of Asia 
* Minor, and are exported from Smyrna for the salg? 
of a yellow dye obtained from them. This is used 
m«the manufacture of morpcco leather, and is also 
of valutf in the arts, as it forms sap green when 
mftced with* alum. • • * , ^ 

BELLOW METAL.— An aMoy consisting *of ftO 


per cent, of copper and 40 per cent. oPzinc. It is 
cheaper than unalloyed copper, and is used for 
sheathing slaps' bottoms. 

YELLOW OCIIRE.— (See Ochre.) 

YEN. — (See Foreign Money — Japan ) 

YIN. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— China ) t 

lORK-ANTWERr RULES. — These ate a set of 

rules on the question of average (q v ) which weie 
adopted at the conference in connection with the 
Association for the Rcfotm and Codification of 
thi^Lawof Nations, held at Antweip in 1887 and 
at Livei pool in 1890 They are*given side by side 
for the sake of comparison. 

ANTWERP, 1887. LIVERPOOL, 1890. 

Rule I— Jettison of Rule I— Jettison of 
Deck Cargo Deck Cargo. 

No jettison of deck No jettison of deck 
cat go shall be made cargo shall be made good 
good as general avei age as general* average. 
Eve i y structure not Every structure not 
built in with the frame built in with the frame 
of the vessel shall be of the vessel shall bo 
considered to be a part considered to be a part 
of the deck of the of the deck of the 
vessel vessel. 

Rule II— Damage hy Rule II— Damage by 
Jettison Jettison and Sacri- 

Damagc done to goods fick for the Common 
or mere handisc by water Safety. 

whic li unavoidably goes Damage done to a 
down a ship's hate lies ship and cargo, or either 
opened, or other opening of them, by»or in con- 
made for the purpose of sequence of a sacrifice 
making a jettison, shall made for the common 
be made good as geneial and by water 

average in case the loss which goe*} down r 
by jettison is so made ship's hatches ojj^nitl 
good Damage donfc by or other opening mad 

breakage and chafing, or for the purpose of mak- 

othcrwise fiom derange- ing a ^e.tison for the 
ment of ^towage conse- common safety, shalL 
quent upon a jettison, be made good as general 
shall be iftade good as average, 
general average m case 
the loss by jettisofl is# 
so mad«£ood. 

Rule III* — E*tin- Rule III — Extin- 

guishing Eire on guishing Fire on 
Shipboard. * s d Shipboard 

Damage done to a damage done to* a 
ship or cargo, or either ship and cargo, or either 
of them, by water or * of tlfem, water or 
otherwise, in extinguish- otherwise, including 
ing a fire on board the t damage, by Jjje#ching or 
ship, shall be general scuttling a burning ship, 
average, except that no in extinguishing a fire 
compensation be made on board the ship, shall 
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• 

for f damage done by be made good as general 
water to packages whic h average; except that 
have been on lire (Sec no compensation shall 
Greenshtelds, Cnwte be made for damage to 

Co v. Stephens Sons, such portions of the ship 
1903, 1 KB. 51 ) and bulk < argo, or to 

such separate packages 
of cargo, as have been 
on fire 


Rule IV— Cutting Rule IV — Cutting 

Away Wreck Away Wreck. 

Loss • or damage Loss or damage 
caused by cutting away caif ,ed by cutting away 
the wre< k or remains of the wreck or remains of 
spars, oi of othei things spars, or of other things 
which have previously which have previously 
been carried away by been carried away by 
sea peril, shall pot be sea peril, shall no' be 
made good as general made good as general 
average. average. 


Rule V — Voluntary Rule V — Voluntary 

Stranding Stranding 

When a ship is in ten- When a ship is inten- 
tionally run on shoie tionallv run on shore, 

because she is sinking and the circumstances 
or driving on shore or aie such that if that 
• rocks, no damage c aused c ourse were not adopted 

to the ship, the cargo, she would inevitably 

and the freight, or any sink, or drive on shore 
or either of them, by oi on rocks, no loss 01 
such intentional running damage caused to the 
on shore shall be made ship, cargo, and fi eight, 
good as general average. or any of them, by sue h 
intentional limning cm 
shore shall be made 
good as general average 
But in all other cases 
where a ship is intention- 
ally run on shore for 
the common safety, the 
consequent loss or dam- 
age shall be allowed as 
general average 

Rule: VI — Carrying Rule VI— Carrying 

Press of Sail.' Press of Sail — - 

Damage o< cmnoned to Damage to or Loss 

a ship or cargo by c airy- of Sails 

ing a pi ess of sail shall Damage tq or loss of 

- not be made goo,d as sails and spais, or either 

« genc^oi ' "T'ifc of f them, caused by 

'forcing a ship oft the 
giound or by* driving 
her higher up the 
ground, tor the common 
safety, fhall be made 
good as general average ; 
but whcie a ship is afloat 
i no loss or damage 

caused to the ship, 
cargo, and freight, or 
any of them, by carry- 
ing a press of sail, shall 
be made good as general 
average. 
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Rule VII— Port of Rule VII — Damage to 

Refuge Expenses. Engines in Re- 

When a ship shall floating a Ship. 

have entered a port of Damage caused to 
refuge under such cir- machinery and boilers 

cumstances that the ex- of a ship, which is 

penses of entering the ashore and in a position 

port are admissible as of peril, in pndcavour- 

genoial average, and ing to refloat, shall be 

when she shall have allowed in general aver- 

sailed thence with her age, when shown to 

original cargo, or a part have arisen from an 

of it, the corresponding actual intention tc^ float 

expenses of leaving such the ship for the common 

port shall likewise be safety at the risk of %uch 

so admitted as general damage * 

average ; and whenever 
the cost of discharging 
cargo at such port is 
admissible as general 
average, the cost of re- 
loading and stowing 
such cargo on board the 
said ship, together with 
all storage charges on 
such cargo, shall like- 
wise be so admitted 
Except that any portion 
of the cat go left at such 
pott of refuge, on ac- 
count of its being unfit 
to be carried forward, or 
on account of the unfit- 
ness or inability of the 
ship to carry it, shall 
not be called orf to c on- 
tnbute to such geneial 
average — (See Rule X 
below ) 


Rule VIII — Wages Rule VIII — Expenses 
and Main ienance of Lichtfning a Ship 

Crew in Port of when Ashore, and 

Refuge Consequent Damage 

When a ship shall When a ship is ashore 
have entered a port of and, nf order to float 

refuge urder the cir- her, cargo, bunker coals 

cumstanc es defined in and ship’s stores, or 

Rule VII, the wages and any of them, are dis- 

cost of maintenance of charged, the extra cost 

the masters and maun- ot lightening, lighter 

eis from the time of lino, and reshaping (if 

entenng sue li poi t until inclined), and the loss 

the ship shall have been or damage sustained 

made ready to proceed thcioby, shall be admit- 

upon hei voyage, shall ted as general average, 

be made good as general 
average Ex* ept that 
any portion of*. he cargo 
left at such ports of 
refuge on,ac count of its 
being unfit to # bo carried 
forward, oi on account 
efi the unfitness or in- 
ability of the ship to 
carry it, shall not K* 
called u^an to con- 
tribute to such general 
aVera^e — (See Rule XI.) 
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*ule IX — Damage to Rule IX — Cargo, 
Cargo in Discharg- Ship's Materials, 

ing. and Stores Burnt 

Damage done to cargo for Fuel. 

>y discharging it at Cargoes, ship's mate- 

l port of refuge shall rials and stores, or any of 
tot be admissible as them, necessarily burnt 
;encrai average in case for fuel for the common 
nch cargo* shall have safety, at a time ot 
>een discharged at the penl, shall be admitted 
ilace and in the manner as general average, 
ustomary at that port when, and only when, 
vith »hips not in chs- an ample supply of fuel 
ress — (See Rule XII ) had been provided ; but 
the estimated quantity 
• • of coals that would ha\ e 

been consumed, calcu- 
lated at the pru e current 
at the ship's last port of 
depaiture at the date 
of her leaving, shall be 
charged to the ship- 
owner, and credited to 
the ge neral average 


<ULE X CoNTRlHU- RULF X EXPENSES AT 

TORY is Port of Rifugf, 

The contribution to ^ Etc 

jeneial avetage shall be (a) When a ship shall 

nade upon the actual have entered a port or 

mines ol the pioperty place of refuse, or shall 

it the termination of the have leturncd to hei 

id vent ui c, to which port or place of loading 

ball be added (he in consequence of acci- 

iinount made good as dent, sacjrilft e or othei 

general average lor pto- extraoi dinary cinum- 

>01 l y sac nficed , deduc- stances, which renclei 

ion being made fiom that ncccssaiy for the 

he shipowner’s freight common safety, the 

ind passage money at a expenses of entering 

isk of two-fifths of such such poi t or place shall 

reiglit, in lieu of crew’s be admitted as genet al 

vages, port chaiges and ivetage, and when she 
ill other deductions , shall have sailed thence 

deduction being also with her original cargo, 

nade, fiom the *value 01 a part of it, the con e- 

)f the property, of all sponcling expenses of 

barges inclined in re- leaving such port or 

spect thereof subse- place consequent upon 

:{uently to the arising such cutty or return, 

)f the claim to general shall likewise* be ad- 

iveragc — (See Rule* mitled as general a\ef 

JCVII ) age. 

(b) 1 lie cost of chs- 

chaiging <aigo liom a 
ship, whetliei at a poit 
or place of loading, call 
or reluge, sjaa.ll be ad- 
mitted Js general aver- 
age, when the discharge 
w'as nec essary for the 
c ommon # safety oi to 
enable danfhge to the 
ship, caused by saenfue# 
or accident during the 
voyage, to be repaired, 
if lift repairs were neces- 
sary for the safeq^rosec u- 
tion ftf the voyage* • 
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(c) Whenever t£e 
cost of discharging cargo 
from a ship is admissible 
as gcneial average, the 
cost of reloading and 
stoung such caigo on 
bo«ird the said ship, to- 
gether with all storage 
charges on such caigo, 
shall likewise be so 
admitted But when 
the ship is condemned 
or does not proceed on 
her original voyage, no 
s t or a g e expenses in- 
c urred after the date of 
t he ship’s condemnation, 
or of the abandonment 
of the voyage, shall be 
admitted as general 
average 

{d) If a ship under 
average be in a port or 
place at which it is 
pi ac tic able to repair her, 
so as to enable her to 
carry on the whole cargo 
and if, in otder to save 
expenses, either she is 
towed thence to some 
other port or place of 
lepair, or to her destina- 
tion, or the cargo or a 
portion of it is tran- 
shipped by another ship, 
or otherwise forwarded, 
then the* extia cost of 
such towage, tranship- 
ment and forwarding 
(up to the amount of 
the extra expense 
saved), shall be payable 
by the seveial parties 

to the adveilturc in 

piopoi tion to the extra- 
ordinary expense sack'd 
-f^ftJinle VII ) 

Rule XI Loss of Kuli XI--Wac.es and 

FkEIc. 1I 1 MJtlNl If NANCE OF 

In every c ise in whi< h Cri-w *n Pori *ok 

a sacnfic e of cargo is Refuge, Etc 

made good as genet «1 When a ship shall 

a\etage, t lft loss of have c^nteicd 01 been* 

height (if .my) which is detained in 

caused by ^ueh loss of *j*)lace under H7e cue uni- 
caigo shaft* like wise be stances, oi for the pui- 

so made g >od — (See poses ol tlft repairs 

Rule XV ) * “ mentioned in Rule X, 

the wages payable to 
tfte Ulster, oflicets, and 
cicw, together with the* 
^x>st of ^laintenam c of 
tin* same, ab^ng the 
extra period* of deten- 
tion in suchJJxff-t or 
place until the sfup shall 
or should have been 
made ready to proceed 
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Rule XII — Amount to 
be Made Good for 
Cargo. 

The value to be al- 
lowed for goods sacri- 
ficed shall be that value 
which the owner would 
have received if such 
goods had not been 
sacrificed. — (See Rule 
XVI.) 
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on her voyage, shall be 
admitted as general 
average. But when the 
ship is condemned or 
does not proceed on her 
original voyage, the 
wages and maintenance 
of the master, officers, 
and crew, incurred after 
the date of the ship's 
condemnation or of the 
abandonment of the 
voyage, shall not be 
admitted as general 
average — (Sec Rule 
VIII) 

Rule XII — Damage to 

Cargo in Discharg- 
ing, Etc 

Damage done to or 
loss of cargo necessarily 
caused in the act of 
discharging, storing, re- 
loading and stowing, 
shall be made good as 
general average, when, 
and only when, the cost 
of those measures re- 
spectively is admitted as 
general average — (Sec 
Rule IX) 

Rule XIII — Deduc- 
tions from Costs of 

Repairs 

In adjusting claims 
for general average, 
repairs to be allowed in 
general avera^ shall 
be subject to tne follow- 
ing deductions in re- 
spect of “ new for old,” 
viz. — 

In the case of iron or 
steel ships, from date 
of original register to 
the date of accident — 

Up to one year old 
(A ) — All repairs to be 
allowed in full, except 
painting or coating of 
bottom, from whu h one- 
t.hird is to be deducted 

Betweeri'one and three 
years ( B) — One-tlnrd to 
tie deducted off repairs 
to and renewal of wood- 
work of hull, masts and 
spirs, fhrniture, uphol- 
stery, crockery, metal 
and £ft£sswarc, also sails, 
rigging, ropes, sheets 
and hawsers (other than 
wire and chain), awn- 
ings, covers and paint- 
ing. One-sixth to be 
deducted off wire rig- 
ging, wire ropes and wire 
hawsers, chain cables 
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and chains, donkey- 
engines, steam winches 
and connections, stearn^ 
cranes and connections f 
other repairs in full. 

Between three and six 
years ( C) . — Deductions 
as above under Clause 

B, except that one-sixth 
be deducted off ironwork 
of masts and spars, and 
machinery (inclusive of 
boilers and their mount- 
ings). 

Between six and ten 
years ( D ) — Deductions 
as above under Clause 

C, except that one-third 
be deducted off iron- 
work of masts and spars, 
repairs to and renewal 
of all machinery (inclu- 
sive of boilers and their 
mountings), and all 
hawsei s, ropes, sheets, 
and rigging 

Between ten and fif- 
teen years (E). — One- 
third to be deducted off 
all repairs and renewals, 
except ironwork of hull 
and cementing and 
chain cables, from which 
one-sixth to be deducted. 
Anchors to be allowed 
m full. 

Over fifteen years ( F ). 
— One- third to be de- 
du< ted off all repairs 
and renewals Anchors 
to be allowed in full. 
One-sixth to be deducted 
off chain cables 

Generally (G). — The 
deductions (except as to 
provisions and stores, 
machmery and boilers) 
to be icgulated by the 
age of the ship, and not 
the age of the particular 
part of her to which they 
apply No painting 
bottom to be allowed 
if the bottom has not 
been painted within six 
months previous to the 
date of accident No 
deduction to be made in 
respect of old material 
which is repaired with 
out being replaced by 
new, and provisions and 
stores which ’^ave not 
been in use. 

In the case of wooden 
or composite ^hips — 

When a slup is under 
one year old from date 
of original register, at 
the time of accident, no 
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deduction “ new for old ” 
shall be made. After 
that period a deduction 
of one-third shall be 
made, with the following 
exceptions — 

Anchors shall be 
allowed in full. Chain 
cables shall be subject 
to a deduction of one- 
sixth only. 

No deduction shall be 
made in respect of pro- 
visions and stoics which 
had not been in use 
Metal sheathing shall 
be dealt with by allow- 
ing in full the cost of a 
weight equal to the 
gross weight of metal 
sheathing stripped off, 
minus the proceeds of 
the old metal. Nails, 
felt and labour, metal- 
ling are subject to a 
dcdu< tion of one-third 
In the case of ships 
generally — 

In the case of all 
ships, the expense of 
straightening bent iron- 
work, including labour 
of taking out and re- 
placing it, shall be al- 
lowed in full 

Graving •flock dues, 
including expenses of 
removals, cartages, use 
of slicais, stages, and 
graving doc k materials, 
shall be allowed in full. 

Rule XTV — Tempor- 
ary Repairs 
No deductions “ new 
for old " shall be made 
from the cost of tem- 
poral y repairs of dam- 
age allowable as*gcneral 
average 

Rule XW— Loss of 
Freight • 

Loss of fi eight arising 
from damage to or loss 
of cargo shall be made 
good as general avciage, 
either when caused by a 
general average act, or 
when th* dAnage to or 
loss of cargo is so made 
good — (See Rule XT, 
Antwerp ) * 

* • 

Rule XVI — Amount 0 

TO BE MADE GOOD 

for Cargo Lost or 
Imaged by Sacri- 

j FICE. ) 

' > Tho amount to > be » 
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made good as general 
average for damage or 
loss of gefods sacrificed 
shall be the loss which 
the owner of the goods 
has sustained thereby, 
based on the market 
values at the date of 
the arrival of the vessel 
or at the termination of 
the adventure — (See 
Rule XII, Antwerp.) 

Rule XVII*— Con- 
tributory Values. 
The contribution to a 
general average shall bo 
made upon the actual 
values of the property 
at the* termination of 
the advent uie, to which 
shall be added the 
amount made good as 
general average for 
property sacnfic ed ; de- 
duction being made 
from the shipowners' 
freight and passage- 
money at risk, of such 
port charges and crew's 
wages as would not have 
been incurred had the 
ship and < argo been 
totally lost at the date 
of the general average 
art or sacrifice, and have 
not been allowed as 
general average ; de- 
duc tions being also made 
from the value of the 
property of all charges 
incurred in respect 
thereof subsequently to 
the General Average 
Ac t, except such charges 
as mi^flh^wccl in general 
average. F&ssengers, 
luggage: and perse. iUl 
effect: , not shipped 
unde* bill of lading, shall 
not contrilnite to general 
average. — (See Rule X 
Antwerp ) 

Rule XV li?— A djuS^ 
ment. 

Except as provided if 
the foregoing rules, the 
adjustment shall be 
dJawnup in accordance 
with the law and prac 
tice that would have 
governed tb<^ adjust 
ment had th^Vontrac 
ofj affreightment -j no 
contained a clause te 
pay general averag 
according to these rules 
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YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS.— In this article we 
shSll include all minors under twenty-one who 
•commit offences, as, in some respect or other, the 
law has made special provision for them otherwise 
'than for aduk 4 : offenders Thus, reformatory and 
industrial school detention may be applied to 
offenders up to nineteen and sixteen respectively. 
Persons above sixteen and under twenty who are 
convicted on indictment for offences punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment may be sentenced 
to detention in a Borstal institution, and in certain 
instances the Home Secretary may extend the 
limit to twenty-three years of age The term 
“ youthful offender " is generally applied to persons 
over fourteen , child means a person under fourteen 
years of( age, and young person means one who is 
over fourteen but under sixteen. A child under 
the age of seven is not punishable by any criminal 
court. After fourteen the minor is as fully respon- 
sible as adults, and only by spe( lal forms of sentence 
is there any difference of treatment. Theie is a 
dubious borderland between the age of seve^ and 
fourteen, where 'the law presumes that the child 
is like a child below the age of seven ; but evidence 
may be given by the prosecution to show that the 
child in this case really knew that what he was 
doing was a wiongful act punishable by the law 
The law as to offences committed by all these 
various classes of offenders was further affected by 
the Children Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 67), an “ Act 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
protection of children and young persons, reforma- 
tory and industrial s< hools, and juvenile offenders, 
and otherwise to amend the law with respect to 
children and young persons " Juvenile offenders 
here mean all offenders under sixteen 

In 1838 the first A< t was passed which discrimina- 
ted punishment for ininots m order that they might 
not be sentenced to ordinary penal punishments 
and prisons, and bt ought th reformatory schools 
under statutory regulation. These schools were 
intended for criminal children only. In 1857 
certified industrial schools were established for the 
detention of vagrant or other children except those 
charged ,>with offences. Under the Children Act, 
1908, oFendets may be committed to one or other 
of these two kinds of schools which still retain their 
original distinction. The early Acts contained in the 
Schedule of the Children Act, 1908, were repealed, 
re-enacted, and amended by the Children Act, 1908, 
~ w’ ’ch was a Consolidating Act. 

Some previous Acts not affected by the Children 
Act, 1908, still remain law Thus, the Summaiy 
Jurisdiction /Vet, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet , < 49) has 
the following provisions : When a child (that 
is, anyone under twelve) is charged before any 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction with an indie t- 
i^l . offence (ether than homicide) the magis- 
trates Thay' leal summit ily with the child instead 
of committing him for trial, unless thij, patent or 
guardiaiv >r person having tontrol over him.obje< ts. 
No more than one month’s imprisonment can be 
given, or a fine of more than forty shillings imposed 
In addition to this* or instead,- -* male child may 
v be ordered six sttokes with a birch rod to be given 
privately by a constable, there being present a 
superior qfficefi, and tile parent or guardian if they 
wish. ’"But the court has the reserved right of 
sending tne child to a reformatory or industrial 
school. Where a young person, that is under sixteen, 
is charged before a Summary Court with any of the 
indictable offences set out in the second Schedule 


of the Act, the Court may, if rthe young perwn 
consents, deal with him summarily, and m£y fine 
him not exceeding ^10 or imprison him for not more 
than three months. There is a similar reservation 
of the right to send the young person to a reforma- 
tory or an industrial school. Moreover, the accused 
may be discharged without punishment if the court 
thinks the offence in the particular case was trifling. 
He may be ordered to pay such damages, not 
exceeding forty shillings, and the costs, as the court 
thinks reasonable, or he may be ordered to give 
securities for good behaviour with or without 
damages or costs. 

We next come to the Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1907 (7 Edw. 7, c. 17), which also remain^, with 
little exception unaltered by the Children Act, 1908. 
An earlier Probation of First Offenders Act, 1887 
(50 & 51 Viet , c. 21) was repealed by the j^o£ of 
1907, and therefore need not be more than men- 
tioned The Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
as amended by the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914 (4 and 5, Geo V , c 58), applies to adult, 
as well as to juvenile offenders Where an offence 
is punishable summarily the court, if it is of opinion, 
having regard to the character, antecedents, age, 
health or mental condition of the person charged, 
or to the trivial nature of the offence, or to extenuat- 
ing circumstances, that there should be no punish- 
ment or that it should be nominal, or that it is 
expedient to release the offender on probation, 
may, without convicting, make ax. order cither — 

(a) Dismissing the case, 'or 

(b) Discharging the offender conditionally on his 
entering into sec urity for good behaviour and to 
appear foi conviction when called on at any time 
not moie than three years after. Under the same 
conditions the same provision is made for the case 
of a pci son ( being convicted on indictment. 

Moreover, damages and costs may be ordered 
against the offender and if he is under sixteen 
and it appears to the court that the parent or 
guardian has conduced to the offence, the parent 
or guardian may be ordered to pay. 

When securities are lequircd on discharge, the 
condition may be that the offender shall be placed 
under the sujiervision of probation officers, and on 
such terms with respect to residence, abstention 
from intoxicating liquor, and any other matters, 
as the court may, having regard to the particular 
circumstances of the case, consider necessary for 
preventing a repetition of the same offence or 
the commission of other offences By sec 3 special 
probation officers, called Children's Probation 
Officers, aie if sui h have been appointed, to be 
rained in the probation order made where the 
offender is under sixteen The duties of the 
probation officers arc to visit, or icceive reports 
from, the olfendei , to see that he observes the con- 
ditions of his discharge, to report to the court as 
to his behaviour, to advise, assist and befriend him, 
and when necessary to endeavour to find liv ' 
suitable employment. t,' *\ 

In the yeL* after the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907, and later in the same year as the Children 
Act, K'08, the Prevention of Crimes i^ct, 1908 
(8 Edw l, s 'z -59) was passed The Prevention efi 
Crimes Act, 1908, as amended by the Criming 
Justice Administration Act, 1914, provides, so far 
as the subject of this article is concernecl, fqy the 
following cases, (nowhere a jierson not less than 
sixteen ^ind not more than twenty-one yca*s is 
sim/larly convicted for, lui offence punishable by 
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imprisonment forgone month or over without the 
-option of a fine ; and ( b ) it is proved that the 
offender has previously been convicted of any 
offence, or that having been previously discharged 
on probation, he failed to observe a condition of 

* his recognisance, and (r) if it appears to the 
oourt that, by reason of Ins criminal habits or ten- 
dencies, or association with persons of bad duu actor, 
it is expedient that he be detained for such term 
and under such liistrui tion and disc lpline as appears 
most conducive to Ins reformation and the repres- 
sion of crime, the court may, in heu of passing 
sentence, commit the offender to prison until the 
next (Quarter Sessions The Quarter Sessions 
Court rnay then pass sentence of detention under 
penar discipline in a Borstal institution for not 

• less than two years nor more than three years 
A J-iorstal institution is defined, by section 4, 
as a^lace in which young offenders whilst detained 
may bo given su< h industrial training and 
other instruction, and be subject to such dis- 
ciplinary and moral influences as will conduce to 
their leformation and the prevention of crime The 
name is taken from the juvenile-adult reformatory 
opened in 1901 at Borstal, near Rochester, a j>art 
of the convict prison theie being used for that 
purpose A youthful offender in a icformatory 
who on conviction of breaking the rules of the 
school, or escaping, might be sentenced to impri- 
sonment, may be sent to a Borstal institution, and 
one undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment 
may be tinnsferred by#ider of the Home Secretary 
Under the regulations the offender may be udeased 
on licence after six months (thiee months if a female) 
and placed under the su jus vision of ? society or 
person named in the Ik cnee, if theie is a reasonable 
probability of his abstaining horn uime and leading 
a useful life If he does not eonfoun to the condi- 
tions he may be arrested and be knitted to the 
Borstal institution Also after the detention has 
expired he remains for one year under supcu vi- 
sion, but lie may be leralled if it is necessary for 
his protection, and detained for a like period 
If a person in a hoist il institution is lepoited 
by the visiting committee to be incorrigible or 
exercising a bad influence on others, the icsiduc 
of his teim may be commuted by the Home 
Sccictary to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour. 

By the Children Act, 1908, where a person appa- 
rently under sixteen cannot be brought forthwith 
before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction the police 
must release him on the rccognisain es of his parent 
or guardian unless he is charged wi^h homicide or 
other grave mine, or he associates with criminals 
or prostitutes, or his lclease would defeat the ends 
of justice If he is not released lie is to be kept 
in a provided place of detention (not a prison) on 
suitable premises Also on remand or committal 
for trial, unless he is released, he must be kej>t m 
§. place of detention , but the magistrate has 
■ discrctio^. • # 

Where a child or young person Is charged, and a 
fine, damages or costs, are imposed, they may be 
ordered to be paid by the parent or guardian, who 
may afso be ordered to give security* for the child 
or young person's good behaviour^ without piococd- 
mg to conviction. This is where the magistrate 
holds ttiat the parent or guardian has conduced 
to \lie commission of the offence, and an appeal is 
-gi'vfcn agam^ the order. 


A child cannot be sentenced to imprisonment or 
penal servitude, or committed to prison in default 
of payment of any fine, damages, or costs he may 
be ordered to pay. Nor can a young per^n, 
unless he is so unruly or depraved £hat he cannot 
be detained in a place of detention. 

Sentence of death is not to be pronounced on or 
recorded against a child or young person. He is to 
be sentenced to such detention during His Majesty's 
pleasure as the Secretary of State may direct. In 
the case of a conviction for an attempt to murder, 
or of manslaughter, or of wounding with intent to 
do grievous bodily harm, there are similar provisions 
if the court is of opinion that other punishments 
under the Act arc insufficient. When cluldien or 
young persons are to appear as offenders before a 
Couit of Summaiy jurisdiction the court must be 
held in a different building, or on a different day, 
from the ordinary court , and a court so sitting is a 
Juvenile Couit. i ho vision is to be made for 
preventing pci sons under sixteen from associating 
witl# adults whilst going to or from oi attending 
at the court All persons are •excluded except 
necessary parties, unless they obtain the leave of the 
court, but bond fide j>ress representatives are to be 
admitted. 

When the offender is twelve years of age but under 
sixteen he may, if convicted of an offence which 
in an adult would be punishable with penal servitude 
or lmpusoninent, lie sent instead to a reformatory 
school, and leccive any such other punishment 
except imprisonment which tan be inflicted on him 
as a youthful offender 

Anyone may bung before a petty sessional court 
a poison apparently under fouitcen years found 
hogging, wandering without visible means of 
subsistence or proper guardianship, found destitute 
and having parents in penal servitude or prison, 
or being under the care of a parent or guardian of 
criminal or drunken habits, and in some other 
similar cases. The court may send him to an 
industrial school 

If a child apparently under the age of twelve is 
chatged with an offence punishable in the case of 
an adult by penal servitude or a less punishment, 
^any court before which he is charged may.send him 
•to an industrial school. 

If he has apparently reached the age of twelve 
or thntcen years, and has # yot been jireviously 
convicted, a petty sessional* cofirt «may send 
him to an industrial schoo 1 instead of A - 
icformatory. • 

A parent or guardian proving to the magistrates 
that he is unable to control a child, may obtain an 
order for him to bo sent to an industrial school' if 
the magistrate thinks fit, or place him under the 
supervision^ a probation officer. 

Poor law guardians and education ai.|+ v 
may obtain (he same«kin^ of order. no period of 
detention «n a reformatory school for a youthful 
offender is not It ss than three and not m«re than five 
years, but it ^nust not be beyond his nineteenth 
year A < hild may be sent to an industrial school 
for such time *s*he (ouit # thinks desirable for its 
teaching and training, but not Kept after attain^ 
sixteen yeais There are many other provisions 
as to licence, suj>ervision after detention, and other 
matters for which leference should belUjde to the 
Children Act, 1908. m 

YIJOO-SLAVIA. — (See Jugo-Si.avia ) 

YUKON. — (See Canada ) 
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ZAFFRE. — (Sec Cobalt.) 

ZANZIBAR.— The Zanzibar Protectorate includes 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, lying off the 
coast of East Africa Zanzibar has an area of 640 
square miles, and a population estimated at 1 14,000, 
while the area of Pemba is 380 square miles, and 
its population about 83,000 The black population, 
mostly Swahili, is the most numerous, while the 
Arabs a$e the principal landholders and employers 
of labour. In the town of Z anzi bar there are a 
few hundred Europeans engaged in trade. 

Zanzibar is the most important trading centre 
in East Africa, and has earned the name of the 
“Liverpool of East Afrua." It was formerly 
the starting point of the old slave caravan r^ute, 
which crossed to the mainland and proceeded 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza or Lake Tanganyika; 
it is still an important centre of caravan trade, 
and its harbour presents many facilities for ship- 
ping and trade generally. The most important 
products are cloves, copra, and ivory. Vanilla and 
chillies are also of importance. Oranges and cloves 
thrive on the lulls; and rice, manioc, and sugar cane 
on the plains. There is a light railway from Zanzibar 
town to the clove and cocoa-nut plantations to the 
north. The exports are mainly gums, ivory, 
copra, rubber, cloves, and hides ; and the imports 
cotton goods, iron goods, beads, groceries, rice, 
grain, and petroleum Most trade is with the 
United Kingdom, British India, British East Africa, 
France, and the United States. 

Mails are despatched regularly once a month to 
Zanzibar direct, but there are also supplementary 
mail services via Marseilles and Aden for lettcis 
specially indorsed. 

Zanzibar is 8,064 miles distant from London 
and the time of transit is about twenty days. 

For map, see Africa. 

ZEBRA WOOD. — Ihe hard timber of a South ^ 
American tree. It is light brown in colour, and has 
- beautiful markings. It is used in cabinet work, but 
is very scarce. a *> «, 

ZED0ARY. — ^species of Curcuma, an Oriental 
— nerliiceous plant, with a bitter, aromatic root. It 
has puhgent properties similar to those of ginger, 
and is used for the* same purposes. The best is 
obtained from Ceylon. 

ZER. — (See Foreign Weigh is and Measures 
— Persia.) 

,5$INC. — A bluish- white metallic element, never 
foWld t/.'Z? in nativre Its ores are, however, widely 
distributed, particularly blende ( q.v .), which is the 


main source of the metal. Blende is largely imported 
from Germany, where it occurs in abundance. The 
commercial name for metallic zinc is spelter. The 
metal is obtained by crushing and roasting the ore, 
which is afterwards distilled with charcoal in 
earthenware retorts, the vapour being collected 
and condensed. Zinc is much used in the con- 
struction of electric batteries ; for roofing pur^pses ; 
for alloys, e.g., brass {q.v,). It is also largely 
employed in the preparation of galvanised iron, 
\.e., iron dipped into a bath of molten zi^<n in 
order to preserve it from rusting when exposed to 
the atmosphere. The oxide ZnO is used as a paint 
under the name of zinc white, and is also valuable 
for obtaining other compounds, e.g., sulphate of 
zinc, also called white vitriol, and chloride of zinc, 
both of which have medicinal value. Zinc sulphate 
is a powerful emetic, but is chiefly applied externally, 
for its astringent properties, to sores, etc., generally 
in the form of ointment. Zinc chloride is used as a 
caustic and as an antiseptic. 

Z0LL. — (See Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Germany.) 

ZOLLVEREIN.— In its origin this wdrd denoted 
the German Customs Unio3, which ma^ be con- 
sidered as having been definitely formed m 
1834. Zoll is the German word for a Customs 
duty or a toll, and Verexn for any union 
or association. The importance of it in British 
politics and economics comes from its use in dis- 
cussions on tr^rxtf questions, and especially from its 
connection with' proposals for a commercial federa- 
tion between the various states comprising the 
British Empire. The essential principle of the 
German Zollverein was the commercial union of 
a number of independent German States for estab- 
lishing free trade Intercourse between themselves 
with a common tanif of duties levied on States 
outside the union. There is a sufficient 
analogy between the situation of these separate 
States and those of the British Empire for the ap- 
plication of the term “ Zollverein ” to any proposal 
for the trade federation of the various members 
of that empire. This particular grouping of German 
States for commercial purposes was the earliest 
and most important, though later there were many 
others with similar objects; and it was, therefore, 
tlvj German name which was used to describe 
any similar commercial union. 

ZOLOTNICK. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measurfs — Russia ) 

ZULULAND.— (See Natal ) 
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ACCOUNT CURRKNT.- -It should bo not od that, 
where the rate of interest to be debited differs from 
that to be credited, it is necessary to work with 
balances ojjly, but this has not been done in the 
example shown 

ADDRESS, •JSJjRMS OF.— 1 ’age 22, second 
column, line 18 The Chief Magistrate is not 
addressed as " Lord Mayor " in the case of 
Nottingham. 

* AFRICA, the continent of raw materials and the 
con^nent of the future, is now almost wholly in the 
hands of European Powers, the only independent 
states being Abyssinia and Liberia The former 
German possessions have been assigned as follows * 
German South-W?st Africa (now the Protectorate of 
South-West Africa), Mandate to the Union of South 
Africa , German ('ameroons, Mandate to Fiance 
and Britain ; German Togo, Mandate to Britain 
and France , German East Africa (now the Terri- 
tory of Tanganyika), Mandate to Britain (the 
districts of Ruanda and Urundi have been added to 
Belgian Congo) France and Butain possess more 
than half of the continent, the lattei having the 
most valuable ajeas The politic al divisions are • 
British. 0, The Umontof South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Bcchuanaland, Swaziland, Basutoland, the Pio- 
tectoratc of South-West Africa, Egypt, Egyptian 
Sudan, British Somaliland, British I^ist Africa, 
Tanganyika Tcrrtory, Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzi- 
bar Protectorate, enlarged Nigeria, enlarged Gold 
Coast Colony, Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Seychelles 
Islands, Sokotra, Penm, MauntnA, *St Helena, 
Ascension Island. 

French. The protectorate of Morocco, Tunis, 
Algeria, enlarged French Equatorial Africa, Senegal, 
Upper Senegal and Niger, Niger Military Territory, 
Dahomey, French Guinea, French Ivory Coast, 
French Sahara, Obok, Madagas< ar, Reunion, 
Comoro Islands 

Italian. Tripoli, Eritrea, Italian Somaliland 
Portuguese, Portuguese Guinea, Portuguese West 
Africa (Angola), Kabinda (a small ai <vi, north of the 
mouth of the Ccfhgo), Portuguese East Afiica, St 
Thomas and Print ip6 Islands, the Madras, ('ape 
Verde Islands, the Azores 

Spanish. Spanish Morocco (noithein coastal 
strip of Morocco), Rio dc Oro, Rio Muni, Fernando 
Po, Annobon, Canary Islands 

Belgian. Enlarged Belgian Congo • 

Independent. Abyssinia, Liberia 
ALIEN.— i he Aliens Restriction (Amendment) 
Act, 1919, was passed in order to continue and 
extend the provisional regulations passed in view 
M-jf the Great War, and contained in the Alien 
*>*>Rcstrict\ns« Act, 1914 Tlje moy important 
provision, of the Act provide for piqfccdings being 
taken against aliens inciting British subjects to 
scchtioji, extending punishment for incitement to 
•perurl servitude for ten veais, a^d^on summary 
^conviction three months’ hard labour 

It has been suggested that a considerable amour# 
of indu%trial unrest is due to the agency of aliens, 
ana, und^r the Act, if it improved that an alien 
is Jbndeavoi^ing to cause industrial unrest, and 
that he has not been a gbfind fide worknpn in this # 


country for two years, he will be liable on summary 
conviction to three months’ impiisonment. 

Euither restrictions .ire placed on the employment 
of aliens„in relation to shipping matters- a pilotage 
certificate may not be granted to an alien, except 
in the ( ase of a French Mate or Master, working 
a vessel to Ncwhaven or Grimsby, in which case 
the Pilotage Act, 1913, applies , the person holding 
the office of Mate, UhicT Olficer, or Chief Engineer 
of a British ship, and the Skipper or Second hand 
on a fishing vessel of British registry, may not be of 
alien extraction, unless a certificate has been granted 
by the Admiralty to an alien as having done good 
and faithful service during the war Wherever 
alien^ are employed on British skips, they must be 
paid the standard mte operating, with respect to 
Bntish subjects 

Limitations are also placed on change of name, 
and no change from the name by which an alien 
was known on the 4th August, 1914, may be made 
foi the purpose of business either alone or in part- 
nership, except on special grounds under an exemp- 
tion granted by the* Secretary of Stale Special 
provisions are made with regard to former enemy 
aliens, who may. under the Act, remain in this 
country only on licence, and they aie liable to be 
deported on an order by the Secretary of State 

Eor three years from the date of the passing of 
the Act, former enemy aliens may not land ill this 
country without permission from the Secretary of 
State, and for the same period, no former enemy 
alien may acquire land, nor any interest in a key 
industry, nor shares in a company interested in a 
key industry or in the holding of British ships 

Full icgulations are laid down for the working 
of the A< t, and these are contained in the Aliens 
Order, 1919 

ANATOLIAN ISLANDS.— The former Turkish 
Islands of the /Egean Sea now belong to Greece and 
•Italy Among the most famous of thorn a*c Samos, 
Rhodes, Chios, Tcnedos, Lemnos, Mitylcnc, Icaria, 
Batmos, I.eros, Kalymna, Kos, Nisyros, Symc, 
Karpathos, and Kasos. TMe$ renowned ,in 
fable and story, and have formed links of comnferce^ 
between Asia and Europe since early times Bhcir 
total area is about 2,660 so miles, and their 
population numbers about 35(7,000, most of whom 
are Greeks • 

Productions and Industries Some of the islands 
are very fertile, while* others are masses of volcanic 
rock, rising # abruptl from the sea, and are practi- 
cally unproductive # Sponge-fi..Wing^is the chief 
industry , # fruit, olive-oilfwme, raisins, and mastic 
are proflu red All the principal islands have 
steamer communication with Greece a lffl the ports 
of Asia Minor* * 

Samos (area 180 sq miles ; population 55,000), 
is a prosperous afld fertile tslaitd. Its most active 
industries arc the manufacture of wine, olive-oi4, 
cigarettes, leather, and ty^mdy. # In former times 
it was the centre of Ionian luxury, art^id science 

Rhodes is a mountainous island of threat beauty 
and fertility, but is only partially cult^fafred It 
has played a conspicuous part in history, Rhodes, 
its capital, being one of the most magnificent cities. 
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of antiquity. For 200 years it was the home of 
th« Knights of St. John. It is now occupied by 
the Italians. 

Mitylene, lying between the Dardanelles and the 
Gllf of Smyrna, possesses two good harbours, and 
is fertile and« prosperous. It was the birthplace 
of Alcaeus and Sappho. 

Chtos or brio, the most fertile of the islands, is 
the reputed birthplace of Homer — " the blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle." 

ARABIA. — The following information is addi- 
tional to and in correction of that given in the 
article on Arabia, page 101. 

Political Divisions. Politically the divisions of 
Arabia arc : (1) The Kingdom of Ilejaz (area 

150.000 square miles, and population 400,000) ; 
the Emirate of Asir ; and the Imamate of Yemen 
(area 74,000 square miles, and population 750,000), 
coastal lands of the Red Sea ; (2) Aden, Perim, 
Sokotra, and the Kuna Muria Islands, a British 
Crown Colony ; (3) The Emirate of Hasa, on the 
western shore of the Persian Gulf ; (4) the Sultanate 
of Koweit on the north-west coast of the Persian 
Gulf (the Sultan & subsidised by the British Govern- 
ment, which maintains a Political Agent at the 
Court) ; (5) the Sultanate of Oman on the south- 
eastern coast (area 82,000 square miles, and popula- 
tion 550,000) has trading relations with and receives 
a subsidy from British India ; (6) Hadramut (area 

82.000 square miles and population 150,000) on the 
south coast ruled by a sheikh under British influence, 

(7) the Sinai Peninsula, belonging to Britain , 

(8) the Emirate of Jebel Shammer inland (popula- 
tion 200,000 Bedouins) and (9) the Emirate of Nejd, 
central, the true home of the Arab. 

Coast Line. The west coast, 1 ,800 miles long, with 
no inlet of any size, has no good harbour, but open 
roadsteads, made difficult of approach by shoals and 
coral reefs Yambo, Jeddah, Hodeida and Mokha 
are the chief outlets. The south coast possesses 
good harbours in Aden, Dafur and Keshum. On the 
east coast Maskat and Koweit are fine, natural 
harbours, but the Persian Gulf has lost much of its 
old importance. There are a number of pearl- 
fishing stations on the islands of the Persian Gulf 
(notably the Bahrein Islands, which are under 
British protection). 

Build. Arabia is a huge old plateau, a fractured 
and tilted, block, 3,000 ft. in average elevation, 
buttressed by precipitous mountains which attain 
thJd^ greatest Height in the south-west (10,000 ft.) 
•-and* east F'our regions may be distinguished : 
(1) The coastal strips of small extent , (2) the 

mountain rims ; (3). the vast ring of sterile desert 
lying behind tjie mountains ; and (4) the central 
plateau (Nejd), with long, undulating slopes, tra- 
versed by narrow and deep valleys. Nejd is con- 
nected by a ridge with the 'western ojast range, 
anji is the true home of the pure Arab, the Arab 
ho/je, the Ant~ camM, an* 1 tht Arab donkey South 
of Mecca the low-lying strip of sand \ir.d coral 
debris is ca’led the Tehama. Sinai, in the lorth- 
west, is in reality a single mountain resting upon an 
immense rocky mass, and is comparatively unpro- 
ductive The central plateau, thA. d 'serfs, and the 
cpastal ranges each occupy about one-third of the 
area of the country. It should be noted that the 
Gulf of Akaba Continue the Jordan rift, which 
can be tr*cC5 to Lake Nyasa in Africa. No Arabian 
stream of,ai?y size flows, to the sea, and only Yemen 
has perenihal streams. 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is practised 


( 

mainly in Yemen, Nejd, and CJman. Yemen «?■» 
really " Araby the Blest." Terrace cultivation 
receives much attention, and among its agricultural 
products are the famous Mocha coffee (grown on 
the lower south-western slopes, where the climate 
is hot and moist, and mists rising from the sea • 
protect the coffee trees from the too direct rays of 
the sun), fruit, grain, vegetables, coco-nuts, betel 
and bananas. Oman produces good cotton. On 
the oases of the Nejd dates, grain, peas and beans 
are. raised. Senna is grown in southern ( Hejaz and 
the Tehama ; balsam in the Safra region ; henna 
on the west coast ; frankinanse, grms and myrrh 
in Hadramut ; and indigo on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. 

The Pastoral Industry is of much importance. 
Bedouin Arabs roam over the pasture lands of * 
the Nejd, and the grassy margins of the deserts 
with their fat-tailed sheep, camels, and fine breeds 
of horses Goats, cattle, and asses are also reared 
in large numbers. The best horses come from Nejd ; 
the best camels from Nejd, and Oman ; and the 
best donkeys from El Hasa and Nejd. 

The Pearl Fisheries of the Persian Gulf and 
the mother-of-pearl fisheries of the Red Sea are 
valuable. 

Communications and Trade. There are no navi- 
gable rivers, no great caravan routes, and but one 
railway — the Hejaz, constructed as far as Medina, 
for the pilgrim traffic — in Arabia. From Baghdad 
a route crosses Nejd, and another froiq Damascus 
leads by the western coast Ranges* to Maxa. The 
chief exports are coffee, dates, salt, mother-of-pearl, 
animals, wool, hair, hides, pearls, dyes, senna, henna, 
gums, incense, and betel , and the imports mainly 
textiles, rice, grain, sugar, hardware, and weapons. 
Much trade is carried on at Mecca at the time9 of 
the Haj, and on the route to Mecca. Great Britain , 
largely control* the shipping trade. Isolated by 
the seas and deserts, and traversed by no great 
trade route, but favourably placed for maritime 
trade, Arabia became in early times a centre of 
sea-borne commerce Its coast-dwellers pushed 
their fortunes beyond their own shores, and the 
south coast carried on a highly successful trade with 
Africa, India, and the Far East. Aden (British) 
and Hodeula are the chief ports. 

Trade Centres. Mecca (60,000), the birthplace 
of Mahomet, and, therefore, a sacred city of the 
Mahometans, is the chief city of Hejaz. It owes its 
commcrctajl importance to the pilgrims who visit 
it, becoming during the times of pilgrimage a great 
fair. Except its great mosque, which contains 
the sacred Kaaba, there are few handsome buildings 

Medina (40*000) (" The City ") is another holy 
city of Hejaz, and contains the tomb of Mahomet. 

It is 820 miles distant from Damascus, and is the 
present southern terminus of the Hejaz Railway. 

Jeddah (or Jidda) (30,000), 60 miles from Mecca 
by rail, is the port of Mecca. 

Yembo (or Yambo), 250 miles north of Teddah^^ 
is the port of Medina. , / 

Aden (British) to\Vn and territory on fhe south 
coast of Arabia, is more than 100 miles from the 
narrow straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, by which the 
Red Sea *.s entered, but sufficiently near to that % 
entrance to bk df great value as a naval and com * 
^ercial depot The total area is 75 square miles 
and the population is 47,000 The town of Aden is 
built in the crater qf.an extinct volcano. Frbsh 
water is obtained by Uie evaporation of sha wafc^r, 
and large i inks have been cvit in the robk to receive 
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till storm-broughfr rains. The harbour is the 
■entrep^f; of trade Detween Europe and Arabia on 
the one hand, and India, Arabia and the east coast 
of Africa on the other. Aden is on the great ocean 
. trade route to India, the Far East and Australasia, 
•andGs an important coaling station. 

Hodeida (18,000), the chief Arabian Red Sea port, 
and the port of Sanaa, ships much coffee and hides. 

Sanaa (20,000) the capital of Yemen, is a well- 
built town in* a fertile district, standing 7,600 ft. 
above sea-level. 

Shibam if the capital of Hadramut ; and Mahalla, 
its port, exporbkjrankincense and myrrh. 

Maskat (60, 000), the capital and chief port of 
Oman, is a good but unhealthy port It exports 
-dates, # salt, fish, pearls, and mother-of-pearl 
• Koweit (25,000), the proposed terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway, is the chief port and town of 
the ahltanate of Koweit It exports horses, dates, 
pearls, and wool. 

Mokha is a small port of Yemen. Hodeida now 
ships most of the Yemen coffee, formerly handled 
mainly by Mokha. 

Haxl (permanent population about 10,000) is 
the capital of Jebel-Shammar. 

Riyadh is the capital of Ncjd 

Kanfuda is the capital of Asir 
ARMENIA AND TURKISH KURDISTAN.— 
Position, Area, and Population. Independent Ar- 
menia and Turkish Kurdistan lie between the 
Republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan (Caucasia) and 
protected\jMcsojfotaim«L having the Black Sea on 
the north, Anatolia on the west, and Persia on the 
east. Armenia has an area of about 30,000 sq. 
miles, and its population in 1915 was estimated at 

2.000. 000. (Indiscriminate slaughter das greatly 
reduced the population.) Kurdistan has an area 
of about 40,000 sq. miles and a population of 

1.300.000. The Armenians became Christians in 
the third century, and have kept their faith in 
spite of much persecution. Lofty mountains, wide- 
spread uplands, and deep isolated valleys have kept 
the Armenian race distinct. Two types of Armen- 
ians may be distinguished —the patient, persecuted 
'farmer m the homeland, and the trader found in 
the Eurasian seaports, who is shrewd, industrious, 
persistent, and skilled in finance The Kurds are 
wild, nomadic pastoralists, and are nominally 
■Mohammedans. 

Build. Both countries form a lofty plateau, be- 
tween 4,000 and 7,000 ft in height, whidjj is crossed 
by mountain ranges running east-noi th-ea^t to west- 
south-west Mount Ararat (17,385 ft ), a volcanic 
-cone, at the foot of which tradition asserts the Garden 
of Eden lay, is the highest point *>f the region 
Unchecked license on the part of tribal shepherds 
has resulted in the treelessness of large areas, which 
adds to the general monotony of the plateau In 
the centre lies the fertile volcanic district of Van, 
with its salt lake 2,000 sq miles in area Deep 
apd narrow valleys, wide plains, rolling prairies, 
Jaarren Vastes, luxuriant pastures, and gloomy 
mountail masses make up the jvmtipal physical 
features of the plateau. The chief*nvers are the 
Aras, flowing to the Caspian , and the Euphrates 
f and^Tfgris, flowing to the Persian Ghlf. • 

^ Climate. On the higher reachcl di the plateau 
the wmter # is long and the cold severe ; the summ^ 
is short* dry, and hot. The temperature of Erzerum 
(tHb Siberia of Armenia) vaj-^es from 22° to 84°F. 
Sq^w sorftetimes falls in Junefand in July the wells 
tnear Erzerufn are occa|i 9 nally thinly M>zen over. 
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The rainfall is not heavy, and in summer the plains 
are scorched and demand irrigation. • 

Production and Industries. Agriculture is in a 
primitive state, but with future happier conditions 
it should prosper. Grain, tobacco, cotton, a#d 
grapes are grown in the sheltered galleys. The 
pastoral industry is naturally important, sheep and 
goats being fed in large numbers. Forests of oak 
ash, and walnut clothe the lower mountain slopes, 
but forestry is little developed. Mining may 
develop when railway facilities are provided. 
Manufactures are represented by leather at Erzerum, 
and carpets and rugs at Bitlish. 

Communications and Trade. Roads are poor, 
and railways are lacking. Goods are conveyed by 
mule or camel caravans to Black Sea ports and 
Anatolian centres, and rafted down the '^grte to 
Mesopotamian river ports. The chief exports are 
wool, grain, hides, and fruits ; and the chief imports 
are sugar, coffee, and textiles. 

Trades Centres. Erzerum (70,000) the chief 
town of Armenia, is a caravan centre, on the Upper 
Kara^u or Euphrates. It is a great trade centre 
and emporium. * 

Trebizond (60,000), on the south-eastern corner 
of the Black Sea, is the chief Black Sea port of 
Armenia, and is the centre of the transit trade from 
Persia. It exports wool, mohair, skins, gall-nuts, 
wax, gums, and shawls. 

Diarbekir (40,000) on the upper Tigris, marks the 
intersection of routes. It is the head of raft naviga- 
tion on the Tigris, and ships goods to Mosul. There 
are copper mines near the town. 

Bitlish (35,000), Van, Kharput, and Mush are 
other trade centres. 

AUSTRIA, — The former Austria-Hungary has 
been divided into several Republics, of which Austria 
is the German-speaking Republic. The Republic 
is entirely inland, and comprises the states of Upper 
and Lower Austria, Styria, Cannthia, Salzburg, 
Northern Tyrol, Vorarlbcrg, and Leichtenstein. 
Its area is 40,000 square miles and its population 
9,500,000. It lies between Germany and Yugo- 
slavia, having Switzerland and Italy on the west 
and south, and Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary on 
the east and south 

Hungary is a Magyar Republic, con^prising a 
large division of the former Austria-Hungary. It 
is entirely inland, and lies between Czectp- Slovakia 
and Yugo-Slavia with Ausl/ia on the west, and 
Rumania and the Ukraine orf the*east». Its *»ea 
is 60,000 square miles, and its p< pulation 12,000^)00 •• 
(See Hungary ) * 

BELGIUM. — The area of Belgium is now approxi- 
mately 11,380 square miles, Germany having ceded 
Eupcn, M<dm6dy and part of Morcsnet. A slnall 
area is yet to be decided by plebiscite. By the 
Anglo- Belg«.n Agreofncnt of July, 1919, the dis- 
tricts of Ruanda and IJrundi (ajrea 15,000 square 
miles, population 3,000,0^0), portio*#of the former 
Germanitfhst Africa, were added to Belgian Congo. 

BULGARIA is now bounded by Runaania on the 
north, Yugo-Siavia cM the west, Greece and Turkey 
on the south, and the Black Sea on the east. Greece 
has gained tho^or#ner 2Egeafi co|stlands of Bulgaria, 
so that the latter has now only a sea-outlet on t^e 
Black Sea. 

BULKING AND LOADPNG. — Page 255, third line 
from bottom. Read ( See Railway Consign- 
ment of Goods by). # m • 

CIVIL SERVICE. — For the article % oif pages 
353-5, the following should be substituted. The 
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Civil Service, as the name implies, consists of competition) but the age limits tail be, girls 16|*lo 

sefvants, not necessarily clerks, of the Crown, years, boys 16 to 17, and separate sftiiority 

who perform duties of almost every description, lists will be necessary. 

except those of a purely naval or military character. Administrative and Executive Grades. The mode 
Mn strictness, the term should include only per- of entry for men will be by open competitive exam-^ 
manent, pensionable officials , but, in practice, boy ination, but for women a system of selection by 
clerks, clerks in district probate registries, personal impartial and authontative Boards will be set up. 

clerks in the Board of Trade, valuers under the Land The document which gives effect to this reincarna- 

Valuation Act, hired accountant clerks and writers tion of nomination, a plan never free from the 

in the Admiralty, clerks to surveyors of taxes, and suspicion of nepotism — naively tells us “ the staff 

many other officers who are paid by the Co ate, are sid* attaches great importance to the principles 

also included in the term, while postmen and of recruitment by open competitive examination." 
metropolitan police officers should be, but are not. Classification. There arc to be fc,dr main classes, 

The chief Government offices are in the neighbour- viz. — 

hood of Whitehall, London ; but Somerset House, (a) A Writing Assistant Class for nmple 
the best known centre *of employment, is in mechanical work, 

the Strand ; the largest — the new General Post {b) A clerical class. 

Office — stands on the site of Christ’s Hospital in ( c ) An executive class. 

Newgate Street , and the Custom House, the (d) An administrative class 

British Museum, the Post Office Savings Bank, the (a) The Writing Assistant Class Women Writ- 

Royal Observatory, and the Imperial Institute are ing Assistants are already employed in the Post 

miles apart In Edinburgh and Dublin most of the Office and the Ministries of Health and Labour, 

Government offices are in or near George Street and they are to be introduced into the Ministry of 

and the Castle respectively, while Wales has none Pensions and elsewhere 

excepting the usual Inland Revenue offices, post These are to be recruited by open competition,. 

^ offices, and prisons age limits 16 to 17 years, and the salary will be 

In dealing with His Majesty’s Civil Service, it is 18s , 20s , and 22s. per week on entry, at 17 and 

neither desirable nor necessary to go back to the at 18 years of age respectively, rising to 36s., 

origin of things and trace the steps bv whuff the these salaries being, in all cases, pre-war and there- 

various departments have developed into the fore subject to increase in respect of War Bonus, 

efficient organisations they are to-day The annual leave is 18 working »day^ per annum 

It will suffice to explain that prior to 185S the for five years, and 21 dif/s thereafter; and the 
English Civil Service was entirely recruited by working week consists normally of 39 hours 

nomination, a very elementary qualifying exainina- (b) 1 he Clerical Class These officers will 

tion, conducted by the head of the department to perform a*'l the simpler clerical duties, check 

which the nominee had been appointed, being the straightforward accounts, drafting and precis work 

only test of fitness which the intellect or finesse of and supervise the work of Writing Assistants, 

the early nineteenth century had been able to evolve They are t^ be recruited by open competitive 

In the year 1855, however, the Civil Service Com- examination 0 ^ihe age limits age, youths 16 to 17, 

missioners were appointed, and it is their duty to girls 16J to \1\ years The standard of qualification 

test, by examination and otherwise, the fitness of in both cases is to be the Intermediate Stage of the 

every civil servant for the post to winch he aspires Secondary School Curriculum, The salary scale 

It was not, however, until 1870 that the principle is then £60, rising to £250, Women £60 rising to 

of open competition was applied to certain appoint- £180, Higher Grade £300 to £400, and £230 to 

ments in public departments, a principle which was £300 respectively, to which, at present, War Bonus 

— and, we think, wisely — being continually extended must be added The annual leave is, lower grade 

until some fifteen years since, but then there* 24 days, higher, 36 days 

arose a tendency to remove appointments from ( c ) The Executive Class The duties of this class 

the. list of open competitions and fill vacancies include the higher woik of supply and accounting 

by nomination. TlJeiV’ is for this, and for every departments and of other executive or specialised 

otto* human scheme, much to be said on both branches* * Men are recruited by open competitive 

"tildes.; and, if it is conceded that the student w r ho examination, age 18 to 19 years , women are " to 

passes the most creditable * literary examination be recruited by means of authoritative and impartial 

is not always the lhost efficient and businesslike selection boards, between the ages of 18 and 25." 

official, it is certain that the best possible civil The literary test for men will be the " standard 
servant does not exist among the partisans of any reached at the end of the secondary school course ,r 

political party, and that an open competitive Salary, ct< The scale for men is £100 rising to 

examination places both candidate anh examiner £400 ; Higher Grade £400 to £500 ; Women £100' 

» beyond the suspicion of favouritism rising to £300 , Higher Giade £300 to £400 The 

The New Civil Service. The Report of the annual leave is, lower grade 36 days, higher 48 days 

Reorganisation Sub-Committee of the Civfr Service ( d ) The Administrative Class The duties 9 
National Whitley Council was issued on the 1 * 17th this class are concerned w ith the formatiOT^ of policy 

February, 1920, but no Regulations Yave yet been and the gcnc«il ‘administration and control of th< 

published in regard to the New Grades created departments of the public service Recruitmeni 

and no open competitive cxamnVit'lon for any of is partly^ by, promotion from within the t ^ervic< 

tke new grades has taken place and partly «b\^ open competitive cxaminauc*' 

The Recruitment an<l*,,Status ol Women in the limited to men a^ed 22 to 24, the standard of th< 

Civil Serving Pay The basic scale of each class examination being that embraced by the^vanou! 

is to be the .same for women as for men, and the University Honours Courses Women may • b< 

lncrcnwiftfj rates are to be identical up to a point recruited directly to ’yfus class between the ages o 

Clerical Class Girls will enter the class by 22 and 30.years, being " chosen by an kuthontafnn 

a separate examination (written papers, open .and lmpal tial selection Ydard — with and wvthou 
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qiflRifying examinaJon." The salary scale is, men 
^200 risftig to ,£500, women ^200 to ^400, and the 
annual leave is 36 working days for the first ten 
years and 48 days thereafter. 

Typists and Shorthand Typists. The age limits 
Tor entrants will be 18 to 28 years, and the pay 
22s. to 36s. per week ; for shorthand-typists they 
are 28s. to 46s. per week, superintendents ^ 1 50 to 
j£180 per annum with, of course, the usual War 
Bonus. The normal hours are 39 per week, and 
the leave Maries from 18 working days for tke 
first five years of service, to 30 days as chief 
superintendent.*** 

The Examinations. Beyond abolishing that 
flagrant evil, the Temporary Boy Clerk service, we 
do not regard the Reorganisation Committee as 
having accomplished much The Female Writing 
Assist nt will do this Boy Clerk's work and her 
examination will be m elementary subjects : 
lyiglish composition, handwriting, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography and reading MS. , the clerical 
grade test will differ little from that prescribed for 
the defunct Second Division, and the Executive 
and Administrative examinations will appioxirnate 
to the old Intermediate and Class 1 (Home Civil 
Service) schemes 

Some or all the foregoing classes aie employed in 
the typical Government department, and they form 
the clerical staff of the Admiralty, Chief Secretary's 
Office (Ireland), Civil Service C ommission, Colonial 
Office, Customs %nd Exuse, Foreign Office, Home 
Office, Incna Office, Inland Revenue, Rost Office, 
Privy Council Office, Office of the Secretary for 
Scotland, Board of Trade, Treasury, War Office, 
and Office of Works # 

Customs and Excise Officers, 'lhere arc other 
classes of civil scivants, amongst them over 6,000 
Customs and Excise officers, most of whom enter 
as officers of Customs and Excise, bflt*somc (those 
in the Customs Preventive Seivice) pass a single 
examination after nomination by the Treasury 

Post Office. The Post Office Service is recruited 
partly by open competitive examination, and partly 
by competitions limited to persons alieady serving 
in lower or temporary positions, and by time-expired 
Army and Navy men and Reservists, and the 
maximum salary attainable by a sorting clerk and 
telegraphist (male) is 59s per week 

There are. in # some Government departments, 
medical officers , solicitors , draughtsmen ; engi- 
neers , chemists , schoolmasters , veterinary in- 
spectors , mspei tors of coals , geologists , short- 
hand writers ; librarians , lithographers , analysts ; 
architects , fossil collectors , organisers of kinder- 
garten, cookery, and laundiv, printers, town- 
planning assistants , doorkeepers , ushers , searchers 
of cotton marks ; pole inspectors ; hundreds of 
clerks distinguished from the rest by a prefixed 
adjective such as principal or lirst-class , and many 
thousands who are described just as clerks, and are 
cflfld muqh lower salaries 

• Femalca in'the Civil Service. . The chief appoint- 
ments open to women in the Ci^il*Servicc are 
Women clerks, female writing and sorting assis- 
J:ants,airl probationers, and female topics in the 
£a#fc«fal Post Office , sorting clerk*,, §clcgraphists, 
and telephonists everywhere in the Ignited Kingdom , 
and there S.ro a few female clerks in the Board 
Education, England Most of these posts are open 
to public competition , but fdfofale learners in small 
pr^incial tc*vns, telephonists and female typists 
in offices other than th% general Post Office, are , 


still nominated by the Postmaster-General, or, in 
the case of female typists, by the Head of tll% 
Department m which they serve. 

The chief Civil Service appointments abroad are : 
The India Civil Service, for which the average 
number of vacancies is about fifty-l*ur annually, 
and the average number of competitors 179 ; not a 
very keen contest, but the successful men are 
invariably university graduates in Honours, and 
they sit at the ordinary Civil Service Class I 
cxanuna^j^i. 

The India Forest Department and the India and 
Colonial Police Departments are both excellent 
services, the former requiring an Honours degree in 
natural science and nominatmn^iy the Secretary ot 
State for India, the latterb£fmg recruited by an open 
competitive examinationheld in June each >war. 

Eastern cadets pass4ffic Class l examination and 
are appointed to the Civil Services of Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, and the Federated 
Malay States, and aspirants to the General Con- 
sular ^crvice, whence come our consuls and vice- 
consuls, aie nominated by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and then pass an examination 
(limited to about thirty-six nominated candidates 
for, say, six appointments) in English subjects : 
French, German or Spanish, Law, and Political 
Economy. 

The regulations governing all Open Competitive 
Examinations in the Civil Service can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Bmhngton Gardens, London, W r ; those relating 
to nomination appointments can only be obtained 
from the head of the depat tment in which the 
appointment exists , and most of the Colonial 
Civil Services are recruited in the Colony only In 
this connection it may be noted that the Canadian 
Civil Service Commission is at Ottowa, and that of 
Cape Colony is at Capetown, and so on. 

Vacancies in the English Civil Service will be 
found advertised in the chief daily papers on Thurs- 
days, and they are mvanably notified also in Pit- 
man's Journal, and in other periodicals devoted to 
education and commercial training 

Perhaps the factor which attracts men and 
women to the English Civil Service most forcibly is 
'the superannuation scheme. All female civil ser- 
vants obtain, after certain service, a giatuity or 
dowry on marriage, when they must rusign tVeir 
appointments, or a pension tjqjrotiscmojit (at tljc 
age of sixty or for ill-health) of one-sixtieth of fcnial 
salary, multiplied by the numbu of years served, 
subject to a maximum of forty-sixtieths , and all 
male civil servants (subject to certain service) obtain 
about a vcai’s salary down (this gratuity is paid to 
the legal representative of a man who dies in 
harness) and a pension of one-eightieth of fnjal 
salary, mul tf plied b> the number of years served, 
and subject to a maximum of forty-eightieths « 

CONSIGNMENT OF GOODS BY Rm.- Page 4>7, 
cross-rcf<4encc at end of article should be Sec 
Railway, Consignment of Goods by -3 

CONVEYANCE. — For new lates of duty, sec the 
article Stamp Duties 

CORPORATION PROFIT# iMX. —See Profits 
Tax. * • 

DENMARK. — As a resi^fc of the plebiscite Den- 
mark has gained Schleswig, whicn itj ^ost in the 
sixties of last century „ * 

DEPORTATION.— See Amen, page 1788 , 
ESTHONIA. — Position, Area and Population. 
Esthoma is a Baltic republic, recognised by the 
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Allies in May, 1918, and comprises the former 
Russian Governments of Estland, the northern 
part of Ltvland, and the north-western portion of 
Pskoff. It is bounded on the north and west by 
ftic Baltic Sea, on the south by Latvia, and on the 
•east by European Russia. Its area is about 7,800 
square miles, and its population 500,000. Esto- 
nians comprise 95 per cent, of its population, the 
remainder being Germans, Russians, Letts, Swedes, 
and Tews. 

Build and Climate. Structurally Estonia forms 
part of the Great Central European Plain, and is 
a low morainic land dotted with marsh and lakes 
and covered with forest. Its climate is continental 
— hot summers and<£vere winters 

Industries, Agrtcultu notwithstanding the 
poor glacial soils, is the chU;f occupation, the chief 
crops being rye, barley, oats, Cax, hay and potatoes. 
Half the area of Esthoma was formerly taken up 
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EXCESS PROFITS. — The fete of duty Has 

increased, in 1920, to 60 per cent. • 

FINLAND. — For article on page 702, the following 
should be substituted Position, Area, and Popult* 
tion. The Republic of Finland, which proclaimed its 
independence in 1918 and adopted its new constitu* 
tion in June, 1919, was formerly a Grand Duchy of 
Russia, to which country it was ceded by Sweden in 
1809. On the north the Republic is bounded by Nor- 
way and the Arctic Ocean ; on the west by Sweden 
and the Gulf of Bothnia ; on the east by European 
Russia ; and on the south by the Gulf of Finland 
and European Russia. The con Y line is broken 
up by innumerable bays and fiords studded with 
islands, and has tended to produce a sailoj; race. 
Finland has an area of 144,255 sq. miles with a 
population of only 3,500,000. 0 

Build, Climate and Soil. Finland, Fenland, fbiomi 
or Suomennaa, the Land of Swamps, consists of a 



Esthonia. 


toy farge landed properties of more than 5,000 acres, 
btf^thesc 'are now *being parcelled out Dairying 
k is becoming important, more than 400,000 cattle 
being kept. Lumbering — Ofie-fifth of Esthonia is 
forest-covcrcd, and*, timber forms an important 
export Manufactures are on a small scale, and 
include distilling, sugar-refining, oil-pressing, woollens, 
•cotton, linen, tobacco, soap, anti petroleum 

Commerce. Flax, timber, Vercals, til lu lose and 
m^at are the chief exports, while textiles, lion goods, 
te* and coal Vkvn the ch^f dnports 

frado Centres. Reval (160,000), the capital and 
■chief port, was founded in 1219 on the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland, nfofar fnt.n its entrance. 
It exhibits the usual features of a commercial mart 
of the Hanseatic League Its % e\>i>rts are flax, 
■cgreals, and timber 

Yurtev (Dorpat) (60,000) is a university town 
Pernau (23,00f>), on Vihe Gulf of Riga, is the 
second p%rt. 

Narvg. <35,000), situate on limestone hills near 
the moutti of the Narova, has textile industries, 
power being obtained from the falls of the Narova 


low undulating and heavily glaciated plateau to 
granitic arjd crystalline rocks coveied with morainic 
deposits The land rises steadily fiom south of 
north and slopes gently gulfward and seaward. 
Wooded marshes occupy 20 per cent of the region ; 
12 per cent. r is covered by lakes which are so 
numerous that the country is called the “ land of 
thousand lakes " , and 60 per cent, is forest land. 
Fully 25 per cent of the land lies beyond the Arctic 
Circle, and its southernmost districts do not extend 
beyond 60° N Lat Its climate is, therefore, severe, 
though stimulating and healthy, and the variety 
the length of the days is remarkable •Th^claylighK 
in the sunimi^ u. the northern parts lasts continu- 
ously for two months, and even in the south the 
longest summpr day extends over eighteen hours. 
11ns vastVmount of light counterbalances to^biprge 
extent the effect of the long winters as well as the? 
I^inginess of the' glacial soils ; it accelerates the 
work of the natural creative forces of the soil to a 
degree which seems t V*u°st miraculous. # 

Productions and IifJustrles. By dipt of lab^ir 
and intelligence the Finijs^jhavo made the utmost 
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tis#k>f the 3 per ce^. of land which is fit for agri- 
culture, %roynng crops of barley, rye, oats, potatoes 
and beetroot. They have created a flourishing 
dairy industry by turning all the meadow land — 
about 5 to 6 per cent, of the entire area — into pas- 
ftres. The lakeland is in the regular path of the 
winter cyclones, a condition very favourable to the 
growth of such hardy trees as Scotch pine, fir and 
birch. Deciduous forests predominate in the south- 
west. A large and ever-growing timber and paper- 
milling trad* has been developed, the water-power 
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Finland. 

of the rivers being largely utilised. A growing 
business is done in granite and other stone, and iron 
ore is mined between Abo and Helsingfors and 
between Kuopio and Viborg. The humid climate of 
the south-west, the abundance of water-power, and 
the presence of good harbours have favoured the 
growth of cotton manufactures at Tammerfors (the 
“ Manchester " of Finland) and Wasa. 

^ people. The Finns are a sturdy, steady, mdustn- 
?««is and Vighly-civilised race of the Uralo- Altaic 
family, td which also the Mdgyars^fcf Hungary 
belong. Latitude, forest shade and high humidity 
have bleached them ; and the dull northern sky, 
%he <pu&ral gloom and monotony of tlrc l«*hdscape, 
trrtTniggardliness of nature, and tile loneliness of 
the land haye made them sober, serious and silent.. 
Their aat, poetry, music aqd education reach a 
very high level. ** . 

gtmmunications and Comnferce. F inland pos- 
sesses a well-developed^ sailway systcir| largely 


State-owned, and aggregating nearly 2,000 miles 
in length, which is connected with the Russian anj 
Swedish systems, and is intersected in various, 
directions by canals and navigable rivers of a tota^ 
length of 2,760 miles. It exports timber, wood pulp, 
pitch, resin, dairy produce, fish anci game, and. 
imports agricultural produce, textiles and machinery. 

Its chief trade is with the United Kingdom, Russia, 
Sweden and Germany. 

Trade Centres. Helsingfors (162,000), situate on. 
a fine bayyftn the Gulf of Finland, is the London, 
Oxford Liverpool of Finland. Liberally pro- 
vided with monumental buildings, extensive parks, 
monuments and educational establishments, the 
town conveys the impression o r *a thoroughly pro- 
gressive European city. P possesses a fine, double 
deep-water harbour, which is protected by the 
island of Svcaborg. / 

Abo (54,000), the old capital and the most ancient 
city in Finland, is now the ecclesiastical capital and 
the second port. It is engaged in shipbuilding and 
deals in timber and grain. 

T anther f or s (50,000) on the Gulf^of Finland is a 
textile centre 

Uleaborg (22,000) on the Gulf of Bothnia exports 
timber. 

Jiango on the Gulf of Finland exports butter. 

Viborg on the Gulf of Finland is a railway, canal, 
and tourist centre. 

A lesandrovsk is a port on the Arctic Ocean, 
practically ice free. 

GERMANY. — The present Republic of Germany 
has an area of approximately 173,000 square miles 
with a population of 57,000,000. It includes the 
former German Empire with the following excep- 
tions • Alsace and Lorraine, and the Saar basin 
coalfields ceded to France (the Saar basin is to be 
administered by the League of Nation-* for fifteen* 
years, and then its fate is to be decided by plebis- 
cite) ; Eupen, Malm6dy, and part of Moresnet 
ceded to Belgium ; Luxemburg now detached from 
the German sphere of influence ; a small por- 
tion of Upper Silesia, ceded to Czccho-Slovakia ; 
Schleswig, decided by plebiscite to be Danish ; 
Danzig and Memel districts under the administra- 
tion of the League of Nations ; the Masurian Lake 
Flat eau and Southern Silesia to be decided by 
plebiscite , Posen, West Prussia, and part of Upper 
Silesia ceded to Poland. Germany's formtJr colonial 
possessions have boon assigntfdjas fallows : Topy- 
land and Cameroons to Great Britain and FraiAfe ; , 
German East Africa ^Tanganyika Territory'/ to 
Great Britain ; German South-West Africa to the 
Union of South Africa ; Gcrmarf Pacific Possessions 
north of the equator to Japan, south'bf the equator 
to Australia and New Zealand ; Shantung to Japan 
(who has icturned it tq China). i 

heavy Locomotives. — For licence duties 

see Licences , 1 > ^ 

KURDISTAN. Sec Armenia and Turkish- 
Kurdi^t^n (above). , 

LANDLORD .and tenant. — The increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, 
must now be r^ad-in conjunction with this article. 
See also RecoVery of Premises. , 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. — The first paragraph 
under the sub-heading " C/rfef Islands,” should be 
deleted, as the islands there mentioned ‘fcAm the 
Leeward Group of the Society Islands in ^atjSouth 
Pacific, and not part of the Leeward Islands of the- 
West Indies. 
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PATENTS. — Changes have taken place in the 
fcw as to patents and designs by reason of the 
passing of the Patents and Designs Act, 1919. The 
main provisions are aimed at the prevention of the 
Sbuses of monopoly rights. New rules are set out 
amending S<*ct. 27 of the Patents Act, 1907, and 
conditions set forth for extension of the granting of 
licences in respect of patents not being worked on 
a commercial scale in the United Kingdom within 
four years of the granting of the right Similarly, 

" licences of nght " may be marked against a patent 
in the register where its working is prevented by the 
importation of goods protected by the patent, 
and where the reasonable demands of the public are 
not met Compulst/# licences are granted, however, 
only under conditions ».>nch give the patentee the 
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maximum advantage togeth^ ^rith equality^of 
advantage to all licensees. (See Patents.) • 

Under Sect. 6 of the Act of 1919, the period of 
grant is extended to sixteen years, existing patents 
benefiting by the extended period, subject to • 
hearing by the Controller of any one prejudiced b* 
the extension. The Court is authorised to consider 
upon whom liability for any loss sustained by 
such extension will fall and the amount of such, 
loss 

• Under Sect. 8, the rights of the Croara in regard 
to patents are definite, and it is expressly laid down 
that the grant of the patent i^^ood as against 
the Crown, the use on terms by Government 
Departments being provided for. The Act # further 
provides for the registration of patent agents. 
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